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STUDIES    IN    SPANISH    HISTORY. — NO.    I, 

Aragon. 

The  kingdom  of  Aragon,  which,  by  a  fatality  ever  to  be  lamented 
by  the  friends  of  Spain,  has  always  beld  a  secondary  rank  in  the  Py- 
renean  Peninsula,  was  originally  a  fief  of  Navarre.  A  Count  of  Aragon 
was  present  at  the  election  of  Inigo  Arista,  the  first  king  of  Navarre  who 
falls  within  the  dawn  of  real  Spanish  history,  (A.  D.  819  or  885).  The 
'first  union  of  the  two  states  was  effected  by  the  marriage  of  Garci 
Iniguez*,  Arista's  son,  with  the  daughter  oi  Fortun  Ximenez,  Count  of 
Aragon. 

That  Inigo  Arista,  as  well  as  most,  if  not  all  the  founders  of  the 
states  of  Navarre,  Aragon,  and  Sobrarbe,  came  from  the  northern  side 
of  the  Pyrenees,  is  certain.  Purer  sources  than  the  oppressive  laws  of 
the  Spanish  Visigoths  were'  resorted  to  for  materials  in  the  political  es- 
tablishment of  these  sovereignties.  In  the  preamble  to  the'  Fuero  or 
Constitutional  laws  of  Sobrarbe,  it  is  said,  that,  Spain  being  in  the  pos- 

*  .We  with,  thus  early,  to  acquaiiit  the  reader  with  the  origiaal  u^e  and  forma- 
tion  of  Spanish  surnames.  The  Spaniards,  like  the  Greeks,  showed  their  imme- 
diate descent  by  a  patronymic,  ending  in  n.  We  do  not  recollect  any  exception  to 
this  bat  Gama,  which  generally  loses  the  last  letter,  as  a  Christian  name,  and 
■slfcra  no  alteration  as  a  patronymic,  te.  g.  t.  Garci  Perez,  Garcia,  the  son  of  Peter ; 
PedfQ  (andenCly  Pero)  Garcia^  Peter,  the  son  of  Garcia.  There  is  also  Garces^ 
which  we  take  to  he  the  regular  derivation  from  Garcia,  the  z  changed  into  «,  to 
avoid  the  immediate  repetition  of  the  dental  sound  of  the  c,  formerly  written  9, 
which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  z.  In  a  similar  manner,. Sanchez  ugnlftes  the  son 
ef  Saaeho ;  Gomalvet,  more  commonly  Gonzaloi,  the  son  of  Gomalvo,  generally 
vrittea  and  prononneed  G<m%alo.  From  Rodrigo  was  derived  Rodriguez,  and  from 
Buy,  the  abbreviation  of  that  name,  Ruyz.  Men  of  distinction  added  to  these  two 
names  an  agHomen,  taken  ^om  their  estates,  or  from  the  place  where  their  ances- 
tors lived  when  they  rose  into  notice.  This,  the  Spaniards  call  solar  ;  the  ground 
er  plot  of  a  family.  Hence,  the  preposition  de  or  del,  which  is  always  pre6xed  to 
this designalion,  maybe  generally  taken  to  be.  a  mark  of  good  descent.  The 
proadest  names  in  Spanish  history  are  formed  in  this  manner: — Ray  Diezf  del 
Bhar  ;  Garci  Perez  de  Vargas  \  GonzaXo  Fernandez  de  Cordoba,  &c.  Csr, — The  af- 
fectation of  distinguished  birth  induced  many  to  add  the  name  of  their  birthplace 
to  the  patronymic,  a  fashion  much  In  vogue  ammig  the  learned  of  the  sixteenth 
oentary  i  and«'  in  progress  of  time»  this  addrtion  was  adopted  as  the  surname  of  n 
vhole  family,  either  singly  or  with  the  patronymic  ;  which,  in  modern  times,  is 
never  altered.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  multitude  of  Rodriguez,  Sanchez,  Fernandez, 
which,  like  the  British  Johnsons,  Jacksons,  Jamesons,  &c.  are  found  among  the 
Spanish  peasantry. 

t  Or  DiaXf  as  It  may  be  derived  from  Diego  or  Diago,  (James)  from  which  comes 
Santiago,  i.  e.  San  Diago,  the  combination  of  di  before  the  a  being  intended  to  ex- 
press the  sound  of  the  j  in  Jacobo,  a^rwards  converted  into  Jacomo,  in  other  parts 
of  Europe . 
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session  of  the  Moon,  the  Rieoskombres  (dbleft  or  barons,  literally,  -weakhf 
men,)  had  agreed  to  choose  Inigo  Arista  for  their  king;  and  that  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  fundamental  code  of  the  new  kingdom, 
they  had  enquired  among  the  Lombards  and  Franks,  from  whose  statutes 
and  customs  such  laws  had  been  selected  as  were  most  suited  to  their 
infant  monarchy.  The  new  Constitution  was  confirmed  by  the  Pope, 
and  became  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  enterprising  character, 
which,  actuated  by  the  consciousness  of  rights  and  freedom,  made  the 
Aragonese  and  Catalans  so  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages.  Had  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  been  inseparably  united  with 
Aragon,  it  is  probable  that  the  Aragonese  would  have  eventually  pre- 
vailed over  both  the  Moors  and  the  other  Christian  states  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula, spreading  with  their  preponderance  much  sounder  prinetples 
of  ^vemment  than  the  Castilian  princes  established  among  tneir 
subjects* 

The  original  Aragonese  government  was  a  monarchy  more  limited 
by  a  feudal  aristocracy  than  that  of  England  under  the  immediate 
successors  of  the  Conqueror.  In  England,  the  whole  country  was 
actually  parcelled  out  to  the  barons  who  assisted  William  in  seizing 
the  crown.  In  Aragon,  the  king,  who  neither  by  birth  nor  wealth  was 
much  above  the  nobles,  could  only  make  grants  of  what  the  national 
enemy  had  still  in  their  hands.  These  grants  might  be  therefore  called 
fees  in  military  reversion,  the  chances  of  which  depended  on  the  united 
valour  and  success  of  tlie  Christian  chiefs.  To  their  kings  they  were 
indebted  for  little  more  than  the  advantages  of  subordination,  and  such 
others  as,  in  that  warlike  age,  might  arise  from  the  personal  talents 
and  courage  of  the  monarch.  The  form  of  words  commonly  reported 
as  used  by  the  Aragonese  peers  at  the  installation  of  their  kings, 
though  unattested  by  any  historical  document  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, is  very  much  in  the  spirit  of  their  original  constitution.*  By 
the  Fuero  dc  Sobrarbe^  the  king  was  made  to  swear  that  he  would 
govern  the  country  according  to  law,  and  maintain  the  noblemen  in 
Sieir  rights,  so  as  always  to  lean  towards  the  enerease  of  their  privi- 
leges.f  This  they  claimed  as  their  due  for  putting  into  the  king's  hands 
the  towns  and  districts  which  they  had  already  taken,  or  were  to  take, 
from  the  Moors.  It  was  also  enacted,  that  when  any  new  conquest  was 
made,  the  king  should  give  proportionable  shares  of  its  emoluments  to 
the  Rieoskombres  (barons),  the  Cavalleros  (knights),  and  the  Infafoones 
(esquires  or  gentry).  That  neither  Inigo  Arista,  nor  any  of  his  suc- 
cessors, should  hold  a  court  of  law,  nor  sit  in  judgment  upon  any  case 
without  a  council.  That  the  king  should  not  make  peace,  declare  war, 
grant  a  truce,  or  enter  into  a  coalition  with  other  princes,  unless  he  had 
the  advice  of  twelve  rieoskombres^  or  an  equal  number  of  counsellors, 
chosen  from  among  the  eld^M,  and  the  learned  of  the  land.  **  These 
laws,'*  says  Zurita,  **  were  religiously  observed  in  this  kingdom,  the 
authority  of  the  rieoskombres  being  so  great  that  nothing  was  done  with- 
out their  opinion,  advice,  and  sanction.    The  government,  in  fact,  of 

*  "  We,  who  siiiglj  are  thy  equals,  and  Jointly  are  above  thee,  ddirer  onto  thee 
this  kingdom,  that  tboa  mayest  govern  it  accoraing  to  law ;  if  otherwise,  we  do 
not."—- oi  non,  non. 

t  '<  Que  los  manternia  en  derccho,  y  siempre  les  mejoraria  sua  fueros."  Zu- 
rita, lib.  i.  c.  V. 
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llie  stale,  the  conduct  of  war,  and  tb^  administration  of  justice  be- 
longed, from  that  time,  to  the  nobles,  and  the  principal  barons  who 
were  present  at  the  election,  and  by  whom  the  land  was  defended; 
These  and  their  descendants  were  called  ricoshombreSj  a  class  so  re- 
spected by  the  kings  that  they  made  them  appear  their  equals.  With 
them  the  monarch  was  obliged  to  share  the  revenues  that  accrued  from 
the  towns  gained  of  the  Moors,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ricoshom- 
6r€s  were  bound  to  do  military  service  by  themselves,  their  knights 
and  vassals,  according  to  their  allotted  portions  in  these  revenues, 
which  were  called  honours.  It  must  be  confessed  (Zurita  concludes) 
tliat  the  kings  who  first  reigned  in  Spain  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Moors,  were  very  similar  to  those  that  were  originally  raised  to  that 
dignity,  and  who  are  described  in  history  as  permanent  chieftains  of 
armed  bands." 

The  establishment  of  the  Justicer^  of  Aragon  is  nearly  as  ancient  as 
the  constitutional  monarchy  of  that  kingdom.  His  authority  was 
directed  to  the  preservation  of  the  Fueros,  or  Constitutional  laws. 
Had  the  love  of  liberty,  and  the  jealousy  of  supreme  authority,  stopped 
here,  the  constitution  of  Aragon  might  have  rivalled  that  which  has 
raised  England  to  the  proud  rank  which  she  holds  in  the  history  of 
free  nations.  But  the  Aragonese  noblemen  were  too  independent  of 
the  crown  to  endure  that  degree  of  subordination,  without  which  a 
monarchical  government,  after  being  distracted  with  sedition  and 
anarchy,  generally  ends  in  uncontrolled  despotism. 

By  tlie  original  compact  between  the  king  and  the  ricoshombres, 
these  might  depose  the  reigning  prince,  and  proceed  so  freely  to  the 
election  of  another,  that  even  a  Mahometan  would  have  been  eligible, 
had  not  the  barons  felt  ashamed  of  that  privilege.  They  claimed,  how- 
ever, and  obtained  another  more  adverse  to  the  preservatign  of  legal 
freedom.  By  the  right  called  de  la  Union,  the  Aragonese  barons  were 
constitutionally  entitled  to  rise  in  armj  against  the  king,  whenever  tliey 
judged  that  the  crown  exceeded  its  prerogative.  This  monstrous  pri- 
vilege was  granted  by  Alonso  III.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteei^th 
century ;  but  die  Cortes  repealed  it,  under  Peter  IV.  before  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth.  The  right  of  deciding,  in  case  of  a  disputed  succession, 
was  used  by  the  Aragonese  peers  till  a  comparatively  late  period. 
Ferdinand,  Infante  of  Castille,  the  first  king  of  that  name,  in  Aragon, 
was  chosen  in  1412,  among  several  claimants,  by  the  award  of  the  nine 
chief  barons  of  the  kingdom.  The  history  of  that  transaction  is  ex- 
tremely interesting,  and  gives  a  high  idea  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
the  leading  men  of  Aragon  at  that  period.  Ferdinand  was  well  known 
for  his  hojAourable  conduct  towards  his  ward  and  nephew  John  II. 
of  Castille,  whpse  crown  he  might  have  usurped  without  the  least  oppo- 
sition, or  hazard.  It  was  this  act  of  virtuous  forbearance  that  gained 
him  the  votes  of  the  electors. 

The  privileged  classes  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia  having  been  united 
at  an  early  period,  (A.  D.  1137,)  it  is  as  difficult  as  it  would  be  tedious 
to  mark  minutely  the  peculiar  differences  which  belonged  to  either 
country.  As  boUi,  however,  derived  their  modified  feudal  system  from 
■ —         ■  ■'  ■       ■      ■      ■  ■  '   f         ■■..■■ —       "■ ■ 

*  We  cun  see  no  reasoo  why  tUii  classical  English  word  should  not  be  employed 
to  translate  the  Spanish  Jtuticia. 

B  <t 
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-FVancc,  a  great  similarity  appears  in  the  distribution  of  power  and  its 
attendant  honours.  The  Aragonesc  had  their  EJcoshombres  de  Natura^ 
lineally  descended  from  the  first  founders  of  their  monarchy,  who  were, 
we  believe,  ten  in  number.  Analogous  to  them  were  the  Nine  Barons 
of  Catalonia;  yet,  to  judge  from  the  circumstances  of  the  election  of 
Ferdinand  I.  these  obtained  precedence  of  all  the  Aragonese  peers,  at 
the  union  of  the  two  states,  upon  the  marriage  of  Berenger,  Count  of 
-Barcelona,  with  Petronila,  the  daughter  of  Ramiro,  the  monk,  when 
the  arms  of  Catalonia  were  preferred,  by  agreement,  to  those  of  Aragon. 
These  nine  barons,  and  such  noble  Catalans  as  had  the  title  of  Count, 
together  with  the  Aragonese  Ricoshombres,  formed  the  original  class 
of  peers  in  the  Cortes  of  Aragon.  But  their  number  was  augmented, 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  a  patent  of  James  I. 
called  the  Conqueror,  who  raised  his  own  immediate  retainers,  the  Ca^ 
valieros  Meznaderos,*  to  the  rank  and  privileges  of  peers  of  the  kingdom. 

Lands  appear  to  have  been  of  little  value  while  exposed  to  the  daily 
incursions  of  the  Moors.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  military  fees 
in  all  the  Cliristian  kingdoms  of  Spain  took  their  denomination  from 
the  towns  on  which  the  lords  levied  taxes.  We  do  not,  consequently, 
observe  that  gradation  of  tenures  which  prevailed  in  other  countries. 
After  the  conquest  of  a  large  town,  the  principal  leaders  who  assisted 
at  the  siege,  had  districts  called  Barrios,  appointed  to  each,  from  the 
inhabitants  of  which  they  received  the  contributions  otherwise  due  to  the 
crown.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  these  taxes  was  the  number  of 
knights  which  each  nobleman  of  the  first  rank  was  bound  to  lead  into  the 
field.  The  grants  of  such  revenues  being,  in  Aragon,  called  Honores^ 
the  service  o£  the  attendant  knights  was  named  Cavallerias  de  Honor. 
The  same  grants  were  denominated  Feudos  in  Catalonia,  and  En- 
tierrasi  in  Castille. 

On  the  taking  of  Zaragoza  by  Alfonso,  the  champion  (A.  D.  1118), 
the  Spanish  inhabitants  were  exempted  from  taxes,  and  classed  with 
the  Infanzones  or  gentry  of  the  kingdom.  It  seems  a  natural  inference 
from  this  fact  that  the  Christian  population  of  Zaragoza,  under  the 
Moorish  dominion,  was  small  and  of  little  consequence,  and  that  this 
measure  was  intended  to  draw  such  inhabitants  to  that  important  city 
as  might  be  able  and  willing  to  preserve  it  from  future  invasion.  The 
ancient  name  by  which  the  members  of  the  privileged  gentry  were 
known,  is  Hermunios;  a  corruption,  as  Zurita  believes,  of  the  Latin  word 
Immunes,  The  denominations  of  Hidalgo,  in  Castille,  and  Horn  de  pa^ 
ratgf,  in  Catalonia,  are  nearly  equivalent  to  that  ofinfanzon,  in  Aragon. 
Parafge  is  synonimous  with  Peerage,  in  the  sense  of  equality  to  the 
privileged  classes.  Serfs,  in  the  strict  sense  o£  the  word,  were  un- 
known in  Castille,  and,  we  believe,  nearly  so  in  Aragon  ;  but  the  evils 
of  that  sort  of  slavery  were  long  prevalent  in  Catalonia.  The  feudal 
slaves  were  known  by  the  appellation  of  homes  de  Remensa, 

The  early  history  of  Aragon  is,  a  good  deal,  mixed  with  romance 
and  legendary  fable.  We  will  neither  enter  into  critical  discussions, 
nor  undertake  a  connected  narrative,  but  merely  glance  over  the  inte- 


*  Meznada  was  a  military  division  following  the  standard  of  one  leader. 

f  Thoagh  this  word  might  seem  to  bring  the  Castillian  fiefe  nearer  to  the  character 
of  those  of  England  and  France,  every  circumstance  in  the  history  of  that  country 
shows,  that  the  lords  depended  not  on  rent,  but  taxation. 
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resting  history  of  that  kingdom,  selecting  whatever  is  cliaracteristic  of 
the  people,  ot  of  the  original  historians  themselves.  Fables  and  legen- 
dary tales  are  highly  valuable  in  this  light. 

The  birth  of  Sancho  Abarca,  the  second  king  of  Aragon,  after  its 
first  union  with  the  crown  of  Navarre,  which  at  that  period  (A.D.  91^) 
was  styled  the  kingdom  of  Pamplona  and  Sobrarbe,  may  be  classed 
with  those  traditionary  legends,  which,^rom  a  similarity  in  their  marvel- 
lous circumstances,  might  be  supposed  to  have  some  common  origin, 
if  the  kindred  features  were  not  more  naturally  accounted  for  from  a 
general  resemblance  in  the  early  stages  of  civilization,  among  the 
European  nations,  not  excluding  the  Greeks  and  Romans  themselves. 
Abarca  is  the  Romulus  of  Aragon,  not  indeed  in  every  incident  of  the 
story,  which  is  less  improbable  than  that  of  the  son  of  Mars,  the  nurs-* 
ling  of  a  she- wolf,  but  in  the  extraordinary  manner  of  his  birth  and  the 
rural  education  of  bis  youth. 

Garci  Iniguez,  Abarca's  father,  svicceeded  Inigo  Arista,  in  the  crown 
of  Pamplona.  His  wife,  a  countess  of  Aragon  in  her  own  right,  being 
far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  perished,  with  her  husband,  by  the  hands 
of  the  Moors,  who  fell  suddenly  upon  a  defenceless  village  where  the 
royal  couple  had  retired  with  a  small  retinue.  The  original  historians, 
though  not  agreed  as  to  the  place  of  this  melancholy  scene,  are  unani« 
mous  in  asserting,  that  an  infant  was  artificially  brought  to  light  just 
at  the  death  of  the  mother.*  The  child,  in  this  interesting  and  preca- 
rious state,  was  taken  in  charge  by  an  Aragonese  knight,  from  whom, 
according  to  Prince  Carlos  ff  the  historian  of  Navarre,  he  afterwards 
derived  the  name  of  Abarca.  Sancho  was  reared,  probably  uncon- 
scious of  his  rank,  among  the  fastnesses  of  the  Pyrenees,  during  that 
period  when  Mahomet,  the  son  of  Abdoulrahman,  the  second  of  that 
name  of  the  caliphs  of  Cordoba,  led  an  army  against  Navarre, 
which  wasted  the  whole  territory  of  Pamplona,  and  took  three  castles 
from  the  Navarrese.  X 

Connected  with  the  history  of  this  invasion  is  the  case  of  a  Navar- 
rese knight  called  Fortunyo§,  whose  good  fortune  is  remembered 
as  one  of  the  many  instances  of  generous  munificence,  among  tlie 
Spanish  Moors,  which  the  national  jealousy  of  the  Christian  historians 


*  Abarca's  birth  is  thus  related  b^  the  Arcbbisbop  Don  Rodrigo.  «  Cumque 
quadam  die  mious  caiite  in  quodam  viculo,  qui  Larumbe  dicitur,  re»deret,  supcr- 
venientcs  Arabes  improvidum  occidcnint,  et  Reginam  Urracam,  uxorem  pregnan- 
tem,  in  utero  lancea  percnssenint.  Scd  contiau5,  adventu  suorum,  latrunculis 
Arabam  effiigatis,  Rcgina  morti  proxima,  tauien  viva,  per  valnua  lances,  sicut 
Domino  placuit,  infantulum  est  enixa ;  et  fotus  mioiatcrio  muliebri,  vitaa,  mira- 
cido  omnium,  est  servatus,  et  Sanciua  Garsise  fuit  vocatus." — De  Rebus  HispanuB, 
llb.T.  c.  xxii. 

t  Carlos,  Prince  of  Viana,  and  rightful  sovereign  of  Navarre,  was  kept  from 
tbat  crown  and  persecuted  by  his  father,  John  II.  of  Aragon,  in  a  mauocr  not  un- 
like that  of  Philip  11.  towards  his  unfortunate  son  of  the  same  name,  (See  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  V.  p.  231.)  The  Prince  of  Viana  died  in  1461.  He  was  a 
man  of  considerable  learning.  He  translated  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle, 
from  the  Latin  of  Leonardo  Aretino,  and  wrote  a  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Navarre, 
which  is  still  in  manuscript. 

X  Zorita,  lib.  1.  c.  vii. 

§  We  believe  that  ny  is  the  only  combination  of  letters  which,  in  the  English 
alphabet,  can  express  the  sound  of  the  Spanish  n.  We  have  adopted  it  the  more 
readily,  as  it  represents  the  Latin  7ii  followed  by  a  vowcL,  which  the  Spaniards  ex- 
press by  the  n.     Fortuno  comes  from  Forlunius, 
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tuu  not  been  strong  enough  to  conceal.  Being  taken  prisoner  in  one 
of  the  castles  just  mentioned,  Fortunyo  folio vred  the  conqueror  to 
Cordoba,  where  lie  lived  twenty  years.  Zurita  says,  that  at  the  end  or 
that  long  captivity  he  received  his  liberty,  and  a  large  fortune,  in  pre- 
sents, from  Mahomet.  Both  the  length  of  Fortunyo's  residence  at  Cor-' 
doba,  and  the  noble  manner  of  his  release,  however,  claim  the  honoiir 
of  the  transaction  for  Mahomet's  successor,  in  the  power,  though  not 
in  the  title  of  Ommiade  Caliph,  his  brother  Abdoulrahman,  the  Magni- 
iicent.*  Fortunyo's  name  has  been  saved  from  oblivion  chiefly  hj 
the  extraordinary  longevity  which  crowned  the  eventful  prosperity  of 
his  life.     He  lived  one  hundred  and  twenty- six  years. 

The  election,  or  rather  recognition  of  Sancho  Abarca  seems  to  have 
been  made  after  an  interregnum,  probably  occasioned  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Moors  of  Cordoba.  The  historical  accounts,  however,  only  lead 
to  this  inference.  Abarca  was  in  his  fifteenth  year  when  the  noblemanp 
the  guide  and  protector  of  his  childhood,  presented  him,  in  the  dress  of 
a  peasant,  to  the  meeting  of  the  noblemen,  who  were  convened  at  Jaca, 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  vacant  throne.t  The  proof  of  his  royal 
birth  being  evident,  the  rustic  youth  received  the  homage  of  the  peers, 
and  was  installed  in  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  In  the  glorious  achieve- 
ments of  his  reign,  there  is  abundant  confirmation  that  a  noble  and 
generous  nature  never  fails  to  improve  by  an  early  acquaintance  with 
the  trials  and  evils  of  human  life. 

•  Tbe  reader,  we  trust,  will  thank  us  for  transcribing  the  beautiful  passage 
where  Mr.  Southey  sketches  the  history  of  the  third  Abdoulrahman.  (Introduction 
to  tbe  Chronicle  of  the  Cld,  p.  zzviii.)     *'  His  history  is  like  a  tale  of  Eastern 
splendour  with  an  Eastern  moral  at  the  end.    To  gratify  the  rnnity  of  a  favourite 
slave,  he  built  a  town  and  called  it  after  her  name.  Zebra,  which  ^gniftes  the  or- 
nament of  the  world.    There  were  in  its  palace  one  thousand  and  fourteen  colnmos 
of  African  and  Spanish  marble ;  nineteen  from  Italian  quarries,  and  one  hundred 
and  forty  beautiful  enough  to  be  presents  from  the  Greek  emperor.    The  marble 
walls  of  the  hall  of  the  Caliph  were  inlaid  with  gold.    Birds  and  beasts  of  gold, 
studded  with  jewels,  spouted  water  into  a  marble  bason  in  its  centre :  the  bason 
was  the  work  of  the  best  Greek  sculptors  j  and  aboye  it  hung  the  great  pearl  which 
bad  been  sent  to  Abdoulrahman  by  the  Emperor  Leon.    Hie  extent  of  the  building 
may  be  imagined  by  that  of  his  seraglio,  which  contained  six  thousand  and  three 
hundred  persons.    This  was  his  fayourite  abode.    After  the  chase,  to  which  twelve 
hundred  horsemen  always  accompanied  him,  he  used  to  rest  in  a  pavilion  in  the 
gardens.    The  pillars  were  of  pure  white  marble ;  the  floor  of  gold,  and  steel,  and 
jewellery ;  and  in  the  midst  there  was  a  fountain  of  quicksilver.    Yet  Abdoulrahman 
left  a  writing  which  contained  this  testimony  against  the  yanity  of  the  world.     From 
the  moment  when  I  began  to  reign,  I  have  recorded  those  days  in  which  I  enjoyed 
real  and  undisturbed  pleasure ;  they  amount  to  fourteen.    Mortal  man,  consider 
what  this  world  is,  and  what  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  its  enjoyments  ! 
Nothing  seems  wanting  to  my  happiness  {  riches,  honours,  to  say  every  thing,  sove- 
reign power.    I  am  feared  and  esteemed  by  my  contemporary  princes  :  they  enyy 
my  good  fortune ;  they  are  jealous  of  my  glory ;  they  solicit  my  friendship.    Vitty 
years  have  I  reigned,  and  in  so  long  a  course  of  time,  can  count  but  fourteen  days, 
which  haye  not  been  poisoned  by  some  vexation." 

t  <'....  Cum  equity,  qui  eum  clam  nutriyerat,  velutl  pastoris  filius,  vilissimis 
tectus  indumentis  et  p«rona/us  adducitur.*'  Rodericus,  ibid,  Thepcronfs,  or  raw- 
leather  shoes  being  called  Abarcas^  in  Spanish,  some  Imagine  that  the  young  prince 
derived  hu  appellation  from  that  part  of  his  dress.  *  Others  pretend  that  it  was 
owing  to  his  having  enabled  his  army  to  cross  the  Pyrenees  after  a  great  fall  of 
snow,  by  means  of  such  shoes.  But  these  forget  that  the  raw-leather  shoes  are 
used  by  the  Spanish  peasantry  in  all  the  mountainous  districU  of  the  North,  and- 
tbat  they  are  probably  the  first  covering  for  the  feet  likely  to  hare  been  inyented  in 
all  countries. 
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In  Abarca's  eon,  Oarci  Sftnchex,  we  find  a  curiouft  instance  of  that 
jarring  and  diseordsnce  between  the  mmd  and  her  organs  of  sensation 
— that  mixed  disease  of  body  and  soul,  which,  probably  from  its  fre- 
quency in  latter  times,  has  forced  a  name  from  language,  distorting  the 
word  nervous  into  an  expression  of  weakness.*  Garci  Sanchez,  though 
a  man  of  tried  courage,  never  prepared  for  battle  without  visibly  trem- 
Utag  from  head  to  foot«t  He  is  known  in  Spanish  history  by  the  un- 
duvalrous  addition  of  the  Trembler, 

.  Sancho,  the  Great,  succeeded  his  father  Garcia,  in  1034.  To  the 
crowns  of  Aragon,  Navarre,  and  Sobrarbe,  he  united  the  earldom  of 
Caatille,  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  made  the  river  Pisuerga  the  boundary 
between  his  territory  and  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  By  a  first  wife, 
Sancho  had  a  son,  called  Ramiro.}  Elvira,  the  daughter  of  Sancho, 
Earl  of  Castille,  whose  lords  did  not  assume  the  title  of  kings  till  the 
next  generation,  gave  him  three  sons,  Garcia,  Gonzalo,  and  Fernando, 
whose  wicked  and  infamous  conduct  towards  their  own  mother  is  one 
of  the  well  attested  instances  of  the  impunity  with  which  the  most 
sacred  laws  were  broken  in  the  dark  ages,  to  which  some  admirers  of 
the  romantic  would  give  the  preference,  compared  witli  modem  refine* 
ment* 

At  the  instigation  of  Garcia,  the  two  younger  brothers  entered  Into 
a  conspiracy  to  accuse  their  mother  of  faithlessness  to  the  royal  bed* 
If  the  mention  of  such  a  monstrous  and  unnatural  plot  stagger  the  be- 
lief of  a  modern  reader,  he  will  feel  disposed  to  look  upon  the  whole  as 
a  fiibie,  when  he  learns  the  motive  assigned  by  the  early  Spanish  histo- 
rians. They  say  that  King  Sancho,  being  obliged  to  leave  his  favourite 
borne  when  he  was  to  set  off  upon  an  expedition  against  the  Moors, 
committed  it  to  the  care  of  his  Queen,  with  an  express  injunction  that 
oo  one  should  ride  him  in  his  absence.  Urged,  however,  by  the  en- 
tireatiea  of  her  eldest  son  Garcia,  Elvira  would  have  consented  to  his 
asing  the  horse,  bat  for  the  remonstrances  of  a  faithful  knight,  whose 
name,  though  omitted  by  most  of  the  original  writers,  is  reported  to 
have  been  Ses^.  Incensed  by  disappointment,  and  deeply  hurt  at  being 
thwarted  by  a  sabject,  Garcia  vowed  revenge  against  the  Queen  and 
her  adviser.  An  accusation  of  adultery  was  the  most  obvious  means 
of  involving  both  in  the  same  ruin.  His  brothers,  either  intimidated 
by  his  fierce  courage,  or  swayed  by  his  habitual  ascendancy,  agreed  to 
back  him  in  the  combat  by  which  he  was  to  establish  the  charge. 

Such  is  the  uniform  account  which  is  found  in  the  earliest  records  of 
the  country*  As  no  passible  motive  can  be  imagined  for  a  fiction  of 
this  nature,  we  should,  before  we  reject  a  mass  of  historical  evidence, 
consider  the  customs  and  opinions  of  the  times,  as  well  as  the  manner 
in  which  history  was  written  by  the  old  chroniclers. 

There  b  nothing  improbable  in  the  importance  given  to  the  king*8 
charger  at  the  Court  of  Navarre,  nor  in  die  fierce  dudgeon  of  a  semi- 
barbarian  youth  of  royal  birth,  at  being  denied  an  indulgence  on  which 

*  Dr.  Johnson,  probably  in  a  fit  of  nerotms  peevishneas,  has  marked  the  modern 
sense  of  tbe  word  as  medicul  canL 

f  '* .,,.  Garsias. . . .  regnavit,  qni  dictos  est  TrcTnuhsuSf  eo  quod  qnaudo  ramores 
pericnii  audiebat,  rel  debebat  in  praslio  ezpeiiri,  a  princlpio  totus  tremnlabat,  sed 
postea  constantissimas  perslstebat. — Rodericuf,  De  Reb»  Hup.  lib.  r.  c.  xxti. 

^  it  is  very  probable  that  this  Ramiro  was  a  bastara.  Mariana  think  so ; 
though  the  accurate  Zurita  says  he  was  legitimate. 
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he  had  set  his  heart — and  that  al  the  suggestion  of  his  mother's  traaty 
adviser,  who,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  bad  frequent  occasion. to  eK«rt 
his  influence  against  the  insolent  rashness  of  the  three  ^princes.  Had 
every  minute  circumstance  been  mentioned,  the  fact  would  have  ap-» 
peared  in  aflertimes,  without  any  character  of  improbability.  Hut  ;the 
rude  and  artless  writers  of  those  ages  had  not  evenasil9picion  that  a 
display  of  motives,  and  circumstances,  which  were  obvious  and  &niiiiM 
to  every  mail  in  their  days  and  country,  would  be  required  at  a  futuce 
period:  Such  cautionary  descriptions,  i]ideed>  never  occur  in  history, 
till  the  customs,  which  alone  can  elucidate  an  otherwise  doubtful  and 
suspicious  narrative,  are  becoming  obsolete,  and  strike  the  writers 
themselves  as  something  curious  and  worth  mentioning.  Don  .Rod- 
rigo,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  whom  we  have  more  than  once  quoted, 
thought  it  necessary,  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  upon  relat- 
ing the  story  of  Elvira  and  her  sons,  to  observe  that,  in  those  times,  the 
value  set  upon  an  excellent  horse,  and  the  necessity  of  having  it  always 
at  hand,  to  be  in  readiness  against  a  sudden  incursion  of  the  Moors, 
induced  the  kings  and  noblemen  to  build  the  stables  close  by  their 
ladies'  chambers.*  Few,  indeed,  will  require  being  reminded  that 
Andromache  is  represented  by  Homer  as  in  the  habit  of  feeding  bets 
husband's  horses. 

Having  thus,  endeavoured  to  remove  the  critical  doubts  of  the  reader,- 
we  will  now  give  him  the  conclusion  of  our  story. 

The  day  for  the  trial  of  the  queen  being  come,  the  lists  for  the  coni«« 
bat  were  opened  before  the  castle  of  Naxera,  where  she  was  kept  a 
prisoner.  It  was  feared  by  those  who  knew  the  courage,  power,  and 
revengeful  spirit  of  Prince  Garcia,  that  the  accused  would  hai'dly  find 
a  champion  among  the  nobility  of  her  kingdom.  But  the  herald  had 
scarcely  proclaimed  the  trial  by  battle,  when  a  knight,  armed  at  all 
points,  rode  boldly  towards  tlie  high  scaffold  on  which  the  king  and 
the  judges  were  seated,  and  flung  his  gauntlet  almost  in  the  accuser's 
face.  It  was  Ramiro,  his  half-brother,  who  swore  he  would  either 
wash  the  stain  fixed  upon  the  queen,  in  the  blood  of  her  recreant  sons, 
or  seal  with  his  own  the  high  opinion  he  had  of  her  virtue. 

The  Master  of  the  Field -f  had  already  examined  the  armour  and 
weapons  of  the  combatants,  and  placed  them  so  as  to  avoid  either  of 
them  being  dazzled  by  the  sun,  in  the  encounter  t,  when  a  holy  man, 
who  inhabited  a  solitary  cell  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  broke  through  the  surrounding  multitude,  and  rushing 
fearlessly  between  the  levelled  lances,  loudly  called  upon  the  king  to 
stop  the  combat.  The  authority  of  austere  sanctity  was  never  dia^ 
owned  among  the  warlike  Spaniards.  At  the  monarch's  command,  the 
Master  of  the  Field,  who  had  backed  his  horse  towards  the  barrier,  dart- 
ed, atone  leap,  between  the  combatants ;  their  lances  were  raised,  and  all 
hung  breathless  on  the  emaciated  lips  of  the  Hermit.  "  Lady,*'  cried  he 
to  the  queen,  who,  veiled  from  head  to  foot  in  a  black  scarf,  sat  oh  aJow 

*  «  Tanta  erat  tunc  tcmporia  infeatatio  Arabum,  quod  MUitea,  Comites,  et  etiam 
Reg^,  in  domibusi  ubi  uxorum  thalami  ornabantur,  equis  statiooem  parabant,  nt 
quacumque  bora  clamor  mvadentinm  insooaret,  ad  equos  et  arma  poasent  sine  di- 
latione  aliqua  featinare." — Lib.  y.  c.  xzvi. 

i*  Maestre  dc  Campo. 

X  This  was  called  Partir  el  Sol,  dividing  the  sun,  and  was  never  omitted  among 
the  Spaniards. 
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sfoo)  bdow  die  pkufonn,  '*  Lady»  look  up  to  He&ven,  and  fear  not 
that  He  who  sits  far  higher  than  that  throne  from  which  thou  dreadest 
the  blind  award  of  man,  hath  left  thee  to  perish  in  thine  innocence^ 
And  thouy  credalous  king»  oenst  thou  thus  cast  thy  best  j^wel  to  be 
trampled  upon,  because  the  foul  breath  of  calumny  dared  for  a  mo- 
raent  to  dim  its  lustre !  The  wrath  of  Heaven  fall.  •  •  .but  Go^  lorgiye. 
me,  ibr  thus  forgetting  the  meekness  of  him  whose  minister  I  am. . 
Look  not,   O  king,   for  satisfaction  to  your  doubts,  from  humaa 
blood.     By  that  which  was  shed  on  the  cross  I  swear,  thy  queeq  is 
innocent«>     The  villainy  of  her  accusers  was  but  last  night  SiVQvred 
to  me  by  one  of  them»  under  the  sacred  seal  of  sacramental  oon-* 
fession.    I  cannot — Heaven  itself  cannot  save  them  from  the  shame, 
which  is  due  to  their  fblony.    But  no  other  punishment  may  be  iB* 
flicted  upon  them.     The  word  of  a  priest  has  been  pledged  to  the 
repentant  ainsiMr,  when  kneeling  at  my  feet  in  voluntary  confession  of 
his  crime.    I  cannot  reveal  the  name  of  him  who  now  saves  his  mother's, 
life  and  honour ;  and  it  would  be  unjust  that  he  offered  with  the  ob- 
d«iaafte  and  impenitent.    Beware,  therefore,  O  king,  of  a  fresh  errori 
werae  and  more  impious  than  thy  first.    Beware  of  sealing  up  the  lips 
of  sinners  by  thy  severity,  and  shopping  their  only  access  to  the  seat  of 
mercy.     Pardon  thy  sons,  O  king.     I  charge  thee,  pardon  Uiem  as 
thou  wilt  have  forgiveness." — "I  will  pardon  them,  holy  man,". said 
the  king,  half-choked  with  contending  fedings, — V'  but  can  ^(w,  you 
my  injui^  wife,  pardon  either  them  or  me  ?"— '*  I  have  already  done 
it :  I  forgave  them  before  I  left  my.  prison,  when  I  implored  forgive-* 
ness  ai)d  protection  for  myself,"  answered  Elvira,  .raising  the  oowetoi 
her  black  veil,  and -looking  with  a  peaeeful  and  composed  countensAoe 
on  her  husband.     A  shout  of  enraptured  admiration  rang  round  the 
lists.    The  sound  pf  popular  acclamation  seemed  to  breathe  an  air  of 
dignity  over  the  mild  and  serene  features  of  the  queen.     She  flung  the 
scarf,  at  once,  upon  her  shoulders,  and  turning  first  to  the  people,  then 
slightly  inclining  her  majestic  figure  towards  the  king,  **  Sir,"  she' 
said,  "my  forgiveness  would  be  as  full  and  unconditional  as  that 
which  I  desire  from  Heaven,  if  I  alone  wete  concerned.    My.  .sons.  •  * 
yes,  they  shall  still  hear  that  name. .My  sons  have  been  appointed 
heirs  to  your  vast  dominions,  each  to  Wear  an  independent  crown. 
Let  this  your  will  remain  unaltered.    Yet  I  owe  a  sacred  duty  to  my 
subjects  of  Castille.    The  proud  inheritance  which   Providence  has 
placed  in  my  hands  must  not  have  reason  to  accuse  me  of  having  neg- 
lected its  honour.     One  alone  of  my  sons  has  evinced  a  true  sense  of 
bis  guilt.    Who  it  is  must  for  ever  remain  sealed  up  in  the  bosom  of 
the  holy  priest  who  heard  his  confession.     But  certain  it  is  that  the 
disclosure,  which  has  saved  me  from  dishonour,  could  not  come  Irom' 
the  author  of  the  conspiracy.    No :  •  my  Gastillian  subjects  shall  never 
do  homage  to  Garcia.    Would  that  I  had  the  power  to  reward,  with 
that  crown,  my  noble,  my  generous  champion !    But  I  will  not  involve 
these  kingdoms  in  a  destructive  quarrel  merely  to  griitify  my  private 
feelings.     All  I  demand  is  that  the  portions  of  the  inheritance  be  dif-' 
ferenUy  allotted.     Since  one  of  the  three  must  have  Castille,  let  it  be 
given  to  my  son  Fernando.    A  mother,  next  to  God,  can  see  into  the 
hearts  of  her  children*    I  well  remember  when  last  he  hung  upon  my 
neck — I  still  feel  his  last  kiss,  and  it  tells  me  he  could  not  have  joined 
his  mother's  enemies  but  in  the  hope  to  save  her."     At  these  words, 
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one  of  the  knights,  lifting  both  his  hands  and  pressing  them  against  hii 
close  helmet,  was  observed  to  lose  his  balance  in  the  saddle  and  drop 
belplesB  on  the  horse's  neck.  A  look  of  inexpressible  tenderness  was 
directed  by  the  queen  to  the  spot ;  but  beckoning  with  Iter  hand  to 
hush  the  disturbance  which  the  prince's  attendants  had  occasioned  to 
prevent  his  falling  to  the  ground, — *'  My  last  and  most  sacred  duty," 
she  continued,  **  the  acknowledgment  of  my  gratitude,  remains  to  be 
performed.  Thou,  Ramiro,  shalt  henceforward  be  my  adopted  son. 
The  states  of  Aragon,  which,  upon  my  marriage,  the  king  settled  upon 
me,  shall  be  thy  own  inheritance.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  do  more. 
Heaven,  I  trust,  will  crown  thee  with  such  blessings,  as  man  cannot 
ensure  even  with  the  gift  of  a  throne.    Strong,  however,  as  is  the  im- 

rilse  of  my  gratitude,  and  ardent  as  my  prayers  are  for  thy  prosperity, 
still  more  fervently  implore  mercy  upon  the  unrepentant.  But  prayer 
is  sooner  heard  when  asking  blessings,  than  when  it  attempts  to  stand 
between  a  hardened  offender  and  the  uplifted  arm  of  divine  vengeance." 
-  Fernando  inherited  the  states  of  Castille,  raising  them  to  the  rank  of 
a  kingdom,  from  that  of  an  independent  earldom.  By  his  marriage 
with  Sancha,  the  only  child  of  Bermudo,  King  of  Leon,  he  ascended 
the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  His  eldest  brother  Garcia,  the  author  of 
the  conspiracy,  who  reigned  in  Navarre,  engaged  in  war  against  him ; 
but,  being  slain  at  the  battle  of  Atapuerca,  ( A.  D.  10^4)  Fernando,  for 
the  first  time,  joined  the  three  kingdoms  of  Castille,  Leon,  and  Navarre, 
and  was  called  Emperor  of  Spain.  Gonzalo,  who  had  been  made  King 
of  Sobrarbe  and  Kibagorza,  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  His 
estates  accrued  to  the  noble  Ramiro,  the  queen's  champion,  who 
joined  them  in  perpetuity  to  his  kingdom  of  Aragon. 


ANNUS    mirabilis!     OR,    A    PARTHIAN    GLANCE    AT    1823. 

January. — ^Dr.  Doyle,  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  in  his  pastoral 
charge,  recommends  Orangemen  to  be  civil  Orangemen,  and  Papists 
not  to  be  bigoted  :  nothing  new  under  the  sun :  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  in 
the  reign. of  Queen  Anne,  bequeathed  his  fortune  to  government  to  pay 
off  the  National  Debt;  and  a  half-witted  waterman,  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third,  moored  his  boat  to  the  centre-arch  of  London  Bridge 
and  tried  to  catch  the  tide  in  his  bob- wig.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  swal- 
lows an  embrocation  at  Bognor  that  was  meant  for  a  fomentation: 
Royal  Dukes  at  public  dinners  have  swallowed  stranger  things  and  no 
danger  apprehended.  Salt-tax  diminished  by  thirteen  shillings  a 
bushel,  but  still  no  improvement  in  modern  comedy  :  new  pieces  gene- 
rally offensive  after  the  third  night.  A  Chancery-suit  in  the  good  old 
times  recorded  to  have  lasted  120  years.  Old  Parr  being  clerk  in 
court  and  Henry  Jenkins  solicitor.  Cobbett  puts  up  church-livinffs 
and  three  per  cents,  for  sale  by  auction  at  a  Norfolk  meeting :  Mr. 
Coke  bids  against  him,  but  articles  knocked  down  to  the  former, 
Clara  Fisher  at  Drury-lane  Theatre  pronounced  to  be  only  niue  years 
of  age :  hint  taken  from  her  patronesses  the  Aonian  maids,  who  have 
been  onl v  nine  ever  since  the  days  of  Apollo.  She  is  advertised  in 
<(  Old  ana  Young  :"  much  curiosity  excited  as  to  which  part  she  meana 
to  perform.  Simpson  and  Co.  successful  by  mere  dint  of  dia- 
logue :  actors  much  amazed,  not  knowing  what  to  do  for  an  upper- 
gfdlery  in  the  event  of  the  sky  falling.    Golden  axe  laid  to  the  root  of 
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the  dead  pantomime.  Great  improvements  in  BiBingsgate-market  r 
wholesale  and  retail  departments  kept  separate :  rmUng  fixed  hy  proper 
land-marks :  no  lady  allowed  to  hold  forth  for  more  than  five  minutes 
at  a  time ;  and  if  two  or  more  Naiads  utter  the  same  execration,  oath 
to  be  put  up  again.  Canonical  clergy  of  Durham  canvtoiaUy  defended 
by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Phil-pots :  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  be- 
lief, not  a  stall  in  the  diocese  that  docs  not  contain  an  animal  over- 
worked and  under-fed.  Serpentine-river  covered  with  skaiters ;  usual 
average  of  human  heads  jdst  peeping  above  the  sHppery  horizon  : 
printed  notice  of  the  Humane  Society  to  the  public,  not  to  venture  on, 
actually  obeyed  by  three  individuals :  one  of  them  a  woman  with  a 
child  in  her  arms :  whole  mob  in  arms  at  the  prodigy!  Judith  G'Clark 
prosecuted  by  Excise  at  Kilkenny  for  having  an  illicit  stiUy  which  the 
had  contrived  to  conceal  behind  her  teeth  for  fifleen  minutes  ;  an  efibrt 
vphich  nearly  cost  the  poor  creature  her  life.  Robbery  in  the  Tower : 
three  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  ribs.  Queen  Mary's  bowels,  James  the 
First's  head,  Charles  the  First's  eyes,  and  Queen  Elizabeth's  heart  not 
to  be  found  :  strict  search  making  afVer  the  robbers.  New  winter 
Home  circuit  established  r  Baron  Graham  asks  the  G^nd  Jury  if  tbey 
do  not  find  it  tery  cold  :  in  looking  over  the  Graol  calendar  his  lord- 
ship overlooks  the  Gardener's,  which  advises  that  ^*  old  trees  should-  be 
pruned"  in  January.  Augusta,  or  the  Blind  Girl,  makes  her  appear- 
ance at  Covent-garden :  not  the  right  sort  of  cataract  to  please  the  pub- 
lic. Several  sentimental  ladies  wish  to  visit  Claremoht:  they  are  en- 
ticed into  a  notorious  house  in  Covent-garden,  and  in  lieu  of- a  park 
are  introduced  to  a  theatrical  performer  who  carries  his  cane  like  a 
rope-dancer's  pole.  Infallible  cures  for  chilblains  advertised  :  lots  of 
hobbling  boys,  notwithstanding,  blockading  the  front  windows  of  the 
confectioners'  shops,  allured  by  the  figure  of  his  Majesty  treading  upon 
plum-cake.  Only  ninety-nine  new  magazines,  two  of  which  do  not 
promise  to  outstrip  all  their  predecessors. 

February, — Several  wild  swans  seen  flying  over  Brighton,  to  the  no 
small  amazement  of  several  tame  geese  who  happened  to  be  waddling 
along  the  Steine :  the  bills  of  the  former  said  to  be  three  inches  long : 
those  of  the  latter  much  longer.  Mr.  Mocatta,  a  defaulter  at  the 
Stock  Exchange,  stated  to  be  brother-in-law  to  Mr.  Rothschild  and 
nephew  to  Mr.  Goldsmidt :  John  of  Gaunt's  armour  at  the  Tower  ob- 
served to  look  blue  at  finding  its  tall  proprietor  thus  outshone  in 
genealogical  lustre.  Moore's  Loves  of  the  Angels:  two  omitted, 
viz.  one  at  Islington  and  the  other  at  the  back  of  St.  Clement's. 
King  James's  crown  jewels  dramatically  exhibited  at  Cotent-garden 
Theatre :  rather  too  late  for  profit :  fashion  of  them  a  little  on 
the  wane,  being  superseded  by  subsequent  brilliants  from  the 
same  shop.  Great  and  expensive  preparations  making  to  prove 
Lord  Portsmouth  out  of  his  wits :  self-evident  propositions  being  at  a 
discount.  Law  changes:  Daniel  Whittle  Higrvey  in  his  road  from  an 
attorney's  office  to  a  barrister's  chambers  waylaid  and  knocked  down 
by  a  body  of  benchers.  Oratorios  during  Lent :  sacred  beautifully 
dovetailed  with  prophane,  viz.  '*  Ye  spotted  Snakes"  with  the  "  Beau- 
tiful Maid,*'  "Together  let  us  range  the  Fields"  with  '* Deeper  and 
deeper  sdll,"  and  "  Slow  broke  dae  Light"  with  "  Hey !  for  the  merry 
Blind  Boy."    Two  Englishmen  by  miiitake  confined  all  night  in  the 
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cataoombfl  at  Pariii :  let  out  next  iDonuDg  by  means  of  a  skeleton-key. 
Yalentine's-day :  Mr.  Freeling  applies  to  the  postmaster-general  for 
two  waggons  to  convey  the  extra  letters,  and  for  permission  to  get 
them  drawn  by  the  asinine  inditers,  yoked  two  and  two. 

March. — ^Action  brought  by  Mr*  Cruickshank  against  proprietor  of 
stage-coach  for  breaking  his  leg :  most  ungrateful  return  for  an  in- 
tended benefit.  Letter  in  the  Paris  papers  announcing  that  a  young 
man  had  been  kicked  out  of  one  of  the  Hells  at  the  west  end  of  London : 
plain  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  Moderns :  *^  evadere  ad  auras" 
not  so  easy  in  Maeas*s  time.  Lord  Manners  refuses  to  dine  with  the 
Lord  Lieutenant :  Qu.  title  in  abeyance  when  the  note  was  trans- 
mitted ?  Mademoiselle  Mercandotti  is  married  to  Hughes  Ball :  con- 
sequent investment  of  the  lady  with  a  noble  birth :  shrewd  hints  of 
Scottish  origin  :  Garrick  and  Mademoiselle  Violetti  quoted  as  a  case 
in  point :  sad  consequences  of  the  alliance  in  a  series  of  epigrams  in 
the  Morning  Post :  the  lady's  original  appearance  alleged  to  have  been 
in  Pandora — the  worst  box  in  the  King's  Theatre.  Fifty  cabriolets 
are  licensed  to  ply  on  hackney-coach  stands  :  *'  We're  a'  nodding,"  in 
consequence,  more  popular  than  ever.  Much  vapouring  in  the  French 
mqpera,  which  actually  carry  their  effrontery  so  far  as  to  call  Hughes 
Ball  Hvghey. 

April, — Month  ushered  in  by  divers  hoaxes  suitable  to  its  first  day : 
among  others,  Age  of  Bronze  palmed  upon  Lord  Byron.  New 
London  Bridge:  one  alderman  votes  in  the  teeth  of  his  own  conve- 
nience :  another  even  consents  to  the  removal  of  Fishmongers'^all, 
notwithstanding  the  consequent  loss  of  a  monthly  dinner  there  of  no 
ordinary  excellence :  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  instances  of  patriot- 
ism will  meet  their  sweetest  reward  in  the  whisper  of  an  applauding 
conscience.  Old  woman  taken  for  a  witch  at  Taunton,  and  Mr.  Ex- 
Sheriff  Parkins  for  the  Goddess  Justice,  in  London,  owing  to  his 
skill  in  holding  a  balance  in  hand.  Smart  farce  written  by  a  titled 
dandy :  and  alarm  of  fire  given  by  a  monkey.  Mrs.  M'Kinnon  ex- 
ecuted for  murder  at  Edinburgh :  her  head  afterwards  phrenologically 
compared  with  those  of  a  clergyman  and  a  good  woman :  assertion 
doubted  very  much,  as  a  good  woman  has  no  head.  General  averment 
in  the  Scottish  journals  that  the  family  of  M'Kinnon  is  originally  Irish, 
and  not  Scotch.  Cork  mail  runs  one  day  without  being  fired  at 
from  behind  a  hedge — "  Then  is  doomsday  near." 

May* — ^New  London  Orphan  Asylum  at  Clapton:  platform  gives 
way,  and  his  Highness  of  York  narrowly  escapes  the  ceremony  of 
laying  the  first  duke  :  subsequent  dinner  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern 
on  the  ground-floor,  *'  by  particular  desire  of  several  persons  of  dis- 
tinction." House  of  Commons  highly  interested  by  a  protracted  en- 
quiry into  the  conduct  of  i\\e  High  Sheriff  of  Dublin.  Opening  of 
Vauxhall  Gardens,  and  consequent  rise  in  the  price  of  umbrdlas. 
Due  D'Angouleme  nicknamed  the  Royal  Ram,  from  having  his  bead- 
quarters  at  Miranda.  Lady  Mayoress's  Easter  ball:  great  scram- 
bling after  ket  in  the  Egyptian-haU — Query,  Im?  Easter  hunt: 
droves  of  unhorsed  Londoners  find  their  way  as  they  can  from 
Epping  Forest  to  Bishopsgate-street — "  all  on  foot  he  fights." 
Opening  of  annual  exhibition  at  Somerset-house:  great  influx  of 
one-shilling  critics,  who  know  as  much  of  the  matter  as  tlic  blue 
checque  taken  at  the  door.     More  '*  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman"  than 
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iwual.  Why  not'  make  the  catalogue-printer  pro^e  hi«  words, 
and  thoa  reduce  the  number  to  a  snug  coterie  of  aonie  half- 
dozen  ?  Portrait  of  Mr.  Barber  Beaumont  arrayed  in  an  objeetienable 
pair  of  pantaloons,  casting  a  longing  look  at  his  own  lire-office. 
Desdemona  is  smothered  at  the  Opera-house  in  the  embraees  of 
Rossini.  Wanstead  house,  which  cost  300,000/.  knocked  down  for 
10,000/. — '*!  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die."  First  appearance  of 
Quentin  Durward,  and  consequent  dissension  in  divers  book-clubs, 
each  member  thinking  his  predecessor  detains  it  from  him  out  of  mere 
spite.  Only  five  men  kicked  out  of  the  Cannon  coffee-house  for 
saying  that  they  have  not  read  it. 

June. — An  old  soldier  advertises  to  quell  the  Irish  rebellion  for 
10,000/. : — Query,  vihich  of  them?  London  sub-ways:  plan  of  Mr. 
John  Williams,  of  Cornhill,  for  constructing  subterraneous  passages 
under  the  streets:  much  patronized  by  divers  young  citizens,  who 
have  reasons  of  their  own  for  not  wishing  to  face  their  tailors.  The 
Princess  Olive  of  Cumberland's  manifesto  to  her  feithful  subjects  the 
Poles.  Flowers  of  Billingsgate  mutually  scattered  by  Alderman 
Rowcrofc  and  Mr.  Hunt :  the  latter  bound  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor  to 
keep  the  peace ;  a  ceremony  voluntarily  performed  by  him  for  many 
years  last  past. 

July. — Closing  of  Drury-lane  and  Covent-garden  Theatres :  cus* 
tomary  thanks  from  Messrs.  Fawcett  and  Terry  for  past  favours,  and 
promises  of  future  improvement.  F^te  given  by  the  Marquess  oi  Hert- 
ford at  Queensbury-bouse,  Richmond  :  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  keeps 
his  heart,  but  loses  his  hat.  Sweethearts  and  Wives,  notwithstanding 
the  dissimilarity  of  their  attractions,  much  approved  of  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre.  The  proprietors  of  Vauxhall  Gardens  inform  the  public  that 
''nothing  can  damp  their  ardour  :"  certainly  if  the  present  weather  can- 
not, nothing  can.  Tom  and  Jerry  are  killed  at  the  Cobourg  Theatre. 
Dangers  attendant  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  China,  illustrated  by  the 
fate  of  Whang-se-hoo,  who  had  the  audacity  to  assert  in  print  that  he 
was  descended  from  Whang-tee.  By  a  fotal  accident  (and  it  may  be 
added  an  unaccountable  one)  the  perpetual  curate  of  Sawley  loses  his 
life.  Westminster  improvements :  New  Law  Courts  said  to  be ''  so  built 
as  to  be  uniform :'' arrangement  highly  approved  of  by  the  public,  several 
of  whom  have  heretofore  been  turned  round  and  whisked  out  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  before  they  knew  where  they  were,  while  others 
have  spent  a  whole  life  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  without  being  able 
to  find  their  way  out.  Much  money  taken  at  a  door  in  Fleet-street 
by  a  speculator,  who  exhibited,  at  a  shilling  a  head,  a  live  man  who 
had  not  been  to  Fonthill  Abbey. 

Avgust. — Ezekiel  Cohen,  a  Jew,  is  cruelly  prosecuted  for  merely 
assuming  the  character  of  an  attorney.  The  ghost  of  John  Knox 
makes  its  appearance  in  Cross-street,  Hatton-garden,  arrayed  in  black 
whiskers  and  a  dandy  shirt-collar.  Rossini,  the  Italian  composer, 
nearly  killed  by  eating  six  fat  lobsters,  to  qualify  himself  to  sing  "  O 
Piscator  del'onda."  Prince  Hohenlohe  miraculously  cures  "a  lady 
of  respectability,  who  had  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  religious 
community  of  Ranelagh  .*"  the  chief  part  of  the  miracle  being  the 
conversion  of  a  fashionable  community  into  a  religious  one*  A  new 
comedy  kept  sweet  nine  nights  by  opening  the  belly  of  its  third  act,  taking 
out  its  sentiments  and  filling  the  orifice  with  powdered  charcoal.    A  mar- 
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ijad  ffamrfuwdf  a^JOmdes,  by  anistake  vmtei  hk  own  name,  in  the 
ngii^  JA.liea  of  that  pf  tba  bndegrooyn :  ^'  Insatiate  archer,  would  not 
one  suffice  7"  The-  Canal  in  S^  JameaVpark  deanaed  of  its  impurities 
by  mistake  instead  of  ^  MalL  Meetiiig  at  the  Freemasons*  Tavern, 
to  decide  whether  Mrs*  Serres  shall  of  shall  not  be  Princess  of  Cum- 
berland :  decided  in  the  negative,  but  resolved  that  she  shall  be  Princess 
of  Pdbnd  :  a  decision  satisfiustory  to  her  Royal  Highness,  diet  being 
her  object.  Mr.  Graham  seems  disposed  not  to  mount  in  his  balloon 
from  White  Conduit^house  Gardens :  several  of  the  mob  threw  brick- 
bats at  him  to  make  him  fly.  A  large  fungus,  of  the  citizen  species, 
is  found  sticking  to  a  mansion  in  Connaug^t-place :  it  measures 
five  feet  in  height  and  six  round  the  girdle.  Witchcraft  advertised 
to  be  abolished  by  Dr.  Gardn^s  alterative  medicine,  in  lieu  of 
the  old  remedy  of  actual  cautery.  James  Brandon  is  removed  from 
his  situation  in  Covent-garden  Theatre:  proprietors  much  blamed 
for  assuming  the  privil^e  of  dismissing  their  own  servants.  Rain 
atill  continues,  to  die  grievous  annoyance  of  divers  brokers,  who  are 
constrained  to  refirain  from  Brighton,  and  to  attend  to  their  business 
from  want  of  something  better  to  do. 

September. — Ghost  of  '*  Knocking  Jack  of  the  North,'*  still  knocking 
and  scratching  in  Cross-street,  Hatton  Garden  :  large  and  tumultuous 
assemblage  of  women  of  fashion,  ministers'  of  state,  courtesans,  poets, 
players,  judges,  and  barristers,  who  ei^perience  an  extraordinary  de- 
light in  being  sent  to  the  devil  to  their  ibces.  Tithes  raised  in  three 
London  parishes :  inhabitants  advised  to  use  Rowland's  kalydor,  wliich 
*^  afibrda  a  pleasing  relief  afler  shaving.*'  More  controversy  between 
Mr.  Owen  of  Lanark  and  the  Presbytery  of  that  Ilk :  in  spite  of  the 
paralldpgrams  of  the  former,  people  in  general  no  better  than  they 
should  be.  A  London  Gaaette  is  published  without  a  single  whereas  : 
in  the  evening  the  several  tradesmen  illuminated  their  houses.  Fall  of 
the  Trocadero  announced  upon  the  Royal  Exchange :  benevolent  hope 
expressed  by  an  alderman  that  it  did  not  hurt  any  body.  "  The  Great 
Unknown"  is  damned  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  after  undergoing 
that  ceremony  from  all  the  romance  writers  of  Great  Britain.  Death 
of  Robert  Bloomfield  the  poet :  dismay  and  surprise  of  several  senti- 
mental young  ladies  on  finding  that  the  Farmer*s  Boy  was  fifty-six 
years  old.  New  coinage  of  double  sovereigns :  much  cavilled  at  by  Sir 
W.  C.  who  hoped  that  William  and  Mary  would  have  proved  the  last. 

October, — The  winter  theatres  open,  as  usual,  with  God  save  the 
King  I — **  let  schoolmen  tell  us  why."  A  Mr.  Dando  summoned  before 
the  Lord  Mayor  on  a  charge  of  detaining  the  money  of  another  person : 
he  is  discharged,  as  incurable,  on  pleading  that  he  spells  his  name  with 
a  y»  Law  courts  at  Westminster  in  a  progressive  state :  '*  the  memo- 
rable old  pump"  said  to  be  **  still  sufferecf  to  remain  :*'  meaning,  it  is 
prsaumedf  the  British  public.  The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  dia- 
patch  two  emissaries  to  labour  in  Palestine  and  a  like  number  to  £u- 
topia.  Memorial  of  a  murdered  gentleman  inserted  in  the  Dublin 
papers.  Cobbett  versus  Levy,  lessee  of  the  Kensington  tolls :  much 
mutual  objurgation  before  the  Bow-3treet  magistrates:  plaintiff provea 
defendant  a  Jew,  but  the  latter  fails  in  proving  his  adversary  a 
Christian.  Lord  Cochrane  in  the  Brazilian  line-of-battle  ship,  Don 
Pedro  the  First,  shows  an  unabated  love  of  prize-money.  Several 
instances   of  somnambulism    in    the    theatricsd    world:   actors  and 
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actrMMft  Men  gro^iiiig  their  way  in  Ltttk  Rtuidll-iMet  a&A  Hai«- 
Btreet  through  the  ttage*door8  of  the  wrong  thefttk^:  pk]r-*go«r» 
much  pazsled  to  know  where  to  find  thetn.  In  consequence  of 
the  projected  improvements  of  St.  James's  Palacej  several  M  women 
ha?e  received  notice  to  qnit.  Captain  Parry  returns  from  the  North 
Pole,  and  meets  with  a  degree  of  coldness  not  experienced  by  him 
in  Baffin's  Bay.  Tomb  of  Baron  Swedenhorg  opened,  and  the  de* 
ceased  found  to  have  no  head :  letter  from  one  of  his  disciples  to 
Mr.  Sylvanus  Urban,  showing  that  he  lost  it  before  he  wrote  his 
Arcana  Celestia. 

Nacember, — Several  stray  murders  lying  at  the  police-offices  to 
be  owned,  were  claimed  by  the  wrong  perpetrators.  Mr.  Sinclair, 
the  singer,  denies  the  temperature  of  his  sitting-room,  not  Wishing  to 
be  "  thought  a  greater  foot  than  he  is."  The  abbey  church  of  Romsey 
broken  into  by  some  thieves,  but  the  nave  of  the  church  happening 
to  be  in  the  pulpit  escaped  their  sacrilegious  clutches.  Another  Polar 
expedition  talked  of-~*^  At  him  again,  Mordecai,  he  11  get  into  a  dom 
scrape  by  and  by."  Mr.  Mabeny's  horse-bazaar  is  removed  to  the 
winter  theatres.  Much  mischief  done  on  the  fifth  of  November,  being 
Ouy  Faux  day,  but  much  more  done  on  the  sixth,  being  the  first  day 
of  Term.  Lord  Mayor's  day :  numerous  females  at  open  windows, 
with  bare  throats  gazing  at  nothing  till  something  comes^  and  then 
closing  the  casement  on  account  of  the  cold.  A  woman  pitched 
from  the  roof  of  the  Fortitude  Kentish-town  coach  into  an  under- 
taker's shop,  and  escaped  with  only  a  few  slight  bruises,  to  the 
great  mortification  of  the  sable  shopkeeper.  The  Reverend  C.  C. 
Colton  made  a  bankrupt  as  a  wine-merchant :  no  good  ever  comes 
of  preaching  over  one's  liquor.  Providential  escape !  the  elbows  of 
nine  fiddlers,  at  the  Cateaton-street  concert,  gave  way,  and  fell  down 
with  a  tremendous  crash ;  fortunately  nobody  was  near.  The  author 
of  Waverlcy  said  to  have  a  curious  mode  of  acquainting  his  domestics 
with  his  wants,  by  having  the  words  "  breakfast,  lunch,  dinner,  sup- 
per,**  painted  upon  a  board.  N.B.  The  only  poet  on  record  who  can 
call  for  four  meals  in  a  day.  A  ^50.  bill  said  to  be  swallowed  by  a 
donkey  at  Liverpool,  and  the  printed  statement  of  it  swallowed  by 
several  of  the  species  in  London.  The  usual  quantum  of  suicides : 
several  poor  bodies  rescued  by  the  Humane  Society  from  a  watery 
grave  to  be  interred  in  an  earthen  one. 

December. — Meeting  of  Common  Council  at  Chiildhall  to  propose  a 
Statue  to  Riego :  ditto  in  Lincoln's-Inn  Hall  to  propose  a  Statue  to 
Lord  Erskine :  ditto  in  Leadenhall  to  propose  a  Statue  to  Mr.  Charles 
Grant :  a  Scotch  India  stock-holder  proposes  that  they  should  be 
clubbed  together  in  the  character  of  the  three  Graces,  and  that  Sandy 
Mac-chisel,  the  stone-mason  in  Argyll-street,  should  have  the  job. 
Royal  Society  of  Literature  offer  a  new  premium  fpr  poetry :  not  a 
garret  in  Grub-street  to  be  had.  Ghost  of  John  Knox  taketh  unto 
itself  a  wife,  to  be  shade  of  its  shade :  less  knocking  and  scratching 
in  Cross-street  than  heretofore:  mysteries,  moralities,  and  Drury- 
lane  dramas  all  end  with  a  marriage.     Doctrinal  points  still  undecided ; 

One  thinks  on  Calvin  Heaven's  own  spirit  fell^ 
Another  deems  him  instrument  of  Hell. 

Dreadful  storm  of  wind  blows  over  the  metropolis :  melancholy  eflfects 
thereof:  Sir  Walter  Stirling  cannot  keep  his  hat  upon  his  head:  Miss 
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F.  H.  Kdlv  18  cast  by  violeiioe  into  Pakmio,  and  falb  througli  the  J 
boards*:  Mr.  Cobbett  and  Mn  Wilberforce  are  thrown  viokntly  agakiftt : 
each  odier,  and  aomefavonrite  American  trees  of  the  former  are  torn 
op  by  the  roots :  an  eddy  of  the  remorseless  gale  carries  divers  sehool-  ^ 
boys  prematurely  to  town  for  the  Christmas  holidays :  numeroos<;aitiffi 
in  white  great  coats  are  blown  from  their  own  houses  into  those  of  other 
people,  muttering  something  about  the  compliments. of  the  season: 
nights  of  Norfolk  turkies  are  driven  to  London :  dinner«cards  whiak 
'through  the  air  bringing  heterogeneous  relations  together  on  Chrisl- 
mas-day  :  gallanti-sfaowmen  can  hardly  keep  their  legs :  red  morocoo 
almanacs  sail  about  on  the  wingrg  of  the  wind»  and  the  vendors  of 
thetaDy  from  fear  of  a  falling  stack  of  chimnies,  are  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  the  first  blind  alley,  where  the  few  of  them  that  read 
Horace,  reflect,  that  the  year  1S2S  is  rapidly  following  her  departed 
sister,  and  exclaim 

*'  JBheu !  fugaces,  Posthume^  Posthume, 
Labuntur  Anni." 
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Ov  Italv  when  parting  sunbeams  play. 

And  lake,  and  plain,  and  palace,  float  in  light. 
What  scene  is  fairer  than  her  close  of  day — 

What  sky  is  brighter  than  her  cloudless  night? 
IVe  seen  the  midnight  moonlight  silvering  o'er 

Fair  Venice — seen  fienacus'  sunset  strand, 
And  dreamt  Ull  fancy  from  the  gulphs  of  yore 

Before  me  bade  the  Lyric  Roman  stand  : 
But  never  feeling  to  my  mmost  soul 

So  Uiriird,  as  when  the  dark  Waldstetter  sea 
I  felt  beneath  in  waves  tumultuous  roll, 

Bearine  to  Gnitli's  field  of  Liberty — 
To  Grutirs  field,  where,  when  th'  o'erhanging  tower 

Of  Selisbeig  at  midnight  still  had  flang 
To  rock,  and  vale,  and  lake,  the  startling  hour — 

So  far,  that  forked  Mythen's  echoes  rung — 
In  former  days,  by  midnight  unappall'd. 

The  gallant  Schweitzer  launched  his  silent  bark 
With  mufBed  oar — and  they  of  Unterwald, 

And  Uri's  men — sought,  guiding  through  the  dark, 
The  cynosure  of  freedom  kindled  there : 

And  there  with  pure,  devoted,  fearless  heart 
Did  each  stem  patriot  to  his  Country  swear 

Again  its  ancient  freedom  to  impart. 
And  how  they  kept  their  vow,  let  the  page  tell 

Which  registers  the  tyrant  Gessler's  death ; 
The  hosu  that  in  Moigarten's  valley  fell ; 

And  Morat's  blood-suin'd  lake,  and  Laupcn's  crimsouM  heath. 
No — while  my  memory  holds,  my  life-pulse  beats. 

No  other  scene  can  e'er  again  excite 
The  emotion  kindled  by  those  wild  retreats 

Of  patriot  freemen— or  the  deep  delight 
With  which  I  gazed,  green  Grutli,  on  thy  shore. 

And  those  sublime  and  glacierM  peaks  around. 
And  the  dark  surge  lashing  the  rock-basc  hoar. 

And  drank  of  3iat  pure  rill  which  glads  thy  sacred  ground. 

R. 
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**  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  our  Gibbon,  and  dc  Stael, 

Leman  !  these  names  arc  worthy  of  thy  shore.*' — Byron. 

Fltox  Calvin  down  to  Madame  de  Stael,  the  banks  of  this  **  lake  of 
beuity"  have  scarcely  ever  been  without  their  great  man,  for  it  is  no 
boQ  to  include  kcr  in  this  term.  It  is  true  Madame  de  Stael  owed 
Hide  of  her  inspiration  to  her  country, — nor  was  her  genius  at  all  of 
the  dry  severe  order  which  seems  to  be  its  natural  product.  But  still 
the  lived  much  at  Coppet,  if  she  did  not  much  love  it ;  and  her  name' 
ii  inseparably  interwoven  with  the  associations  connected  with  Geneva 
and  its  neighbourhood.  But  it  is  her  name  only.  Her  residence  on 
the  hanks  of  the  lake  was  but  the  physical,  not  the  mental,  (ocak  of 
her  works.  Neither,  indeed,  does  the  place  itself  convey  any  very 
romaxitic  feelings  or  ideas ;  it  is  a  substantial,  and,  for  the  Cohtinent, 
peculiarly  comfortable  gentleman's  house,-7«nd  notliing  more. 

But  Femey  is  the  direct  contrary  of  all  this,  if  we  except  its  outward 
appearance,  which  is  exactly  that  of  a  French  chateau,  and  therefore 
fenaal  and  unsightly  enough.  But,  otherwise^  it  is,  of  all  places  inha- 
bited by  men  of  genius,  one  which  has  the  greatest  claims  to  interest. 
It  is  a  name  more  closely  connected  with  its  great  owner,  than  is  ge- 
•erally  that  of  the  dwelling  of  any  writer.  *'  Du  chateau  de  Femey"  is 
i|iedate  of  nearly  all  those  interesting  letters,  which,  like  the  scattered 
limbs  of  Osiris,  have  been  collected  since  his  death.  "  Le  patriarche 
it  Ferne^'  is  the  name  by  which  he  is  familiarly  distinguished  by  his 
U)des.  In  a  word,  Femey  \i  almost  as  intimate  to  die  ear  of  his 
admirers  as  his  own  name.        ^ 

Theie  is  scarcely  any  man,  distinguished  for  intellect,  who  ranlcs 
^ber  than  Voltaire. 

— —  '*  He  ran 
Through  each  mode  of  the  lyre,  and  was  master  of  all  1*' 

"-poet  in  all  styles, — dramatist — ^historian — and,  as  a  wit,  superior 
even  to  him  of  whom  the  line  I  have  quoted  was  originally  written.  * 
Where  is  the  man  who,  like  him,  attained  a  high  rank  in  every  branch 
^Hiterary  genius?  Who  can  bear,  like  him,  comparison  and  competi- 
^n  with  those  who  have  devoted  their  whole  lives  and  minds  to  the 
cultivation  of  one  pursuit?  It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  to  under- 
^^  Voltaire  as  a  poet,  and,  as  I  think,  solely  because  of  his  unapproach* 
<i  pre-eminence  as  a  wit.  When  a  man  is  associated  in  our  minds  with 
t^^icroos  sensations,  even  though  it  be  only  as  exciting  them  against 
|*d|en,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we  can  reconcile  ourselves  to  his 
N^g  equal  to  the  higher  branches  of  poetry.  But  it  will  scarcely,  I 
^mk,  he  doubted,  that  the  author  of  Zaire  and  M^rope  if  entitled  to 
rank  of  a  poet  of  a  very  high,  if  not  of  the  very  first,  order.  In- 
If  1  dunk  it  is  owing  to  the  insurmountable  nature  of  the  French 
ol,  that  Voltaire  is  not  by  the  side  of  the  highest  poets  of  all.  We 
lish  never  can  be  brought  to  think  the  language  itself  equal  to  the 

*  Moore's  rerses  on  the  death  of  Sheridan. 
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nobler,  even  if  it  be  to  the  more  tender,  degrees  of  expression.  Bat 
added  to  this,  the  ineffable  trammels  of  the  French  Theatre-^ts 
statue-like  coldness  and  rigidity — ^its  monotony — ^its  heartless  inflation 
— who  can  be  a  poet  fettered  down  by  such  shackles  as  these  ?  But 
Voltaire,  while  he  feared  to  abandon  the  forms,  at  least,  of  a  stjple,  with- 
out which  he  knew  that  in  France  he  had  no  chance  of  success,  showed 
how  he  felt  the  iron  of  his  chains — and,  by  what  he  has<done  in  despite 
of  them,  proves  what  he  could  have  done  bad  he  been  wholly  free. 

But  if  our  national  taste  blind  us  in  some  measure  to  the  beauties  of 
Voltaire's  higher  poetry,  there  cannot  be — and  I  believe  there  are  not 
—two  opinions  with  respect  to  his  unrivalled  wit.  Slieridan,  our 
greatest  name  in  that  wav,  "pales  his  ineffectual  fires*'  before  Voltaire* 
To  borrow,  and  differently  apply,  one  of  the  expressions  of  the  former, 
Voltaire's  wit  "  is  as  keen,  but,  at  the  same  time  as  polished,  as  his 
sword."  Perhaps,  on  this  account,  it  cuts  the  deeper — ^but,  at  all 
events,  we  turn  from  the  severity  of  the  wound  to  gaae  upon  tlie  beaaty 
of  the  weapon. 

But  the  wit  is  not  wit  alone ;  it  always  carries  with  it  argument 
equally  unavoidable  and  resistless.  Look  at  the  whole  of  Candida; 
throughout  that  which  appears  to  slight  readers,  nothing  more  than  a 
laughable,  and  somewhat  loose  tale,  there  is  never  for  an  instant  lost 
sight  of  the  metaphysical  position  which  it  is  his  object  to  establish. 
This  is  displayed  in  every  illustration,  however  ludicrous — promoted 
in  every  incident,  however  farfetched—while  the  whole  is  stamped  and 
graven  on  the  mind  bv  the  matchless  felicity  of  his  imagery  ana  terse- 
ness  of  his  phrase.  There  is  at  times,  too,  a  dash  of  the  pathetic,  si^ 
dom  conjoined  with  such  powers  of  satire.  There  are  one  or  two 
flashes  of  real  nature  and  tender  feeling  in  JJIngenu,  which  go  more  to 
the  heart,  at  least  to  my  hearty  than  all  the  spun-out  sopliisms  and 
wrought  protestations  of  Julie  and  St.  Preux.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
Voltaire  was  a  man  of  both  great  generosity  and  tenderness  of  feeling. 
His  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  family  of  Galas  bespeak  more  active  and 
effective  benevolence,  than  all  the  cosmopolitism  of  le  citoyen  de  Gineve; 
and  who  so  fully  as  he  answered  that  truest  touchstone  of  goodness 
of  heart,  and  kindliness  of  disposition — being  beloved  by  his  friends? 
A  man  who  excites  strong  attachments — not  merely  the  attachment  of 
sexual  love,  for  that  is  frequently  unconnected  with  real  merit  of  any 
kind,  but  the  affection  of  a  surrounding  family  and  independent  friends 
—such  a  man  never  can  be  deficient  in  those  qualities  which  alone 
deserve,  as  they  alone  create,  suck  attachment. 

In  this,  as  in  almost  every  thing  else,  how  different  from  Rousseau ! 
No  one  loved  Aim — ^no  one  could  love  him.  Those,  who,  from  simi- 
larity of  opinion,  and  admiration  of  genius,  and,  still  more,  from  common 
hatreds,  were  inclined  to  form,  and  in  fact  who  did  form,  connexions 
of  friendship  with  him,  never  could  hold  them  above  a  year  or  two. 
Perversely  and  peevishly  selfish,  the  manner  as  well  as  the  matter  made 
any  continuance  of  intercourse  with  him  impossible.  Self,  self,  was  all 
that  he  loved:  it  was  his  Alpha  and  Omega — his  first  and  his  last— his 
only—his  all.  Indeed,  I  cannot  at  all  comprehend  how  any  one  who 
has  read  the  Confessions  can  ever  hear  afterwards  the  name  of  Rousseau 
mentioned  without  mingled  feelings  of  contempt  and  disgust.    It  is 
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BOt  of  his  filthy  deUib  that  I  now  speak.  Some  of  then,  it  is  tnte, 
are  utterly  bestial — but  of  others,  the  filthisess  chiefly  consists  in  their 
being  recorded  and  published.  But  there  are  disclosures  in  the  Con- 
fessions of  a  nature  (to  me)  fax  more  revolting  than  these.  For  a  samplcf 
the  case  pf  the  unhappy  f^ow-servant  of  Rousseau's  in  Italy,  whom  be 
allowed  to  be  discharged  with  ignominy  for  a  theft  committed  by  him* 
selfl  He  records  the  prayers  and  entreaties  of  the  poor  girl  (who  knew 
he  was  the  thief),  which  must  have  cut  into  two  any  thing  worthy  of 
being  called  a  human  heart.  But  the  truth  is,  that  Kousseau  had  no 
heart  at  all :  — ay,  despite  Julie,  and  St.  Preux,  and  Madame  Houde* 
tot,  not  so  much  as  would  fill  the  shell  of  a  shrivelled  hazel.  It  is  true 
he  madQ  Madame  Houdetot's  old  flannel  petticoat  into  an  under-waist- 
coat,  but  I  will  be  bound  he  would  not  have  given  so  much  as  a  shirt- 
'  frill  to  save  her  from  perishing  with  cold. 

His  d^endera  have  pleaded  madness,  but  his  madness  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  make  the  plea  admissible.  It  was  of  that  sort  and  degree 
which  prove  it,  as  I  may  say,  to  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  the  con- 
trol a£  the  person  in  whom  it  exists.  It  was  qffichi — ^he  was  vain  of  it 
— and  if  it  was  true  in  a  little,  it  was  feigned  in  a  great  deal.  It  was 
nore  the  sourpess  and  skinlessness  of  exorbitant  vanity  and  self-love 
than  at  all  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  insanity.  It  was  no  more 
to  be  pitied  than  the  real  madness  of  Swift,  which  was  caused  by,  or 
rather  which  wast  only  the  excess  of  all  the  bad  passions  which  belong 
to  human  nature* 

What  a  differ^ice,  indeed,  between  the  citoyen  de  Genhe^  and  the 
patriarcke  de  Ferney! — the  one  talked  sentiment,  the  other  felt  it; — the 
one  preached  universal  philanthropy,  the  other  did  substantial,  but  at 
the  same  time  extensive  good ; — the  one  preached  love  and  practised 
hatred,  the  other,  if  he  wrote  epigrams,  displayed  in  his  deeds  kindli- 
ness  and  warmth  of  heart.  What  a  contrast,  indeed,  do  the  circle  and 
liabits  of  Ferney  form  to  what  has  been  so  forcibly  and  justly  called 


''  the  mire  and  strife. 


And  vanities  of  that  man's  life  !''* 

But  I  go  even  £urther — and  now  I  speak  under  correction,  and  trem* 
blingly^  as  it  becomes  a  literary  heretic.  To  my  shame  be  it  spoken,  I 
never  could  read  through  the  Nouvelle  Heloise.  It  is  to  me  dull^  and 
that  simply  because  I  think  it  unnaturdL  Those  letters  are  not,  in  my 
hiunble  judgment  and  expjsrience,  the  letters  which  two  people  would 
write  under  such  circumstances.  They  have  the  tone  of  what  the 
Fiench  ctilfme  des  phrasa  .--^-^e  belUs  phrasei,  I  admit,  but  still  they 
sn  "  head-work."  It  has  often  been  spoken  of  as  matter  of  wonder 
tliat  Rousseau  wrote  slowly  and  with  difficulty.  Now  this  does  not  at 
sU  surprise  me.  His  eloquence,  eloquence  wough  it  be,  has  the  ap- 
I  pearanee  of  being  painfully  elaborated  :  it  does  not,  in  my  view  at  the 
I    ttast»  seem  heartgnshing  and  spontaneous.    I  am  perfectly  aware  that 

*  Moon's  Rhymes  oa  tbe  Ri»d.r-*If  i  have  somctiiiies  lost  patience  mt  the  praises 
iariihed  on  Roussera  by  those  who,  one  would  thipk,  ought  to  know  or  to  feel 
bMter,  I  hare  been  proportionably  gratified  by  seeing,  at  last,  a  man  of  genius 
Hand  forward  to  speak  of  him  as  he  deserves. 

€  S 
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this  is  far  from  being  the  general  opinion ;  but,  af^er  having  tried  once 
and  again,  I  cannot  help  its  being  mine.  I  first  attempted  to  read  the 
Heloise  when  I  was  between  seventeen  and  eighteen,  and  again  about 
two  years  afterwards — ages  when  the  head  is  brimmed  with  poetry,  and 
the  heart  with  passion.  And  yet,  the  first  time  I  did  not  get  through  a 
volume — the  whole  appeared  to  me  so  overwrought — the  author  seemed 
so  much  se  battre  lesjlancs  to  be  tender  and  impassioned,  that,  after  oon« 
siderable  toil,  I  gave  up  the  labour  in  despair.  The  next  time  I  got 
farther,  having  finished  the  second  volume.  But  still  my  feeling  re- 
mained the  same.  1  could  not  see  nature  and  passion  in  what  seemed  to 
me  the  work  of  an  author,  not  the  feelings  of  overwhelming  and  unccm* 
trollable  love.  Take  one  instance,  which  is  not  far  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book,  and  of  which  poor  Julie  herself  is  made  to  complain, 
Rousseau  evidently  thinking  some  apology  to  be  necessary.  I  mean 
when,  at  the  crisis  almost  of  their  fate,  when  it  is  doubtful  even  whether 
they  shall  ever  meet  again  St.  Preux  writes  her  a  long  letter  on  the 
relative  merits  of  French  and  Italian  music  1  And  this  is  the  nature, 
directness,  and  ~  simplicity  for  which  Rousseau  has  acquired  so  much 
fame  I 

But  all  this,  as  I  have  said,  is  quite  under  correction  ;  for  where  so 
many  and  such  people  have  united  in  i^dmiring  passion  and  eloquence, 
they  assuredly  must  in  some  measure  exist.  I  am  only  gprieved  that  I 
am  blind  to  them.  But  with  respect  to  Rousseau  as  a  man,  it  is  more 
matter  of  fact  and  less  matter  of  opinion.  The  apostle  of  love — the 
beau  idSal  of  all  that  is  fond  and  fervent,  impassioned,  delicate,  and 
tender,  is  content  to  share  his  mistress,  and  his  first  mistress,  with  h^ 
servant  of  all  work  ! — the  creator  of  Julie,  and  St.  Preux  marries  his 
maid — the  author  of  Emile  sends  his  children  to  the  Foundling  hos- 
pital ! — and,  therefore,  all  who  visit  Geneva  must  talk  ecstasies  about 
Rousseau ! 

Give  me  Ferney !  for  the  realitt/  of  Voltaire,  with  all  his  faults,  is  to 
me  relief  after  the  sickly  and  crazy  eloquence  of  Jean  Jacques : — 
proceed  we  thither.  The  house  stands  about  a  mile  within  the  French 
boundary,  on  the  road  between  Geneva  and  Gex.  It  is  of  considerable 
extent,  square-built,  with  broad  eaves,  the  walls  white,  and  the  shut- 
ters of  bright  green.  An  avenue  of  poplars  leads  up  to  the  door  from 
the  gate,  about  fifty  yards.  On  one  of  the  wings  are  astronomical  and 
geometrical  emblems,  on  the  other  theatrical  ones,  meaning,  perhaps, 
to  designate  the  observatory,  if  one  there  were,  and  the  theatre.  But 
I  have  read  somewhere  that  the  theatre  stood  before  this  wing — and  I 
do  not  exactly  see  what  Voltaire  would  do  with  an  observatory.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  however,  these  emblems  exist  there.  There  are  only  two 
rooms  of  the  house  which  are  shown,  the  rest  being  occupied  by  tlie 
family  of  the  present  proprietor.  These  two  are  said  to  be  exactly  in 
the  same  state  in  which  they  were  when  Voltaire  left  Fcmey  on  his  last 
^umey  to  Paris,  and  they  have  every  appearance  that  the  truth  ia  so. 
The  first  was  the  salon  de  connpagnie ;  it  is  an  octagon  form,  with  crim- 
son tapestry,  and  a  large  ornamented  and  gilded  stove,  crowned  with 
a  bust  of  Voltaire.  This  recalled  to  my  mind  the  famous  story  of 
Phidias  Pigalle,  recorded  by  Grimm  ;  but  I  could  not  make  out  from 
our  very  stupid  conductor  whether  this  had  any   thing  in  common 
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with  that  celebrated  production.*  The  room  is  also  adorned  with  a 
number  of  indifferently  painted  pictures  of  Venuses  and  Cupids — all 
sufficiiently  naked.  There  is,  however,  one  other  which  is  very  re- 
markable for  its  subject,  though  iu  execution  is  even  inferior  to  that  of 
the  next.  It  is  an  emblematical  piece,  representing,  in  the  centre, 
Voltaire;  with  the  Henriade  in  his  hand,  being  presented  by  a  female 
figure  representing  France,  to  Apollo.  There  is  a  strange  and  some- 
what ludicrous  contrast  between  the  stiff  modern  French  habits  of 
Voltaire  and  his  conductress,  and  the  classical  nudity  of  the  god.  A 
little  to  the  right  are  flying  figures — something  like  Cherubim  or  Cu- 
'pida — crowning  the  bust  of  Voltaire  in  a  full-bottomed  wig.  On  the 
lefl  are  Fame  and  other  allegorical  personages,  whom  I  could  not  re- 
cognize,— while  in  the  front  are  Furies  annihilating  Freron  and  Vol- 
taire's other  enemies,  whose  works  are  labelled  on  their  backs !  The 
most  extraordinary  part  of  the  whole  is,  that,  we  were  assured  this  piece 
was  composed  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Voltaire  himself!  I 
cross-questioned  the,  old  guide  with  regard  to  this  repeatedly,  but  he 
stuck  immovably  to  his  point. 

But  the  bed-room  was  the  chief  object  o£  interest — for  here,  besides 
the  very  bed  on  which  he  slept,  is  the  tomb  erected  by  Madame  Denis, 
which  contained  his  heart.  The  heart  was  removed  to  the  Pantheon  at 
the  time  of  the  sale  of  the  chateau  to  M.  de  Brudet,  the  present  occu- 
pant. The  tomb  is  pyramidical,  and  crowned  with  a  bust.  Over  the 
whole  are  these  words  "  Mes  manes  sont  cotuolees,  puuque  mon  cccur  est 
au  ffdlieu  de  vous"  and,  on  a  black  board,  stretched  across  the  centre 
of  the  monument,  is  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold,  "  Son  esprit  est  par^ 
tout^  ri  son  contr  est  id'*  How  true,  said  my  companion,  that  son  es- 
prit est  parttmt!  for  here  are  we,  two  Englishmen,  who  have  all  day  been 
doing  nothing  but  spouting  extracts  from  his  works,  and  are  come  in 
pilgnmage  to  his  dwelling.  The  board,  however,  does  not  contain  the 
whole  of  the  inscription  I  have  transcribed,  for  a  part  was  broken  off — 
the  work,  as  we  were  told,  of  the  Austrians,  who  also  had  mutilated  the 
monument  in  a  manner  which  till  then  I  had  ascribed  to  the  dilapida- 
tion of  Time.  My  blood  boiled,  and  my  choler  rose  at  this.  The 
iHurbarians ! — the  worse  than  savages !  Do  they  all  partake  the  spirit 
of  their  blockhead  Emperor,  who  desired  to  have  no  learned  men  in 
his  dominions,  thus  to  hate  so  strongly  all  that  emanates  from  mind 
^at  they  mutilate  the  monument  of  departed  genius  ?  It  haa  been  the 
fashion  to  cry  out  against  the  licence  of  the  French  soldiery, — hxxtthey 
always  respected  literary  glory.  During  the  war  (the  first  war)  in 
Spain,  when  there  was  so  much  exasperation  on  both  sides,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Toboso  were  spared  from  all  exaction,  solely  because  it 
was  the  fictioned  residence  of  Dulcinea.t  And  could  not  the  very 
■.■■■■  ■      .  ■■  I  ■■  ■  ■  ..■..., 

*  It  was  one  of  Voltaire's  peculiarities  that  he  would  noti  sit  foe  his  portrait  % 
sod  when  Pigaile  was  sent  from  Paris  by  his  followers  and  admirers^  to  mould  hla 
bust,  he  always  made  the  most  outrageous  grimaces  wheneFer  the  artist  attempted 
to  catch  the  likeness.  He  was  about  to  return  to  Paris  in  despair,  when  one  day 
the  conversadon  happened  to  turn  on  Aaron's  g(^den  calf,  and  Pigaile  gare  it  as 
W  professional'  opinion  that  sueh  a  piece  of  sculpture  could  not  be  completed  in 
the  time  stated, — ^which  delighted  Voltaire  so  much,  that,  as  a  reward,  he  sat 
down  quite  still  for  half  an  hour,  during  which  the  model  was  completed, 
t  See  M.  de  Rocca  s  account  of  the  War  in  Spain. 
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abode — the  tomb  itself— of  one  like  Voltaire  find  mercy  in  the  ligbt  of 
ihctoe  who  lajr  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth  ?  1  can  understand,  if  I  cannot  pardon,  their  robbing  this  room 
of  two  pictures,  because  they  were  worth  two  hundred  louis ;  but  for 
them  wantonly  to  de&ce  this  humble  tomb  and  the  inscription  of  the 
poet's  praise, — this  indeed  argues  a  base  and  utter  brutality  of  feeling, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  none  but  those  who  wear  the  livery  of  Francis 
of  Austria  can  feel. 

The  bedstead  is  of  plain  unpainted  deal.  There  is  a  small  canopy  over 
it  in  the  French  style,  within  which  is  a  picture  of  Le  Kain — «  head 
wreathed  with  laurel.  I  thought,  but  it  might  be  ideal,  that  the  coun- 
tenance bore  some  resemblance  to  Talma — though  it  was  not  quite  so 
full  a  face  as  Talma's  is  now.  On  one  side  hung  a  portrait,  in  silken 
embroidery,  of  Catherine  of  Russia — which  the  guide  said  was  brodede 
sa  tnain  ;  'but  this,  besides  its  great  improbability,  was  evidently  not  the 
case,  as  in  the  comer  was  written  *'  LasalU  tnv*  et  fee/*  and  at  the 
bottom  was  **  Presenti  dM.de  Voltaire  par  rauieun"  Between  this 
and  the  bed  was  a  picture  of  Frederic  the  Great.  It  is  the  only 
one  I  ever  saw  not  representin'g  him  an  old  man;  in  this,  he  does 
not  appear  above  forty,  and  I  think  the  countenance  lacks,  especially 
about  the  mouth,  much  of  that  intense  shrewdness  which  the  later  pic* 
tures  present.  As  a  fellow  to  this,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  hangs 
a  picture  of  Voltaire  himself,  at  about  the  same  period  of  life,  or  per- 
haps a  few  years  older.  This  is  a  very  excellent  picture---*the  expres- 
sion of  the  eyes  is  peculiarly  real  and  cutting.  Opposite  to  Catherine 
is  M"*.  de  Chdtelet,  and  in  this  I  was  disappointed.  The  picture,  it  is 
true,  was  faded  and  feeble ;  but  there  was  nothing  remarkably  interest- 
ing in  it  in  any  way,  except  the  fact  of  its  being  that  of  M***.  de  Ch4- 
telet.  On  each  side  of  the  window  which  faces  the  bed,  were  several 
prints  of  his  most  celebrated  contemporaries,  with  some  distinguished 
additions.  There  were,  on  one  side,  Diderot,  a  fine  striking  Roman 
head  — ^Newton  —  Franklin — Racine — Milton — Washington—- Corneille 
— Marmontel;— on  the  other,  Thomas — Leibnitz — Mairan — d'Alem- 
bert — Helvetius — and  the  Due  de  Choiseul.  The  portrait  of  d*Alem- 
bert,  of  whom  I  had  never  seen  one  before,  disappointed  me  a  good 
deal ;  it  was  more  like  that  of  a  sharp,  vivacious,  humorous  French- 
man, than  of  the  great  geometrician — though  I  believe  Spursheim 
would  say  that,  like  the  turnip,  he  had  a  maUiematical  forehead.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  was  a  print  of  the  fkmily  of  Calas  receiving  the 
order  for  the  reversal  of  his  sentence.  I  do  not  wonder  that  Voltaire 
should  like  to  look  upon  this, — for  of  all  the  actions  of  his  life  there  is 
none  to  which  he  might  revert  with  such  unmingled  satisfaction.  He 
saw  what  he  believed  to  be  an  act  of  cruel  and  bloody  injustice,  and  he 
stepped  from  his  way  to  relieve,  as  far  as  it  was  yet  possible  to  reUeve» 
the  suflferers.  He  gave  his  time,  his  talents,  the  influence  of  his  great 
fame,  to  redressing  the  wrongs  of  those  who  had  no  claim  on  him  bat 
that  of  being  aggrieved  fellow-creatures.  He  braved  the  danger  which 
he  incurred  firom  bigotry  in  power,  to  which  he  was  already  obnoxious 
— he  raised  his  voice  till  the  truth  could  no  longer  be  concealed — till 
justice  could  no  longer  be  denied. 

Near  this  hangs  a  sort  of  emblematical  print  of  the  tomb  of  Voltaire 
in  Paris,  dedicated  to  *<  La  Marquise  de  Villette«  dame  de  Femey"*— 
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**  beUe  €t  bomu^  as. be  used  to  call  hen  In  another  part  of  the  room 
are  two  verv  pretty  pictures  of  a  hoy  and  a  Madonna*looking  girl, 
which  onr  old  Cicerone  said  were  painted  hy  order  of  Voltaire.  The 
boy  is  a  Savoyard,  with  a  tattered  cocked-hat«  and  the  yonng  woman, 
we  were  told,  was  *'  1m  Blanckituuse^"  and  more  than  that  deponent 
knew  not.  If  it  were  really  of  the  blanchisseuse»  I  can  only  say  that 
Voltaire  had  a  very  pretty  washerwoman. 

The  church  which  ^'  Deo  erexii  Voltaire^*  was.  locked,  and  the  man 
who  kept  the  keys  was  at  work  in  the  fields.  The  far-famed  inscrip- 
tion is  taken  down,  and  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the  church  ex- 
cept a  plain  pyramidical  monument,  very  much  resembling  in  shape 
that  in  the  bed-room,  which  Voltaire  had  built  for  himself  in  case  he 
had  died  at  Ferney.  Over  a  stable-door  nearly  adjoining,  is  the  quaint 
inscription  "  Ostium  rum  hoitium" 

We  went  into  the  garden,  which  w  laid  out  in  the  old  French  taste^ 
with  a  fish-pond  in  the  middle,  and  arboured  walks,  square  parterres, 
&c.  From  the  terrace  there  is  a  veiy  fine  view  of  the  Jura  on  one  side, 
and  of  the  Alps  with  Mont  Blanc  on  the  other.  If  I  were  inclined  to 
moralize  in  analogy,  I  might  say  that  such  a  locale  is  in  good  keepiqg 
with  Voltaire's  writings  and  genius*  'He  was  confined  within  what  has 
been  termed  **  the  trim  parterre  of  the  Gallic  Muse ;"  but  yet  he  had 
a  commanding  sight  of  free  and  gigantic  nature.  If  he  was  in  some 
measure  in  thraldom,  he  knew  what  liberty  was ;  if-— but  it  is  late  at 
night,  and  if  I  get  into  this  train,  as  the  man  says  in  the  farce,  "  there  is 
no  reason  why  I  should  ever  stop," — so  I  shall  wish  myself  good-night 
at  once.  X. 


ODE   TO    THE    CLOSING    YEAR. 

Oh,  why  should  I  attempt  to  ring 

The  knell  of  Time  in  sorrowing  tone. 
Or  sadly  tune  my  lyre  to  sing 

A  requiem  o'er  tne  year  that's  gone? 
It  has  not  been  to  me  so  bright 

That  I  should  mourn  its  timely  end. 
Or  sit  me  down  in  grief  to  write 

Farewell  to  a  departing  Aiend  I 
And  if 'twould  tarty  now  wilh  me, 

I  should  in  sooth  be  apt  to  say, 
"  Pass  on  1   i  've  had  too  much  of  thee 

To  thank  thee  for  an  hour's  delay." 

Thy  course  was  mark'd,  dark  closing  year. 
By  many  a  sigh  and  bitter  tear. 
By  promised  joys  too  long  delay'd. 
By  nopes  that  only  bloom'd  to  fade. 
By  all  that  steals  the  cheek's  warm  glow, 
And  wrings  the  heart  with  silent  woe. 
Damps  the  gay  plumes  of  Fancy's  wing. 
And  nips  her  blossoms  ere  they  spring. 
And  turns  the  lighuome  lay  or  gladness 
E'en  in  its  flow  to  strains  of  sadness. 
And  shades  wilh  clouds  of  care  and  fear 
The  promise  of  another  year.  A.  S. 


(24) 
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"  Our  victorifls  only  led  as  to  fkrther  visionary  prospects }  advantage  was  takea 
of  the  sanguine  temper  which  success  liad  wrought  the  nation  up  to." Swivr*. 

What  pigmies  in  intellect,  however  gigantic  b  stature,  were  thooe^ 
old  rebellious  Carbonari,  the  Titans,  with  their  clumsy  expedient  of 
piling  Pelion  upon  Ossa,  and  their  hopeful  project  of  taking  the  skies 
by  escalade !  it  is  the  modems,  with  their  diminutiTe  bodies  and  Ti- 
tanian  intellects,  piling  up  one  discovery  upon  another,  and  bringing  all 
matter  under  the  dominion  of  n^ind,  who  have  climbed  up,  as  it  were^ 
into  the  heavens,  detected  all  the  laws,  motions,  and  distances  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  and  brought  the  whole  system  of  the  universe  as  much 
within  the  grasp  of  our  apprehension  as  if  it  were  as  tangible  as  tlie 
planisphere  upon  our  table,  by  which  it  is  represented  in  epitome* 
Having  found  for  our  moral  lever  what  Archimedes  wanted  for  his 
material  one — ^a  basis,  we  have  performed  what  he  threatened,  by 
raising  the  world.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  told  Baoon  that  his  bouse 
was  too  small  for  him,  he  replied — *'  It  is  your  Majesty  who  have  made 
me  too  big  for  my  house ;"  we  are  all  of  us  in  the  same  predicament  with 
respect  to  the  earth  wherein  we  dwell ;  the  majesty  of  our  minds  has 
made  it  too  narrow  for  our  full  expansion.  This  paltry  sphere  was 
well  enough  in  the  outset  of  our  career,  but  we  have  penetrated  into 
all  its  secrets,  analysed  its  composition,  sifled,  weighed,  decompounded, 
exhausted,  used  it  up,  and  conquered  it,  and  have  nothing  left,  bat,  like 
so  many  Alexanders,  to  sit  down  and  blubber  for  a  new  one.  Have 
we  not  rummaged  and  ransacked  its  uttermost  corners  until  the  Row  is 
reduced  to  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  annual  supply  of 
new  travels  ?  have  we  not  mounted  above  the  clouds  in  balloons,  made 
our  descent  upon  the  earth  in  parachutes,  like  so  many  Apollos  with 
umbrellas  above  our  heads ;  drawn  down  electric  fire  from  heaven  with- 
out incurring  the  punishment  of  Prometheus ;  sported  beneath  the 
waves  in  diving  bells,  and  constructed  subaqueous  edifices  with  as 
much  composure  as  if  we  were  Tritons  running  up  a  coral  palace  for 
Amphitrite ;  crawled  into  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth  to  extract  its 
riches  by  the  assistance  of  Davy's  wire-gause  lamp»  more  wonderful- 
than  Aladdin's ;  and  sunk  wells  with  as  much  perseverance  as  if  we  were 
digging  to  unkennel  that  fresh-water  mermaid*— Truth  ?  By  wielding 
the  omnipotence  of  an  impalpable  vapour  we  have  acquired  such  a 
dominion  over  matter  that  there  is  nothing  too  stupendous  for  the  all- 
subjugating  grapple  of  our  machines,  while  we  can  impel  ponderous  ves- 
sels through  the  waves,  even  against  wind  and  tide,  with  the  velocity  of 
a  thunderbolt : — from  coal  and  oil  we  have  extracted  a  subtle  gas,  which 
being  conducted  for  miles  through  subterranean  darkness,  or  brought 
to  our  doors  and  retailed  by  the  pint  or  half-pint,  supplies  at  wiD  a 
perpetual  light ; — by  means  of  the  telegraph  we  can  converse  in  a  few 
hours  with  persons  stationed  at  the  distance  of  a  whole  Continent ;  and 
by  the  magic  of  writing  we  can  not  only  conjure  up  a  portrait  of 
the  minds  of  the  ancients,  by  referring  to  their  works,  (so  much  more 
interesting  than  any  copy  of  their  bodily  lineaments  which  might  have 
been  committed  to  the  perishable  records  of  paint  or  marble,)  but  we 
can  eternize  our  own  thoughts,  sentiments,  almost  our  very  voices^  and 
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transmit  them  uniinipairdd  to  the  ktest  posterity,  when  the  evanesceiiC 
frame  from  which  they  emanated  shall  be  scattered  in  the  air  in  the 
form  of  dust.  Reallyi  Mr.  Editor,  one's  nind  may  be  allowed  to 
stmt  a  little  in  the  pride  of  its  achievements — to  parody  the  artists 
**  ed  io  anche  son'  Pittore !"  by  exclaiming,  **  I,  too,  am  a  man  !*' — to 
look  down  with  some  contempt  on  its  fleshly  tegument  as  upon  a  scurvy 
companion  whom  it  only  condescends  to  notice  from  certain  ties  of 
consanguinity ;  and  even  to  consider  the  spacious  earth  itself  as  but  a 
larger  species  of  prison,  or  cage,  from  whicn  we  shall  ultimately  escape^ 
and  take  our  flight  to  enjoy  in  a  nobler  sphere  a  more  exalted  destiny* 
If  we  are  already  prone  to  leap  out  of  our  materiality  in  the  vain- 
g^rious  aspirations  of  the  spirit,  what  shall  restrain  us  within  the 
bounds  of  moderation  when  all  the  improvements  now  projecting  shall 
have  received  their  full  accomplishment,  and  the  new  patents  for  which 
triplications  have  been  made  shall  have  been  practically  developed  ? 
The  company  for  realizing  Dr.  Darwin  s  suggestion  of  moderating  the 
burning  ardours  of  the  torrid  zone,  by  towing  a  large  portion  of  the 
icebergs  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  latitudes,  is  already  in  a 
considerable  state  of  forwardness,  and  the  shares  are  selling  at  a  hand- 
some premium.  From  this  most  ingenious  process  a  double  advantage 
will  be  derived  :  —  first,  in  so  tempering  the  rigour  of  the  arctic  circle^ 
bv  withdrawing  the  frozen  barrier  in  which  it  is  immured,  that  the 
Esquimaux  may  be  enabled  to  crawl,  for  three  whole  inonUis  of  the 
year,  oat  of  the  holes  in  which  they  live,  without  having  their  noses 
nipped  off  by  the  scissors  of  Boreas ;  while  the  Laplanders  may  turn 
the  woolly  side  of  the  skins  in  which  they  are  clothed,  outwards  in- 
stead of  inwards,  to  the  great  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
and  the  paramount  discomfort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  fleece — videli- 
cet, the  fleas.  (Such  are  the  terms  set  forth  in  the  application  to  Par- 
liament fox  a  charter.) — Secondly,  by  effecting  such  a  modification  of 
the  torrid  temperature  that  the  n^^roes  who  now  produce  wool  upon 
their  beads  and  the  sheep  hair,  may  effect  an  exchange,  to  the  mani« 
fest  advantage  of  both  parties,  and  the  obvious  uicreftte  of  British  com^ 
meree.  It  is  caloulated  that  the  natives  of  the  great  Desert  will  shortly 
be  enabled  to  purchase  ice-creams  at  three  cowries  the  glass,  and  to 
grow  blackberries,  sloes,  and  crab-apples,  where  the  soil  now  pro- 
duces nothing  but  figs,  melons,  and  pomegranates ;  while,  if  we  cannot 
realize  the  much-ridiculed  notion  of  washing  the  blackamoor  white,  we 
map^  reasonably  hope  to  cool  him  down  to  a  bronze  heat,  or  perhaps 
ultimately  refrigerate  him  to  a  bright  mahogany.  Many  subsidiary 
benefits  will  result  from  this  grand  undertaking.  It  is  notorious  that 
we  hare  sent  two  expeditions  to  the  North  Pole,  at  a  great  risk  of 
human  life  and  a  prodigious  consumption  of  time  and  coals,  for  the 
purpoae  of  making  the  notable  discovery  that  a  certain  under-secretary 
was  wrong  in  all  his  positions  and  anticipations  ;  but  if  the  opposing 
mountains  of  ice  be  fairly  hauled  away  to  be  hung  up  to  dry  upon  the 
equinoctial  line,  or  rather  to  undergo  their  annual  liquefaction,  like  the 
blood  of  St  Januarius,  it  is  presumable  that  our  next  Discovery  ships 
will  be  enabled  to  proceed  without  opposition  to  the  loadstone  axletree 
which  is  supposed  to  protrude  from  the  sea  at  the  North  Pole,  carry  a 
specimen  of  it  through  Baffin's  Bay  to  the  sea  of  Kamschatka,  and  so 
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naka  a  sliort  voyage  home  by  the  new  cut  aciNiM  the  Iitkaaiua  of 
Darien.  A  second  and  not  less  important  advantage  wUl  be.  the  great 
knpidBe  given  to  our  manufactures  from  the  number  of  steam-enginei 
that  muat  neoessarily  be  employed  in  removing  and  towing  such  im^ 
mense  masses.  Perkins's  afqparatus  will  be  nsedi  and  by  navigating  the 
vessels  by  Carbonari  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  who 
are  aecusteraed  to  coals  and  exploeions,  it  is  calculated  that  a  pressure 
of  fifteen  hundred  atmospheres  to  the  square  inch  may  be  sia&ly  expe» 
•rimented,  at  which  charge  an  engine  of  the  smallest  dimensions  will  at- 
tain such  a  prodigious  concentration  of  power,  as  to  drag  an  iceberg  of 
«  mile  in  circumference,  supposing  the  requisite  impulsion  and  velocity 
can  be  communicated  to  it,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  Aa 
the- whole  of  the  shares  are  not  yet  sold,  a  few  subscribers  may  still  be 
taken  in  upon  application  at  the  proper  office. 

A  second  undertaking,  not  less  gigantic  in  its  conception  or  beneficod 
in  its  object,  has  been  suggested  by  the  following  portion  of  an  ancient 
Milesian  astronomical  hymn,  entitled  *'  Langolee." 

**  Long  life  to  the  moon,  for  a  noble  sweet  creature. 

That  serves  us  with  lamplight  each  nieht  in  the  dark ; 
While  the  sun  only  shines  in  the  day,  which  by  nature 

Wants  no  light  at  all,  as  you  all  may  remark  $— 
But  as  for  the  moon,  by  my  soul*  1  'if  be  bound.  Sir, 
T  would  save  the  whofe  nation  a  ereat  many  pound.  Sir, 
To  subscribe  for  to  light  her  up  all  the  year  round.  Sir, 
Och  I  it's  true  as  1  'm  now  singing  Langolee  1" 

This  valuable  hint  is  likely  to  be  realised  by  an  ingenious  applicar 
tion  of  Dr.  Black's  theory  of  latent  heat.  It  is  well  known  that  ail 
bodies  contain  a  certain  portion  of  caloric,  which  they  give  out  by 
pressure  ;^  almost  every  substance  becomes  warm  by  friction,  cold  metals 
may  be  hammered-  till  they  are  hot,  and  we  have  now  a  familiar  iUua* 
tration  of  this  principle  in  the  new  instantaneous*light  machines,  which 
prodfice  fire  by  simple  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Independently  of 
the  quantity  of  this  subtle  element  with  which  the  moon,  in  common 
with  all  matter,  is  pervaded,  she  must  have  absorbed,  almost  to 
saturation,  the  ardent  rays  of  the  sun  which  have  been  playing  upon 
her  surface  for  such  a  succession  of  ages,  and  we  have  thus  animmenae 
reservoir  of  quiescent  moonshine  ready  to  be  reconverted  into  active 
sunshine,  if  adequate  means  can  be  found  for  its  expression.  To  effect 
diis  purpose  it  is  proposed  to  raise  in  patent  balloons  a  sufficient  num* 
ber  of  hydraulic  presses  to  compel  the  moon  to  give  out  caloric  in  the 
proportions  that  may  be  required.  From  accurate  calculations  it  ap- 
pears that  a  sufficient  quantity  may  be  easily  procured  to  double  the 
attraction  of  that  planet  upon  the  ocean,  and  of  course  to  enable  ahipe 
to  work  double  tides-^-an  incalculable  benefit  to  our  commerce.  By 
converging  the  rays  into  a  focus,  and  directing  them  to  particular  ponds 
and  lakes,  their  temperature  may  be  raised  to  the  boiling  point,  or  212 
of  Fahrenheit,  which  will  effect  an  in^rtant  saving  in  the  making  of 
tea  and  all  culinary  processes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  improvement  of  the 
general  health  by  such  extensive  and  natural  warm  baths.  From  the 
known  influence  of  this  lununary  upon  lunatics,  some  unfavourable 
symptoms  may  at  first  be  manifested  by  our  amateur  actorsi  cranioloT 
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guts,  writers  of  Visioiis  of  Judgment,  followers  of  Jomaa  fioothcotei 
believers  in  Prince  Hohenlohe's  mirscles,  March  kares,  and  holders  of 
Spanish,  Poyais,  aiid  Columbian  Stock ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  ad* 
djtional  heat  will  enable  us  to  grow  at  least  double  tbe^qtMotity  of  cab- 
bage, air  important  solace  to  artisans  in  general^  but  more  fMurticnlarly 
to  our  tailors.  Compensation  most  of  course  be  made  to  our  writers 
of  Sonnets  to  the  Moon,  who  will  be  cut  short  of  their  whole  iburteaa 
fines  if  they  cannot  apostrophise  her  as  pale  Cynthia,  and  dissert  upon 
her  chaste  ray  and  mild  lustre ;  but  this  expense  will  be  more  than  re- 
paid by  the  treasures  that  will  doubtless  be  discovered  in  that  repertory 
of  all  lost  things,  from  the  wits  of  Orlando  down  to  the  wit  of  Don 
Joan.  The  Lord  of  the  lantern  and  bush,  who  basso  long  stood  in  bis 
own  light,  will  be  let  down  by  a  parachute  and  exhibited  at  Bollock's 
in  Piccadilly,  as  the  Man  out  of  die  Moon,  from  which  it  is  expected  to 
procure  a  sufficient  revenue  to  raise  tto  wind  foi^  the  balloDns. 

Many  ingenious  mechanicians  entertain  serious  doubts  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  the  third  scheme^  for  which  patents  have  been  taken  oot, 
though  I  cannot  myself  see  any  scientiiic  grounds  for  their  misgivings. 
Volcanoes  are  now  universally  admitted  to  owe  their  projectile  power 
to  steam.     Water  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  from  seme  of  the 
caverns  of  the  deep,  comes  in  contact  with  the  subterranean  fires,  pro- 
ducing such  an  instantaneous  expansion  of  vapour  that  in  its  efforts  to 
escape,  it  tears  open  the  surface  and  carries  all  before  it,  thus  forming 
a  natural  steam-engine.     Hitherto  its  tremendous  power,  being  left  to 
its  own  irregular  energies,  has  either  ended  in  smoke,  or  produced 
terror,  havock,  and  destruction,  by  desolating  plains  and  overwhelming 
cities.     It  is  high  time  to  stop  these  mischievous  pranks,  and  avail  our- 
selves of  that  stupendous  engine  which  Nature  herself  has  built,  and 
offers  us  ready  made  and  for  nothing,  even  supplying  aa  inexhaustible 
reservoir  of  fuel  without  one  shilling  expense.     It  is  proposed  to  fix 
an  Apparatus  over  the  crater  of  Vesuvius^  so  as  to  convert  the  moon- 
fain  into  a  regular  steam-engine,  turning  a  river  into  one  of  the  smaller 
orifices  to  generate  die  vapour  in  any  quantities,  and  of  course  provi- 
ding safety-valves  for  its  escape  after  a  certain  pressure,  whieh,  as  the 
mountain  itself  forms  the  boiler,  may  be  carried  to  many  thousand  at- 
mospheres upon  the  square  inch.    The  direction  of  this  incalculable 
power,  which  will  give  the  shareholders  the  command  of  the  whole 
world,  is  a  matter  for  fiiture  consideration ;  but  it  is  proposed  in  the 
first  instance  to  make  Vesuvius  instrumental  to  the  complete  excavation 
of  Hereulaneum  and  Pompeii,  which  seems  but  fair,  as  it  was  the  sole 
cause  of  their  destruction,  and  to  project  all  the  excavated  rubbish  into 
the  Hellespont,  so  as  to  stop  the  passage  of  die  Dardanelles  to  the 
Turkirii  fleet,  and  thus  operate  a  favourable  diversion  for  the  G^redcs. 
The  projector  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  by  this  enormous  engine  he 
can,  if  necessary,  stop  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  upon  it  axis— an 
invaluable  security  to  our  Asiatic  possessions,  as  in  the  event  of  a  mu- 
tiny or  revolution  in  that  quarter  we  could  keep  them  in  the  dark  for 
six  months,  and  so  ruin  them  in  the  cost  of  candles ;  or  renew  the  days 
of  Phaeton,  by  scorching  them  in  the  sun  until  they  allowed  us  to  rule 
the  roast.     A  certain  theorist  has  suggested  that  we  might  even  raise 
the  earth  nearer  to  the  sun,  provided  it  was  previously  lightened  by 
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embarking  in  balloons  all  our  heaviest  and  most  bulky  articles— such 
as  the  History  of  Brazil^  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  Busby's  Lncretias, 
Louis  Dixhuit,  all  our  tomes  of  controversial  divinity,  the  elephant  at 
Exeter  Change,  &c.  &c. — ^but  I  confess  I  am  disposed  to  consider  this 
scheme  as  the  chimera  of  a  visionary. 

Others  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  pronounce  a  similar  judgment  upon 
the  fourth  project,  which  will,  however,  be  very  shortly  in  a  course  of 
actual  experiment.  It  appears  by  the  last  papers  from  America  that  a 
Colonel  Sims  has  proposed  to  the  President  to  discover  a  new  worlds 
and  has  demanded  a  squadron  for  the  purpose.  This  terra  incognita 
he  maintains  to  be  situated  within  our  own  globe — ^that  the  old  earth,  in 
fact,  has  a  young  one  in  its  stomach ;  and  the  arguments  by  which  he 
supports  this  strange  position  are  both  numerous  and  plausible.  If 
Columbus,  by  merely  consulting  a  map  of  the  world,  became  convinced 
that  the  equipoise  of  the  system  required  a  counter*ponderant  conti- 
nent in  the  southern  ocean,  the  colonel  insists  that  we  may  a  fortiori 
conclude  that  the  earth  must  contain  another  within  it.  In  the  first 
place,  he  observes,  that  Nature  is  ever  economical  of  her  means,  creating 
nothing  in  vain ;  but  that  if  we  presume  the  whole  contents  of  our 
planet,  which  is  nearly  eight  thousand  miles  in  diameter,  to  be  solids 
there  would  not  only  be  an  incredible  waste  of  materials,  but  that  the 
weight  of  such  a  prodigious  mass  would  infallibly  drag  us  out  of  our 
sphere  in  the  system  of  the  universe,  and  precipitate  us  into  the  blind 
abysses  of  space.  M.  Dupin  calculates  the  weight  of  the  great  pjrramid 
at  above  ten  millions  of  tons ;  yet  what  is  this  huge  pile,  enormous  as  it 
isy  compared  to  a  single  mountain  ?  and  what  are  all  the  mountains  and 
seas  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  compared  to  its  cubic  contents  ! 
By  supposing  it  to  be  hollow,  its  buoyancy  in  space  becomes  no  longer 
inexplicable,  and  the  principal  difficulty- that  remains  is  to  discover 
the  door  of  entrance,  which  the  colonel  confidently  pronounces  to  be 
situated  at  the  North  Pole.  It  is  conjectured  that  all  the  mountains 
of  the  undiscovered  land  are  formed  of  loadstone,  and  that  the  position 
of  the  aperture  leading  to  them  occasions  the  polarity  of  the  needle. 
Its  name  occasioned  some  little  difficulty,  the  term  new  world  being 
already  applied,  the  new  new  world  being  deemed  tautologous ;  Simaia 
was  rejected  as  not  being  classical,  Simia  as  exposed  to  a  ludicrous 
perversion,  Subterranea  as  not  strictly  accurate,  the  country  being 
rather  within  than  beneath  our  own,  on  which  account  it  was  finally  re- 
solved to  term  it  Interranea.  A  loan  has  already  been  raised  for  the 
new  government,  and  the  Interranean  five  per  cents,  are  quoted  at 
96,  having  been  done  at  a  100.  A  bookseller  in  the  Row  has  given  a 
considerable  sum  for  the  copy-right  of  the  Voyage,  and  the  public  of 
both  Continents  (who  now  discover  the  appropriateness  of  that  designa- 
.tion  since  they  contain  another  within  them)  are  looking  with  the  utmost 
anxiety  for  the  results  of  this  interesting  voyage.  H. 
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It  may  not  always  be  possible,  in  the  formation  of  travelling  alii* 
ancesy  to  foresee  that  opposition  of  tastes  and  opinions  which  I  have 
described  as  tending,  in  various  ways,  to  damp  enjoyment  and  awaken 
disgust ;  but  the  inconvenience  arising  from  a  discrepancy  of  pursuits 
ikiay  generally  be  anticipated.  I  have  therefore  avoided  the  mineralogist, 
with  his  two-pound  hammer  and  his  budget  of  broken  stones,  looking  as 
if  he  had  carried  off  one  of  Mr.  M' Adam's  roads  ;  I  have  shunned  the 
botanist,  who  would  lead  me  through  miles  of  marsh  to  meet  with  a 
nondescript  duckweed,  or  starve  me  on  a  barren  crag  while  he  com- 
pleted his  set  of  lichens,  or  fix  me  a  whole  day  in  a  hedge-alehouse, 
that  he  might  study  a  scarce  kind  of  houseleek :  and  I  have  generally 
kept  aloof  from  all  those  ardent  travellers  who  pursue  any  study  or 
amusement  so  indiscreetly  and  with  so  little  prudent  respect  of  persons, 
times,  or  places,  as  to  procure   themselves  a  mortifying  notoriety 
wherever  they  appear.     A  very  well-meaning  enthusiast  of  this  class 
is  my  respected  acquaintance  Mrs,  Sarah  Clackmannan,  a  lady  of 
great  literary  attainments  but  unbouilded  simplicity,  who  makes  it  her . 
boast  to  study  human  nature  from  the  drawing-room  to  the  cottage. 
Every  journey  she  takes  is,  to  her,  a  sentimentu  one,  and  the  choicest 
i^ulta  of  her  observation  are  from  time  to  time  collected  into  elegant 
volumes  and  printed  for  private  distribution ;  a  harmless  indulffeoce 
of  vanity  in  a  maiden  of  large  fortune  and  of  "  a  certain  age."     In  the 
drawing-room  her  peculiarities  are  understood  and  humoured ;  but  the 
cottage  which  she  has  visited  as  a  stranger  (for  where  she  is  known  her 
approach  is  welcome  notwithstanding  her  eccentricity  of  conduct)  never 
receives  her  a  second  time  without  marked  uneasiness ;  and  very-often, 
if  she  has  been  descried  at  a  distance,  every  inmate  is  gone  to  the  fields 
by  the  time  she  taps  at  the  door.     Her  custom  is  to  establish  herself  in 
the  midst  of  the  rural  family,  and  interrogate  every  person  in  down« 
right  terms  upon  such  matters  as  appear  to  her  most  interesting ;  the 
nen  upon  their  village  feuds,  their  amours,  jealousies,  pecuniary  losses, 
snd  the  faux-pas  of  their  female  relations ;  the  women  upon  their  ma^ 
trimonial  expectations,  their  rivalries,  and  their  disappointments  in 
love.    Unhappily,  nature  has  not  formed  her  for  the  arts  of  insinuation ; 
her  bodily  proportions  approach  rather  to  those  of  the  elk  than  of  the 
sntelope  ;  in  other  words,  she  is  a  large,  bony  person,  about  six  feet 
Itigh ;  she  steps  up  a  staircase  like  the  statue  in  Don  Griovanni ;  her 
▼oice  says  in  all  its  tones  **  We  are  a  giantess ;"  her  laughter  might  be 
•apposed  the  cackle  of  Sindbad's  roc  ;  her  condolence,  the  moaning  of 
Glamdalclitch  for  the  loss  of  Grildrig ;  and  when  she  adopts  a  sooth- 
ing tone,  it  is  as  if  one  should  make  love  through  a  speaking-trumpet.  - 
Meeting  her  once  at  a  watering-place,  I  was  ensnared  into  an  accept- 
aoce  of  her  offer  to  carry  me  in  her  pony-chaise  through  some  of  the 
neighbouring  villages.     At  the  first  of  these  she  began  her  accustomed 
▼isits  to  the  cottages ;  and  she  questioned  an  innocent-looking  girl,  the 
parish-clerk's  daughter,  in  such  a  manner  that  I  became  uncomfortable 
at  the  third  query,  and  in  five  minutes  was  obliged,  from  mere  embar- 
nssment,  to  stroll  into  the  street.     By  and  by  I  had  great  difficulty  to 
dissuade  her  from  alighting  at  a  house  where  it  was  evident  no  modest 
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woman  ought  to  be  seen,  nor  indeed  any  man  who  valued  ^>pearaDce8« 
At  last  groups  began  to  assemble  at  the  doors  and  gaze  after  us,  and  I 
overheard  some  talk  of  a  man  in  woman's  clothes ;  my  fair  companion 
asked  me  what  the  people  said ;  I  muttered  something  about  a  typhus 
fever,  and  Mrs.  Clackmannani  who  is  afraid  of  every  thing,  but  par* 
ticularly  of  infectious  diseases,  wheeled  her  pony  about  and  fled  home 
with  as  much  alacrity  as  I  could  deeire« 

I  cannot  forget,  among  the  fellow^trsvellers  who  have  exposed  me 
and  themselves  to  an  unwelcome  share  of  public  notice,  a  gentleman 
who  once  accompanied  me  from  Lausanne,  when  I  had  occasion  to  leave 
that  city  in  considerable  haste.  We  were  setting  out  before  daybreak, 
in  a  very  dark  morning.  All  at  once  it  struck  my  companion  that  he 
had  never  paid  a  visit  to  the  celebrated  house  and  garden  in  which  Mr. 
Gibbon  completed  bis  Roman  History.  Without  esgplaining  himself  to 
any  one,  he  took  up  an  ostler's  lantern,  and  very  quietly  walked  down 
the  street  to  Gibbon's  house,  where  he  made  sueh  vigorous  application 
to  the  bells  and  doors  as  roused  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  this  classical 
abode,  but  their  neighbours  on  every  side.  To  make  himself  under- 
stood  by  the  quaking  porter,  who  at  last  answered  his  summons,  was 
an  affair  of  more  time  than  the  emergency  allowed,  and  the  bold 
Briton,  first  putting  an  ecu  into  the  man's  hand  and  desiring  him  not 
to  be  uneasy,  marched  familiarly  through  the  house,  let  himself  into 
the  garden,  took  two  turns  on  the  terrace,  examined  the  summer- 
house  with  his  lantern,  and  came  back  well  satisfied  with  his  expl<nt, 
and  very  indifferent  to  the  opinions  of  some  hundred  lookers  on,  who 
were  gathered  together  in  the  streets  and  at  the  windows,  part  of  them 
terrified,  part  angry,  part  amused,  but  all  willing  to  put  the  worst 
construction  upon  this  outrage  of  the  mad  English.  It  required  the 
sacrifice  of  a  few  more  ^cus  to  abridge  our  explanation  with  the  police 
on  this  unseasonable  tribute  to  departed  genius,  and  we  did  not  escape^ 
from  Lausanne  till  it  was  light  enough  for  the  saucy  citizens  to  laugh 
in  our  faces.  Again,  in  the  course  of  the  same  journey,  we  liad  fixed 
our.  residence  for  the  evening  in  one  of  the  soberest  Swiss  townSf  Lu- 
cern ;  my  companion  was,  by  some  accident,  separated  from  me,  and 
I  presently  found  him,  to  my  infinite  shame  and  consternation,  about- 
ing  at  the  highest  pitch  of  his  voice  in  a  court  of  the  Ursuline  convent. 
When  be  had  finished  this  exercise,  he  laughed  several  times  with  great 
energy,  after  which  he  changed  his  place  and  shrieked,  then  barked 
like  a  dog,  and  was  at  last  beginning  to  thunder  out  a  stave  of  '*  Old 
Towler,"  when  I  recovered  presence  of  mind  enough  to  lay  hands  upon 
him  and  cut  short  his  amusement  Several  domestics  of  the  convent 
had  been  gazing  at  him  in  silent  alarm,  but  without  daring  to  approach^ 
as  they  naturally  supposed  him  to  be  some  raging  demoniac,  or  a  per- 
son just  seized  with  hydrophobia*  I  enquired  what  ailed  him,  and  if 
he  were  determined  to  bring  the  whole  town  upon  us  ?  "  Do  not  in« 
terrupt  me,"  he  said,  (and  began  to  crow  like  a  cock,)  '*  I  am  only  try- 
ing for  an  echo.  It  is  very  odd,  I  am  sure  I  read  in — I  don't  know 
whose  travels,  that  there  was  an  echo  about  the  Ursuline  convent  in 
this  city,  which  gave  five  responses.  But  these  things  are  very  hard 
to  find  sometimes.  I  once  shouted  three  days  at  an  old  alA>ey  in 
Ireland  before  I  could  make  it  answer.  The  people  were  so  ignorant 
they  knew  nothing  about  it.     But,  as  you  say,  perhaps  I  am  in  a  mis*. 
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take  here*  I  tbonglit  it  was  tb^  Uraulines.  We  will  try  the  Carmelites 
as  we  walk  home." 

My  first  associate  in  any  tour  of  pleasure  was  my  honest,  simple, 
and  affectionate  schoolfellow  George  Waters,  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
the  picturesque,  and  an  humhle  follower  of  Gilpin  and  his  disciples. 
His  chief  solace  and  amusement,  even  from  childhood,  was  to  sit  in 
the  open  air  and  draw  landscapes ;  hut  one  hard  fatality  has  attended 
aD  his  efforts  from  that  time  even  to  the  present ;  that  no  person,  un- 
less previously  informed,  could  ever  say  with  certainty  what  place  his- 
drawing  represented.  At  the  time  of  our  first  leaving  school,  my 
friend  Waters  and  I  set  out  on  a  pedestrian  tour  through  Wales ;  I  un* 
der  taking  all  meaner  cares  of  the  expedition,  and  he  engaging  to  sketch 
the  country  as  we  went  along,  till  we  should  have  the  whole  princi-' 
pality  in  our  portfolio.  Poor  Waters's  execution  was  rather  tardy,  and 
untoward  events  would  sometimes  interrupt  our  proceedings :  once  in- 
deed we  narrowly  escaped  rough  usage  firom  the  natives,  when  my 
firiend  had  got  into  a  tree  for  the  sake  of  improving  his  prospect,  not 
noticing  that  the  boughs  bore  apples,  nor  reflecting  diat  he  had  climbed 
a  fence  to  arrive  at  this  station.  It  was  obvious  that  no  other  place 
would  have  aflbrded  a  depent  side-screen  to  the  landscape  in  hand,  but 
the  clowns  did  not  understand  painter's  English,  and  the  drawing  was 
not  snfficieatly  advanced  to  speak  for  itself.  Shortly  afterwards, 
either  from  sitting  too  long  on  a  tombstone  while  my  companion  deli- 
neated the  church  of  Llangibby,  or  from  remaining  several  hours  ^- 
posed  to  the-sun  and  flies  on  a  similar  occasion,  in  a  swamp  near  Har- 
lech, 1  was  attacked  with  fever ;  our  journey  was  interrupted  at  its  re- 
motest pointy  our  funds  failed,  and,  before  any  remittances  could  reach 
OS,  poor  Waters  had  sold  his  pencils,  his  inks,  his  mathematical  in- 
stntmeDts,  and  in  short,  his  whole  drawing-case  piece  bv  piece,  re^ 
tainiog  only  his  landscapes,  which  nobody  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
boy. 

Immediately  after  the  last  peace  we  again  became  fellow-travellers 
in  Italy  and  the  Tyrol ;  but  advancing  years  had  now  robbed  both 
friends  of  that  elastic  spirit  and  that  openness  to  pleasurable  impress* 
sions  which  had  given  a  charm  to  our  earlier  expedition,  in  the  midst 
of  its  disasters.  He  had  become  more  inert,  I  more  impatient,  and 
although  I  esteemed  his  character  and  took  delight  in  his  conversationy 
I  was  now  fully  sensible  of  the  ridicule  to  which  his  peculiarities  ex- 
posed us.  Once  indeed  I  was  highly  provoked,  when  I  heard  the 
people  of  a  small  town  where  we  then  resided,  call  one  another  to  sec 
the  Englishman  dancing  a  minuet  with  their  church-steeple,  and  on 
looking  out,  perceived  my  friend  (a  gaunt  stiff  man  of  a  melancholy 
countenance)  deliberately  stepping  from  left  to  right  and  from  right  to 
left  of  the  chureh-yard,  and  eyeing  the  steeple  with  great  earnestness, 
as  if  it  had  really  been  his  partner  in  a  b^l-room.  He  did  not  even 
perceive  the  gproups  that  were  amusing  themselves  at  his  expense,  so 
entirely  was  he  occupied  in  fixing  his  point  of  view  for  a  projected 
landscape,  by  bringing  the  church  into  a  line  with  some  distant  glaciers. 
On  our  return  northward  we  met  with  an  adventure  even  more  un- 
pleasant than  the  affair  of  the  apple-tree.  We  had  entered  a  frontier 
town  where  the  garrison  regulations  were  at  that  time  enforced  with 
great  vigilance  and  severity.     My  friend,  notwithstanding  several  ad* 
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monitions/  had  persisted  in  sketching  certain  picturesque  points  about 
the  citadel,  till  at  length  he  was  arrested  and  carried  before  some  of 
the  officers  on  duty,  as  a  person  suspiciously  employed  in  noting  down 
the  defences  and  inlets  of  the  place.  The  trespasses  he  had  really 
committed  in  this  way  were  too  trifling  for  a  moment's  notice,  but  in 
turning  over  the  whole  of  his  sketchbook,  these  sagacious  inquisitors 
found  weighty  matter  of  accusation.  "  Here,^  said  one  of  the  Ger- 
mans, **  here  is  a  view  of  the  Old  Sallyport ;  not  a  stone  forgotten 
upon  my  word !"  ''Sallyport!"  cried  the  unlucky  sketcber,  "  that  is 
the  tomb  of  Virgil  at  Naples."  ^*  Naples  is  an  open  town/'  replied  the 
phlegmatic  man  of  war  ;  ''  there  are  no  such  works  as  these  in  an  <open 
town.  Do  not  trifle  with  us,  good  friend."  *'  And  this,"  said  another, 
after  several  minutes  pondering,  and  with  the  air  of  a  man  clearing  up*a 
mystery,  "this  decides  the  matter  at  once.  Here  is  a  complete  ground- 
plan  of  the  place,  outworks  and  all,  from  the  West  Gate  to  Su  Stephen's 
Battery."  ''  Good  Heavens !"  cried  the  impatient  culprit,  *^  my  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  Borromean  Islands  !  Ah,  Sir  !  wait  till  this  sketch  is 
filled  up  and  tinted,  and  then  talk  to  me  of  ground-plans!"  The 
officers  merely  observed  that  the  gentleman  was  very  jocose,  consider- 
ing his  situation ;  they  secured  his  sketchbook,  and  left  poor  Waters 
not  so  much  perplexed  at  the  dilemma  in  which  he  stood,  as  offended 
by  the  indignity  offered  to  his  graphic  powers.  The  commandant, 
however,  was  immediately  acquainted  with  what  had  passed,  and  this 
officer,  whose  wife  occasionally  amused  herself  with  drawing,  veiy 
readily  comprehended  that  the  Sallyport  might  be  meant  for  Virgil's 
tomb,  and  the  ground-plan  for  Lake  Maggiore  and  its  islands :  he 
closed  the  investigation  with  a  polite  apology,  and,  in  consideration  of 
what  had  passed,  he  liberally  gave  my  friend  permission  to  copy  any 
thing  he  pleased  while  the  town  should  be  honoured  with  his  presence. 
It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  thought  that  the  foibles  I  have  exhibited  in 
these  and  the  preceding  sketches  have  been  dwelt  upon  in  a  misan- 
diropic  and  unsocial  spirit.  I  have  journeyed  alone  with  pleasure,  and 
have  also  had  companions  from  whom  I  have  grieved  to  part.  There 
are  times  when  the  most  capricious  humourist  I  have  described  would 
be  a  desirable  associate  ;  there  are  also  moments  in  which  perhaps  no 
converse  of  human  kind  could  increase  the  sum  of  enjoyment.  When 
we  read  those  well-known  lines  of  the  Traveller, 

"  Even  now,  where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend, 
I  sit  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend  ; 
And,  placed  on  high  above  the  storm's  career. 
Look  downward  where  an  hundred  realms  appear : 
Lakes,  forests,  cities,  plains  extending  wide. 
The  pomp  of  kings,  the  shepherd's  humbler  prides- 
will  the  most  gregarious  of  mortals  afiirm  that  his  feeling  of  the  de- 
scription would  be  improved  by  reading  "  We  sit  us  down  ?" 

But  the  question  with  whom  to  travel,  or  whether  the  expedition 
shall  be  solitary  or  otherwise,  must  of  course  be  decided  according  to 
each  man's  humour  and  inclination,  his  views  in  undertaking  the 
journey,  and  his  opportunities  of  selecting  a  companion.  Upon  these 
points  no  individual  can  determine  for  another,  nor  have  I  attempted 
to  propose  any  rule.  Good  manners,  temper,  and  common  sense  may» 
indeed,  be  set  down  as  indispensable  in  all  cases ;  beyond  these  requi- 
sites I  scarcely  know  of  any  that  can  be  universally  insisted  on.  For  my- 
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self,  I  could  never  turn  my  back  upon  such  qualities  as  wit,  gaiety,  and 
the  talent  of  conversation  ;  but  a  business-lil^e  explorer  of  countries 
would,  perhaps,  blame  even  these  as  tending  to  interrupt  the  principal 
pursuit.     And  I  must  confess  (if  I  may,  in  condusion,  refer  once  more 
to  my  own  adventures)  that  the  most  unprofitable  journey  I  ever  made,  in 
respect  of  mere  instruction,  was  that  in  which  my  companions  were 
Che  most  agreeable  and  accomplished  men.    We  traversed  Holland  and 
9  part  of  North  Germany ;  our  plans  were  always  regulated  by  the  pre- 
vailing inclination  of  the  moment,  and  the  general  ease  was  held  para^ 
mount  to  all  other  travelling  considerations.     We  floated  carelessly 
upon  the  canals,  and  rolled  along  the  roads  without  any  impatience  to 
arrive ;  in4eed  we  were  often  stopped  in  the  midst  of  some  plajrful  al- 
tercation or  trifling  literary  argument,  and  found  with  surprise  that  our 
•tage  was  already  performed.    In  the  towns  we  dwelt  just  so  long  as 
they  afforded  novelty  and  excitemept ;  if  our  introductions  prconiBed 
well,  we  mixed  in  private  society,  if  not,  we  hunted  for  eccentricities 
on  the  surface  of  public  life ;  if  both  failed,  we  bad  always  wherewithal 
to  make  the  hour  pass,  among  ourselves,  in  rallying,  or  speculating  on 
fimciful  topics,  or  reporting  our  separate  adventures.    To  the  tyranny 
of  valets-de-place  we  never  submitted ;  but  if  occasion  served,  we  al- 
lowed the  cicerone  to  speak  to  us  of  a  stadt-house,  or  a  botanic  garden, 
or  a  gallery  of  pictures,  and  even  went  with  him  to  view  these  objects, 
unless,  as  it  too  frequently  happened,  some  other  momentary  whim 
interfered  to  forbid  the  expedition.     When  we  arrived  in  any  place,  we 
were,  like  the  lyric  poet,  more  diaposed  to  enquire  *'  quo  Chium  pretio 
cadum  mercemur  V*  than  to  learn  old  municipal  anecdotes,  or  stories 
of  battle  and  siege  ;  indeed,  if  we  had  compiled  a  narrative  of  this  ex- 
cursion, it  would  have  been  about  as  scanty  in  the  statistical  details  as 
Horace's  account  of  the  journey  to  Brundusium,  and  would,  perhaps, 
have  turned  upon  nearly  the  same  topics.     Our  memorandum-hooks 
were  a  spacious  blank ;  we  had  made  no  record  of  churches,  palaces, 
or  villaa,  nor  even  of  books  or  pictures ;  much  less  had  we  attempted 
to  preserve  estimates  of  population,  commercial  returns,  or  notices  oa 
the  state  of  parties.     We  bad  not  heard  the  organ  of  Haarlem ;  we  had 
not  enquired  afler  the  shop-board  of  John  of  Leyden ;  we  were  not 
sure  that  any  of  us  had  seen  Peter  the  Great's  cottage.     Our  recoUec* 
tions  were,  that  in  such  a  place  we  had  dined  with  some  formal  military 
pedants,  in  anotber,  kept  vigils  with  a  bon-vivaut  professor ;  here  we 
had  resolved  that  no  such  thing  existed  as  Dutch  beauty,  and  there  we 
had  read  our  recantation ;  in  such  a  house  we  had  plotted  hoaxes  on 
the  Hollanders  with  a  lively  Frenchwoman  ;  on  such  a  canal  we  had 
fiMnemted  a  mutiny  in  the  treckschuyt ;  at  Utrecht  we  had  astonished 
a  learned  doctor  by  addressing  him  in  the  Latin  of  Ignoramus  and 
Duhnao.;  at  Ryawick,  while  drinking  claret  under  a  bower  of  lime- 
trees,  we  had  made  our  imaginary  partition  of  Europe  among  the 
living  authors*    It.  was  plain  we  were  in  no  condition  to  lay  our  re- 
auurl^  before  the  public;  we  had  acquired  little  knowledge,  but  had 
enjoyed  much  pleasure,  and  secured  mncb  future  happiness,  fbr  we  luid 
prosperously  terminated  one  of  those  ventures  in  social  life,  which, 
when  successful,  tend  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  strengthen  confidence, 
increase  regard,  and  give  the  tteUownesa  of  ancient  ^endship  to  the 
brvid  intercourse  ^f  youth. 
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On  the  Spirit  of  Obligations, 

ThU  two  rarest  tfaingv  to  be  met  with  are  good  sense  and  gfrnA*- 
mtvre.  For  one  man  who  judges  right,  there  are  twenty  who  can  say 
good  things ;  as  there  are  numbers  who  wilt  serve  yon  or  do '  fVtendly 
actions,  for  one  who  really  wii^es  you  well.  It  has  been  said,  and 
often -repeated,  that  **  mere  good^nature  is  a  fool  :**  but  I  think  that  the 
dearth  of  sound  sense,  for  the  most  part,  proceeds  from  the  want  of  a 
real,  unaffected  interest  in  things,  except  as  they  react  upon  omrseh^es'; 
or  fh>m  a  neglect  of  the  maxim  of  that  good  old  philanthropist/ who 
said,  **  Nihil  kunumi  a  me  a&enum  puto,"  The  narrowness  of  the  heaft 
warps  die  understanding,  and  makes  ns  weigh  objects  in  thl^  scales  of 
our  self-love,  instead  of  those  of  truth  and  justice.  We  consider  not 
the  merits  of  the  case,  or  what  is  due  to  others,  but  the  manner  in 
which  our  own  credit  or  consequence  will  be  affected;-  and  adapt  oKfe' 
opinions  and  conduct  to  the  last  of  these  rather  than  to  the  first.  The 
judgment  is  seldom  wrong  where  the  feelings  are  right ;  and  they  gene- 
rally are  so,  provided  tliey  are  warm  and  sincere.  He  who  intends 
odiers  well,  is  likely  to  advise  them  for  the  best;  he  who  has  any  cause 
at  heart,  seldom  ruins  it  by  his  imprudence.  Those  who  play  the 
public  or  their  friends  slippery  tricks,  have  in  secret  no  objection  to  be>^ 
tray  them.  *  * 

One  finds  out  the  folly  and  malice  of  mankind  by  the  imperthieftte 
of  friends — by  their  professions  of  service  and  tenders  of  adrioe-^^y 
their  fears  for  your  reputation  and  anticipation  of  what  the  wwrid  tnay 
aay  of  you ;  by  which  means  they  suggest  objections  to  your  enemies, 
and  at  the  same  time  absolve  themselves  from  the  task  of  justt^i^ 
your  errors,  by  having  warned  you  of  the  consequences-^by  the  ease 
with  which  they  tell  you  ill-news,  and  conceal  from  you  any  iattering 
circumstance — by  their  dread  of  your  engaging  in  any  Greditid>le  at- 
tempt, and  mortification,  if  you  succeed — by  the  difficulties  nnd 
hindrances  they  throw  in  your  way — by  their  satisfoetion  when  you 
happen  to  make  a  sl^p  or  get  into  a  scrape,  and  their  determination 
to  tie  your  hands  behind  you,  lest  you  should  get  out  of  it-*^y  tbehr 
f«nic»terrors  at  your  entering  into  a  vindication  of  yourself,  lest  in  the 
bourse  of  it,  you  should  call  upon  them  for  a  certificate  to  your  cha- 
racter— by  dieir  lukewarmnesa  in  defending,  by  their  readmesa  in 
betraying  you — ^by  the  high  standard  by  which  diey  try  you,  and  to 
which  y#u  can  hardly  ever  come  up— by  their  forwardness  to  pariidee 
your  triumphs,  by  their  backwardness  to  share  your  disgrace-^by  tlMiir 
acknowledgment  of  your  errors  out  of  candour,  and  snppressicm  of  yamt 
good  qualities  out  of  envy — by  their  not  contradicting,  or  hy  tbehr 
joining  in  the  cry  against  you,  lest  they  too  should  become  ohjeeta  of 
the  same  abuse — by  their  playing  the  gaase  into  your  adversaries'  hands, 
by  always  letting  their  imaginations  take  part  with  their  cowardice, 
their  vanity,  and  selfishness  against  3N>u  ;  and  thus  realising  or  haaten- 
fng  all  the  ill  consequences  they  aflfect  to  depk>re,  by  sprewling  abroad 
that  very  spirit  of  distrust,  obloquy,  and  hatred,  wfaicb  diey  prSdist  wUl 
be  excited  against  you ! 

In  all  these  pretended  deoonslratioiis  at  an  'Over-anxiety  ^  oor 
welftre,  we  may  detect  a  great  deal  of  spite  and  ill^nBlmre  laarkiBg 
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under  tlie  disguise  of  a  friendly  and  officious  zeal.    It  is  wonderful  how 
much  lore  of  miscliief  and  rankling  spleen  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
human  heart,  and  how  a  constant  supply  of  gall  seems  as  necessary  to 
die  health  and  activity  of  the  mind  as  of  the  body.     Yet  peitiaps  it 
oiigfat  not  to  excite  much  surprise  that  this  gnawii^,  morbid,  acritoo*- 
niotts  temper  should  produce  the  efiects  it  does,  wh«i,  if  it  dees  not 
veot  itself  on  others,  it  preys  upon  our  own  comforts,  and  makes  us 
see  the  worst  side  of  every  thing,  even  as  it  regards  our  own  prospects 
and  CMttquilHty.     It  is  the  not  being  comfortable  in  ourselves,  that 
makes  us  seek  to  render  other  pec^e  uncomfortable.     A  person  of  this 
eharaeter  will  advise  you  against  a  prosecution  for  a  libel,  and  shake 
his  head  at  your  attempting  to  shield  yourself  from  a  shower  of  ca- 
luBony — It  .is  not  £hat  he  is  afraid  you  will  be  nonsuiitdyhvX  that  you 
will  gain  a  verdict !     They  caution  you  against  provoking  hostility,  in 
order  that  you  may  submit  to  indignity.     They  say  that  '*  if  you  pub- 
Imh  a  certain  work,  it  will  be  your  ruin" — ^hoping  that  it  will,  and  by 
their  tragica}  denuneiatioBS,  bringing  about  this  very  event  a»  £Eir  as  it 
Ilea  in  their  power,  or  at  any  rate,  enjoying  a  premature  triumjA  over 
yiNi  in  the.mean  time.     What  I  would  say  to  any  friend  who  may  be 
disposed  to  ibretel  a  general  outcry  against  any  work  of  mine,  would 
be  to  request  him  to  judge  and  speak  of  it  for  himself,  as  he  thinks  it 
deserves — and  not  by  his  overweening  scruples  and  qualms  o£  con- 
science on  my  account,  to  afibrd  those  very  persons  whose  hostility  he 
deprecates  the  cue  they  are  to  give  to  party«'prejudice,  and  which  tliey 
may  justify  by  his  authority. 

Suppose  you  are  about  to  give  Lectures  at  a  Public  Institution,  these 
fineBOs  and  well- wishers  hope  *^  you'll  be  turned  out — ^if  you  preserve 
your  principles,  they  are  sure  you  will."  Is  it  that  your  consistency 
gives  them  any  concern  ?  No,  but  they  are  uneasy  at  your  gaining-  a 
cbaoee  ef  a  little  popularity — ^they  do  not  like  this  new  feather  in  your 
cap,  they  wish  to  see  it  struck  out,^r  the  sake  of  your  character — and 
when  this  was  once  the  case,  it  would  be  an  additional  rdief  to  them 
to  see  your  diaracter  following  the  same  road  the  next  day.  The  exer- 
cise of  thmr  bile  seems  to  be  the  sole  employment  and  grati6cation  of 
such  peofde.  They  deal  in  the  miseries  of  human  life.  They  are  al^ 
ways  either  hearing  or  foreboding  some  new  grievance.  They  cannot 
contain  their  satisaction,  if  you  tell  them  any  mortification  or  cross- 
accident  that  has  happened  to  yourself;  and  if  you  complain  of  th^ 
waot  of  sympathy,  they  laugh  in  your  &ce.  This  would  be  unaccount- 
able^ but  for  the  spirit  of  perversity  and  contradiction  implanted  in 
human  natnie.  If  things  go  right,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done — these 
•cttveorainded  persons  grow  restless,  dull,  vapid — ^life  is  a  sleep,  a  sort 
oieuikanasia — ^Let  tbem  go  wrong,  and  all  is  well  again;  they  are 
ODce  more  on  the  alert,  have  something  to  pester  themselves  and 
ether  people  about ;  may  wrangle  on,  and  "  make  moutha  at  the  invi- 
sible event !"  Luckily,  there  is  no  wan^  of  materials  for  this  disposi- 
tion to  work  upon,  there  is  flaUy  of  grust  for  the  milt.  If  you  Call  in 
love^  they  tell  you  (by  way  of  consolation)  it  is  a  pity  that  you  do  not 
fidl  downstairs  and  fracture  a  limb — it  would  be  a  relief  to  your  mind^ 
and  shew  you  your  follv.  So  they  would  reform  the  world.  The  class 
of  persons  I  speak  ot  are  almost  uoiforra  grumblers  and  croakers 
agaimt  govomments ;  and  it  must  be  conleMedi  governments  igre  of 
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great  serTice  in  fostering  their  humours.  ''  Born  for  their  ubc,  they 
live  but  to  oblige  them/'  While  kings  are  left  free  to  exercise  thdr 
proper  fMnctions,  and  poet-laureats  make  out  their  Mittimus,  to  Heaveh 
without  a  warrant,  they  will  never  stop  the  mouths  of  the  censorious 
by  changing  their  dispositions ;  the  juices  of  faction  will  ferment,  and 
the  secretions  of  the  state  be  duly  performed !  I  ^o  not  mind  when  a 
character  of  this  sort  meets  a  Minister  of  State  like  an  east-wmd  round 
ft  ,corner^  and  gives  him  an  ague-fit ;  but  why  sbouM  lie  meddle  with 
me  ?  Why  should  he  tell  me  1  write  too  much,  and  say  that  I  shbuld 
gain  reputation  if  1  could  contrive  to  starve  ^r  a  twelvemonth  ?  Or  if 
I  apply  to  him  for  a  loan  of  fifty  pounds  for  present  necessity,  send  me 
wor4  back  that  he  has  too  much  regard  for  vae,  to  comply  with  my  re* 
quest  ?  It  is  unhandsome  irony.  It  is  not  friendly,  'tis'  n6t  par- 
donable.* 

I  like  real  good-nature  and  good -will,  better  than  I  do  any  offertf  of 
patronage,  or  plausible  rules  for  my  conduct  in  life.  I  may  suspecft  th6 
soundness  of  the  last,  and  I  may  not  be  quite  sure  of  the  motives  of 
the  first.  People  complain  of  ingratitude  for  benefits,  and  of  the  neg» 
lect  of  wholesome  advice.  In  the  first  place,  we  pay  little  attention  to 
advice,  because  we  are  seldom  thought  of  in  it.  The  person  who  giv^ 
it  either  contents  himself  to  lay  down  fex  cathedra)  certain  vague, 
general  maxims,  and  **  wise  saws,"  which  we  knew  before  ;  or,  instead 
of  considering  what  we  ought  to  do,  recommends  what  he  himnelfwonid 
do.  He  merely  substitutes  his  own  will,  caprice,  and  prejudices  lor 
ours^  and  expects  us  to  be  guided  by  them.  Instead  of  changing  placed 
with  us  (to  see  what  is  best  to  be  done  in  the  given  circumstances),  he 
insists  on  our  looking  at  the  question  from  his  point  of  view,  and  ^cdng 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  please  him.  This  is  not  at  all  reasbnaUe ;  for 
one  marCs  meat,  according  to  the  old  adage,  u  another  man's  pouon. 
And  it  is  not  strange,  that  starting  from  such  opposite  premises,  we 
should  seldom  jump  in  a  conclusion,  and  that  the  art  of  giving. and 
taking  advice  is  little  better  than  a  game  at  cross-purposes.  I  have  ob^ 
served  that  those  who  are  the  most  inclined  to  assist  others  are  the  leaftt 
forward  or  peremptory  with  their  advice ;  for  having  our  interest  reftlly 
at  heart,  they  consider  what  can,  rather  than  what  cannot  be  done,  iand 
aid  our  views  and  endeavour  to  avert  ill  consequences  by  moderating 
our  impatience  and  allaying  irritations,  instead  of  thwarting  our  main 
design,  which  only  tends  to  make  us  more  extravagant  and  violent  dftoi 
ever.  In  the  second  place,  benefits  are  often  conferred  out  of  ostentft*' 
tion  or  pride,  rather  than  from  true  regard ;  and  the  person  obliged  is 
too  apt  to  perceive  this.  People  who  are  fond  of  appearing  in  the 
light  of  patrons  will  perhaps  go  through  fire  and  water  to  serve  you, 
who  yet  would  be  sorry  to  find  you  no  longer  wanted  their  assistance^ 
and  whose  friendship  cools  and  their  good-will  slackens,  as  you  are  re- 
lieved by  their  active  zeal  from  the  necessity  of  being  furtfaev  be^dldM 
to  it.  Compassion  and  generosity  are  their  favourite  virtues ;  And 
they  countenance  you,  as  you  afibrd  them  opportunities  for  exercising 
them.  The  instant  you  can  go  alone,  or  can  stand  upon  your  own 
ground,  you  are  discarded  as  unfit  for  their  purpose. 


*  This  circamstAnce  did  not  happen  to  me,  but  to  an  acqoaintance. 
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This   '\B  BOtnethuig  more  than  mere  good-nature  or  humanity.     A 
IhorQugbly  good-natured  man,  a  real  friend,  is  one  who  is  pleased  at 
owr  good-fortune,  as  wdl  as  prompt  to  seiye  every  pccasbn  or  relieving 
our  distress.     We  apportion  our  gratitude  accordingly.    We  are  thank- 
ful for  good-will  rather  than  for  services,  for  the  motive  than  the  qwn- 
tum  of  favour  received — a  kind  word  or  look  is  never  forgotten,  while 
we  cancel  prouder  and  weightier  obligations ;  and  those  who  esteem 
u»  or  evince  a  partiality'  to  us  are  those  whom  we  still  consider  as  our 
l«8t  frieiids.     N^y,  bo  strong  is  this  feelings  that  we  extend  it  even  to 
those  counterfeits  in  friendship,  flatterers  and  sycophants.     Our  self- 
Jpye,  rather  than  our  self-interest,  is  the  master-key  ro  our  affections. 
^X  am  not  convinced  that  those  are  always  Uie  best-natured  or  tlie 
best-conditioned  men,  who  busy  themselves  most  with  the  distresses  of 
their  fellow-creatures.     I  do  not  know  that  those  whose  naijnes  stand 
at  the  head  of  all  subscriptions  to  charitable  institutions,  and  who  are 
Il^rpetual  stewards  of  dinners  and  meetings  to  encourage  and  promote 
the  establishment  of  asylums  for  the  relief  of  the  blind,  Sie  halt,  and  the 
qrpnaii  poor,  are  persons  gifted  with  the  best  tempers  or  the  kindliest 
feelings.     I  do  not  dispute  their  virtue,  I  doubt  their  se^wibility.     I 
am  not  here  speaking  of  those  who  make  a  trade  of  the  profession  of 
humanity,  or  set  their  names  down  out  of  mere  idle  parade  and  vanity. 
I  mean  those  who  really  enter  into  the  details  and  drudgery  of  this  sort 
otjetyice,  con  amore,  and  who  delight  in  surveying  and  in  diminishing 
the  amount  of  human  misery.    I  conceive  it  possible,  that  a  person  who 
w  going  to  pour  oil  and  balm  into  the  wounds  of  afflicted  humanity,  at 
a  meedng  of  the  Western  Dispensary,  by  handsome  speeches  and  by  a 
handsome  donation  (not  grudgingly  given)  may  be  thrown  into  a  fit  of 
rage  that  very  morning,  by  having  his  toast  too  much  buttered,  may 
quarrel  with  the  innocent  prattle  and  amusements  of  his  children,  cry 
"  Pish  ]*'  at  every  observation  his  wife  utters,  and  scarcely  feel  a  mo- 
naent's  comfort  at  any  period  of  his  life,  except  when  he  hears  or  reads 
of  some  case  of  pressing  distress  that  calls  for  his  immediate  inter- 
ference^  and  draws  off  his  attention  from  his  own  situation  and  feelings 
by  the  act  of  alleviatmg  it.     Those  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  humanity, 
in  short,  who  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  whole  catalogue  of  unheard-of 
crimes  and  afflicting  casualties,  who  ransack  prisons,  and  plunge  into 
lasar-houses  and  slave-ships  as  their  daily  amusement  and  highest 
luxury,  must  generally,  I  think  (though  not  always),  be  prompted  to  the 
arduous  task  by  uneasy  feelings  of  their  own,  aud  supported  through  it 
by  iron  nerv^.     Their  fortitude  must  be  equal  to  their  pity.     1  do  not 
think  Mr.  Wilherforce  a  case  in  point  in  this  argument.    He  is  evi- 
dently a  delicately-framed,  nervous,  sensitive  man.     I  should  suppose 
him  to  be  a  kind  and  affectionately  disposed  person  in  all  the  relations 
of  life.     His  weakness  is  too  quick  a  sense  of  reputation,  a  desire  to 
have  the  good  word  of  all  men,  a  tendency  to  truckle  to  power  and 
fiiwa  on  opinion.     But  there  are  some  of  these  philanthropists  that  a 
^ysiognomist  has  hard  work  to  believe  in.     They  seem  made  of  paste- 
board, they  look  like  mere  machines  :  their  benevolence  may  be  said 
to  go  on  rollers,  and  they  are  screwed  to  the  stickmg-place  by  the 
wheels  and  pulleys  of  humanity : 

''  If  to  their  flhare  some  splendid  virtues  fall^ 
Look  in  their  face,  and  you  forget  them  all.'' 
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They  appear  so  timch  the  creatures  of  the  head  and  so  little  of  the  heart, 
they  are  so  cold,  so  lifelesst  so  roechaoical,  so  much  governed  by  cal- 
eulatioD,  and  so  little  by  impulse,  that  it  seems  the  toss-up  of  a  half- 
penny,  a  mere  turn  of  a  feather,  whether  such  people  should  become 
a  Granville  Sharp,  or  a  Hubert  in  "  King  John,**  a  Howard,  or  a  Sfr 
Hudson  Lowe  I 

'*  Charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins."  Wherever  it  ia,  there  nothing 
can  be  wanting ;  wherever  it  is  not,  all  else  is  vain.  "  The  meanest 
peasant  on  the  bleakest  mountain  is  not  without  a. portion  of  it  (aajs 
Sterne),  he  finds  the  lacerated  lamb  of  another's  flock,**  &c.  (See  the 
passage  in  the  SentimaUal  Journey.)  I  do  not  think  education  or  cir* 
cnmstanees  can  ever  entirely  eradicate  this  principle.  Some  professions 
may  be  supposed  to  blunt  it«  but  it  is  perhaps  more  in  appearance  tbaa 
in  reality.  Butchers  are  not  allowed  to  sit  on  a  jury  for  life  and  death  ; 
but  probably  this  is  a  prejudice :  if  they  have  the  destructive  organ  in 
an  unusual  degree  o£  expansion,  they  vent  their  sanguinary  inclinations 
on  the  brute  creation;  and  besides,  they  look  too  jolly,  rosy,  and  in  good 
case  (they  and  their  wives),  to  harbour  much  cruelty  in  their  disposi- 
tions* Neither  would  I  swear  that  a  roan  was  humane,  merely  for  abs- 
taining from  animal  food.  A  tiger  would  not  be  a  lamb,  though  it 
ied  on  milk.  Surgeons  are  in  general  thought  to  be  unfeeling,  and 
steeled  by  custom  to  the  sufferings  of  humanity.  They  may  be  so,  as 
far  as  relates  to  broken  bones  and  bruises,  but  not  to  other  things. 
Nor  are  they  necessarily  so  in  their  profession  ;  for  we  find  different 
degrees  of  callous  insensibility  in  different  individuals.  Some  practi- 
tioners have  an  evident  delight  in  alarming  the  apprehensions  and  cut- 
ting off  the  limbs  of  their  patients :  these  would  have  been  ill  natured 
men  in  any  situation  in  life,  and  merely  make  an  excuse  of  their  pro- 
fession to  indulge  their  natural  ill-humour  and  brutality  of  temper.  A 
surgeon  who  is  fond  of  giving  pain  to  those  who  consult  him  will  not 
spare  the  feelings  of  his  neighbours  in  other  respects  ;  has  a  tendency 
to  probe  other  wounds  besides  those  of  the  body ;  and  is  altogether  a 
harsh  and  disagreeable  character.  A  Jack-Ketch  may  be  known  to  tie 
the  fatal  noose  with  trembling  fingers ;  or  a  jailor  may  have  a  heart 
softer  than  the  walls  of  his  prison.  There  have  been  instances  of  high- 
waymen who  were  proverbially  gentlemen.  I  have  seen  a  Bow-street 
officer*  (not  but  that  the  transition  is  ungracious  and  unjust)  reading 
Racine,  and  following  the  recitation  of  Talma  at  the  door  of  a  room 
which  he  was  sent  to  guard.  Police<»magistrates,  from  the  scenes  they 
have  to  witness  and  the  characters  they  come  in  contact  with,  may  be 
supposed  to  lose  the  fine  edge  of  delicacy  and  sensibility  :  yet  they  are 
not  all  alike,  but  differ,  as  one  star  differs  from  another  in  magnitude. 
One  is  as  remarkable  for  mildfiess  and  lenity,  as  another  is  notorious 
for  harshness  and  severity.  The  late  Mr.  Justice  Fielding  was  a  mem- 
ber of  this  profession,  which  (however  little  accordant  with  his  own 
feelings)  he  made  pleasant  to  those  of  others.  He  generally  sent  away 
the  disputants  in  that  unruly  region,  where  he  presided,  tolerably  satis- 
fied. I  have  often  seen  him,  escaped  from  the  noisy  repulsive  scene, 
sunning  himself  in  the  adjoining  walks  of  St.  James's  Park,  and  with 
mild  aspect,  and  lofly  but  unwieldy  mien,  eyeing  the  verdant  glades 
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And  lengtbeniog  Vistas  where  perhaps  his  childhood  loitered.  He  had 
a  stroug  resemblance  to  his  father,  the  Immortal  author  of  <^Tom 
Jonesi**  r  never  passed  him,  that  I  did  not  take  off  my  hat  to  hhn  in 
spirit*  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  Pirsoa  Adams^  of  Booth. and 
Amelia*  I  seemed  to  belong,  'by  intellectual  adoption,  to  die  aame  if- 
mily^  and  would  willingly  have  acknowledged  wiy  obligationa  to  the 
father  to  the  son.  He  h^d  something  of  the  air  of  Ooldnel  fiadi. 
When  young,  he  had  very  excelleiftproHp^ts  in  the  law^  hut  neglected 
a  brief  sent  him  by  the  Attontey^eiieral,  in  tirder  to  attend  a  glee- 
club,  for  which  he  bad  engaged  tb  fttrnish  a  rondeau.  Thiai^oiltd 
his  fortune.  A  man  whose  oJbiect  is  to  please  himsd^  or  to  ku^  his 
word  to  his  friends,  is  the  last  man  to  thrive  at  court.  Yet  he  looked 
serene  and  smiling  to  his  l&te^t  'breMh,  conscious  of  the  goodness  of 
his  own  heart,  and  of  not  havitig  sallied  a  name  that  had  thrawn  a  light 
upon  humanity  I 

There  are  different  modes  of  obligation,  and  different  avenues  to  our 
gratitude  and  favour.  A  man  may  lend  hia  countenasnoe  who  will  not 
part  with  his  money,  and  open  his  mind  to  us  who  will  not  draw  out 
bis  purse.  How  many  ways  are  there,  in  which  our  peace  may  bejas- 
sailed,  besides  actual  want  I  How  many  comforts  do  we  stand  in  need 
of,  besides  meat  and  drink  and  clothing !  Is  it  nothing  to  **  administer 
to  a  mind  diseased" — to  heal  a  wounded  spirit  ?  After  all  other  diff - 
culties  are  removed,  we  still  want  some  one  to  bear  with  our  infirmi- 
tiesy  to  impart  our  confidence  to,  to  encourage  us  in  our  hobbies  (nay, 
to  get  up  and  ride  behind  us)  and  to  like  us  with  all  our  £aulta«  True 
friendship  is  self-love  at  second-hand  ;  where,  as  in  a  flattering  mirror, 
we  may  see  our  virtues  magpaified  and  our  errors  softened,  and  where 
we  may  fancy  our  opinion  of  ourselves  confirmed  by  an  impartial  and 
faithful  witness.  He  (of  all  the  world)  creeps  the  closest  in  our  bosoms, 
into  our  favour  and  esteem,  who  thinks  of  us  most  nearly  as  we  do  of 
ourselves. '  Such  a  one  is  indeed  the  pattern  of  a  friend,  another  self-r- 
and our  gratitude  (or  the  blessing  is  as  sincere,  as  it  is  hollow  in  most 
other  cases !  This  is  one  reason  why  entire  friendship  is  scarcely,  to 
.  be  found,  except  in  love.  There  is  a  hardness  and  severity  la  our 
judgments  of  one  another  ;  the  spirit  of  competition  also  intervfaes, 
unless  where  there  is  too  great  an  inequality  of  pretension  or  diffqre^ice 
of  taste  to  admit  of  mutual  sympathy  and  respect ;  but  a  woman's 
vanity  is  interested  in  making  the  object  of  her  choice  the  God  of  her 
idolatry ;  and  in  the  intercourse  with  that  sex,  there  is  the  finest  ba- 
lance and  reflection  of  opposite  and  answering  excellences  imaginable ! 
It  is  in  the  highest  spirit  of  the  religion  of  love  in  the  female  breast, 
that  Lord  Byron  has  put  that  beautiful  apostrophe  into  the  mouth  of 
A  nab,  in  speaking  of  her  angel-lover  (alas !  are  not  the  sons  of  men 
too,  when  they  are  deified  in  the  hearts  of  women,  only  **  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels  V*) 

"  And  when  I  think  that  his  immortal  wings 
Shall  one  day  hover  o'er  the  sepulchre 
Of  the  poor  child  of  clay,  that  so  yJored  him. 
As  he  adored  the  Highest,  death  becomes 
Less  terrible !'' 

This  is  a  dangerous  string,  which  I  ought  never  to  touch  upon ;  but 
the  shattered  cords  vibrate  of  themselves ! 
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1*116.  di^rence  of  age,  of  situation  in  lifei  and  aaabsenee  of  all  coitti- 
deratioQS  of  business  haye,  I  apprehend,  something  of  the  aainp  eSEaet  m 
producin|^  a  refined  and  abstracted  friendship.  The  person,  whose  doon 
I  entci'  with  most  ples^sure,  and  q[uit  with  most  regret,  never  did  me  the 
smallest  favour.     I  once  did  him  an  uncalled-for  service,  and  we  neailj 
quarrelled  about  it.   If  I  were  in  th^  utmost  distress,  I  should  justas  soon 
tUink  of  asking  his  fissis^nce,- as  of  stopping  a  pfffsun  on  the  highway. 
Practical  benevolence  is  not  his  fQrfe,  He  leaves  the  pro&asion  of  that 
to  others,    ^is  habits,  his  theory  are  against  it  as  idle  and  vulgar.     His 
hand  is  closed,  but  what  of  that?     His  eye  is  ever  open^  and  reoects 
the  universe;  his  silver  accents,  be^'utij(ul,  venerable  as  his  silver  haiiVj 
but  not  scanted,  flow  as  a  river.     I  never  ate  or  drank  in  his  house; 
nor  d^  tknow  or  care  how  the  flies  or  spiders  fare  ,jn  it,  or  whether  a 
mouse  can  get  a  living.     But  I  know  that  I  can  get  there  what  I  get 
nowhere  else — a  welcome,  as  if  one  was  expected  to  drop  in  just  at 
that  moment,  a  total  absence  of  all  respect  of  persons  and  of  airs  pf  self* 
consequence,  endless  topics  of  discourse,  refined  tliougfats,  made  more 
striking  by  ease  and   simplicity  of  manner — the  husk,  the  shell  of 
humanity  is  lefl  at  the  door,  and  the  spirit,  mellowed  by  time^  resides 
within  !    All  you  have  to  do  is  to  sit  and  listen ;  and  it  is  like  hearing 
one  of  Titian*s  faces  speak.     To  think  of  worldly  matters  is  a  profana- 
tion, like  that  of  the  money-changers  in  the  Temple ;  or  it  is  to  regard 
the  Ibread  and  wine  of  the  Sacrament  with  carnal  eyes.     We  enter  the 
enchanter's  cell,  and  converse  with  the  divine  inhabitant.    To  have  this 
privilege  always  at  hand,  and  to  be  circled  by  that  speU  whenever  we 
chbose,  with  an  "  Enter  Sessame"  is  better  than  sitting  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  tables  of  the  Great,  than  eating  awkwardly  from  gold  plata» 
than  drinking  fulsome  toasts,  or  being  thankful  for  gross  favours,  and 
gross  insults ! 

Few  things  tend  more  to  alienate  friendship  than  a  want  of  punc- 
tuality in  our  engagements.  I  have  known  the  breach  of  a  promise  to 
dine  or  sup  break  up  more  than  one  intimacy.  A  disappointment  of 
this  kind  rankles  in  the  mind — ^it  cuts  up  our  pleasures  (theae  rase 
events  ih  human  life,  which  ought  not  to  be  wantonly  sported  with  I) 
— k  not  only  deprives  us  of  the  expected  gratification,  but  it  rendem 
us  hnflt  for,  and  out  of  humour  with,  every  other ;  it  makes  us  think 
our  society  not  worth  having,  which  is  not  the  way  to  make  us  de- 
lighted with  our  own  thoughts;  it  lessens  our  self-esteem,  and  desjtroya 
our'  confldence  in  others  ;  and  having  leisure  on  our  hands  (by  being 
thtis  lefl  alone)  and  sufficient  provocation  withal,  we  employ  it  in  rip- 
ping up  the  faults  of  the  acquaintance  who  has  played  us  this  slippery 
trick,  and  in  forming  resolutions  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him  the  very 
first  opportunity  we  can  find.  I  myself  once  declined  an  invitation  to 
meet  1  alma,  who  was  an  admirer  of  Shakspeare,  and  who  idolized 
Bonaparte,  to  keep  an  appointment  with  a  person  who  had  forgot 
it !  One  great  art  of  women,  who  pretend  to  manage  their  husbands 
and  keep  tnem  to  themselves,  is  to  contrive  some  excuse  for  breakiiur 
theif  engagements  with  friends,  for  whom  they  entertain  any  respect, 
or  who  are  likely  to  have  any  influence  over  them. 

There  is,  however,  a  class  of  persons  who  have  a  particular  satisfac- 
tion in  falsifying  your  expectations  of  pleasure  in  their  society,  who 
make  appointments  for  no  other  ostensible  purpose  than  not  i'o  keep 
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tkcm ;  who  think  their  ill  •behaviour  gires  them  an  air  of  Buperiority 
over  youy  instead  of  placing  them  at  your  mercy  ;  and  who,  in  fact,  in 
all  their  overtures  of  condescending  kindness  towards  you,  treat  you 
exactly  as  if  there  was  no  such  person  iii  the  world*     Friendship  is 
with  them  a  mono-drama,  in  which  they  play  the  principal  and  sole  part* 
They  must  needs  be  very  imposing  or  amusing  characters  to  surround 
themselves  with  a  circle  of  friends,  who  find  (hat  they  are  to  be  mere 
cyphers*     The  egotism  would  in  such  instances  be  offensive  and  in- 
tolerable, if  its  vqry  excess  did  not  render  it  entertaining.    Some  indi- 
vidualii  Carry  this  liard,  unprincipled,  reckless  unconsciousness  of  every 
tfamg  but  themselves  and  their  own  purposes  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they 
may  be  compared  to  automata,  whom  you  never  expect  to  consultyour 
feelings  or  alter  their  movements  out  of  complaisance  tp  others.     They 
are  wound  up  to  a  certain  point,  by  an  internal  machinery  which  you  do 
not  very  well  coQiprehend ;  but  if  they  perform  their  accustomed  evo- 
lutions 80  as  to  excite  your  wonder  of  laughter,  it  is  all  very  well,  you 
^  not  quarrel  with  them,  but  look  on  at  the  pantomime  of  friendiship 
wbil^  it  lasts  or  is  agreeable.  ^. 

Th^e  are  (I  may  add  here)  a  happy  few,  whose  manner  is  so  engag- 
ing and  delightful,  that  injure  you  how  they  will,  they  cannot  o^nd 
you.  They  rob,  ruin,  ridicule  you,  and  you  cannot  find  in  your  heart 
to  say  a  word  against  them,  llie  late  Mr.  Sheridan  was  a  man  of  this 
kidd.  He  could  not  make  enemies.  If  any  one  came  to  request  the 
repayment  of  a  loan  from  him,  he  borrowed  more.  A  cordial  shake  of 
his  hand  was  a  receipt  in  full  for  all  demands.  He  could  '*  coin  hu 
tmile  for  drachmas,"  cancelled  bonds  with  hon  mots,  and  gave  jokes  in 
discharge  of  a  bill.  A  friend  of  his  said,  "  If  I  pull  off  my  hat  to  him 
in  the  street,  it  costs  me  fifty  pounds,  and  if  he  speaks  to  me,  it's  a 
hundred  !"* 

Only  one  other  reflection  occurs  to  me  on  this  subject.  I  used  to 
think  better  of  the  world  than  I  do.  I  thought  its  great  fault,  its 
original  sin,  was  barbarous  ignorance  and  want,  which  would  be  cored 
by  the  difiusion  of  civilization  and  letters.  But  I  find  (or  fancy  I  do) 
that  as  selfishness  is  the  vice  of  unlettered  periods  and  nations,  envy 
is  the  bane  of  more  refined  and  intellectual  ones.  Vanity  springs  out 
of  the  grave  of  sordid  self-interest.  Men  were  formerly  ready  to  cut 
one  another's  throats  about  the  gross  means  of  subsistence,  and  now 
they  are  ready  to  do  it  about  reputation.  The  worst  is,  you  are  no 
belter  o^  if  you  fail  than  if  you  succeed.  You  are  despised  if  you  do 
not  excel  others,  and  hated  if  you  do.  Abuse  or  praise  equally  weans 
your  friends  firom  you.  We  cannot  bear  eminence  in  our  own  depart- 
ment or  pursuit,  and  think  it  an  impertinence  in  any  other.  Instead  of 
being  delighted  with  the  proofs  of  excellence  and  the  admiration  paid 
to  it,  we  are  mortified  with  it,  thrive  only  by  the  defeat  of  others,  and 
live  on  the  carcase  of  mangled  reputation.  By  being  tried  by  an  ideal 
standard  of  vanity  and  affectation,  real  objects  and  common  people  be«» 
come  odious  or  insipid.  Instead  of  being  raised,  all  is  prostituted,  de- 
graded, vile.  Every  thing  is  reduced  to  this  feverish,  importunate, 
harassing  state.  I'm  heartily  sick  of  it,  and  I'm  sure  I  have  reason  if 
any  one  has. 
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"  O'iodpctiUi  sperniti  repetit,  quod  nupcr  oniUIt» 
-Kstiiat,  l^itilSfe' dlsconvenlt  otd^ne  totoi 

.  WiB  Tiear  nofliinff  more  ffeqiiently  than  cbrnptaints  of  tlife  miiltiplititjr 
,t)f  periodical  pubhca^ons ;  ydt  Acre  is  'nio'  c6hijilaSftt  Ai«e  wholljr 
dfvested  of  a  solid  foundation.  'If  thferc  be  iiny  braWch  of  cotnrMive 
more  closely '  regulated  by  the  deitiand"t1i&tti  another, 'it  is  that  -©f 
periodical  literature.'  "Nor;  hiifeed,  cafl 'it' b^othei^fele!  fdt  tbe*  qi«*k 
succession  'of  the  seiisons "  renders  thfc^  r'eturri  of  -prthters'  Wlhi;  and  wf 
gratuities  to  •'occasional  xiotrespbnderits/'*' »6  ptessiftg,  'that  if  the 
public  does  not  clear  the  bookseller's  ^Helves  as  fait  as  he  IbadithlMiy 
.he  must  vfery  soon  find  his  way  into  the  gazette.  Ari  Irish  hohlenim, 
lately  deceased,  being  sentenced  to '  thi'ee  months'  (mpHsonm^nt  liir 
having  on  some  occasion  administered  justicfe  as  ftin^il^trav^a^itfie 
h  tltrlandais,  in  order  to  shorten  his  thne  find  avert  thte  tedi6ift  t»f  een* 
'BncmeritTctfeWy  at  the  beginning  of  his  incarceration,'  A  bill-  at  ninety- 
"one  days  ;  observing,  that  in  the  Ibng  course  df  l/n  Kfb  h^  hadTimd 
no  time  fly  away  so  rapidly  as  that  which  intervened  between' thte  pass- 
ing a  bill  and  the  day  of  its  becoming  due.  If  this'  noble  1<lrd  iMd 
been  concerned  in  a  review  or  magazine,  he  would  not  have  ato6d  ia 
need  of  such  an  expedient :  for  whether  he  had  been  editor  or  autfiDr 
to  collect  the  matter,  or  publisher  to  collect  the  eash,  he  would  ha^ 
found  the  first  of  the  month  return  quite  as  soon  as  was  agreeable.  No 
]periodicaI  publication,  therefore,  can  keep  its  ground  whichp  is  not 
j  called  for  by  some  considerable  class  of  readers  ;  and  its  contiatied  ex- 
istence is  proof  positive  that  it  is  wanted.  At  the  moment  in  wfaicb  I 
write,  the  supply  of  periodical  literature  is  still  below  the  dcmaad  ;  aad 
that  branch  of  literary  speculation  is  susceptible  of  much  further  deve- 
lopement.  For  such  is  the  avidity  of  the  public  for  this  sort  of  ware, 
and  such  the  capricious  variety  of  its  appetite,  that  scarcely  a  month 
passes  away  without  the  appearance  of  a  new  adventure,  calculated  fbr 
some  hitherto  neglected  description  of  "  gentle  reader,"  who,  like  the 
'horse-leech's  two  daughters,  cries  unceasingly  "  Give,  give." 

Among  the  desiderata  in  this  line  I  would  earnestly  direct  the  atteki- 
tion  of  the  "trade"  to  the  getting  up  a  work  dedicated  exclusively  to  the 
consideration  of  public  credulity,  and  to  noting  down  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  popular  opinion  and  in  fashion,  respecting  what  is,  aad 
what  is  not,  a  vulgar  error. 

^*  Truth  is  one,  but  error  is  multifarious,"  said  a  celebrated  French 
preacher  (and  a  most  sophistical  use,  by  the  by,  did  he  make  of  this 

.  *  A  reslljr  **  occasional  correipondent,'*  t.  e.  a  gentlemao  who  gives  his  comma- 
^ication  to  tbe  Editor  gratuitously,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  puts  a 
very  just  value  on  bis  article.  Tlmse  who  possess  ttny  thing  worth  money,  soon  dts- 
'cover  the  secret  of  obtaining  money  for  it,  and  pa'pers  worth  readtag  are  raralj 
Imparted  without  a  valuable  consideration*  There  arc,  it  ia  true,  sooue  p«rHMliciJ 
pabiicatioas  which  subsist  on  eleemosyaary  donations,  but  the  goods  may  be  koowa 
at  OQce  by  their  quality.  The  vanity  which  finds  its  account  in  Feeing  itself  In 
print,  is  seldom  allied  to  high  excellence.  Those  publications,  therefore,  that  pan- 
der to  the  cacoefhes  scri!;ejtdi  of  country  parsons,  or  of  hHYf-etludated  sectKria&  aae- 
chanka,  and  of  villnge  apothe cwies,  are  bought  and  read  by  tlic  coaimamcanta  aod 
ditir  Iricods,  aad  by«— mo  one  cltt* 
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Bphonsm) :  it  it  not,  tlien^  anrpriaingi  when  voiconwder  th^  muUipUcity 
of  men's  caprices,  the  extent  of  their  ignorance,  and  the  complication 
of  their  interesta,  that  their  opiniops  should  |t«ctfiate  in  an  unceasing 
change,  and  that  maiikinA^himm.atiU  ;(SQp^iiMip.di89ardv^g  and  receiTing 
notions,  like  a  loo-player,  with  a-mncl'  ill*hM)k;  that  is  to  say  with- 
out at  all  in^provipg  tb?  iW^thjt  tl^e  xypier^tio^    .  The  Yulgar  ejrrojp  oi 
to^ay  iM?e, never  t^ae  ofyq^teid^.i  .and  the  9pinipn8  ino&t  m  vogne 
at  the  passing  xnomeotwil^tQ^mprrio^  inrnJlili^ly  be  as  out  of  date  as^a 
atale  newf paper, .,.  I^  the.pn^sentcondiUQn  ofsc^ciety^^in  which  opinions 
weigh  so  ipa9ch,|]94)xe.t^ftn  ifa|9tf^  lyh^n  «i|^^.^  life  4epen49  so  much 
vofuti^  om  t]ie.4;ut,of  n  ma^*A  x^r^ed  (ngi  oaIjC  id  religion  an4j)o]itic8^  biit 
in  ^<  thoi^an^atW  jiiamelesa^p^Ui^ulara)  jtbanoiihi^' conduct  and 
jnomlst,  it  would  W'jdiiBqi4t,  ^0  poin^,.9Ut.9..work  more^usjeful.  ^ore  ik.- 
.diapcm^ablf^.t^an/a  perio4i^^  ii^en^us  of  current  notions^  $^  platn  dire<j- 
xion  of  whatit^  jrightr.to.t^ii^k  and  saie.to.beli^y?,  and  an  ind^x  9f 
wba^  slKc^ifld  he  utterly  i;^p^dia%^dand.d.Qcried— a  sort  of  "  Every  Man 
h&a  0W9^tSq9ae>]wepQi^  or  inikjlible  guidj^  to  court  politics,  fashloi^ahle 
velig'ipn«.  and  da^dy.B^ntilnent;,'^  w^i(:h  being  got  up,  in  point  of  tyje 
aadform,  uniformity  with  the  Court  Calendar*  might  be  bound  up  with 
that  uaefnl  coni|»en(li4ro*  and  with  it  would  form  a.  completii  ^'^pI^;,  9^ 
eiicyi^lopaBdia.  of  .necessary  knowledge*  ?  ,      ! 

.  A. moment  a  consideration  will  point  out.  the  utih'ty  of  such  a  wor^ : 
fop  ajuKely  k  is  by  iio. means  less  essential  to  know  **  wliai/*  than, to  ^e 
informed  of  "  who"  ia  in,  and  who  out.  A  mere  catalogue  of  barrj^ 
nnm^  is  .the  least  essential  part  of  the  lore  of  life.  Of  wliat  av^il  is  .it 
t<^  enqnirri  whether  Mr.  Canning  or  Mr^  Brougham  be  placed  at  t^e 
helm  of  .aSairs*  whether  the  Bishop  of  Peter  borough^  or  of  Norwich,  is 
to  be  yonr  patron,  unless  you  have  at  the  same  time  a  short  method  of 
^ettuig  at  their  opinions,  and  working  upon  their  frail  humanity  by 
flattering  their  prejudices  and  echoing  their  sentiments.  Without  ^p- 
curate  information  on  this  point,  a  pliant  insinuating  rogue  is  no  better 
off  than  the  naost  stiff-necked  man  of  independence  that  rus,ticity  and 
mach  reading  of  the  classics  ever  produced.  The  most  contemptible 
sycophant  that  ever  wriggled  his  way  to  place  and  to  consideration, 
would,  thus  unprovided,  be  as  likely  to  be  taken  for  '*  black  sbeep'^  aa 
Sir  Pertinax's  squeamish  chaplain  himself,  —  and  would  have  quite 
aa  little  chance  of "  rising  in  the  Church."  ^        .  .     ..  ^ 

There  are,  it  is  true,  a  &voured  few,  possessed  of  th^t  intuitive  forqe, 
^at  they  can  catch  at  a  glance  the  peculiarities  of  the  passing  moment; 
and  in  arriving  at  a  levee,  or  a  cabinet-dinner^  can  determine  with  pre- 
ciaion,  atibe  first  coup^d'oeil,  the  exact  shade  of  cant  which  will  put 
theoi  in  unison  with  the  gr^  man  of  the  society ;  but  this  is  not  eve^y 
one's  lot ;  and  there  are  thousands  of  pretty  fellows  possessed  of  e.vety 
other  talent  pour  parrenir^  who  fail  for  want  of  a  delicate  tact  to  seiae 
with  adroitness  the  nuance  du  jour.  Nature,  which  has  provided  the 
insect  tribe  with  antennae  to  .guide  their  steps  in  the  dark,  and  to  vi- 
brate to  the  slightest  shock  of  external  bodies,  has  not  giflted  th^,huv(»^n 
race  with  any  cerebral  boss,  or  protuberance,  for  directing  them  intui- 
tively in  the  labyrinth  of  opinion,  and  teaching  them  '*  the  way  they 
should  go/'  To  add  also  to  the  mischief,  the  great  are  so  confoundcilly 
uncertain,  that  there  is  no  connting  on  experience.  A  great  ii(uin  who 
will  at  one  time  almost  let  you  give  him  the  lie  without  taking  olienoe, 
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will,  at  another,  turn  you  adrift  for  ever  upon  acme  trifling  ne^^ect  of 
etiqueot  or  i^  aaaeirtatioD*  Nj»y»  be  will  even  •encourage  you  to  &au« 
liluriiyi  and  when hb  haa  warmd  you  intaa aotion  of  finendahip and 
of  admitted  equalityibe  witt  turn  abort  at  a  tangent,,  petrify  you  with  a 
lookk  And  blight  all  your  hopea  of  advancement  io  their  Uoorotlilu  a 
firoA^  night  in  the  month  4»f  May« 

Jnreapeei  t^^popukr  errora  there  are  two  ivaye  of  going,  wrong. 
Vi0  tuskj  r^eet  a  faahionaUy  ounrent  opinion^  or  we  -may  atick  to  a 
miatake  which  it  is  no  longer^on  tan  lo  maintain.  It  ianeedlesa  ^oaay 
which  of  these  errors  is  the  roost  dangerous  ;  fi>r  the  latter  dcawa  on 
vouonly  ^he  contempt,  while  the  former  brings  on  your  head  dw 
haired -of  aooiety ;  and  it  is  ohviously 'better  to  be  laughed  at  than 
stoned — better  to  be  quizaed  by  a  half-witted  preteoderi  than  railed  at 
h(y  an  Attoracy-general,  or  preadied  to  death  by  a  aentencing  Judg^ 
Who,  indeed)  ever  heard  of  any  one'a  gettiag  into  a  scrape  fiw  be- 
lieving too  much,  except  the  Ivi^  Catlioiics  |  ^boae  chance.it  haabeen 
to  get  more  abused  and  ill-treated  for  believing  in -the  ^'  reaVpreaenoe," 
than  the  Jews  have  for  reviling  imd  denying  the-  great. oli^ecl  of 
all  Christian  veneration  ?  but  in  this,  as  in  aU  oU>er  earthly  niatteia» 
il  n'y-a  qut  htur  et  maUieur^  and  luck 's  a  lord. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  as  not  a  little  hard  upon  those  old- 
fiushioned  persons,  who  still  fancy  it  ill-luck  to  spill  the  salt,  who  trem<* 
Ue  at  the  ticking  of  a  death-watch,  object  to  your  sitting  crosa*l^gedt 
or  insist  upon  kicking  a  thirteenth  person  out  of  company,  that  they 
should  even  be  treated  with  the  unmeasured  contempt  to  which  they 
are  usually  exposed.  Why  should  mankind  be  so  hard  upon  the  aim- 
pHeity  which  believes  an  elephant  to  have  no  joints,  or  that  a  haae^rod 
will  indicate  the  presence  of  metals  in  the  earth  ?  Few  persona  enter- 
taining these  notions  so  far  forget  themselves  as  to  set  about  explauip 
ii^  how  such  matters  come  to  pass ;  but  contenting  themadvea  with 
what  diey  take  for  experience,  grope  their  way  quietly  in  the  daxk ; 
and  the  wisest  and  best  do  no  more.  The  popular  errors,  on  the  con- 
trary, whidi  are  now  in  vogue,  are  wilful  confusions  of  ideaa,  the  reaulta 
of  false  and  flimsy  reasonings,  contradictions  m  iemunis  bolstered  up 
by  sophisms,  and  more  the  creatures  of  pride  and  self-interest  than  of 
ainplicity  and  ignorance.  In  strict  justice,  is  not  an  adorer  of  legtri- 
VMcy  a  much  fitter  object  for  contempt  than  the  poor  girl  who  aeea  a 
winding-sheet  in  a  tallow-candle  f  and  is  not  an  advocate  of  coni-Iawa 
and  anti-combination  acts  more  worthy  to  be  despised,  than  a  washer* 
woman  who  looks  for  a  coach  and  six,  or  a  love-letter,  in  the  bottom 
of  her  tea-cup?  Besides,  the  retailera  of  by-gone  errors  do  not  cry 
oat  *'  mad  dog"  aAer  those  who  differ  from  them,  and  have  never  been 
knowp  to  keep  reviewa  and  Simday-papers  in  their  pay,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revihng  and  slandering  all  who  are  sceptical  enough  to  doubt 
that  a  woman  has  one  rib  less  than  a  man,  or  to  deny  the  witch-expeUing 
efficacy  of  a  borse-ehoe  nailed  to  the  door-sill  of  the  house. 

Among  the  many  vulgar  errors  noted  in  that  very  curioua  volume 
written  by  Iliomas  Browne,  Doctor  of  Physicke,  there  are  none  mat^ 
flagrant  than  his  own  proposition,  that  *'  as  for  popular  errors,  they  are 
more  nearly  founded  upon  an  erroneous  inclination  of  the  peoploi  as 
being  the  mott  dtceptthle  part  offna»kmd^  and  ready  with  opea  arma  to 
recme  the  encf  oatJiiiienta  of  error."    For  the  people,  of  all  the  claaaea 
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of  geciety,  are  tbe  leaat  fvdn«  to  mimke  Mttotranig'  ijhott  MliitlMM 
which  are  within  tbe  Boofe  oftheli<>#btei>tlrit$oii/i '  Withm  Uieir  ihaiMd? 
sphere-  ai action,  tfaejF  go  «Mir€»dfMotlf  t^  liMr -eticto,  Md  mak^l^e^ 
enofS'  io  tlieir  eakuktihiMf  thaif'  the  ytifflegrtl  '^tieee.  '  Their  pereep* 
tion  of  the  self-contradictions  and  false  ^oloerftigs'of  Ifaeir  hattieva'i»^ 
indeed,  flu-too  heute'lhr  the  seMsh^inNeMliti^  of  tltt'Oiiriiitfaiianie^ 
They  may  be  deceii'ed  by  a  M»e  amdogy,  end  thnsk  m  ^egg^'biAfbi 
theiile"  becanse  it  is  ycAlow  ;  hot  they  can  trace  the  iajuriotis  opfei«^ 
tion  tif  a  taac  and  per  oeive  -  the  misehievons  eonsecpienees  «f  ^  bad:  |g#^' 
when  their  Superiors  in  ed^atioa  lire  quite-  led  aatnrf  bff^he4BlufiighUi' 
of  too  tnuch  learning.    I  d^fy  the^  whKyle  roand  of  popular  'ab^urdiliee 
to  produce  a  blunder  thai  shall-  ttatofa  the  parifatmentary  doeflrine  of 
starvation*  from  OTer-prbduetien;  or  of  the  abstiisot  merit  of  tilde  as  «' 
cure  for  natidnal  evils  t  without  refhreaee  to  t'he  manner  iil  wMeh'that' 
dme  shall  be  ex|M!nded,«*- whether  its  lapse  ishall  be  marked  by  a«pei^ 
levcrance  in  waste,  or  a  retom  to  wholeaome  and  beneiefol  eeonomles;' 

The  errotv  of  tJie  common  people,  moreover,  are  the-ldavitige^f 
diefrinatructorsr  and  when  the  humbler  elasses  fell  astray,' it 'why^ 
the  misleading  of  those  w1m>  look  oa  their  mistakes  with  so'  much*  eon* 
tempt*'  if  a  mnrse-tender  stifles  and  roasts  her  patient^  doeeshe  Mot 
derive  llie  praetice  from  that  of  the  physician  of  the  olden  tttne  f  and  ^ 
not  thewater-doetor  of  the  poor  the  lawiul  descendant  of  the  eoon 
Galons  of  two  centuries  back?  So  likewise  the  days  are  not  very  fa* 
distant,  when  even  kings  affected  with  smalUpox  were  wrap^ied  isr 
scarlet  cloth,  on  account  of  the  sympathy  of  coloar  between- the' dii' 
eased  skin  and  the  clothing.  Yet  with  all  this  prosttaiion  of  ifntelleot 
to  the  authority  of  the  learned,  it  may  be  questioned  wlietlier  Ihe 
people,  with  the  same  means  of  forming  their  judgment  that  the  <ippee 
dasses  possess,  would  iaH  incontinently  into  the  b^ief  that  PopeiWEaa 
no  poet,  because  some  wiseacre  or  two  of  note  chose  to  asaeft  tt :  miA 
diey  are  far  too  knowing  to  put  their  thoughts  and  tongueviHiplieMy 
into  the  keeping  df  an  academy  of  beUes-Uttres^  and  aulmiit^dieiv  plea»^ 
sares  to  be  modelled  by  forty  pretending  pedants,  on  the  CMidit  tff  ii 
royal  patent  ibr  the  monopoly  of  words  and  sentences. 

On  many  accounts,  the  vulgar  errors  of  the  great  t^e  bflkt  tUm 
mostimpbrtanl.  I  should  therefbre,  strongly  recommend  the  publMiet 
who  would  embark  in  my  proposed  undertdiing,  to  invent  a  newa^peb 
kdooftyr  his  book,  and  by  nomeans  to  ca^it  a  Reviewof  Vvigap  Errw^n 
In  die  first  place  it  is  not  g«od  to  af&ont  your  reader  at  the  mometit 
joa  scvlicit  his  eustom ;  md.  even  a  common  box-lobby  loangev  woald 
lejeet  a  tnagaffineas  '^^  cursedly  low,"  if  it  bore  such  a  tide.  A^t  aH; 
m  spite  of  the  fhMetfnitfkkg'iniaenee  of  ^^theFancf,"  with.itadogi^lfbta 
«od  rat-«laugbter8,--in  spite  of  the  narrow  minda,  coarse  feelings,  and 
latslleetual  vulgarity  of 'somo  ef  the  ^Hordaof  the  creatiow,'^'there^4l 
8  distinction  between  the  'great  and  the  little  vulgar  \  aad^ifia  a>afteM 
eonfeaiou'^rf  tenas  to  melme  the  Vulgarity  of  both  in  •eQe<(A>ame«/de- 
aoiohiatkm.  The  opinions  of  the  little  valgar  have  noi  intereiit  wmo  aa 
an  object  of  cariosity  for  thov  antiquary  and  moral  plnlosoplfef,'  Ofatt 
themea  fer  a  Scotch  novel ;  and  diey  would  Ibrm  a'  very  stfbofdinata 
part  of  the'  proposed  'volume.  What  matter  is  it  to  **  ks-  getis  cOirnm  if 
fimt,''  how  m&'coaMkioa  |»eopl&  thindc;  pnivided'they  be>pMperly'taA 
strained  from  printing  their  thoughts  f    I  gralit  it  would  be  desirable 
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authority  over  them ;  but  thl&i^.  fe*te|i  j^a  kftOMr,  lias  IklW  4o  do  widi 
lihiaUttg»<<  •  /To «aUi tlierpiopdse4<«9rk>  ^"^vulger  aNrors?  wonld»  indeed, 
\i»m  double  miBaoQier  ;'  for, -ft»lf  audit  a^Mavkshauld  not  Mat-aoxnafeh 
offtbof«rno«aof  iho'Villgaigfaii  of  Ui«r<iaore-profiiabla  dogmas^  *' wliiah 
U^eoattiha  tide  lead  on  toofortutte  c^'  and-  ^aoondlyy  the  enoara.  of  iIk 
gneai'^e  not  arrasa  at  Mfb^'duitaHie*  dine 'placiio.  good  andlaiRfal 
trutbft^  aada  kgftl  tQndac:iB  allsoitielieeiaiid'iipon  all  docaabns^  windi 
it  ia  highly  pen^  (ba  refuae^  u0ibi,'beiAg)did<teffdeda»jeMKlongerrBev^oe- 
idiier.ott.iiiodiah^- they  are  conaifned  tO'^tbe  gaotlain<^n<*of  th^iaoooild 
laUe^  aloog  with  the  cast  auits  ofthaoarporeal  wa»drDba«  on  h-nr  wi.. 
..  XiO.tneat  the  natter,  indeed,  logically^  it. «>  not t^imtenus  teuUi  «r 
erroTi  bvLi.quattmtts  fiiahioaable  or  faeterodol^' .  thaft  an* Opiaioir  iaam^por- 
ta»t.  Akhougb,  therefore,  it  iaisearoely  poastUe  tortaeaa^of  tfaa  ^qmd 
v^mmofiaue  decens^"  the  loyal^  proper,  aaddeeeot  opioionf)  .wU^-it 
ia.i^bt  amt  '^aU  Chriatian  men''  idiould  maiaiain»  .without  hindikg;,  at 
leaat  excimive,  at  what  is  the  contrary,  yet  (as  the  Jansenist  prieaa  aoid 
of  tlie  belief  in  a  Deity)  cela  n'c9t  pas  Vtsseniiel^  and  it  would  be  .wtbng 
lo  put  this  part  of  the  subject  too  forward.  Rather  let  the  pnUiaher 
and  his  frieftds  endeavour  afler  a  more  taking  title,  aucb,  ^  iastnace^ ' 
aa  (a  iGreek  name  alwaya  doea  well)  "  The  Court  Noometer^  or  PaotiaoK 
Cfatia  view  of  men  and  things,"  *'  The  intellectual  Diorama  ibr  the  jfmt 
13"^/'  "TheLaureate*s  directory,  or  Church  and  8tate  mattual^"  whidi 
are  all  in  their  way  as  good  as  '*  Highways  and  Byways,*'  jont'  die 
anamped  grmgribber  of  the  Northern  ''  secondary  novelists,*'  <wbaeh 
have  all  succeeded  so  admirably  in  catching  the  eye  of  the  pabitcu    . 

Naat,  as.  to  the  choice  of  an  Editor.  This,  indeed,  is  a  grave  matter, 
and  not  lightly  to  be  determined  upon.  The  personage  tn  question 
ahould  possess  no  ordinary  tact,  and  no  trifling  ex|verienee,  to  perfiirAB 
his  functions  creditably  and  beneficially ;  especially  in  tbe^e-  latter 
imes,  when  unanimity  is  no  longer  deemed  essential  to  the  nmnagiv- 
mant  of  alate  affiurs.  Orthodoxy,  said  a  wag,  is  my  doxy ;  and  Ueturo- 
doxy  another  man's  doxy ;  but  nowa-days  there  Bi€  so  aaaiff  stall- 
4<Mr^bearers  whose  my  is  worthy  of  consideration,  that  the  case  is  by 
HO  meaaa  ao  simple*  Who,  for  instanoe,  can  say  from  anahpnty, 
wbalhar  the  Lord  Chancellor's  doxy  or  Mr.  Canning's  is  the*  oadiar- 
idoay  tof  the  day ;  whether  Lord  Liverpo<d*s  of  Mr.  .Rabinsoii's  polki- 
ical  economy  are  most  in  vogue  *^in  the  hi^iest  quarter ;".  or^hattwr 
Mt.  (PkKikett's  mr  Mr.  Peel's  church  polity  is  the  soaad  dootoinl^  of 
.the  ^sanient  ymr  ?  Then  if  we  consult  the  ministerial  joumab  to  guide 
•our  resaarcbes, ''  nU  fuit  unquam  tarn  dUpv  Mi.**  The  best,  way  wofeild 
bi9ife^  gat  an  Editor  afipointed  in  Downrng^treat ;  but  if  tbtt  eaanot  Ik 
dancw  tbs  writer  of  the  court-journals,,  or  the  Aitomay^^peneml  fqv, tise 
time  being,  might  be  depended  upon  as  safe  men. 

Another  important  consideration  regards  the  periodaaf  publication. 
On  account  of  the  Court  Calendar,  i  should  pre&r  an  annual  aypenr*' 
anee;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  quarterly  or  mowtUy  publki^iaaMi 
woiidd  not  better  meet  the  puddie  demand.  Q{  Ute,.  tha  Buotuations  «f 
Ofriwon  have  been  very  rapid;  and  state  orthodoxy  has  changed  ils 
tona  as  often,  and  by  as  abrupt  dieiesy  as  if  govcramont  warBtM^^ai 
fiaetbow«n*s  ooaeaiftos.  On  this  pointy  liowaver,  aafarianott  is  thti  teat 
guidai  and  thane  Js  no  reason  <«hy  asborter  peimd  ahontd  >iiot  be 
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adopted  ibig  tfab,  no  Icnm  likah'-fbrA^  DUlMr  ptrilMltei  iHmfimikuAMf  «r 
*^flOuiid  learafaigaiidMiigMHii  oiiMttioil.'''^^    •'  .   w.  us 

The  uom  hnportampoM  efthe'i»«TtcK(H''e«KiMdt»tiotf)  ^ouid'iii^cte 
Historical  Reefer,  wfaieh  should  nerticethe  slightest  ofaatigcatdf  shaiife^ 
in  the  current  orthodoxy,  and  should  he  ihlkiwod  by  an  ampls'iohkbahf 
of  all  principles  and  opinions  deftmefskice  the  psihlioAtioniof  (the)^ 
nomero.  In  rfae historioal register  the'suhfe^ts  'eliotidd''be  sapafateiy 
dataed ;  ihr  which  purpose  tlie  Mlowihg  may  serve  as  a  pitMed#ril<^ 
PaiLineB.— Since  the  pubHciaaim  of  our  last,  none  laf  *^die  Itghis  ejf 
the  land'*  ha^e  been'  eatiiigaidfaed,  andno  riaing  young  staeasflian'kha 
appeared  on  the  horizon*  Lagitimacy,  however^  is  t«r»per  aenU  m(<th% 
dlecKne*  They  talk  merer  of  civil  liberty  and  of  British  ^otfiHiero^  of 
late;  and'ivis  less  disloyal  to*  speak  flloftbe  Holy  AHianee."  Tlf#Vl$k. 
form  quessioii  much  (he-safiieas  atthe  last  quouiioni  Thei«urrMia)r 
queatk»n  gone  4kh  pktre9j — ^N.B»  The  nread-tnUl  is  fop  thepwesenrah 
vfaofosome  esercise,  and  bread  and  water  a  sufficient  diet  ibr  niiairiad 
prnoners. 

RBxrAow.^ — Saintship  daily  acquires  vogue ;  **  there  must  be  aob^ 

thin^  in  it  when  great  men's  butlers  look  grave."    The  Hattoiii-gattleA 

Chapel  looks  downwards.    Greek  independence  has  positively  mUhn^ 

to  do  with  Christianity,  there  being  (as  the  licensers  of  the  Korahlong 

ago  determined)  nothing  in  that  book  contrary  to  the  doctrine  anddittJ^ 

cipline  of  the  Catholic  Church.     Prince  Hohenlohc  a  puaale  to  sofhb 

leadhng  personages.     Might  not  miracles  be  introduced  to  pPoteet  Che 

establishment  against  innovators  in  matters  of  tithe  f     Catboho^Oflianc 

cipation,  see  Obituary.  '.  </i.'t 

LiTBBATnjix. — ^Las  Cases'  Journal  very  interesting,  and -Napoleon, 

like  Ilia  great  ally,  not  quite  so  bad  as  he  has  been  painted.' >  Vhe 

Journey  to  Brussels  a  striking  portrait  of  its  royal  author*     The^Sciotili 

novela  just  hold  their  own  —the  market  overstocked.     The  -  Lifcevi,  if^ 

Obituary.    The  three  unities  spoken  slightingly  of  in  some  FVeneb<eiti^ 

dcs*     The  Literary  Society  in  growing  disrepute  abroad  aiad'  lithOUi^. 

New  Moalhly  Magazine  universally  approved.  '•     ^''^  •'» 

MiaesxLAHxous.— "Tom  and  Jerry  pnt  down  by  acclamatton.  '  i^tuHt- 

bliag  mo  longer  a  Christian  virtue.    Slave-trade  discussiona,  imr  (he 

present,  aro  to  be  taken  as  the  infallible  occasions  of  Mack  insiirvee- 

tiaRs«     Natural  infirmities  during  the  ensuing  winter  will  be  'deemM 

saffident  causes  for  penal  inflictions.    Horses  the  best  aotoiu  (  ilnd 

lesl  water  and  real  fire  are  the  only  approximations  to  the  trtitli  4f  Hi- 

taK»  which  ahould  be  encouraged  on  the  stage.    N.  B.  Mr.  Larpem,  k 

better  judge  of  tragedy  than  Aristotle.    Religious  steam^boats  oa^ 

ta  be  exempted  lipom  the  searehes  of  custom-house  ottcers ;  (aasmugL 

ghng  is  no  bar  to  nmctity,  and  piety  and  prudence  are  by  no  meamifr. 

compatibles. 

In  the  present  state  of  literary  adventure  it  is  not  neoessary  ta^'add 
fooge  in  the  way  of  illusCration.  A  hint  is  sufficient  to  the  wise.  That 
iha  apaonlation  would  succeed,  hardly  admits  of  doubt.  There  are  so 
many  poinu  on  which  the  best  judges  know  not  what  CO  -think,  that  I 
ifcoidd  not  despair  of  aeeiog  bishops  and  cabinet  coundllors  beoomhig 
sabaeriben.  •  if  the-publis^  played  his  cards  tolerably  w«ell,  hia  book 
vanld  be  dJatribuaed  by  thotXrast  Socieiias,  and  wh^  editiona  would 
he  diaetiiBadad'  for  j^e  edification  af  the  poav.    The^  aphosisuw  and 
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naximt  of  the  Yolnmey  as  ihey  standi  would  form  a  proper  aopple- 
meot  to  '*  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man ;"  and,  turned  into  dialogue,  or 
dramatixed  into  a  story,  they  would  be  rendered  fit  accompaaiinenta  for 
**  Sinfol  Sally, ''  Poor  Joaeph,''  and  the  unfortunate  Footman  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fantom,  the  philosophers.  To  nuuden  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  the  volume  would  be  indispensable ;  and  I  would 
not  advise  any  one  to  stand  candidate  for  F.R.S.  or  F.S.A.  widiottt 
first  duly  studying  its  pages.  In  the  two  Universities  it  would  heooiDe 
a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  College  courses ;  and  its  introduction  would 
affi>rd  a  fit  opportunity  for  following  the  example  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  by  banishing  from  the  lecture-room  the  dangerous  and 
schismatic  writings  of  Locke.  Yon  will,  therefore,  Mr.  Editor,  be 
pleased  to  submit  this  paper  to  Mr.  Colburn ;  and  if  bis  hands  are  too 
full  to  embark  in  the  concern,  you  will  give  it  publicity  for  the  benefit 
of  the  trade,  by  an  insertion  in  some  early  number  of  the  New  Monthly 
Magaaine.  M. 


TO    TIMB. 

Wilt  thou  not  leave  a  single  cbarm 

Of  all  that  now  my  idol  grace, — 
No  one  where,  free  from  change  or  harm. 

The  others'  likeness  I  may  trace  ? 
Well,  lake  her  eye's  unearthly  blue. 
Ay,  and  her  roseate  blushes  too ; 
The  freshness  of  her  loving  lip ; 
The  lighlness  of  her  fairy  trip ; 
Steal  on,  till  not  a  beauty 's  left, — 
1  '11  laugh  at  every  petty  theft 
The  soul  that  kindled  up  her  cheek. 
That  gave  her  silent  glance  to  speak, 
That  made  her  kiss  so  warm  for  him 

She  doted  on,— blest  heaven  1  for  Me,— • 
That  motion*d  every  beauteous  limb 

With  maiden  grace  and  dignity,— 
That  soul  thou  shalt  not,  canst  not«  claim ; 
Nor  hurt — it  mocks  thy  deadliest  aim. 
The  spirit  which,  in  youth's  full  burst 

Of  reeling,  shone  throughout  her  frame. 
May  shrink  from  all  the  deeds  accurst 
In  the  world's  guilty  bosom  nurst. 

Back  to  the  heart  from  whence  it  came ; 
Butev'n  when  thai  hath  own'd  thy  sway. 
And  thou  shalt  seek  the  nobler  prey 
Within,  thy  dark  intent  shall  miss  ; 

For,  though  thou  seizes t  as  thine  own 
The  chill  and  mouldering  chrysalis. 

Thou  'It  find  the  Imilerfty  is  flown. 
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A    BALLAD.         '  =   •         • 

Pyramid  and  Thisbe,  ofdaabing  rettpwn^ 

Dwelt  iul»Qu8eSjfuljpk]iQgia.JBai|y|9n'8t^o^  : 

And  flirjted  ui  circles  of  fashion ;  .       .  ,, 

They  had  vowM  love  eternal — squeezed  hands  at  Almack's^ 
But  their  cursed  crabbed  relatives  would  not  re1ax> 

And  swoiielo  exthi^ish  their  passion. 


Bribitlg  spies  who  reported  a  parcel  of  flams  ; 
So  to  watch  them  with  house-malds  and  valet  de  shams, 
•    li  was  all  la  my  tyt  Betty  Martin  I 

Love-lett6rs  between  them  in  walnut-shells  pass'd. 
Though,  alas,  wicked  iaws  crack'd  the  secret  at  last, 

Tiien,  O  Lord,  what  a  rumpus  was  brew'd  up  1 
What  carpeting,  storming,  hysterics,  and  prayers, 
Tears  and  rummaging  trunks  I  till  the  young  folks  upstairs 

Were  in  garreta  respectively  mew'd  up. 

*Twas  a  harsh  step,  no  doubt,  that  the  homes  of  their  sires 
Were  made  bridewells  for  bridling  their  bridal  desires. 

And  a  justification  here  isn't  meant ; 
But  the  Habeas  Cortius  had  just  been  put  down. 
And  no  lawyer  would  budge  in  all  Babylon's  town 

For  a  writ  'gainst  their  wrongous  imprisonment. 

Night  came  and  no  nightingale  sang  o'er  their  heads. 
But  the  cats  tquawl'd  duets  among  chimneys  and  leads. 

And  the  owls  kept  toowhooing  and  staring ; 
In  her  chamber  poor  Thisbe  lay  weeping  a  fiood> 
While  Pyramus  in  hb,  damn'd  the  old  people's  blood. 

In  soliloquies  cursing  and  swearing. 

At  last,  like  old  B^net,  risfng  in  rage. 

And  resolved  with  his  brains  to  bespatter  his  cage. 

Headforemost  he  dash'd ;  but  the  gable> 
Was  not  batteiy-proof  for  a  skull-piece  so  new 
And  so  solidly  ouUt  that  it  fairly  went  through 

Bricks  as  old  as  the  building  of  Babel. 

The  Lady  at  first,  you  may  sness,  got  a  shock. 

That  a  sentleman's  head  atner  chamber  should  knock. 

Ana  so  unceremoniously  enter. 
Like  a  thief  on  the  pillory  hanging  his  phiz; — 
Recogntzins;  at  length  by  the  rushi-light  'twas  his, 

**  Lord,'^  she  cried,  '*  what  a  charming  adventure  1 

*'  Yet  oh.  Mister  Pyramus,  dearest  of  lambs. 

What  a  blow  for  your  skoll !  'twould  have  broken  a  ram's  ^ 

LjBt  me  fetch  you  some  eau  de  Cologne  for 't."— 
*'  No,  ho,  sweetest  Thisbe,  sit  down  tiie  h  tite. 
And  a  smack  from  your  lips  for  the  smack  on  my  pate 

Will  be  far  more  acceptable  comfort." 
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Now  to  faint  all  the  kissing  and  holy  deli^U 
That  took  place  at  this  holey  partition  o'  nights. 

Might,  perhaps,  seem  to  some  folks  improper ; 
So  I  've  only>  to  note,  where  the  hricks  had  heen  hroke. 
That  the  damsel  by  day-time  suspended  her  cloak. 

And  the  youth  hung  his- old  flannel  wrapper. 

Thus  woo'd  they  in  attics — but  somehow  their  uste 
Was  not  Attic  enough  for  two  attics  so  placed  i 

And  their  hearts  growing  ardent  as  ^tna. 
They  began  to  converse  about  parsons  and  rings. 
Post-chaises,  and  such  other  rapturous  things, — 

In  a  word,  of  eloping  to  Gretna. 

All  things  being  managed  by  means  of  a  nurse. 

With  her  nraff  and  her  monkey,  and  cash  in  her  purse. 

From  an  old  sentimental  attorney. 
Little  Tliisbe  one  moon-shiny  morning  at  three 
Whipt  away  to  the  sign  of  the  Mulbenry-tree, 

Half  a  mile  out  of  town  for  their  journey. 

Now  here  let  me  sUte,  (for  in  matters  of  fact 
It  is  right  to  be  plain,  conscientious,  exact,) 

You  must  pin  not  a  tittle  of  faith  on 
Old  Ovid's  narration — ^but  mine 's  to  be  met 
In  a  genuine  antique  Babylonish  gazette 

That  was  publish'd  by  Sanchoniathon. 

But  to  follow  my  story— conceive  her  despair 
When  arrived  at  the  mn  and  no  Pyramus  there. 

Nor  a  light  in  the  whole  habitation ; 
Not  a  pair,  nor  a  post-chaise  to  drive  them  from  town. 
Not  a  Doy  on  the  saddle  to  bob  uo  and  down- 
Do  you  wonder  she  wept  witn  vexation  ? 

While  thus  in  the  coach-yard  bewailing  her  pickle. 
The  tears  of  the  damsel  continued  to  trickle. 

As  salt  as  a  roine-sprine  of  Cracow, 
Outsprang  a  chain'd  mastii^— affrighted  she  ran. 
While  away  went  her  wits,  and  her  muff  and  her  fan. 

And  away  went  unfortunate  Jacko. 

Poor  pug  was  soon  eat  up,  and  so  would  the  muff. 
If  its  wadding  and  fur  had  been  eatable  stuff. 

But  'twas  torn  and  the  spot  was  still  bloody. 
When  Ihe  youth  of  her  soul,  whose  unhappy  delay 
Had  been  caused  b}r  his  drinking  some  wine  by  the  way. 

Arrived  with  his  brains  rather  muddy. 

All  was  hush'd  (for  the  dog  having  sated  his  maw. 
Laid  his  jowls  very  quietly  down  m  the  straw) 

When  Pyramus  hallooM  out,  "  There  lies 
Both  the  blood  and  the  muff  of  my  mbtress  so  sweet  !*' — 
She,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  had  slipt  down  a  by««tieet» 

To  escape  from  the  Cyprians  and  Charlies. 

A  groom  on  a  bulk,  who  had  during  the  death 
Ofpoor  pug  slept  as  sound  as  the  grooms  in  Macbetn, 

WoKe  at  length  ;— but  small  comfort  he  gave,  he 
Had  no  doubt  that  the  young  lady's  blood  had.been  khed. 
But  that  he  had  not  injured  a  hair  of  her  head 

He  was  ready  to  make  affidavy. 
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••  But  there  '•  roffians,"  %9cj%  he,  '*  that  eoet  rooming  the  itreets. 
And  abusing  all  decent  young  women  they  meets. 

More  especially  them  as  be  viigins ; 
So  the  lady,  I  '11  wager  ray  head  to  that  muff. 
Has  been  ravish'd  and  murder'd  and  stript  to  the  buff. 

And  her  body's  been  sold  to  the  surgeons." 

Rash  PyramuSy  founding  too  stable  belief 
On  a  stable-boy's  words,  in  a  phrenzy  of  grief 

From  his  pocket  a  small  pistol  popt  out. 
Which  he  aim'd  at  his  noddle  to  finish  his  woes ; 
But  his  head  that  broke  bricks  was  not  doom'd  to  oppose 

The  lead  ball,— for  it  luckily  dropt  out. 

So  he  fell,  rather  wondering  he  wasn't  ouite  dead. 

As  the  flash  had  but  stunnM  him  and  blister'd  his  head  1 

And  his  fate  he  continued  to  rave  at, 
Till  the  inn-folks  came  out,  and  supposing  his  brains 
Had  been  partially  spilt,  to  secure  the  remains 

They  oound  up  his  head  with  a  cravat. 

By  this  time  his  Thisbe  took  courage  enough 
To  return  for  her  lover,  her  monkey,  and  muff— < 

In  his  arms  Mister  Pymmus  lock'd  her ; 
But  the  landlord  sent  each  to  a  separate  bcd^ 
And  at  morning,  believing  them  wrong  in  the  head. 

Sent  to  Bedlam  express  for  a  doctor. 

The  physician,  a  smug  little  pris  of  a  man. 
Who  believing  two  heads  to  be  better  than  one 

A  gold  head  on  his  cane  always  carried. 
Examined  his  patients  with  Questions  profound, 
Rubb'd  his  nose,  and  by  skill  in  nosology  found 

They  were  both  gomg  mad  to  be  married. 

So  says  he  (for  his  heart  was  the  kindest  on  e^rth 
Towards  people  of  fortune  and  fashion  and  birth) 

''  Let  not  Gretna  your  &ncies  enamour. 
But  keep  here,  and  observe  the  prescriptions  I  've  writ. 
And  they'll  help  you  to  marriage-bonds  pleasantcr  knit 

Than  a  Gretna-Green  blacksmith  could  hammer." 

To  the  youth  'twas  enjoiu'dhe  should  foam  in  his  speech. 
And  bite  all  who  came  near  him  excepting  his  leech. 

Shamming  hypochondriacal  vapours ; 
Whilst  the  laoy  was  loudly  to  smack  with  her  lips. 
Pirouette  like  a  top— practise  opera  skips. 

And  alarm  the  wnole  house  with  tier  capers. 

Ere  long,  in  their  coaches  appear'd  at  the  inn's 
Gate  old  spectacled  noses  ana  nutcracker  chins. 

In  whose  looks  you  misht  see  civil  war  lower ; 
^Twas  relations  in  quest  of  we  fiigitive  brace. 
When  the  short  physic  man  with  a  very  long  face 

Made  his  bow  m  the  Mulberry  parlour. 

^*  Well,  Doctor,  what  news  of  the  culprits  ?"    He  sigh'd. 
Let  us  see  them.*'—"  No,  not  for  the  world,"  he  replied.— 

**  Then  for  God's  sake  explain  what  their  plight  is." — 
Oh,  a  dreadful  disorder,  whose  symptoms  consist 
In  a  ra^.to  dance,  bite,  and  to  kiss  and  be  kiss'd. 
We,  the  faculty,  call  it  Smackiiis, 
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"  Even  now  (and  the  charge  in  your  bill  is  to  come) 
The  poor  youth  has  iust  bit  off  the  head-waiter's  thumb. 

So  inveterately  fierce  his  disease  is ; 
And  the  lad^  has  fatal  prognostics^  I  fear. 
Of  her  dancing  and  chirruping  fit  being  near« 

Which  wtll  end  in  a  Hyperuresis.** 

He  had  scarce  spoke  the  words  when  above  little  Miss 
SmackM  her  lips, — ah !  with  none  to  return  her  the  kiss ; 

Then  away  she  went  wheeling  and  jumping. 
And  she  so  figurante'd  them  out  of  their  wits; 
That  her  Aunty  below  lav  a  figure  in  fits. 

While  her  father  ana  mother  sat  glnmping. 

At  last  cried  the  crusty  old  carle,  *'  Afore  Gad, 

She  deserves  to  be  smothered,  the  gipsy — she 's  mad !" 

Quoth  the  doctor,  **  Sir,  spare  that  infliction-— 
She  may  die  in  a  trice,  the  poor  dear  rantipol. 
Or  the  rest  of  her  life  be  a  mere  dancing  doll. 

If  you  offer  the  least  contradiction." 

Oh,  there 's  nought  like  a  dance  to  make  people  change  sides. 
And  a  doctor  may  rule  in  a  house  that  divides. 

One  did  once  in  our  own  House  of  Commons  j 
So  our  leech  having  gain'd  the  muprity's  will. 
Sat  like  Addington  carrying  the  Medical  bill. 

And  would  bend  his  opinion  to  no  man's. 

The  mother  of  Thisbe  cried  *'  Monster!  and  fool ! 
^  Talk  of  smothering  my  child  in  a  manner  as  cool 

As  of  smothering  a  rabbit  in  cookeiy  T* 
In  a  trice  her  poor  helpmate  grew  meek  as  a  lamb. 
And  sat  twirling  his  thumbs — for  he  knew  the  old. dam 

Had  a  tongue  that  would  bother  a  rookery. 

Then  said  Pyramus'  lather,  *'  Let's  first,  if  you  please, 
Cure  this  smack— what  d'ye  call  it — ^teetotum  disease. 

Ere  we  set  to  dispute  with  our  spouses  ; 
For  to  see  one's  own  progeny  bite  like  a  bear. 
Or  go  skipping  like  ap«s  at  a  fiartemy  fair. 

Would  assuredly  grieve  both  our  houses. 

*'  Let  the  doctor  restore  the  young  folks  if  he  can" — 
Here  the  women  supported  tiim  all  to  a  romn, 

And  the  doctor,  who  solemn  and  bud|^  meant. 
To  a  merry  conclusion  grave  matters  to  brmg, 
Look'd  at  wise  as  a  kitten  at  play  with  a  string, 

Wbile  they  swore  to  abide  oy  his  judgment. 

"  As  to  smothering,  with  two  featherbeds  it  is  done. 
But  my  clinical  treatment  requires  only  one. 

And  the  help  of  a  conjugal  tether; 
So  I  Older  a  ring  from  the  jeweller's  shop. 
And  prescribe  the  afflicted  young  couple  to  hop 

To  the  temple  of  Hymen  together." 

*'  Ha !  a  bitingr  disei^se,"  cried  the  churis ;  «  and  we're  bit  l" 
Their  wives,  thougli  they  long'd  at  each  other  to  spit, 
^  Saw  their  fate,  and  gave  in — the  curmudgeons 

Sent  for  lawyers  to  town,  order'd  dinner  at  six. 
And  when  askM  by  the  landlord  what  fish  they  would  fix, 
Groan'd,  and  answer'd  *'  A  couple  of  gudgeons." 
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But  1  wish  1  w«r«  liomer  to  tell  you  how  all 

Dumps  were  cured  by  that  wedding,  and  banquet,  and  ball. 

How  the  codgers  got  glorious  with  claret. 
How  the  lawyers  punn'd  glibly — the  priest  with  loop'd  hat 
StufiPd  his  carcase,  a  pudding  of  orthodox  (at. 

While  the  doctor  conversed  like  a  parrot 

Thisbe's  fame  might  have  had,  like  her  gable,  a  crack. 
Had  she  single  to  babbling  old  Babylon  gone  back. 

But  a  bride  she  defied  every  gazer ; 
So  they  march'd  into  town  in  the  grand  style  of  yore. 
With  the  footmen  in  favours  and  fiddlers  before. 

Playing  **  God  save  King  Nebuchadnezzar  !*' 


THE    MONTHS. — NO.  I. 

January. 

Those  **  Cynthias  of  a  minute,"  the  Months,  fleet  past  us  so  swiftly, 
that,  though  we  never  mistake  them  while  they  are  present  with  us, 
yet,  the  moment  any  one  of  them  is  gone  by,  we  begin  to  blend  the 
recollection  of  its  features  with  those  of  the  one  which  preceded  it,  or 
that  which  has  taken  its  place,  and  thus  confuse  them  together  till  we 
know  not  **  which  is  which."  And  then,  to  mend  the  matter,  when 
the  whole  of  them  have  danced  their  graceful  round  hand-in-hand  be* 
fore  us,  not  being  able  to  think  of  either  separately,  we  unite  them  all 
together  in  our  imagination,  and  call  them  the  Past  Year ;  as  we  gather 
flowers  into  a  bunch  and  call  them  a  bouquet.  Now  this  should  not 
be.  Each  one  of  the  sweet  sisterhood  has  features  sufficiently  marked 
and  distinct  to  entitle  her  to  a  place  and  a  name ;  and  if  we  mistake 
these  features,  and  attribute  those  of  any  one  to  anv  other,  it  is  because 
we  look  at  them  with  a  cold  and  uninterested,  and  therefore  an  inob- 
servant regard.  The  lover  of  Julie  could  trace  fifty  minute  particulars 
which  were  wanting  in  the  portrait  of  his  mistress ;  though  to  any  one 
else  it  would  have  appearea  a  likeness :  for  to  common  observers  "  a 
likeness"  means  merdy  a  something  whicli  is  not  so  absolutely  u/ilike 
but  what  it  is  capable  of  calling  up  we  idea  of  the  original  to  those  who 
are  intimately  acquainted  with  it. 

Now  I  have  been,  for  a  long  while  past,  accustomed  to  feel  towards 
the  common  portraits  of  The  Months,  of  which  so  many  are  extant, 
what  St.  Preux  did  towards  that  of  his  mistress :  all  I  could  ever  dis- 
cover in  them  was  the  particulars  in  which  they  were  not  like.  Still  I 
had  never  ventured  to  ask  the  favour  of  either  of  them  to  sit  to  me  for 
her  picture;  having  seen  that  it  was  the  very  nature  of  them  to  be  for 
ever  changing,  and  that  therefore  to  attempt  to^x  them  would  be  to 
trace  the  outline  of  a  sound  or  give  the  colour  of  a  perfume.  At 
length,  however,  my  unwearied  attendance  on  them  in  their  yearly 
passage  past  me,  and  the  assiduous  court  that  I  have  always  paid  to 
each  and  all  of  their  charms,  has  met  with  its  reward :  for  there  is  this 
especial  difference  between  them  and  all  other  mistresses  whatever, 
— that,  so  far  from  being  jealous  of  each  other,  their  sole  ground  of 
Complaint  against  their  lovers  is,  that  they  do  not  pay  equal  devotion 
to  each  in  her  turn :  the  blooming  Mat  and  the  blushing  June  disdain 
the  vows  of  those  votaries  who  have  not  previously  wept  at  the  feet  of 
the  weeping  Apbil,  or  sighed  in  unison  with  the  sad  breath  of  March 
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And  it  is  tli^  same  with  all  the  rest.  They  present  a  sweet  emblein  of 
the  idtal  of  a  happy  and  united  human  family — to  each  member  of 
which  the  best  proof  you  can  offer  that  you  are  worthy  of  her  lore,  is, 
that  you  have  gained  that  of  her  sisters  ;  and  to  whom  the  best  eri* 
dence  you  can  give  of  bemg  able  to  love  either  worthily,  is,  that  yoa 
love  all.  This»  I  say,  has  been  the  kind  of  court  that  I  have  paid  to 
them — loving  each  in  all,  and  all  in  each.  And  my  reward,  in  addition 
to  that  of  the  love  itself^— which  is  a  "  virtue,"  and  therefore  ^  its  own 
reward,*'  has  been  that  each  has  condescended  to  watch  over  and  in- 
struct me  while  I  wrote  down  the  particulars  of  her  brief  but  immortal 
life — immortal,  because  ever  renewed,  and  bearing  the^eeds  of  its  re- 
newal within  itself.  These  instructions,  however,  were  accompanied 
by  certain  conditions,  without  complying  with  which  I  am  not  permitted 
to  make  the  results  available  to  any  one  but  myself.  For  my  own 
private  satisfaction  I  have  liberty  to  personify  the  objects  of  my  ad- 
miration under  any  form  I  please ;  but  if  I  speak  of  th^m  to  others, 
they  insist  on  being  treated  merely  as  portions  or  periods  of  their 
beautiful  parent  The  Year — as  she  is  a  portion  of  Tiue,  the  great 
parent  of  all  things ;  and  that  the  facts  and  events  I  may  have  to  refer 
to  shall  not  be  essentially  connected  with  themt  but  merely  be  considered 
as  taking  place  during  the  period  of  their  sojourn  on  the  earth  respec- 
tively. I  confess  that  this  condition  seems  to  savour  a  little  of  the  fas- 
tidious— not  to  say  the  affected.  And,  what  is  still  more  certain,  it  cuts 
me  off  from  a  most  fertile  source  of  the  poetical  and  the  picturesque. 
I  will  frankly  add,  however,  that  I  am  not  without  my  suspicions 
that  this  latter  may  have  been  the  very  reason  why  the  condition  was 
imposed  upon  me ; .  for  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that,  if  I  had  been 
left  to  myself,  I  should  not  have  substituted  cold  abstractions  and  unin- 
telligible fictions  (or  what  would  have  seemed  such  to  others)  in  the 
place  of  that  simple  information  which  it  is  my  object  to  convey. 

The  only  other  condition  imposed  on  me,  with  which  the  reader  has 
any  concern,  is,  that  I  shall  communicate  what  I  have  learnt,  throu^ 
the  medium  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine— /Aa^  being  the  favounte 
godchild  of  the  aforenamed  sisterhood,  and  the  one  on  which  they  be- 
stow their  especial  countenance  and  protection. 

Laying  aside  then,  if  I  can,  all  ornamental  figures  of  speech,  I  shall 
proceed  to  place  before  the  reader,  in  plain  prose,  the  principal  events 
which  happen,  in  the  two  worlds  of  Nature  and  of  Art,  during  the  Hie 
and  reign  of  each  month  ;  beginning  with  the  nominal  beginning  of  the 
dynasty,  and  continuing  to  present,  on  the  birthday  of  each  member 
of  it,  a  record  of  the  beauties  which  she  brings  in  her  train,  and  the 
good  deeds  which  she  either  inspires^r  performs. 

Hail!  then — ^hail  to  thee,  January!  all  hail!  cold  and  wintry  as 
thou  art — if  it  be  but  in  virtue  of  thy  first  day — the  day,  as  the  French 
call  it,  par  excellence — "  Le  jour  de  Tan.*'  Come  about  me,  all  ye 
little  school-boys  that  have  escaped  from  the  unnatural  thraldom  of 
your  ta8kwork,~-come  crowding  about  me,  with  your  untamed  hearts 
shouting  in  your  unmodulated  voices,  and  your  happy  spirits  dancing 
an  untaught  measure  in  your  eyes— come  and  help  me  to  speak  the 
praises  of  New  Year's  Day — t/our  day — one  of  the  tnree  which  have  of 
late  become  your's  almost  exclusively,  and  which  have  bettered  you 
and  been  bettered  themselves  by  the  change :  Christmas-day — which 
wtf*;  New  Yearns  Day^which  is;  and  Twelfth-day— which  w  Ivbe;  let 
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MS  GOinp^  tKem  all  tlire*  into  our  pretence — with  a  whisk  'of  our  fana-^ 
ginadve  wand  convert  them .  into  one«  as  the  conjuror  does  his  three* 
glittering  balls — and  then  enjoy  them  all  together, — with  their  dress- 
Tnga»  ana  coachings,  and  visitings,  and  greetings^  and  gifts»  and  '*  many 
happy  returns !"  with  their  plum-puddings  and  mince-pies  and  twelfth- 
cakes  and  neguses  1  with  their  forfeits  and  fortune^tdlings  and  bUnd- 
naan's  buffs  and  sn^p-dragons  and  sittings  up  to  supper  I  with  their 
pantomimes  and  panoramas  and  new  penknives  and  pastry-copks 
shops !  in  short,  with  their  endless  round  of  ever  new  nothings,  the 
absence  of  a  relish  for  which  is  but  ill  supplied  in  after-life  by  that 
feveri^  hungering  and  thirsting  after  excitement  which  usurp  without 
filling  their  place.  Oh !  that  I  might  enjoy  those  nothings  once  again  in 
fact,  as  I  can  in  fancy  1 — But  I  fear  the  wish  is  worse  than  an  idle  one ; 
ft»r  it  not  only  may  not  be,  but  it  ought  not  to  be.  "  We  cannot  have 
our  cake  and  eat  it  too,"  as  the  vulgar  somewhat  vulgarly  but  not.  the 
less  shrewdly  express  it :  And  this  is  as  it  should  be, — ^for  if  we  could, 
it  would  neither  be  worth  the  eating  nor  the  having. 

If  the  reader  complains  that  this  is  not  the  sob^  style  which  I  just 
now  promised  to  maintain,  I  cannot  help  it.  Besides,  it  was  my  sub- 
ject that  spoke  then,  not  myself;  and  it  spoke  to  those  who  are  %oo 
happy  to  be  wise,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  if  it  were  to  speak  wisely, 
it  might  as  well  not  speak  at  all.  Let  them  alone  for  awhile,  and  they 
will  grow  too  wise  to  be. happy ;  and  then  they  may  be  disposed  and  at 
leisure  to  listen  to  reason. 

In  sober  sadness,  then,  if  the  reader  so  wills  it,  and  after  the  ap- 
proved manner  of  modern  moral  discourses,  the  subject  before  us  may 
be  regarded  under  three  distinct  points  of  view ;  namely,  January  in 
London — January  m  the  Country — and  January  in  generaL  And  first 
of  the  first. 

January  in  LoHdoa* 
Now — but  before  I  proceed  further  let  me  bespeak  the  reader's  in- 
dulgence at  least,  if  not  his  favour,  towards  this  everlasting  monosylla- 
ble, NOW,  to  which  my  betters  have  from  time  to  time  been  so  much 
indebted,  and  on  which  1  shall  be  compelled  to  place  so  much  depen- 
danoe  in  this  my  present  undertaking.  It  is  the  pass-word,  the  ''open 
sesame,^  that  must  remove  from  before  me  all  lets  and  impediments — 
it  is  the  charm  that  will  alternately  put  to  silence  my  imagination  when 
it  may  be  disposed  to  infringe  on  the  office  of  my  memory,  and  awaken 
my  memory  when  it  is  inclined. to  sleep — in  fact  it  is  a  monosyllable  of 
infinite  avail,  and  for  which,  on  this  as  on  many  other  occasions,  no 
siibBtitute  can  be  found  in  our  own  or  any  other  language  :  and  if  I  aiK 
prove  above  all  other  proverbs  that  which  says  ''Uiere's  nothing  like 
the  time  present,**  it  is  partly  because  "  the  time  present**  is  but  a  peri- 
phrasis for  Now ! 

Now,  then,  the  cloudy  canopy  of  sea-coal  smoke  that  hangs  over 
London,  and  crowns  her  queen  of  capitals,  floats  thick  and  threefold — 
for  fires  and  feastings  are  rife,  and  every  body  is  either  ''  out"  or  **  at 
home**  every  night. — Now  schoolboys  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
themselves  till  dinner-time — for  the  good  old  days  of  firost  and  snow, 
and  foirs  on  the  Thames,  and  furred  gloves,  and  skaiting  on  the  canals, 
and  sliding  on  the  kennels,  are  gone  by ;  and  for  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  winter,  one  might  as  well  live  in  Italy  at  once ! — Now,  (on  the 
evening  of  twelfth-day)  mischievous  maid-servants  pin  elderly  people 
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tog^/Qnet  at'thci  windows  of  pattry-oookft'  shopt-^diinkuig  chem  ^  weeds 
that  have  no  business  there." — Nowv  if  a  firosty  day  or  two  does  bappeo 
to  pay  us  a  flying  visit  on  its  way  iunae  to  the  North  Fole^  how  the 
little  boys  make  slides  on  the  pathways  for  lack  of  ponds,  and,  it.  nay 
be,  trip  up  an  occasional  housekeeper  just  as  he  steps  out  of  his  owo 
door ; — who  forthwith  vows  vengeance,  in  the  riiape  of  ashes^  on  all 
the  slides  in  his  neighbourhood — not,  doubtless,  out  of  vexation  at  haa 
own  miriiap,  and  revenge  against  die  petty  perpetrators  of  it,  bnt 
purely  to  avert  the  like  from  othera  !*-^ow  Bond-street  begins  to  be 
conscious  of  carriages — ^two  or  three  people  are  occasionally  aeon 
wandering  through  the  Western  BazBar*-<«nd  the  Soho  ditto  ia  so 
thronged,  that  Mr.  Trotter  begins  to  think  of  issuing  another  decree 
against  the  inroads  of  single  gentlemen.-— Now  linai<-drapers  begin  to 
'''sell  off"  their  stock  at  "  fifiv  per  cent,  under  prime  cost,"  and  coop 
tinue  so  doing  all  the  rest  of  the  year — every  article  of  which  will  be 
found  on  inspection  to  be  of  *'  the  last  new  pattern,"  and  to  have  been 
**  only  had  in  that  morning  1" — Now  oranges  are  eaten  in  the  dress- 
circle  of  the  great  theatres,  and  enquiries  are  propounded  there  whe- 
ther '<  that  gendeman  in  black,"  meaning  Hamlet,  '<  is  Harlequin?" 
And  laughs  and  "Lai  Mama's"  resound  thence,  to  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  house ;  and  ''  the  gods"  make  merry  during  the  play,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  at  leisure  to  listen  to  the  pantomime  I  and  Mr. 
Farley  is  consequently  in  his  glory,  and  Mr.  Grimaldi  is  a  great  man : 
as,  indeed,  when  is  he  not? — Now  newspapers  teem  with  twice-ten- 
times-told-tales  of  haunted-houses,  and  great  sea-snakes,  and  mer- 
maids ;  and  a  murder  is  worth  a  jewVeye  to  them ;  for  **  the  Honae 
does  not  meet  for  the  dispatch  c^  business  till  the  fifth  of  February." 
And  great  and  grievous  are  the  lamentations  that  are  beard  in  the  said 
newspapers  over  the  lateness  of  the  London  season,  and  its  detrimental 
effects  on  the  interests  of  the  metropolis :" — ^but  they  forget  to  add, 
**  Erratum — for  metropolis  read  newspupers'* — Now  Moore's  Almanack 
holds  ''  sole  sovereign  sway  and  mastery"  among  the  readers  of  that 
class  of  literature ; — for  there  has  not  yet  been  time  to  nullify  any  of 
its  predictions— not  even  that  which  says  ''  we  may  expect  some  firest 
ai|d  snow  about  this  period." — Finally, — ^now  periodicdT  works  put  on 
their  best  attire — the  old  ones  expressing  their  determination  to  become 
new,  and  the  new  ones  to  become  old ;  and  the  New  Monddy  Maga- 
sine  in  particular-^which  is  boUi  new  and  old,  and  which  realises  in 
its  performances  the  pretensions  of  all  the  others  (!)— makes  a  point  of 
putting  forth  the  first  of  some  pleasant  series  of  papers  (ecce  signum  I  J 
wluch  cannot  &il  to  fix  the  wavering  propensities  of  themostperiodicd 
of  readers,  and  make  him  her  own  for  another  twelve  months  at  least ! 

January  in  the  Country, 
This  has  but  a  dreary  sound  to  those  who  go  into  "  the  country" 
only  that  they  may  not  be  seen  in  "  town."  But  to  those  who  seek  the 
country  for  Uie  same  reason  that  they  seek  London-^namely,  for  the 
good  that  is  to  be  found  there— -the  one  has  at  least  as  many  attractions 
as  the  other,  at  any  given  period  of  the  year.  Let  me  add,  however, 
that  if  there  is  a  particular  period  when  the  country  puts  forth  fewer 
of  her  attractions  than  at  any  other,  it  is  this — probably  to  try  who  are 
her  real  lovers,  and  who  are  only  false  flatterers,  and  to  treat  them  ac- 
cordingly. And  yet^NOw,  the  trees,  denuded  of  their  gily  attire, 
spread  forth  their  thousand  branches  against  the  grey  sky,  wod  present 
as  endless  a  variety  of  form  and  feature  for  study  and  observation  as 
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diey  did  vrhen  dresaed  in  all  tbe  flaunting  fashions  oi  midsummer. 
Now  tbeir  yoices  are  silent,  and  their  forms  are  motionless,  even  wheii 
the  wind  is  among  them ;  so  that  the  low  plaintive  piping  of  the  rohin-* 
redbreast  can  be  heard,  and  his  hiding-place  detected  by  the  sound  of 
his  slim  feet  alighting  on  the  fallen  leaves.     Or  now,  grown  bolder  a^ 
the  skies  become  more  inclement,  he  flits  before  you  from  twig  to  twig 
silently,  like  a  winged  thought*,  or  like  the  brdwn  and  crimson  leaf  of 
a  cherry-tree  blown  about  by  the  wind-— or  perches  himself  by  your 
side  and  looks  sidelong  in  your  face,  pertly,  and  yet  imploringly  ;  as 
mnA  as  to  say — <  though  I  do  need  your  aid  just  now,  and  would 
condescend  to  accept  a  crumb  from  yoti,  yet  I  'm  still  your  betters,  for 
I  'm  still  a  bird/ — Now  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  on  which  the 
eye  can  open,  occasionally  presents  itself:  we  saw  the  shades  of  even- 
ing fall  upon  a  waste  expanse  of  brown  earth,  shorn  hedge-rows,  bare 
branches,  and  miry  roads,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  a  patch  of 
dull  melancholy  green ;  but  when  we  are  awakened  by  the  late  dawning 
of  the  morning,  and  think  to  look  forth  upon  the  same,  what  a  bright 
pomp  greets  us  I  what  a  white  pageantry !    It  is  as  if  the  fleecy  clouds, 
that  float  about  the  sun  at  Midsummer,  had  descended  upon  the  earth 
and  clothed  it  in  their  beauty  I     Every  object  we  look  upon  is  strange 
and    yet  familiar  to  us— ^'another  yet  die  same."    And  the  whole 
affects  us  like  a  vision  of  the  night,  which  we  are  half-conscious  is 
a  Tiflion ; — ^we  know  that  it  is  ^^e— and  yet  we  know  not  how  long  it 
may  remain  there ;  since  a  motion  may  change  it,  or  a  breath  melt  it 
awayr    And  what  a  mysterious  stillness  reigns  over  all !  a  white  si- 
lence !  Even  the  "  clouted  shoon"  of  the  early  peasant  is  not  heard,  and 
die  robin,  as  he  hops  from  twig  to  twig  with  undecided  wing,  and 
shakes  down  a  feathery  shower  as  he  goes,  hushes  his  low  whistle,  in 
wonder  at  the  unaccustomed  scene. 

Now  the  labour  of  the  husbandman  is  for  once  in  the  year  at  a  stand ; 
and  he  haunts  the  alehouse  Are,  or  lolls  listlessly  over  the  half-door  of 
the  Tillage  smithy,  and  watches  the  progress  of  tbe  labour  which  he 
unconaciously  envies — tasting  for  once  in  his  life  (without  knowing  it) 
the  bitterness  of  that  ennvi  which  he  begrudges  to  his  betters. — Now 
mdaacholy-looking  men  wander  *'  by  two's  and  threeV  through 
market-towns,  with  thin  faces  as  blue  as  the  aprons  that  are  twisted 
round  their  waists — ^their  ineffectual  rakes  resting  on  their  shoulders— 
and  a  withered  cabbage  hoisted  upon  a  polcy^-and  Sing  out  their  dole- 
ful petition,  of  '*  Pray  remember  the  poor  Gardenersi  who  can  get  no 
work  \" — ^Now  the  passengers  outside  the  Cheltenham  night-coach  look 
wutfolly  at  the  Witney  Blanket-mills  as  they'  pass,  and  meditate  on  the 
merits  of  a  warm  bed. — Now  people  of  fashion, — who  cannot  think  of 
coming  to  their  homes  in  town  so  early  in  the  season,  and  will  not 
think  of  remaining  at  their  homes  in  tbe  country  so  late, — seek  out 
spots  on  the  sea-shore  which  have  the  merit  of  being  neither  town  nor 
country,  and  practise  patience  there  (as  Timon  of  Athens  did)  en 
aitemdoKi  the  London  winter — which  is  ordered  to  commence  about  the 
first  week  in  Spring,  and  end  at  Midsummer  I 

*  .1  scarcely  know  whether  it  ib  worth  while  to  mention  that,  since  the  aix>ye 
waa  written  and  sent  to  press,  I  have  seen,  in  a  number  of  a  little  work  called  llie 
Literary  Pocket,  a  paper  noticing  certain  appearances  connected  with  the  different 
seasons,  in  which  the  swallows  that  flit  abont  in  search  of  insects,  are  compared  to 
"  wingod  thonghts."  The  writer  of  the  pleasant  paper  I  allude  to  is  of  course  en- 
titled to  tbe  credit  (if  credit  there  be)  of  priority. 
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But  we  are  forgetting  the  garden,  all  this  while ;  which  must  not  be, 
for  Nature  does  not.  Though  the  gardener  can  find  little  to  do  in 
it,  she  M  ever  at  work  there,  and  ever  with  a  wise  hand,  and  gracefid  aa 
wise.  The  wintrf  winds  of  December  having  shaken  down  the  kmt 
lingering  leaves  fVom  the  trees,  the  final  labour  ot  the  gardener  was 
employed  in  making  all  trim  and  clean ;  in  turning  up  the  dark  earth 
to  give  it  air — pruning  off  the  superfluous  produce  of  summer — and 
gathering  away  the  worn  out  attire  that  the  perennial  flowers  leave  be- 
hind them  when  they  sink  into  the  earth  to  seek  their  winter  home, — 
as  Harlequin  and  Columbine  in  the  pantomimes  sometimes  slip  down 
through  a  trap-door,  and  cheat  their  silly  pursuers  by  leaving  tbeir 
vacant  dresses  standing  erect  behind  them. — All  being  left  trim  and 
orderly  for  the  coming  on  of  the  new  year,  Naw,  to  resume  our 
friendly  monosyllable,  all  the  processes  of  Nature  for  the  renewal  <tf 
her  favoured  race,  the  flowers,  may  be  more  aptly  observed  than  at  any 
other  period.  Still,  therefore,  however  desolate  a  scene  the  gardes 
may  present  to  the  general  gaze,  a  particular  examination  of  it  is  full  of 
interest,  and  interest  that  is  not  die  less  valuable  for  its  depending 
chiefly  on  the  imagination.  Now,  the  bloom-buds  of  the  fruit-trees, — 
which  the  late  leaves  of  autumn  had  concealed  from  the  view, — staad 
confessed,  upon  the  otherwise  bare  branches ;  and,  dressed  in  their 
patent  wind  and  water«proof  coats,  brave  the  utmost  severity  of  the 
season ; — their  hard  unpromising  outsides,  compared  with  the  forms  of 
beauty  which  they  contain,  reminding  us  of  their  friends  the  butterflies 
when  in  the  chrysalis  state. — Now  the  perennials, — shaving  slipped  off 
their  summer  robes,  and  retired  to  their  subterranean  sleeping-rooma,— 
just  permit  the  tops  of  their  naked  heads  to  peep  above  the  ground,  to 
warn  the  labourer  from  disturbing  their  annual  repose.— Now  the 
smooth-leaved  and  tender-stemmed  rose  of  China  hangs  its  pale,  soeat- 
less,  artificial-looking  flowers  upon  the  cheek  of  winter — reminding  us 
of  the  last  faint  bloom  upon  the  face  of  a  fading  beauty,  or  the  hectic 
of  disease  on  that  of  a  dying  one ;  and  a  few  chrysanthemums  still 
linger — ^the  wreck  of  the  past  year — their  various*coloured  stars  look- 
ing like  faded  imitations  of  the  gay  glaring  China-aster. 

Now,  too, — first  evidences  of  the  revivifying  principle  of  the  new* 
born  year — for  all  that  we  have  hitherto  noticed  are  but  lingering  reas- 
naots  of  the  old — now  the  golden  and  blue  crocuses  peep  up  their 
pointed  coronals  from  amidst  their  guarding  palisades  of  green  and 
grey  leaves,  that  they  may  be  ready  to  come  forth  at  the  call  of  the 
first  February  sun  that  looks  warmly  upon  them ;  and  perchance  oae 
here  and  there,  bolder  than  the  rest,  has  started  fairly  out  of  the  earth 
already,  and  half  opened  her  trim  form — pretending  to  have  mistakca 
the  true  time: — as  a  forward  school-miss  will  occasionally  be  seen  co- 
quetting with  a  smart  cornet,  before  she  has  been  regularly  produced 
— as  if  she  didn't  know  that  there  was  **  any  harm  in  it." 

January  in  general. 

When  the  palm  of  merit  is  to  be  awarded  among  the  Months,  it  is 
usual  to  assign  it  to  May  by  acclamation.  But  if  the  claim  dependa  on 
the  sum  of  delight  which  each  witnesses,  or  brings  with  her,  I  doubt  if 
January  should  not  bear  the  bell  from  her  more  blooming  sister,  if  it 
were  4>nly  in  virtue  of  her  share  in  the  aforenamed  festivities  of  the 
Christmas  Holidays.  And  then,  what  a  happy  influence  does  she  not 
exercise  on  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  by  the  family  meetings  she  bringa 
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ihovLti  and  by  the  kindling  and  renewing  of  the  social 
grow  oat  of  and  are  chiefly  dependent  on  these !  Aai, 
membranoes  and  associations  does  she  not  scatter  litffere  her,  through 
all  the  time  to  come,  by  her  gifts — the  **  new  year*B  gifb !"  Chmtmai^ 
boxes,  as  they  are  odled,  are  but  sordid  boons  in  comparison  of 
these — they  are  mere  money  paid  for  mere  services  rendered  or 
expected — wages  for  work  done  and  performed — ^barterings  of  value 
fi>r  value — ofierings  of  the  pocket  to  the  pocket.  But  new  year's  gifts 
are  offerings  of  the  affections  to  the  affections — of  the  heart  to  the 
hearu  The  value,  of  the  first  depends  purely  on  themselves,  and  the 
gratitude,  such  as  it  is,  which  they  call  forth,  is  measured  by  die  gross 
amount  of  that  value.  But  the  others  owe  their  value  to  the  wishee 
aad  intentions  of  the  giver ;  and  the  gratitude  they  call  forth  springi 
from  the  affectiona  of  the  receiver. 

And  then,  who  can  see  a  new  year  open  upon  him  without  being 
better  £>r  the  prospect— without  making  sundry  wise  reflections^for 
any  reflections  6n  this  subject  nnut  be  comparatively  wise  ones)  on  the 
step  he  is  about  to  take  towards  the  goal  of  his  being  ?  Every  first  of 
January  that  we  arrive  at  is  an  imaginary  mile-stone  on  the  turnpike 
track  of  human  life—at  once  a  resting-place  ibr  thought  and  medita- 
tion, and  a  starting  point  for  ftesh  exertion  in  the  performance  of  our 
jonmey.  The  man  who  does  not  at  least  jnvpoee  to  kimseif  to  be  better 
tkis  year  than  he  was  last,  must  be  either  very  good  or  very  bad  in- 
deed. And  only  to  propose  to  be  better,  is  something ; — ^if  nothing 
eke,  it  is  an  acknowledgment  of  our  need  to  be  so, — ^which  is  the  first 
step  towards  amendment.  But  in  fact,  to  propose  to  oneself  to  do 
well,  is  in  some  sort  to  do  well,  positively ;  for  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  stationary  point  in  human  endeavours :  he  who  is  not  worse  to- 
day than  he  was  yesterd^,  is  better ;  and  he  who  is  not  better  is 
worse.'  The  very  name  of  January, — from  Janus^-^twofiiced — **  look- 
ing before  and  after," — indicates  the  reflective  propensities  which  she 
encourages,  and  which  when  duly  exercised  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  good. 

And  then  January  is  the  youngest  of  the  yearly  brood,  and  there- 
fore, prwta  facie^  the  best :  for  I  protest  most  strenuously  against  the 
comparative  age  which  Chaucer,  I  think,  has  assigned  to  this  month  by 
implication,  when  he  compares  an  old  husband  and  a  young  wife  to 
*'  January  and  June."  These  poets  will  sacrifice  any  thing  to  allite- 
ration— even  abstract  truth.  I  am  sorry  to  say  this  of  Chaucer,  whose 
poetry  is  more  of  **  a  true  thing"  than  diat  of  any  other — always  ex- 
cepting Mr.  Crabbers,  which  is  too  much  of  a  true  thing.  And  no. 
body  knew  better  than  Chaucer  the  respective  merits  of  the  months, 
and  the  peculiar  qualities  and  characteristics  which  appertain  to  each. 
But,  I  repeat,  alliteration  is  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  united  of  all  who 
embark  on  the  perilous  ocean  of  poetry ;  and  that  Chaucer  himself 
diose  occasionally  to  *'  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charmed  she 
never  soiniwisely," — the  above  example  affords  sufficient  proof.  I  am 
afhud  poets  themselves  are  too  self-opiniated  people  to  make  it  worth 
while  for  me  to  warn  them  on  this  point ;  but  I  bsreby  pray  all  prose- 
writers  pertinaciously  to  avoid  so  pernicious  a  practice.  This,  however, 
by  the  bye. 

I  need  scarcely  accumulate  other  arguments  and  examples  to  show 
that  my  favourite  January  deserves  to  rank  first  among  the  months,, in 
merit  as  she  does  in  place.    But  lest  doubters  should  still  remain,  I 
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will  ^d — ask  the  makers-out  of  annual  accounts  whether  any  month 
can  q^mfaxQ  with  January,  since  then  they  may  begin  to  hope  for  a 
settlement,  and  may  even  in  some  cases  venture  to  ask  for  it ; — which 
latter  is  a  comfort  that  has  been  denied  them  during  all  the  rest  of  the 
year  ;  besides  its  being  a  remote  step  towards  the  said  settlement.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  ask  the  contractors  of  annual  accounts  whether 
January  is  not  the  best  of  all  possible  months,  since  then  they  may 
begin  to  order  afresh,  with  the  prospect  of  a  whole  year's  impunity. 
The  answers  to  these  two  questions  must  of  course  decide  the  point, — 
since  the  two  classes  of  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed  indude 
the  whole  adult(erated)  population  of  these  commercial  realms  I        Z. 
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Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall. 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  North-wind's  breath. 

And  stars  to  setp— but  all. 
Thou  hast  ail  seasons  for  ihine  own,  oh.  Death  1 

Day  is  for  morul  care. 
Eve  tor  glad  meetings  round  the  joyous  hearth. 

Night  for  the  dreams  of  sleep,  the  voice  of  prayei 
But  S\  for  thee,  thou  Mightiest  of  the  Earth  I 

The  banquet  hath  its  hour, 
I  If  feverish  nour  of  mirth,  and  song,  and  wine  j 

lliere  comes  a  day  for  Grief's  overwhelming  power, 
A  time  for  softer  tears— -but  all  are  thine  I 

Youth  and  the  opening  rose 
May  look  like  things  too  glorious  for  decay. 

And  smile  at  thee ! — but  thou  art  not  of  those 
That  wait  the  ripen'd  bloom  to  seize  their  preyl 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall. 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  North-wind's  breath. 

And  stars  to  set— but  all. 
Thou  haal  ail  seasons  for  thine  own,  oh.  Death  1 

We  know  when  moons  shall  wane. 
When  summer-birds  from  (ar  shall  cross  the  sea. 

When  autumn's  hue  shall  tinge  the  golden  grain— 
But  who  shall  teach  us  when  to  look  for  thee } 

Is  it  when  sprin^*s  first  gale 
Ckrnies  forth  to  whisper  where  the  violets  lie  ? 

is  it  when  roses  in  our  paths  grow  pale  l 
They  have  one  season — aa  are  ours  to  die  I 

Thou  art  where  billows  foam. 
Thou  art  where  music  melts  upon  the  air ; 

Thou  art  around  us  in  our  peaceful  home. 
And  the  world  calls  us  forth — and  thou  art  there ! 

Thou  art  where  friend  meets  friend. 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  elm  to  rest ; 

Thou  art  where  foe  meets  foe,  and  trumpets  rend 
The  skies,  and  swords  beat  down  the  princely  crest. 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall. 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  North-wind's  breath 

And  stars  to  set — but  all,  ' 

Thou  hast  ail  seasons  for  thine  own,  oh.  Death  1  F   11 
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MY    uncle: — A    PORTBAIT. 

«TUf  MHoWf  uem,  is  lik«  aa  orer-rlpe  imIoii— nNigb  outsldet  witli  nm^ 
sveetoeM  under  It."— Tfttf  J/oMilameen. 

Imaoinb  a  short  bttrly-iaced  man,  in  a  pepper*and-ialt  coat,  red 
wakteoaty  light  kerse jmere  breeches,  and  short  gaiters ;  his  hat  beau- 
ishly  inclined  a  slight  degree  from  the  perpendieolar  over  his  right 
ear,  the  left  scantil;^  covered  with  a  few  grey  hairs  suspiciously  dis- 
guised with  powder ;  an  eye  of  varied  expression ;  dignified  when'glan- 
ctng  at  an  inferior,  courteous  in  the  salutation  of  an  equal,  and  sala- 
ciously  amorous  when  ogling  a  pretty  girl.  -  Imagine  too  **  a  fair  roimd 
bdly  with  good  capon  lined,"  and  that  air  of  consequential  importance, 
which  the  ever  present  reflection  of  being  wordi  a  plum  never  fails  to 
impart ;  and  yon  ba^e  a  tolerable  camera^lucida  portrait  of  My  Uncle, 
Timothy  Tomkins,  esq.  citiEen  and  bachelor. 

Your  plodding  London  tradesmen  of  the  last  century  never  suf- 
fered thenr  imaginations  to  stray  u>  green  fields  and  rural  felicity,  *till 
they  had  worn  out  the  pith  of  their  existence  in  the  acquisition  of  a 
competence.  They  built  substantial  mansions  in  narrow  alleys,  and 
immured  themselves  and  their  progenv  in  their  brick  warrens,  till  the 
thirst  of  money-getting  was  sufficiently  quenched  to  prompt  the  wish 
fer  retirement ;  and  then  they  very  prudently  wiflidrew  from  the  tur- 
moils of  traffic,  to  die  of  eimm  and  nothing*to-do-ishness  in  a  dull 
country  village.  My  honoured  kinsman,  diough  somewhat  tinged 
with  antiquated  notions  and  gone-by  prejudices,  was  yet  wise  enough 
to  leave  off  bargain-driving  and  stock-jobbing,  before  he  had  lost  all 
rdish  Ibr  rurality ;  but  having  passed  the  meridian  of  his  life  unbur- 
tfiened  with  connubial  ^cares,  he  found,  afler  a  few  months^  possession 
of  his  snug  oottaffe  on  Hampstead  Heath,  that  the  prattle  of  children 
and  the  music  of  a  woman's  toi^^  might  have  proved  less  annoying 
than  cliewinff  the  cud  oi  his  own  musings^  nodding  over  a  newspaper, 
or  coDtenputing  the  stagnant  viridity  of  a  duck^K>nd.  He  grew 
tired  of  p*sing  on  die  Hei^,  and  listening  to  tha  cawing  of  rooks  and 
die  tinklinff  of  sheep-beUa.  The  Mue  sky  and  the  ^reen  fields,  his 
grotto  and  hermitage,  hie  thickset  hedges,  and  his  fiower-prankt 
arbomm,  became  alike  indifferent  to  his  unpoetical  imsgination ;  and 
he  s^ied  for  the  btisy  bustle  of  Cornhill,  and  the  grate&l  hum  of  the 
Royal  Exchanffe.  Pent  up  in  bis  green  soKtnde,  he  felt  convincingly 
how  dreary  a  wing  it  was  to  lead  the  life  of  a  bachelor ;  and  then  he 
fell  to  reflecting  how  silly  it  was  of  him,  some  twenty  years  back,  to 
break  off  his  courtship  with  Miss  Biddy  Briggs,  the  rich  saddler^s 
dhttghter,  for  disliking  his  pea-green  coat ;  and  that  if  he  had  bridled 
his  anger,  he  might  have  secured  the  tender  bit  for  himself,  instead  of 
holding  the  stirrupi  like  a  fool  as  he  was,  to  fat  Ferguson,  the  fdlmon- 
ger  of  Bermondsey,  who  vaulted  in  his  place,  and  gdloped  off  with  the 
prize.  All  this,  however,  was  now  ''past  praying  for  f  and  though  he 
had  retired,  that  was  no  reason  he  should  be  hypped  to  deadi  with  the 
blue  devils  on  Hampstead  Heath.  He,  therefore,  made  up  his  mind  to 
drive  to  London  once  a  day,  that  he  might  look  around  and  see  how 
the  world  wagged ;  scrupulously  resolving  to  drive  no  bargains  either 
for  time  or  tallow,  but  merely  to  **  peep  at  the  busy  Babel,''  and  occa- 
sionally secure  an  old  friend  to  share  half  his  gig,  and  take  a(£nner  and 
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u  bed  at  his  rural  domicile.  Besides,  there  were  other  eausei  bejond 
Um  mere  sense  of  loneliness^  to  induce  him  to  adopt  this  plan.  Among 
ibe  testy  he  missed  his-moming's  sandwich  and  his  comfortable  basoncrf* 
turtle.  He  had  a  tolerable  cook,  to  be  sure ;  and  those  of  his  old 
friends,  who  occasionally  enlightened  his  solitude  by  dropping  in,  pro- 
nounced her  culinary  fiibrications  to  be  excellent.  Their  commends* 
tions  gratified  his  ear,  but  did  not  convince  his  judgment ;  and  Birch's 
•oups  remained  ne  plus  ultras,  which  her  skill  could  never  achiere. 

As  he  had  no  one  to  please  but  himself,  his  scheme  was  soon  pat 
into  practice ;  and  a  new  gig  was  ordered ;  a  vehicle,  by*tho-bye,  he 
had  little  fancy  for,  and  in  which  nothing  but  the  prejudice  of  the  old 
school  against  riding  in  a  stage-coach,  could  have  mduced  him  to  peril 
his  neck.     I  had  the  honour  of  initiating  him  in  the  noble  science  of 
driving ;  an  acquirement,  he  said,  which  he  never  thought  of  living  to 
see  a  gentleman  take  a  pride  in.     He  was  immensely  awkward  at  first ; 
the  clumsiest  Phaeton  that  ever  had  a  fancy  for  horse-flesh.     His  fiit, 
fleshy  knuckles  grasped  the  reins  with  a  most  ungraceful  air^  and  be 
brandished  the  whip  like  a  carman.    However,  he  was  highly  delighted 
with  his  new  toy ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  glee  wiu  which  he 
bundled  into  Batson's,  and  shook  hands  with  a  dozen  of  his  cronies  after 
a  twelvemonth's  absence*    Even  the  waiter  came  in  for  a  share  of  his 
regards. — **  What,  Joe  I    What,  here  still,  eh,  Joe  ?    Not  in  business 
yet,  eh  ?    And  Kitty  the  bar-maid,  too,  I  declare !     Well,  Kitty,  bow 
d'ye  dof    Not  married  yet,  I  see.    Joe  and  you  make  a  match  of  it, 
eh  t    Can  set  up  Joe's  coffee-house  then,  you  know." — A  new  dawn 
aeemed  to  have  gleamed  on  the  old  gentleman's  existence.    He  grew 
fiu  and  frolicsome,  and  had  snug  turtle-dinners  and  bacchanalian  rev^ 
at  his  ms  in  urbe^  'till,  like  Sir  John  Falstaff,  he  grew  "  out  of  all  com- 
pass—out of  all  reasonable  compass."    Self-wiUed,  as  old  bacbdors 
usually  are,  he  would  no  longer  suffer  me  to  drive,  and  my  equestrian 
services  were  dispensed  with.     *'  Young,  hair-brained  fellows  like 
you/'  he  said, ''  are  not  fit  companions  for  sedate  elderly  folks.**    The 
lact  was,  he  had  no  .mind  I  should  witness  the  midnight  orgies  of  his 
rural  retirement,  and  I  had  no  inclination  to  partake  of  them.     It  hap- 
pened one  morning,  after  one  of  his  customary  devotions  at  the  shrine 
of  good  fellowship,  that  he  attempted  to  drive  to  town,  his  head  half 
muasy  with  the  last  night's  debauch.     The  tit  that  run  in  his  gig,  was 
a  fine  blood  mare  of  my  own  choosing ;  and  I  had  more  than  onoe  told 
him,  that  if  he  did  not  wish  to  drive  to  the  devil,  the  whip  and  her  hide 
must  be  kept  at  a  respectful  distance.    "  Attempt  to  brush  a  fly  off 
Aer  neck,"  said  I,  **  and  depend  on  it  she'll  break  pours"    Well,  what 
does  my  ssgacious  kinsman  do,  but  just  as  he  came  to  diat  deep 
descent  on  the  Hampstead-road,  between  Uie  Heath  and  Camden 
Town,  and  where  any  man  in  his  senses  would  have  hdd  tight  the  rehis, 
he  lays  half-a^sen  swingeing  lashes  on  the  mare's  flank.    Away  ahe 
acsmpered,  helternikelter ;  off  flew  the  wheel,  snap  went  the  shafts,  and 
out  tumbled  my  uncle  Timothy.    The  horse  was  stopped  with  difll- 
eulty,  the  gig  was  dashed  to  atoms,  and  uncle  was  conveyed  home  to 
bed.    The  old  bov  was  more  frightened  than  hurt.     All  his  limbs  were 
aound,  and  he  had  no  bruises ;  but  terror  performed  the  work  of  reality, 
and  introduced  him,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  the  pleasures  of  the, 
gout.    The  grossness  of  his  habit,  and  the  irregularities  of  his  limg. 
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«wo  powerful  •uxili«rieft  to  the  ▼iruleDce  of  bk  disorder.  Hie  temper 
WM  DOC  one  of  the  mildest  in  the  world,  and  he  indulged  freely  in  the 
pepnlar  remedy  of  expletives.  To  be  tied  down  to  lus  arm-chsir  was 
pmiehmeftt  enough ;  but  to  be  tortured  into  the  bargain  would  have 
MbML  cataraphobia  in  a  less  irritable  temperament  than  his.  I  re- 
eHved  a  nste  from  him  a  day  or  two  after  his  accident,  written  in  much 
SffaiMii  pain,  if  I  might  jvAge  by  the  hieroglyphics  that  were  jumbled 
togsAer  kk  lis  eenpoaition.    It  was  couched  in  the  following  terms  :<^ 

"  Bob,  you  aeomdrsl,  why  don't  you  come  to  me  ?    I  am  djring, 

you  undnt^  cob,  and  yen  won't  stir  a  peg I  *ve  had  a  sad  accident, 

Bob.  Spilt  from  that  Idekabsw  oocUe-^eil,  the  gig.  All  my  bones 
bn>ken....Confound  that  msa« !  Your  buying,  Bob — on  purpose,  I  be- 
lieve, to  break  my  nedc—.,Oot  tiie  gout,  too,  Bob.  The  gout,  you  viL- 
Isin,  tfnd  you  know  it,  and  won't  come.    Yes ;  here  I  may  die ;  nobody 

Mures  for  me*,  nobody  cares  for  an  old  bachelor Bobby,  my  boy, 

some  to  your  poor  lame  uncle You  rascal,  if  you  don't  set  out 

directly,  I  '11  cut  you  off  with  a  shilling. 

**  Your  loving  uncle,  Timothy  Tokciks." 

My  sensations,  on  perusing  this  epistle^  were  none  of  the  most  agree- 
able :  not  that  I  disliked  the  old  gentleman;  but  I  was  so  well  aware  of 
the  testiness  of  his  temper,  that  I  felt  my  dependence  on  him  at  this 
moment  stronger  than  ever.  1  knew  that  it  hung  upon  a  thread ;  and 
that,  square  my  behaviour  as  I  would,  I  could  hardly  hope  to  please 
him.  Besides,  I  had  a  tale  to  unfold,  on  the  reception  of  which  the  fu« 
tare  hairiness  of  my  life  depended ;  and  if  the  variable  wind  that 
guided  his  weathercock  disposition  should  happen  to  set  in  the  wrong 
quarter,  a  long  fiirewell  to  all  the  ^sury  pictures  of  felicity  my  ardent 
imagination  had  painted.  I  have  already  glanced  at  an  attachment  of 
the  old  gentleman  in  his  younger  days  to  Miss  Biddy  Briggs,  who 
wedded  his  rivaL  The  lady  certainly  acted  a  little  precipitatdy  in  the 
ftffiur;  for  had  she  waited  the  ebullition  of  my  uncle's  passion,  he 
would  doubtless  have  been  the  first  to  have  made  overtures  of  peace. 
However^  she  promptly  decided  on  giving  her  hand  to  the  fellmonger, 
and  left  her  quondam-beau  to  recover  his  chagrin  and  surprise  as  he 
might.  Since  that  period,  he  had  cherished  a  bitter  dislike  to  the  fell- 
aionger ;  «nd  whenever  the  image  of  Biddy  crossed  his  mind,  he  drove 
It  away  with  the  epithets  of  a  jUt,  a  coquet,  and  an  inconstant.  Now 
it  happened,  by  the  most  singular  chance  in  the  world,  that  the  daugh- 
ter of  this  couple  was  introduced  to  me  at  a  ball— that  grand  mart,  time 
aat  of  mind,  for  the  exchange  of  hearto ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I 
Ml  in  love.  I  hope  none  of  my  readers  will  take  offence  at  this  old- 
finhmned  method  of  imbibing  the  tender  passion ;  for  I  can  assure 
Aem,  that  even  now,  hearts  are  sometimes  lost  in  ball-rooms,  as  well 
is  in  the  days  of  Sir  Chwries  Grandisoo.  I  skip  over  the  honied  hours 
that  preceded  my  offer  and  acceptance— lovers'  titu^driite  are  maiidlin 
natters  tat  paper.  Two  obstacles  alone  opposed  our  union, — trifles, 
F^haps,  to  some  folks,  but  not  so  to  us— I  mean  the  consent  of  her  pa- 
vents  and  of  my  uncle,  on  whom  the  reckless  generosity  of  a  liberal- 
ninded  but  ill-fortuned  father  had  lefi  me  utterly  dependent  It  was 
fptitA  that  I  should  write  to  the  former,  and  make  a  wod  voce  i^peal 
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t6  the  latter.  Mr.  find  Mrs.  Fergusbn  were  good  sort  of  folks^  who  were 
anxious  to  see  their  daughter  happy  ;  and  ^ey  wrote  me  in  reply,  that 
if  my  uncle's  consent  could  be  obtained,  thdr  s  should  not  be  widiheld. 
Their  letter  contained  maiiy  expressions  of  regard  for  their  old  fnend, 
and  an  anxious  wish  for  an  union,  which  would  connect  both  femilies 
in  bonds  of  closer  friendship.  This  was  the  sum  and  substanee  of 
their  epistle,  worded  in  a  somewhat  more  homely  style,  but  containing 
ail  I  could  desire.     And  now,  said  I,  for  my  uncle  I 

It  was  at  this  critical  juncture  that  his  letter  reached  me ;  and  this  was 
the  business  I  had  to  impart.  Oh !  thought  I,  the  miseries  of  dependence ! 
And  on  an  old  bachelor  too,  the  testiest  animal  in  the  world !  Old 
bachelors  are  a  sort  of  wild  beasts.*  They  carry  their  untamed  ferocities 
about  them,  to  the  annoyance  of  their  fellow-creatures ;  while  a  married 
man,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  is  the  gentlest  being  imagin- 
able. He  is  swayed  and  curbed  and  softened  down,  'till  he  loses  all  his 
celibacious  asperities,  and  becomes  a  reasonable  creature.  Marriage, 
like  the  gentle  arts, ''  emoUit  tnores^  nee  sink  esseferos  ;"  it  prevents  men 
from  degenerating  into  brutes,  and,  by  the  constant  collision  with 
woman^s  milder  mind,  gives  them  a  portion  of  her  tender  spirit,  and 
humanizes  the  soul.  All  these  reflections  were  engendered  by  the  fear 
that  the  ancient  animosity  of  my  uncle  to  the  very  name  of  Ferguson 
should  stand  between  me  and  the  consummation  of  my  hope».  I 
glided  up  the  stairs  that  led  to  his  apartment,  and  as  I  held  the  handle 
of  the  door  in  dubious  suspense,  endeavoured  to  screw  my  courage  to 
the  sticking-place,  ere  I  turned  it  round  and  ventured  into  his  presence. 
The  ejBTort  was  made,  and  the  door  opened.  By  the  side  of  the  fire, 
half-encircled  with  an  old-fashioned  screen,  sat  my  uncle  Timothy,  in 
a  capacious  arm-chair;  his  legs  enveloped  in  flannels  and  fleecy 
hosiery ;  his  hands  resting  on  the  elbows  of  the  chair ;  his  counte* 
nance  flushed  and  fiery  with  pain  and  vexatioui  and  his  eyes  glaring  at 
the  glowing  embers  in  abstracted  vacancy.  As ,  I  advanced  towards 
him  with  the  best  look  of  condolence  1  could  command,  he  raised  his 
head,  and  the  following  dialogue  ensued : 

**  So,  you  are  come  at  last.  A  pretty , dutiful  nephew — a  tender-hearted 
kinsman.  Yes,  here  I  might  lie  and  languish  in  agony  'till  doomsday. 
Even  my  own  brother's  son  cares  nothing  for  me ;  no,  not  an  atom.  Well, 
sir,  what  do  you  stand  there  for,  like  a  stock-fish  ?  Why  don't  you  get  a 
chair  ?"— ^'  Sir,"  I  replied,  mechanically  obeying  him,  **  I  assure  you  I 
never  heard  of  your  accident  'till  the  receipt  of  your  letter ;  and  I  set  olF 
on  the  instant'^— -'*  Dare  say  you  did.  Don't  think  it,  though.  Hoped 
to  find  your  old  uncle  at  his  last  gasp,  I've  no  doubt.  Disa|^ioted, 
mayhap ;  shall  live  long  enough  yet  to  tire  you  out.  Sound  at  the 
core,  Bob.  No  chance  for  you  these  twenty  years.  Took  care  of 
taiyself  when  I  was  younff,  and  didn't  waste  my  health  and  my  mon^ 
in  drinking  and  raking.  No  Tom-and-Jerrying  in  those  days."—**  I 
should  hope,  sir,  my  conduct  would  acquit  me  of  any  undutifiil  wish 
towards  an  uncle  who  has  always  proved  so  kind  to  me  as  you  have.** — 
"  Eh  ?  Well,  perhaps  it  would.  As  you  say,  I  haven't  deserved  it. 
Bob.  Don't  diink  you  are  hard-hearted;  never  did.  You  are  toler* 
aWy  well  as  die  world  goes ;  only  a  little  flighty.  Youne  men,  nowa- 
days, are  not  as  they  were  when  t  was  a  stripling.  Bobby,  my  boy, 
just  shift  my  leg  on  this  cushion.     Zounds!  you  scoundrel,  you've 
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crippled  me.    You  villain,  do  you  suppose  my  toes  bave  no  more  feel>- 
iog  than  a  horse's  hoof?    Did  you  think  yon  were  handling  a  bed- 
post ?"    I  stammered  out  ah  apology,  attributing  my  inadvertency  to 
my  anxiety  to  relieve  his  pain.    This  soothed  hun  a  little.    *'  Why, 
lookye,  Bob :  you  know  I  am  natnraUy  good-tempered,  but  it  would  pro«> 
voke  the  patience  of  a  saint  to  be  cooped  up  here  like  a  capon,  roasted 
as  I  am  by  a  slow  fire,  drenched  with  drugs,  and  fed  upon  slops.    But 
tell  me,  what  are  you  doing  ?     How  do  you  like  the  law  ?     Fancy  you 
fike  the  playhouses  better.     Prefer  hopping  at  Almack's,  to  studying 
Coke  upon  Littleton,  eh  ?" — "  Sir,  I  never  go  to  balls." — *'  Never  go 
to  balls !  More  shame  for  you.    Dare  say  you  never  said  a  civil  thing 
to  a  lady  in  your  life." — **  I  trust,  Sir,  I  have  never  been  found  deficient 
in  the  attentions  due  to  the  &ir  sex." — ^"  Pshaw  I  I  don't  believe  you. 
I  know  you  are  a  shy-cock.     You  've  no  more  gallantry  than  a  goose, 
-—no  more  spirit  than  a  tom-tit.      You're  an  animated  iceberg. 
Zounds!  when  I  was  a  youngster,  the  glance  of  a  bright  eye  acted  on 
me  like  a  spark  in  a  powder-barrel :  1  was  in  flames  in  a  moment. 
Dare  say  you  never  formed  a  single  attachment.     Sorry  for  it.    Should 
like  to  see  you  married.  Bob." — '*  Perhaps,  Sir,  you  could  recommend 
me  a  wife." — "  Not  I,  Bob.     I  never  played  the  part  of  a  match-maker 
in  my  life.    You  must  beat  up  your  own  game,  lad,  and  run  it  down 
yourself." — ^^  TJien,  my  dear  uncle,  to  confess  the  truth,  so  far  fVom 
being  the  cold  composition  you  imagine  me,  I  am  actually  engaged  to  a 
lady." — **  The  devil  you  are  !     And  pray  who  is  she  ?" — I  hesitated, 
and  changed  colour.  *'  What  are  you  stammeringat?  You  *re  not  ashamed 

of  telling  her  name,  surely." — "  Oh,  no,  sir.  Her  name  is her  name 

^that  is,  her  name  Is  —  Miss  Julia  Ferguson."    He  stared  at  me  a 

second  or  two  in  mute  surprise.  "  Ferguson !  No  relation,  I  hope,  to  fat 
Ferguson  the  fellmonger."  Here  was  a  crisis !  It  was  in  vain  to  repent 
my  precipitancy.  Sincerii^  was  all  I  had  to  trust  to,  and  I  confessed  she 
was  his  daughter.  The  emct  was  fearful.  He  never  uttered  a  word ; 
but  I  could  see  the  workings  of  pride,  passion,  and  resentment,  as  they 
alternately  displayed  themselves  in  the  fiery  glances  of  his  eye,  the 
flashings  of  his  cheek,  and  the  quivering  of  his  lips.  Opposite  his  win- 
dow there  grew  a  sturdy  oak.  He  turned  his  eye  towards  it,  and  thus 
addressed  me,  with  an  assumed  coolness :  **  Bob,  look  at  that  oak. 
When  your  strength  shall  be  able  to  bend  its  trunk,  you  may  hope  to 
bend  my  wishes  to  your  wOl.  Ferguson  I  I  detest  Uie  name,  and  all 
who  bear  it ;  and  sooner  than  you  should  wed  her,  I  would  follow  you 
to  your  grave."  There  was  something  so  appalling  in  his  manner  as 
be  uttered  this  denouncement,  that  I  was  unable  to  reply ;  but  I  was 
spared  the  effort  by  the  sudden  opening  o^  the  door,  and  the  entrance 
of  an  old  friend  of  my  uncle's,  who  stopped  suddenly,  struck  by  the 
expression  on  both  our  countenances.  "  Heyday  I"  said  he,  **  what 's 
this  matter  ?  Uncle  and  nephew  at  loggerheads !" — "  Here*s  Bob,"  re- 
plied my  kinsman,  "  has  dared  to  acknowledge  a  passion  for  the  daugh- 
ter of  fat  Ferguson,  the  fellow  that—" — "  Married  your  adorable, 
because  you  was  too  sulky  to  ask  her  hand  for  yourself.  Well,  what 
is  there  so  wonderful  in  that  ?  Julia  Ferguson  is  a  fine  girljl  and  de- 
serves a  good  husband." — '*  Very  likely ;  but  do  you  suppose  I  would 
ever  give  my  consent  to  her  union  with  my  nephew  ?" — ^*  And  why 
not  ?    Let  me  tell  you,  the  Fergusons  are  a  respectable  and  a  worthy 
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familv." — ''  But  their  blood  tball  never  mingle  wich  mine." — **  Lodiye, 
Tomkins ;  you  *re  an  unforgiving  fellow :  your  blood  would  suffer  no 
contamination  by  the  union  :  and  I  can  tell  you  this,  that  whatever  ani- 
mosity you  may  bear  to  them,  they  always  speak  in  the  highest  terms 
of  you.  Mrs.  Ferguson,  to  this  day,  says  you  are  the  best-hearted  man 
she  ever  knew.**.  My  uncle's  features  here  assumed  a  more  complacent 
aspect.  **  Answer  ine  one  question,"  said  he.-  "  Can  you  deny  that 
she  jilted  me  ?" — ^*  I  can.  You  might  have  had  a  regard  for  her,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  she  was  in  love  witli  you ;  and  surely  she  had  a 
right  to  consult  her  own  happiness  by  marrying  the  man  of  her  heart." 
^-**  Humph !  well,  I  care  little  about  that  now.  I  hate  animosity  as 
much  as  any  man  ;  and  Bob  khows  it  has  always  been  my  wish  that  he 
should  .be  happy;  and  if  I  thought  they  really  wished  to  renew  the 
acquaintance — ."  I  interrupted  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence  by 
putting  into  his  hand  the  letter  I  had  just  reoeived.  He  was  much  agi- 
tated while  perusing  it,  and  I  could  see  a  tear  in  the  corner  of  his  eye« 
He  wiped  it  away  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  and  desired  me  to  reach 
him  the  writing-apparatus.  In  a  few  minutes  a  letter  was  written, 
atinouncing  his  wish  for  a  reconciliation,  and  giving  his  consent  to  the 
marriage.  Our  hearts  were  too  full  to  speak.  My  uncle  reached  out 
his  hand  to  his  friend.  He  shook  it  heartily.  ''You've  acted,"  said 
he,  "  like  yourself.  This  is  as  it  should  be."  I  quitted  the  room  to 
despatch  die  letter,  and  in  three  weeks'  time  became  the  husband  of  the 
fellmongerfs  daughter.  Q.  Q.  Q. 


THR    FALL   OF    GRENADA,    Oft   THE    MASSACRE    OF   THE 

ABBNCERRAGBS.* 

Alhaubrk  i  Alhambra !  red  are  thy  courts  with  gore, 

Thy  marble  courts  that  murder's  hand  ne'er  stain'd  with  blood  before  : 

Alhambra  I  Alhambra !  Grenada  mourns  thy  shame, 

No  more  thy  country's  chivalry  shall  glory  in  thy  name. 

Where  are  thy  gallant  chieftains  now  proud  of  unsullied  blood  ? 
Where  are  thy  stately  viigins  now  the  pride  of  maidenhood  i 
Dim  are  their  full  black  eyes  with  tears,  their  swelling  bosoms  show. 
With  deepfelt  agitation  headed,  their's  is  no  common  woe. 

*  The  rapid  descent  of  the  Moorish  empire  in  Grenada  may  be  dated  from  the 
Blasiacre  of  the  Abencerrages  in  the  reign  of  BoadilUn,  the  son  and  sharer  of  the 
erown  with  his  father  Muley  Hassan  at  tbe  close  of  the  15th  century.  The  Abea- 
oerragee,  the  most  ftithful,  powerful,  and  brave,  of  the  Moorish  factions,  bang 
enfied.by  theZegHa  and  ^etr  partisans,  the  latter  secretly  persuaded  the  king 
that  Albin  Hamar,  an  Abencerrage,  had  been  too  intimate  with  hia  Queen  Alfaima. 
The  monarch  immediately  joined  the  Zegris  in  a  scheme  of  revenge,  without  en- 
quiry respecting  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  accused  party,  and  thirty  of  the 
Zegris,  «nBll  armed,  having  placed  themselves  in  the  Court  of  the  Lions,  in  the  Al- 
hambra, agreed  to  despatch  the  Abencerrages  of  the  palace,  one  by  one,  aa  th^ 
were  sent  through  it  by  the  King  on  different  pretences.  Tliirty-six  Abencerragea 
were  thus  destroyed,  when  a  page,  who  followed  the  last  and  witnessed  his  maater'a 
death,  ran  off  and  alarmed  the  other  Abencerrages  of  the  palace,  and  those  in 
the  city,  who  immediately  armed  themselves,  attacked  and  destroyed  two  hundred 
of  the  Zegria,  made  the  King  fly,  and  set  fire  to  the  Alhambra,  which  was  partially 
burned.  8pon  afterwards  the  Abencerrages  left  the  city,  and  joiaing  the  Spaniards 
became  Christians.  After  their  departure,  Grenada  became  tributary  to  Spain, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Moorish  empire  wa^no  more. 
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No  common  woe  is  their'»  Um^^,  for.  many  a  kaigbl  U  dead. 

On  wliom  with  looks  of  love  they  eazed,  in  whom  they  gloried ; 

No  other  robes  their  fair  limbs  shade  bat  sacred  ones  of  grief. 

And  bursting  hearts,  and  bosoms  rent,  call  death  to  their  relief.  ^ 

Monm,  beautiful  Grenada!  mourn,  thy  bravest  sons  are  low, 
Thoa  'rt  widow'd  now  and  left  forlorn  by  treachery's  secret  blow ; 
Cursed  be  the  King,  the  coward  King,  that  sacrificed  the  brave. 
And  by  the  assassin's  lurking  hand  gave  them  an  unwam'd  grave. 

Thoughtless  of  treachery,  one  by  one,  th'  Abencerrages  were  sent. 
Where  thirty  Zesris  watchfully  in  crooefaing  ambush  bent. 
And  many.pass'a,  but  one  true  page,  that  saw  the  murderous  sight. 
Told  of  his  noble  master's  fate  upon  his  timely  flight. 

The  Lions'  marble  court  and  walls  with  their  heart's  blood  are  dved. 
Fierce  stand  the  Zegris,  sword  in  hand,  bathed  in  the  reeking  tide. 
They  wait  the  victim  coming  next,  and  oaze  with  silent  rage 
Toward  the  fatal  door,  nor  dream  the  tidings  of  the  page. 

None  enter  more  to  glut  their  ire,  but  with  no  vain  delay 
Th*  expected  victims  roused  and  arm'd  dash  through  the  j^ortal's  way : 
The  Z^pris  fight  and  seek  to  fly,  but  fight  and  flight  are  vain. 
Upon  the  blood  they  basely  shed  th'  assassin  band  is  slain. 

Revenge !  revenge  1  the  people  call,  and  every  street  career. 

With  cymiter  and  torch  in  hand  th'  Abencerrages  aopear. 

Two  hundred  Zegris  pay  the  price  of  their  assassin  deed, 

A  raid  the  streets,  in  their  own  halls,  at  their  own  heardis  they  bleed. 

And  now  the  climbing  flame  ascends  and  ruin  stalks  along. 
The  red  fires  flash  on  Daro's  wave  and  shake  their  volumes  strong, 
Th'  Alhambra  blazes,  Yemen's  sons*  no  pause  in  anger  make. 
Dear  is  the  game  at  which  they  play,  for  vengeance  is  the  stake. 

Alhambra !  Alhambra!   thou  totterest  to  thy  fall. 
Already  shoots  the  pitiless  flame  through  corridor  and  hall. 
It  ivreathes  around  thy  columns  white,  it  charks  thy  friezes  fair. 
Till  quench'd  with  gore  Ui'  aspiring  blaze  dies  in  the  burning  air. 

Alhambra  I  Alhambra !  Grenada's  boasted  pride. 
Though  half-consumed,  thou  'rt  beautiful  as  a  dark  Moorish  bride  ; 
But  never  shalt  thou.be  again  the  thing  which  thou  hast  been. 
Of  love,  of  Mth,  of  loyalty,  the  high  and  gallant  scene ! 

Mourn,  beautiful  Grenada !  mourn,  no  more  thy  tourneys  gay 
Shall  make  thee  envied  as  the  pride  and  soul  of  gallantry ; 
Tliy  bravest  knights  are  low  in  death,  thy  monarch  hides  his  head. 
His  heart  is  base,  his  word  a  lie,  his  race  is  tarnished. 

Long  shalt  thou  grieve  in  weeds  and  dust  thy  empire's  mighty  loss,—- 
Thy  bravest  sons  turn  infidel  and  raise  the  impious  cross— 
O,  slur  on  Moorish  constancy !  stain  on  thy  prophet's  fame ! 
Curse  on  the  Zegris  faction  vile  that  covereid  thee  with  shame ! 

Mourn,  beautiful  Grenada !   mourn,  from  this  unhappy  day 
Declines  thy  sun  of  glory  ftist,  swift  parts  thy  power  away<^ 
Mourn,  beautiful  Grenada !  mourn,  soon  of  tnee  all  shall  be 
An  empty  dream  of  by-gone  power,  a  tale  of  chivalry ! 

*  The  Abencerrages  were  supposed  to  be  descended  fh)pi  Yemea. 
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THE   SPIRITS   OF   THE   AOB. — NO.  I. 

Jeremy  Bentkam* 

Mft.  Bentham  is  one  of  those  persons  who  Teriiy  the  old  adage,  that 
*'  a  prophet  has  no  honour,  except  out  of  his  own  country."  His  re^ 
putation  lies  at  the  circumference,  and  the  lights  of  his  understanding 
are  reflected,  with  increasing  lustre,  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 
His  name  is  little  known  in  England,  better  in  Europe,  best  of  all  in 
the  plains  of  Chili  and  the  mines  of  Mexico.  He  has  oflfered  Consti- 
tutions for  the  New  World,  and  legislated  for  future  times.  The  peo- 
ple of  Westminster,  where  he  lives,  know  little  of  such  a  person ;  but 
the  Siberian  savage  has  received  cold  comfort  from  his  lunar  aspect, 
and  may  say  to  him  with  Caliban,  "  I  know  thee  and  thy  dog  and  thy 
bush^-r-the  tawny  Indian  may  hold  out  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  him 
across  the  Great  Pacific.  We  believe  thst  the  Empress  Catherine  cor- 
responded with  him;  and  we  know  that  the  Emperor  Alexander 
called  upon  him,  and  presented  him  with  his  miniature  in  a  gold  snuff- 
box,  which  the  philosopher,  to  his  eternal  honour,  returned.  Mr. 
Hobhouse  is  a  greater  man  at  the  Hustings,  Lord  RoUe  at  Plymouth- 
Dock  ;  but  Mr.  Bentham  would  carry  it  hollow,  on  the  score  of  popu- 
larity, at  Paris  or  Pegu.  The  reason  is,  that  our  author's  influence  is 
purdy  intellectual.  He  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  pursuit  of  abstract 
and  general  truths,  and  to  those  studies, — *'  that  waft  a  thought  from 
Indas  to  the  Pole,"~and  has  never  mixed  himself  up  with  personal 
intrigues  or  party-politics.  He  once  indeed  stuck  up  a  hand-bill  to 
say  that  he  (Jeremy  Bentham)  being  of  sound  mind,  was  of  opinion 
that  Sir  Samuel  Komilly  was  the  most  proper  person  to  represent 
Westminster,  but  this  was  the  whim  of  the  moment.  Otherwise,  his 
reasonings,  if  true  at  all,  are  true  everywhere  alike :  his  speculations 
concern  humanity  at  large,  and  are  not  confined  to  the  hundred,  or 
bills  of  mortality.  It  is  in  moral  as  in  physical  magnitude.  The  little 
is  seen  only  near :  the  great  appears  in  its  proper  dimensions  only  from 
a  more  commanding  point  of  view,  and  gains  strength  with  time,  and 
elevation  from  distance  I 

Mr.  Bentham  is  very  much  among  philosophers  what  La  Fontaine 
was  among  poets — in  general  habits  and  in  all  but  his  professional 
pursuits,  he  is  a  mere  child.  He  has  lived  for  the  last  forty  years  in  a 
house  in  Westminster  overlooking  the  Park,  like  an  anchoret  in  his 
cell,  reducing  law  to  a  system,  and  the  mind  of  man  to  a  machine. 
He  hardly  ever  goes  out,  and  sees  very  little  company.  The  favoured 
few,  who  have  the  privilege  of  the  entries  are  always  admitted  one  by 
one.  He  does  not  like  to  have  witnesses*  to  his  conversation.  He 
talks  a  great  deal,  and  listens  to  nothing  but  facts.  When  any  one 
caUs  upon  him,  he  invites  them  to  take  a  turn  round  his  garden  with 
him  (Mr.  Bentham  is  an  economist  of  his  time,  and  sets  apart  this 
portion  of  it  to  air  and  exercise) — ^and  there  you  may  see  the  lively  old 
man,  his  mind  still  buoyant  with  thought  and  with  the  prospect  of 
futurity,  in  eager  conversation  with  some  Opposition  Member,  some 
expatriated  Patriot,  or  Transatlantic  Adventurer,  urging  the  extinc- 
tion of  Close  Boroughs,  or  planning  a  code  of  laws  for  some  '*  lone 
island  in  the  watery  waste,"  his  walk  almost  amounting  to  a  run,  his 
tongue  keeping  pace  with  it  in  shrill,  cluttering  accents,  negligent  of 
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Im  persoDy  hn  dre^  and  hk  manner,  intent  only  on  hb  gnmd  theme 
of  UTiiriTY— or  pausing  perhaps  for  want  of  breath,  and  with  lack- 
loBtre  eye,  to  point  out  to  the  stranger  a  stone  in  die  wall  at  the  end  of 
his  garden,  (over-arehed  by  two  beautiful  cotton-trees)  Inscribed  to  the 
Prince  of  PoetSy  which  marks  the  house  where  Milton  fonnerly  livedo 
To  shew  how  little  the  refinements  of  taste  or  fancy  enter  into  our 
author's  system,  he  proposed  at  one  time  to  grub  up  these  beautiful 
trees,  to  convert  the  garden  where  he  had  breathed  the  air  of  Truth 
and  Heaven  for  near  half-a-oentury,  into  a  j^try  Ckreistomatkic  School^ 
and  to  make  Milton's  house  (die  cradle  of  Faradise  Ldst)  a  thorough- 
fare, like  a  threenitalled  stable,  for  all  the  rabble  of  Westminster  to  pass 
backwards  and  forwards  to  it  with  their  cloven  hoofs.    Let  us  not,  how- 
ever, be  getting  on  too  fast — Milton  himself  taught  a  school ! — There 
IS  something  not  altogether  dissimilar  between  Mr.  Bentham*8  appear- 
ance, and  tibe  portraits  of  Milton—- the  same  silvery  tone,  a  few  dishe- 
velled hairs,  a  peevish,  yet  puritanical  expression,  an  irritable  tem- 
perament corrected  by  habit  and  discipline.    Or  in  modem  dmes,  he 
ifl  something  between  Franldin  and  Charles  Fox,  with  the  comfortable 
double-chin,  and  sleek  thriving  look  of  the  one,  and  the  quivering  lip, 
the  resdess  eye,  and  animated  acuteness  of  die  other.     His  eye  is 
quick  and  lively,  but  it  glances  not  from  object  to  object,  but  from 
tJiought  to  thought.      He.  is  evidendy  a   man  occupied  with  some 
train  of  fine  and  inward  association.     He  regards  the  people  about 
him  no  more  than  the  flies  of  a  summer.     He  meditates  the  coming 
age.     He  hears  and  sees  only  what  suits  his  purpose,  some  **  foregone 
conclusion  ;'*  and  looks  out  for  focts  and  passing  occurrences  only  to 
put  them  into  lus  logical  machinery  and  grind  them  into  the  dust  and 
powder  of  some  subde  theory,  as  the  miUer  looks  out  for  grist  to  his 
mill  I    Add  to  this  physiognomical  sketch  the  minor  points  of  costume, 
the  open  shirt-collar,  the  single-breasted  coat,  the  old-fashioned  half- 
boots  and  ribbed  stockings ;  and  yon  will  find  in  Mr.  Bentham*s  ge- 
neral appearance,  a  singular  mixture  of  boyish  simplicity  and  of  the 
veneraUeness  of  age. — In  a  word,   our  celebrated  jurist  presents  a 
striking  illustradon  of  the  diflference  between  the  phifosophkal  and  the 
regal  ^k ;  that  is,  between  the  merely  abstracted  and  the  merely 
personal.    There  is  a  laek-a-daisicol  bonhommie  about  his  whole  aspect, 
none  of  die  fierceness  of  pride  or  power;  an  unconscious  neglect  of 
hia  own  person,  instead  of  a  stately  assumption  of  superiority ;  a  good-^ 
humoured,  placid  intelligence,  not  a  lynx-eyed  watchfulness,  as  if  it 
wished  to  make  others  its  prey,  or  was  afraid  they  might  turn  and 
rend  him ;  he  is  a  beneficent  spirit,  prying  into  the  universe,  not  fordo- 
ing it  over  it;  a  thoughtful  spectator  of  the  scenes  of  life,  or  mminator 
en  the  fate  of  mankind,  not  a  painted  pageant,  a  stupid  idol  set  up 
on  its  pedestal  of  pride  for  men  to  foil  down  and  worship  with  idiot 
fear  and  wonder  at  the  thing  themselves  have  made,  and  which,  with- 
out that  fear  and  wonder,  would  itself  be  nothing! 

Mr.  Bentham,  perhaps,  over-rates  the  importance  of  his  own  theories. 
He  has  been  heard  to  say  (without  any  appearance  of  pride  or  aflfeeta* 
tion)  that  "  he  should  like  to  live  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  a 
year  at  a  time  at  the  end  of  the  next  six  or  eight  centuries,  to  see  the' 
effect  which  his  writings  would  by  that  time  have  upon  the  world." 
Alas !  his  name  will  hardly  live  so  long !    Nor  do  we  think,  in  point  of 
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fiicc,  that  Mr.  Bentham  has  given  any  new  or  decided  impabe  to  the 
human  mind.    He  cannot  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  dtaooverer 
in  legislation  or  morak.     He  has  not  struck  out  any  great  leading 
principle  6r  parent-truth,  from  which  a  number  of  others  might  be  de» 
duced ;  nor  has  he  enriched  the  common  and  established  stock  of  in^ 
telligence  with  original  observations,  like  pearls  thrown  into  wine. 
One  truth  discovered  is  immortal,  and  entitles  its  author  to  be  so :  for, 
like  a  new  substiEmce  in  nature,  it  cannot  be  destroyed.    But  Mr.  Bent* 
ham's  forte  is  arrangement ;  and  the  form  of  truth,   tboi^h  not  its 
essence,  varies  with  time  and  circumstance.     He  has  metho£sed,  col* 
lated,  and  condensed  all- the  materials  prepared  to  his  hand  on  the  sub- 
jects of  which  he  treats,  in  a  masterly  and  scientific  manner :  hot  we 
should  find  a  difficulty  in  adducing  from  his  different  works  (however 
elaborate  or  closely  reasoned)  any  new  element  of  thought,  or  even  a 
new  fact  or  illustration.     His  writings  are,  therefore,  chiefly  valuable 
as  books  of  reference^  as  bringing  down  the  account  oi  intellectual  in- 
quiry to  the  present  period,  and  disposing  the  results  in  a  compendioua, 
connected,  and  tangible  shape ;  but  books  of  reference  are  chiefly  ser- 
viceable for  fadlitating  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  are  con- 
stantly liable  to  be  superseded  and  grow  out  of  fiuliion  with  its  pro- 
gress, as  the  scafiblding  is  thrown  down  according  as  the  building  ia 
completed.    Mr.  Bentham  is  not  the  first  writer,  by  a  great  many,  who 
has  assumed  the  principle  of  Utility  as  the  foundation  of  just  laws, 
and  of  all  moral  and  political  reasoning : — his  merit  is,  that  be  has 
applied  this  principle  more  closely  and  literally,  that  he  has  btought 
ul  the  objections  and  arguments,  more  distinctly  labelled  and  ticketed, 
under  this  head,  and  made  a  more  constant  and  exf^icit  reference  to  it 
at  every  step  of  his  progress,  than  any  other  writer.    Perhaps  the 
weak  side  of  his  conclusions  also  is,  that  he  has  carried  this  single 
view  of  his  subject  too  far,  and  not  made  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
varieties  of  human  nature,  and  the  caprices  and  irregularities  of  the 
human  will.     "  He  has  not  allowed  for  the  wind."    It  is  not  that  you 
can  be  said  to  see  his  favourite  doctrine  of  Utility  glittering  every  where 
through  his  system,  like  a  vein  of  rich,  shining  ore,  that  is  not  the  na- 
ture of  the  material, — ^but  it  might  be  plausibly  objected  that  he  had 
struck  the  whole  mass  of  fancy,  prejudice,  passion,  sense,  and  whim,  with 
his  petrific,  leaden  mace,  that  he  had  **  bound  volatile  Hermes*"  and 
reduced  the  theory  and  practice  of  human  life  to  a  caput  mortuum  of 
reason  and  dull,  plodding,  technical  calculation.    The  gentleman  is 
himself  a  capital  logician ;  and  he  has  been  led  by  this  circumstance 
to  consider  man  as  a  logical  animal.     We  fear  this  view  of  the  tnatter 
will  hardly  hold  water.     If  we  attend  to  the  moral  man,  the  conatitii- 
tion  of  his  mind  will  scarcely  be  found  to  be  built  up  of  pure  reason 
and  a  regard  to  consequences :  if  we  consider  the  criminal  man  (with 
whom  the  legislator  has  chiefly  to  do),  it  will  be  found  to  be  still 
less  so. 

Every  pleasure,  says  Mr.  Bentham,  is  equally  a  good,  and  ia  to 
be  taken  into  tlie  account  as  such  in  a  moral  estimate,  whether  it  he 
^e  pleasure  of  sense  or  of  conscience,  whether  it  arise  from  the  exer- 
cise of  virtue  or  the  perpetration  of  a  crime.  We  arc  afraid  the  human 
mind  does  not  readiiy  come  into  this  doctrine,  this  ultima  ratio  pkUo- 
sophimtw,  taken  according  to  the  letter.    Our  moral  sentiments  are 
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made  up  of  sympathies  and  aotipatbies,  of  sense  and  iraaginatioD«  of 
maderstanding  and  prejudice,  Tbe  soul,  by  reason  of  its  weakness,  is 
an  aggregating  and  an  exclusive  principle;  it  clings  obstinately  to 
some  things,  and  violently  rejects  others.  And  it  must  do  so,  in  a 
great  measure,  or  it  would  act  contrary  to  its  own  nature.  It  needs 
hdps  and  stages  in  its  progress,  and  "  all  appliances  and  means  to 
boot,"  which  can  raise  it  to  a  partial  conformity  to  truth  and  good  (the 
utmost  it  is  capable  of),  and  bring  it  into  a  tolerable  harmony  with  the 
universe,  fiy  aiming  at  too  mudi,  by  dismissing  collaterid  aids,  by 
extending  itself  to  the  ferthest  verge  of  the  remote  and  possible,  it 
loses  its  elasticity  and  vigour,  its  impulse  and  its  direction.  The  mo- 
ralist can  no  more  do  wilShout  the  intermediate  use  of  rules  and  princi- 
ples, without  the  'vantage-ground  of  habit,  without  the  levers  of  the 
understanding,  than  the  mechanist  can  discard  the  use  of  wheels  and 
pulleys,  and  perform  every  thing  by  simple  motion.  If  the  mind  of 
man  were  competent  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  truth  and  good,  and 
act  upon  it  at  once,  and  independently  of  all  other  considerations, 
Mr,  ftentfaam's  plan  would  be  a  feasible  one,  and^Ae  trvth^.  the  whole 
truths  and  nothing  but  the  truths  would  be  tbe  best  possible  ground  to 
place  morality  upon.  But  it  is  not  so.  In  ascertaining  the  rules  of 
moral  conduct,  we  must  have  regard  not  merely  to  the  nature  of  the 
object,  but  to  the  capacity. of  the  agent,  and  to  his  fkness  for  iqppre- 
handing  or  attaining  it.  Pleasure  is  that  which  is  so  in  itself:  good  is 
that  which  approves  itself  as  such  on  reflection,  or  the  idea  of  which 
is  a  source  of  satisfaction.  All  pleasure  is  not  therefore,  morally 
speaking,  equally  a  good ;  for  all  pleasure  does  not  equally  bear  re- 
flecting on.  There  are  some  tastes  that  are  sweet  in  the  month  and 
bitter  in  the  belly ;  and  there  is  a  similar  contradiction  and  anomaly  in 
the  mind  and  heart  of  man.  Again,  what  will  become  of  the  Pottkttc 
memimsse  juvaint  of  the  poet,  if  a  principle  of  fluctuation  and  reaction 
is  not  inherent  in  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  or  if  all  moral 
truth  is  a  mere  literal  truism.  We  are  not,  then,  so  much  to  mquire 
what  certain  things  are  abstractedly  or  in  themselves,  as  how  they 
affect  the  mind,  and  to  approve  or  condemn  them  accordingly.  The 
same  object  seen  near  strikes  us  more  powerfully  than  at. a  distance: 
things  thrown  into  masses  give  a  greater  blow  to  the  imagination  than 
when  scattered  and  divided  into  their  component  parts.  A  number  of 
mole-hills  do  not  make  a  mountain,  though  a  mountain  is  actually 
made  up  of  atoms :  so  moral  truth  must  present  itself  under  a  certain 
aspect  and  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  in  order  to  produce  its  full 
and  proper  efiect  upon  the  mind.  The  laws  of  the  afiections  are  as 
necessary  as  those  of  optics,  A  calculation  of  consequences  is'  no  more 
equivalent  to  a  sentiment,  than  a  seriatim  enumeration  of  particles 
touches  the  fancy  like  the  sight  of  the  Alps  or  Andes* 
.  To  give  an  instance  or  two  of  what  we  mean.  Those  who  on 
pure  cosmopolite  principles,  or  on  the  ground  of  abstract  humanity, 
afl^t  an  extraordinary  regard  for  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  have  been 
accused  of  neglecting  their  duties  to  their  friends  and  next-door  neigh- 
boors.  Well,  then,  what  is  the  state  of  the  question  here?  One  hu- 
man being  is,  no  doubt,  as  much  worth  in  himself,  independently  of 
the  circumstances  of  time  or  place,  as  another ;  but  he  is  not  of  so 
much  value  to  us  and  our  afiections.    Could,  our  imagination  take 
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^iQff«  wi^  <>w  speculative  faculties,  to  die  othar  side  of  the  globe,  or 
to  die  ends  of  the  aniverse,  could  oui  eyes  bdiold  whaterer  our  reaaoa 
teaches  us  to  be  possible,  could  our  hands  reach  as  fiur  as  our  thougliui 
or  wishes,  we  might  then  busjr  ourselves  to  advantage  with  the  Hot* 
tentots,  or  hold  intimate  converse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Moov ; 
but  being  as  we  are,  our  feelings  evaporate  in  so  large  a  spac^  we 
must  draw  the  circle  of  our  afiectiona  and  duties  somewhat  doeer,  the 
heart  hovers  and  fixes  nearer  home*  It  is  true,  the  bands  of  privalie, 
or  of  local  and  natural  affection,  are  often,  nay  in  general,  too  tightly 
strained,  so  as  frequently  to  do  harm  instead  of  go<^ :  but  the  pveaent 
question  is,  whether  we  can,  with  safety  and  effect,  be  wholly  eman* 
cipated  from  them?  Whether  we  should  shake  than  off  at  pleasure 
and  without  mercy,  as  the  only  bar  to  the  triumph  of  truth. end 
justice?  Or  whether  benevolence,  constructed  upon  a  logical 
scale,  would  not  be  merely  nominal^ — whether  duty,  raised  to  too 
lofty  a  pitch  of  refinement,  might  not  sink  into  callous  indiflfereoce  or 
hollow  selfishness? — Again,  is  it  not  to  exact  too  high  a  strain  firon 
humanity,  to  ask  us  to  qualify  the  degree  of  abhonrenoe  we  feel 
against  a  murderer,  by  taking  into  our  cool  consideration,  the  pleasure 
he  may  have  in  committing  die  deed,  and  in  the  prospect  of  gratify- . 
in^;  his  avarice  or  his  revenge  ?  We  are  hardly  so  tormed  as  to  sympa* 
thiseat  the  same  moment  with  the  assassin  and  his  victim..  The  de<' 
giree  of  pleasure  the  former  may  feel,  instead  of  extenuating,  aggra* 
vates  his  guilt,  and  shews  the  depth  of  his  malignity*  Now  the  mand 
revolts  against  this  by  mere  natural  antipathy,  if  it  is  itself  well-dis- 
posed ;  or  the  slow  process  of  reason  would  afibrd  but  a  feeble  resist- 
ance to  violence  and  wrong.  The  will,  which  is  necessary  to  give 
consistency  and  promptness  to  our  good  intentions,  cannot  extend  so 
much  candour  and  courtesy  to  the  antagonist  principle  of  evil :  virtoe^ 
to  be  sincere  and  practical,  cannot  be  divested  entirely  of  the  blindnesa 
and  impetuosity  of  passion !  It  has  been  made  a  plea  (half  jest,  half 
earnest)  for  the  horrors  of  war,  that  they  promote  trade  and  manofiM>» 
tures — it  has  been  said  as  a  set-off  for  the  atrocities  practised  upon  the 
negro-slaves  in  the  West-Indies,  that  witliout  their  blood  and  sweat, 
so  many  millions  of  people  could  not  have  sugar  to  sweeten  their  tea 
— fires  and  murders  have  been  argued  to  be  beneficial,  as  they  serve  to 
fill  the  newspapers,  and  for  a  subject  to  talk  of: — this  is  a  sort  of  so- 
phistry, that  it  might  be  difficult  to  disprove  on  the  bare  acheme  of 
contingent  Utility,  but  on  the  ground  that  we  have  stated,  it  moat  pasa 
for  a  mere  irony.  What  the  proportion  between  the  good  and  the  evil 
may  be  in  any  of  the  supposed  cases,  may  be  a  question  to  the  under- 
standing :  but  to  the  imagination  and  the  heart,  that  is,  to  the  natutaL 
feelings  of  mankind,  it  admits  of  none! 

Mr.  Bentham,  in  adjusting;  the  provisions  of  a  penal  code,  laya  tO0 
little  stress  on  the  co-operation  of  the  natural  prejudices  of  mankind, 
and  the  habitual  feelings  of  that  class  of  persons,  ^c  whom  they  are 
more  particularly  intemled.  Legislators  (we  mean  writers  on  legialat. 
tion)  are  philosophers,  and  governed  by  their  reason :  criminals,  &m 
whose  control  laws  are  made,  are  a  set  of  desperadoes,  governed  only 
by  their  passions.  What  wonder  that  so  little  progress  baa  been  made 
towards  a  mutual  understanding  between  the  two  parties !  They  are 
quite  a  different  species,  and  speak  a  different  language,  and  are  sadly  at 
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a  hu  knt  a  ccmiiiiOD  interpreter  between  diem.    Perhm  the  Ordinary 
of  Nei^te  bids  as  &ur  for  this  oflBee  as  any  one.     What  should  Mr. 
Bendwm,  sitting  at  ease  in  his  arm-cblur)  composing  his  mind  before 
be  begins  to  write  by  a  prelude  on  the  organ,  and  looking  out  at  a 
beautifiil  prospect  when  be  is  at  a  loss  for  an  idea,  know  of  the  pHnci* 
pies  of  action  of  rogues,  outlaws,  and  Tsgabonds  ?     No  more  than 
Montaigne  of  the  motions  of  his  cat !     If  sanguine  and  tender-hearted 
philantbropisu  have  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  into  the  barbarity  and  the 
delects  of  penal  laws,  the  practical  improvements  have  been  mostly 
suggested  by  reformed  cut^throats,  turnkeys,  and  thief-takers.     What 
even  can  the  Honourable  House,  that  when  the  Speaker  has  pro^ 
nonnced  the  well-known,  wished-fbr  sounds,  **  That  this  House  do  now 
adjoarn,"  retires,  after  voting  a  royal  crusade  or  a  loan  of  millions,  to 
lie  on  down  and  feed  on  plate  in  spacious  palaees,  know  of  ^at 
passes  in  the  hearts  of  wretches  in  garrets  and  night-cellars,  petty  pil- 
ferera  and  marauders  who  cat  throats  and  pick  pockets  with  their  own' 
haDda  ?    The  thing  is  impossible.    The  laws  of  the  country  are,  there- 
fore, inefiectnal  and  abortive,  because  they  are  made  by  the  rich  for 
the  poor,  by  the  wise  for  the  ignorant,  by  the  respectable  and  exalted 
in  station  for  the  very  scum  and  refuse  of  the  community.    If  Newgate 
would  resdve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  Press-yard,  widi 
Jack  Kstdi  at  its  head,  aided  by  confidential  persons  from  the  county- 
priscms  or  the  Hulks,  and  would  make  a  clear  breast,  some  data  might 
be  found  out  to  procMsed  upon ;  but  as  it  is,  the  criminal  mind  of  the 
oouBtry  is  a  book  sealed,  no  one  has  been  able  to  penetrate  to  the  in- 
side 1     Mr.  Bentham,  in  his  attempts  to  revise  and  amend  our  criminal 
juriapmdence^  proceeds  entirely  on  his  favourite  principle  of  Utility. 
Convince  highwaymen  and  housebreakers  that  it  will  be  for  their  in- 
tesest  to  reform ;  and  they  will  reform  and  live  honest  lives ;  according 
to  Mr.  Bentham.     He  says  **  All  men  act  from  calculation,  even  mad- 
men reason."    And  in  our  opinion,  he  might  as  well  carry  this  maxim 
to  Bedlam,  or  St.  Luke's,  and  apply  it  to  the  inhabitants,  as  think  to 
coerce  or  overawe  the  inmates  of  a  gaol,  or  those  whose  practices 
make  them  candidates  for  this  distinction,  by  the  mere  dry,  detailed 
convictions  of  the  understanding.     Criminals  are  not  to  be  influenced 
by  reaami ;  for  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  crime  to  disregard  conse- 
qneoees  to  itself  and  others.     You  may  as  well  preach  philosophy 
to  a  drunken  man  or  to  the  dead,  as  to  those  who  are  under  the  insti- 
gation of  any  ruling  passion.     A  man  is  a  drunkard,  and  you  tell  him 
he  ought  to  be  sober ;  he  is  debauched,  and  you  ask  him  to  reform ;  he 
is  idle,  and  you  recommend  industry  to  him  as  his  wisest  course ;  he 
gaasbles,  and  you  remind  him  that  he  may  be  ruined  ;  by  this  foible  he 
baa  lost  his  character,  and  you  advise  him  to  get  into  some  reputable 
service  or  lucrative  situation ;  vice  becomes  a  habit  with  him,  and  you 
recfoeat  him  to  rouse  himsdf  and  shake  it  off;  he  is  starving,  and  you 
warn  him  that  if  he  breaks  the  law,  be  will  be  hanged.     None  of  this 
reasoniiig  reaches  the  mark  it  aims  at.    The  culprit,  who  violates  and 
sofers  the  vengeance  of  the  laws,  is  not  the  dupe  of  ignorance,  but  the 
slave  of  passion,  the  victim  of  habit  or  necessity.     To  argue  with  string 
passion,  with  inveterate  habit,  with  desperate  circumstances,  is  to  talk 
to  the  winds.     Clownish  ignorance  may  indeed  be  dispelled,  and  taught 
better :  but  it  is  sddom  that  a  criminal  is  not  aware  of  the  consequences 
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of  bis  act,  or  has  not  jnade  up  Us  mmd  to  the  alternative.    They  ore 
in  general  too  knomng  by  half.    You  tell  a  person  of  this  stamp  what  is 
his  iQterest ;  be  says  he  does  not  care  about  his  interest,  or  the  world 
and  he  differ  on  that  parttcular ;  but  there  is  one  point  in  which  be 
must  tigree  with  them,  namely,  what  tha^  think  of  his  oondnct,  and  this 
is  the  only  hold  you  have  of  him.    A  man  may  be  callous  and  indifle- 
rent  to  .what  happens  to  himself^  but  he  is  never  indiflSsrent  to  public 
opinion,  or  proof  against  open  scorn  and  infamy.    Shame,  not  fear, 
is  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  law.     He  who  is  not  afraid  of  being  pointed 
at  as  a  thief ^  will  not  mind  a  month's  hard  labour.     He  who  is  prepared 
to  take  the  life  of  another,  is  already  reckless  of  his  own.     But  every 
one  makes  a  sorry  figure  in  the  pillory ;  and  the  being  launched  from 
the  New  Drop  lowers  a  man  in  his  own  opinion.     The  lawless  and  vio* 
lent  spirit,  that  is  hurried  by  headstrong  self-will  to  break  the  laws, 
does  not  like  to  have  the  ground  of  pride  and  obstinacy  struck  from 
under  his  feet.    This  is  wlmt  gives  the  swells  of  the  metropolis  such  a 
dread  of  the  treadmill — it  makes  them  ridiculous.     It  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  this  very  circumstance  renders  the  reform  of  criminals 
nearly  hopeless.     It  is  the  apprehension  of  being  stigmatised  by  public 
opinion,  die  fear  of  what  will  be  thought  and  said  of  them,  that  deters 
men  from  the  violation  of  the  laws,  while  their  character  remains  un- 
impeached  ;  but  honour  once  lost,  all  is  lost*    The  man  can  never  be 
himself  again  !     A  citizen  is  like  a  soldier,  a  part  of  a  machine ;  lie 
submits  to  certain  hardships,  privations,  and  dangers,  not  for  hia  own 
ease,  pleasure,  profit,  or  even  conscience,  but— ^r  shame.    What  is  it 
that  keeps  the  machine  together  in  either  case  ?     Not  punishment  or 
discipline,  but  sympathy.     The  soldier  mounts  the  breach  or  stands  in 
die  trenches,  the  peasant  hedges  and  ditches,  the  mechanic  plies  his 
ceaseless  task,  because  the  one  will  not  be  called  a  coward^  the  other  a 
rogue :  but  let  the.  one  turn  deserter  and  the  other  vagabond,  and  there 
is  an  end  of  him.    The  grinding  law  of  necessity,  which  is  no  other 
than  a  name,  a  breath,  loses  its  force,  he  is  no  longer  sustained  by  the 
good  opinion  of  others,  and  he  drops  out  of  his  place,  a  useless  clog ! 
Mr.  fientham  takes  a  culprit,  and  puts  him  into  what  he  calb  a  pamoj^ 
ticon^  that  is,  a  sort  of  circular  prison,  with  open  cells,  like  a  glass  bee- 
hive.    He  sits  in  the  middle,  and  sees  all  he  does.     He  gives  him  work 
to  do,  and  lectures  him  if  he  does  not  do  it.     He  takes  liquor  from  him, 
and  society,  and  liberty ;  but  he  feeds  and  clothes  him  and  keeps  him 
out  of  mischief,  and  when  he  has  convinced  him  by  force  and  reason 
together,  that  this  life  is  for  his  good,  turns  him  out  upon  the  world,  a 
reformed  man,  and  as  confident  of  the  success  of  his  handy-work,  as 
the  shoemaker  of  that  which  he  has  just  taken  off  the  last,  or  the  Pari* 
sian  barber  in  Sterne  of  the  buckle  of  his  wig.     "  Dip  it  in  the  ocean,'* 
said  the  perruquier,  **  and  it  will  stand  1"    But  we  doubt  the  durability 
of  our  projector's  patchwork.     Will  our  convert  to  the  great  principle 
of  Utility  work  when  he  is  from  under  Mr.  Bentham's  eye,  because  he 
was  forced  to  work  when  under  it  I     Will  he  keep  sober,  because  he 
has  been  kept  from  liquor  so  long  ?     Will  he  not  return  to  loose  com« 
pany,  because  he  has  had  the  pleasure  ofsittingvw-t^-ttff  with  a  philoso- 
pher of  late  ?    Will  he  not  steal,  now  that  his  hands  are  untied  ?  Will  he 
not  take  the  road,  now  that  it  is  free  to  him  ?     Will  he  not  call  his  bene- 
factor all  the  names  he  can  set  his  tongue  to,  the  moment  his  back  is 
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Mimed?  All  tbk  irmore  than  to  be  feai^.  The  charm  af  crittiiiia] 
life,  like  that  of  savage  life,  consists  in  liberty,  in  hardship,  in  danger, 
and  in  die  contempt  of  death,  in  one  word,  in  extraordinary  excitement ; 
and  he  who  has  tasted  of  it,  will  no  more  return  to  reguldr  hubits^f 
life,  than  a  m^  will  take  to  water  after  drinking  brandy,  or  than  a  wild 
beait  wiU  give  over  hunting  its  preyb  Miracles  never  cease,  to  be 
sure;  but  they  are  not  to  be  had  wholesale,  or  to  order.  Mr.  Owen, 
who  is  another  of  these  proprietors  and  patentees  of  reform,  has  lately 
got  an  American  savage  with  him,  whom  he  carries  about  in  great 
triumph  and  complacency  as  the  antithesis  to  his  New  View  of  Society^ 
and  as  winding  up  his  reasoning  to  what  it  mainly  wanted,  an  epigram- 
matic point.  Does  the  benevolent  visionary  of  the  Lanark  Cotton- 
Buils  really  think  this  natural  man  will  act  as  a  foil  to  his  artificial  man  ? 
Does  he  for  a  moment  im^ine,  that  his  Address  to  the  higher  and 
middle  classes^  with  all  its  advantages  of  fiction,  makes  any  thing  like  so 
interesting  a  romance  as  Hunter^  Captivity  among  the  North  American 
Indians  ?  Has  he  any  thing  to  shew,  in  all  the  apparatus  of  New 
Lanark  and  its  desolate  monotony,  to  excite  the  thrill  of  imagination 
like  the  blankets  made  of  wreaths  of  snow^  under  which  the  wild-wood 
rovers  bury  themselves  for  weeks  in  winter  ?  Or  the  skin  of  a  leopard 
which  our  hardy  adventurer  slew,  and  which  served  him  for  great  coat 
and  bedding  ?  Or  the  rattle«snake  that  he  found  by  his  side  as  a  bed- 
fellow ?  Or  his  rolling  himself  into  a  ball  to  escape  firom  him  ?  Or 
his  suddenly  placing  himself  against  a  tree  to  avoid  being  trampled  to 
death  by  the  herd  of  wild  buffidoes,  that  came  rushing  on  like  the  sound 
of  thunder  ?  Or  his  account  of  the  huge  spiders  that  prey  on  blue- 
bottles and  gilded  flies  in  green  pathless  forests  ?  Or  of  the  great 
Pacific  Ocean,  that  the  natives  look  upon  as  tibe  gulf  that  parts  time 
from  eternity,  and  that  is  to  waft  them  to  the  spirits  of  dieir  fathers  ? 
After  all  this,  Mr.  Hunter  must  find  Mr.  Owen  and  his  parallelograma 
trite  and  fiat,  and  will  take  an  opportunity  to  escape  from  them. 
.  Mr.  Bentham's  method  of  reasoning,  though  comprehensive  and 
exact,  labours  under  the  defect  of  most  systems — ^it  is  too  topical.  It 
ioclodea  every  thing,  but  it  includes  every  thing  alike.  It  is  rather 
like  an  inventory  Sian  a  valuation  of  different  arguments.  Every 
possible  auggestion  finds  a  place,  so  that  the  mind  is  distracted  as 
much  as  enlightened  by  this  perplexing  accuracy.  The  exceptions 
seem  as  important  as  the  rule.  By  attending  to  the  minute,  we  over- 
look the  great ;  and  in  summing  up  an  account,  it  will  not  do  merdy 
to  insist  on  the  number  of  items  without  considering  their  amount. 
Our  author's  page  presently  a  very  nicely  dove-tailed  mosaic  pavement 
of  legal  common-places.  We  slip  and  slide  over  its  even  surface  wiUi- 
oat  being  arrested  any  where.  Or  his  view  of  the  human  mind  resem- 
bles a  map,  rather  than  a  picture :  the  outline,  the  disposition  is  cor- 
rect, but  it  wants  colouring  and  relief.  There  is  a  technicality  of 
manner^  which  renders  his  writings  of  more  value  to  the  professional 
inquirer  than  to  the  general  reader. — Again,  his  style  is  unpopular, 
not  to  say  unintelligible.  He  writes  a  language  of  his  own  that  darkens 
knowledge.  His  works  have  been  translated  into  French — ^they  ought 
to  be  translated  into  English.  People  wonder  that  Mr.  Bentham  has 
act  been  prosecuted  for  the  boldness  and  severity  of  some  of  his  in- 
vectives. He  might  wrap  up  High  Treason  in  one  of  his  inextricable 
periods,  and  it  would  never  find  its  way  into  Westminster  Hall.     He 
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18  a  kind  of  Mannscript  author — he  writes  a  cypher-hand,  which  die 
vulgar  do  not  pry  into.  The  construction  of  his  sentences  is  a  curious 
framework  witn  pegs  and  hooks  to  hang  his  thoaghts  upon  for  his  own 
use  and  guidance,  hut  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  any  body  else.  It  is  a 
barbarous  philosophical  jargon  with  all  the  repetitions,  paiendieaes, 
femMditieS)  uncouth  nomenclature  and  verbiage  of  law-Latin ;  and 
what  makes  it  worse,  it  is  not  mere  verbiage,  but  has  a  great  deal  of 
acuteness  and  meaning  in  it,  which  you  would  be  glad  to  pick  out  if 
you  could.  In  short,  Mr.  Bentham  writes  as  if  he  had  but  a  singia 
sentence  to  express  his  whole  view  of  a  subject  in,  and  as  if,  should 
he  omit  a  single  objection,  circumstance,  or  step  of  the  argument,  it 
would  be  lost  to  the  world  for  ever,  like  an  estate  by  a  single  flaw  in 
the  title-deeds.  This  is  overrating  the  importance  of  our  own  dis- 
coveries, and  mistaking  the  nature  and  object  of  language  altogether. 
Mr.  Bentham  has  acquired  this  disability — it  is  not  natnnd  to  hini.* 
His  admirable  little  work  On  Usury;  published  forty  years  ago,  is 
dear,  easy,  and  spirited.  But  Mr.  Bendiam  has  shut  himself  up  since 
then  **  in  nook  monastic,"  conversing  only  with  followers  of  his  own, 
or  with  **  men  of  Ind,"  and  has  endeavoured  to  overlay  his  natural 
humour,  sense,  spirit,  and  style,  with  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  an  ob> 
scure  solitude.  The  best  of  it  is,  he  thinks  his  present  mode  of  ex- 
pressing himself  perfect,  and  that,  whatever  may  be  objected  to  his  law 
or  logic,  no  one  can  find  the  least  fault  with  the  purity,  simplicity,  and 
perspicuity  of  his  style. 

Mr.  Bentham,  in  private  life,  is  an  amiable  and  exemplary  character. 
He  is  a  little  romantic  or  so ;  and  has  dissipated  part  of  a  handsome 
fortune  in  practical  speculations.  He  lends  an  ear  to  plausible  pro- 
jectors, and  if  he  cannot  prove  them  to  be  wrong  in  their  premisa  or 
their  conclusions,  thinks  himself  bound  in  reason  to  stake  his  money  on 
the  venture.  Strict  logicians  are  licensed  visionaries.  Mr.  Bentham 
is  half-brother  to  the  late  Mr.  Speaker  Abbott — Proh  pudor!  He  waa 
educated  at  Eton,  and  still  takes  our  novices  to  task  about  a  passage 
in  Homer,  or  a  metre  in  Virgil.  He  was  afVerwards  at  the  Universityi 
and  he  has  described  the  scruples  of  an  ingenuous  youthful  mind  about 
subscribing  the  articles,  in  a  passage  in  his  Church  of  Englandiem^ 
which  smacks  of  truth  and  honour  both,  and  does  one  good  to  read  it 
in  an  age  when  *'  to  be  honest  (or  not  to  laugh  at  the  very  idea  of 
honesty)  is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  ten  thousand  !*'  Mr.  Bentham 
relieves  his  mind  sometimes,  af^er  the  fatigue  of  study,  by  playing  on  a 
noble  orffan,  and  has  a  relish  for  Hogard)*s  prints.  He  turns  wooden 
utensils  m  a  lathe  for  exercise,  and  fancies  he  can  turn  men  in  the 
same  manner.  He  has  no  great  fondness  for  poetry,  and  can  hardly 
extract  a  moral  out  of  Shakqieare.  His  house  is  warmed  and  lighted 
with  steam.  He  is  one  of  those  who  prefer  the  artificial  to  the  natural 
in  most  things,  and  think  the  mind  of  man  omnipotent.  He  has  a 
great  contempt  for  out-of-door  prospects,  for  green  fields  and  treea, 
and  is  for  referring  every  thing  to  Utility.  There  is  a  little  narrownesa 
in  this,  for  if  all  the  sources  of  satisfaction  are  taken  away,  what  is  to 
become  of  Utility  itself?  It  is  indeed  the  great  fault  of  this  able  and 
extraordinary  man,  that  he  has  concentrated  his  faculties  and  feel* 
ings  too  entirely  on  one  subject  and  pursuit,  and  has  not  *' looked 
enough  abroad  into  universality." 
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It  is  well  for  man  that  his  mental  amusements  are  frequently  cal- 
culated for  restoring  his  intellectual  &culties  when  they  are  wearied 
with  exertion ;  and  not  a  little  singular  that  thb  renovation  should  ho 
tonetimes  e£fected  by  the  exercise  of  those  functions  which  have  been 
most  recently  in  use.  The  mind,  perhaps,  never  really  tires;  it  is  only 
the  corporeal  organs,  through  which  impressions  are  received,  that 
wnffet  fatigue,  and  require  intervals  of  rest.  Suppose  we  are  exhausted 
ever  so  much  by  thinking  on  an  abstruse  subject  for  a  long  time  toge- 
ther :  let  us  lay  it  by  and  commence  building  castles  in  the  air,  we  at 
once  forget  our  exhaustion,  lucid  forms  come  before  us,  a  fairy  region 
opens  to  our  view  glittering  with  unrivalled  splendours,  bright  suns 
scatter  with  their  golden  rays  the  lassitude  that  oppressed  us,  we  make 
for  ourselves  a  litde  heaven  and  enjoy  its  glories^ — all  nature  and  art, 
the  worlds  of  truth  and  fiction,  lay  their  wealth  before  us,  and  the 
mind  recovers  itself  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  own  air*  woven  paradise,, 
and  finds  relaxation  from  what  appears  to  be  almost  the  cause  of  its 
suffering.  I  am  fond  of  castle-buuding ;  and  who  is  not?  It  is  deligbt- 
fak  to  lay  one's  head  on  the  pillow  at  night,  and  rear  these  airy  edi- 
fices, which,  though  flimsy  fabrics,  it  must  be  granted,  amuse  and  restore 
the  mind  at  the  time  we  are  at  work  upon  them.  Those  who  cannot 
thus  indulge,  may  be  very  safely  put  down  for  dull  unimaginative 
beings,  having  no  buoyancy,  mere  ponderous  clods — '*  leaden  souls  that 
love  the  ground."    Tlie  casde-builder's  is  a  region 

of  calm  and  serene  air 
Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot 
Which  men  call  earth. 

He  may  visit  the  **  sphery  chime,"  command  time,  and  subdue  spacer 
He  may  surmount  physical  impossibility,  and  with  inexhaustible  ardour 
follow  his  object  over  every  impediment.  Neither  dungeons  nor  bars, 
sitaation  nor  climate,  can  rob  him  of  his  recreation. — Castle-building, 
to  be  brief,  is  an  enjoyment  less  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  external  ap- 

Ciances  than  any  other.  It  is  essentially  a  thing  of  mind,  an  intel« 
ctual  banquet.  On  retiring  to  rest  when  sleep  flies  firom  us,  during  a 
morning  walk,  or  in  an  after-dinner  chair,  it  is  delightful  to  give  place 
to  this  begniler  o£  mental  ennui.  The  subject  will  necessarily  always 
prove  an  agreeable  one.  Last  night,  after  a  series  of  complicated'  ope^ 
rations,  and  begging  a  question  or  two,  I  cut  an  excellent  canal,  from 
the  Nicaragua  lake  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  communicating  with  thegulph 
of  Nicoya.  1  calculated  all  probable  obstacles,  and  soon  overcame  them. 
I  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  local  government.  I  took  levels,  built 
my  locks,  and  finally,  in  an  hour  or  two,  rendered  the  nav%ation  a 
matter  of  small  difficulty  for  vessels  of  six  or  seven  hundred  tons.  I 
drew  for  money  to  carry  on  my  work  upon  the  sums  allotted  and  ex- 
pended for  Northern  expeditions,  which  I  again  collected  into  masses 
for  my  purpose,  and  found  that  I  was  possessed  of  ample  funds ;  that 
Captain  Parry  need  labour  no  more  among  the  Polar  ice,  that  our 
merchants  might  ship  goods  to  Panama  via  the  gnlph  of  Florida,  and 
receive  their  returns  in  little  more  than  the  short  space  of  time  required 
for  a  Jamaica  voyage,  and  that  the  East  India  Company  might  trade 
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to  Cbinai  and  import  teas  and  mandarins  by  the  route  of  Cape  Blanco. 
I  had  at  last  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  British  squadron,  consisting  of 
three-deckers,  pass  through  my  canal  into  the  Pacific. 

It  is  not  a  week  ago  since  I  purchased  Fonthill,  and  having  turned^ 
Farquhar  and  Phillips,  and  the  buyers  and  jobbers,  out  of  the  temple, 
I  completed  the  edifice  on  its  original  model.     Here,  within  a  day's 
journey  of  the  metropolis,  and  with  a  property  in  nubibw  not  equal  to 
what  some  of  our  rich  ones  possess,  I  determined  to  fix  my  earthly  rest, 
and  to  labour  for  posterity.     A  gallery,  as  long  as  any  conducting  to 
the  halls  of  Eblis,  I  devoted  to  sculpture,  and  to  exact  models  of 
the  antique.    I  visited  Rome  to  obtain  the  casts  of  ancient  works,  and 
those  of  Michel  Angelo  and  Canova.    Another  gallery  I  filled  with  a 
noble  collection  of  paintings  as  numerous  as  select.     Every  thing  was' 
severely  and  tastefully  arranged,  and  I  suffered  no  gewgaws  and  toys 
of  virth  to  enter  my  apartments.     No  Chinese  nor  Kamskatchan  sa- 
loons made  even  the  day-light  hideous,  but  a  severe  simplicity  go* 
verned  every  thing.     The  great  hall  I  fitted  up  as  a  library  to  contain 
books  of  every  nation,  tongue,  and  people.    The  tower  was  my  obser« 
vatory,  and  I  constructed  a  great  telescope,   to  which  Herschel's  at 
Slough  might  serve   as  an  eye-glass.      I  established  a  school  for  a 
hundred  boys,  taking  good  care  to  provide  that  the  master  should  not 
have  it  in  his  power  to  subvert  the  founder's  intention,  and  add  to  his 
profits  by  reducing  his  scholars  to  ^some  half-a-dozen,  a  thing  not  un- 
common in  similar  institutions — thanks  to  Mr.  Brougham  for  the  dis- 
closure.    I  then  made  my  will,  and  devised  the  whole  to  the  Nation  aa 
a  great  seminary  for  public  instruction  without  distinction  of  creed.     I 
drew  up  a  code  of  laws  for  its  government,  and  provided  that  the  stu- 
dents should  learn  something  more  than  to  be  tolerable  classics  and 
mathematicians — something  adapted  to  fit  them  for   the  active  pur- 
poses of  life,  according  to  their  respective  prospects.     lu  short,  not  to^ 
be  tedious,  I  regulated  my  university  agreeably  to  the  state  of  modern 
discoveries  and  the  present  enlightened  era,  and  rejected  what  smacked 
of  monkish  times,  past  superstitions,  and  all  that  in  the  present  day  is 
worse  thail  useless.     But  I  must  not  waste  time  in  enumerating  the 
kingdoms  set  free  from  despotism — public  works   constructed — tri-' 
umphs  of  art  achieved,  and  labours  for  the  general  benefit  without 
number,  which  I  have  thus  brought  to  perfection. 

But  I  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  all  castle-building  is  ''  blear  illu- 
sion," and  tliat  though  every  instance  of  it  may  not  be  followed  by  the^ 
consequences  which  overtook  the  unlucky  castle-builder  Alnaschar, 
the  glass-seller,  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  it  is  equally  empty  and  unsub- 
stantial. But  I  contend  that  it  is  better  to  build  castles  than  not  to 
employ  the  mind  at  all — than  to  lie  down  like  the  boor  and  steep  both 
body  and  soul  in  oblivion,  or  to  sit  in  one's  after-dinner  chair  a  very 
corpse  with  respect  to  intellectual  action.  The  first  hint  thus  casually 
affi>rded  to  the  mind  has  been  sometimes  brought  within  the  limits  of 
possibility,  shaped  and  fashioned  for  practical  use,  and  ultimately 
proved  of  important  service  to  society.  Castle-building  differs  essen- 
tially from  what  students  call  '*  thinking ;"  in  the  latter  case  the  mind  is 
employed  in  one  particular  way  upon  a  given  subject  with  the  greatest 
d^ree  of  intensity.  No  play  is  allowed  to  the  imagination ;  but  the 
mental  fibre,  if  1  may  so  express  myself,  the  vibrations  of  which  bc^ 
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long  to  that  one  subject^  beeomes  ojrcntretched  and  overworked,  and 
is  injured  by  being  kept  a  long  time  aeting  in  the  same  direction.  Caa- 
tie-building,  on  the  contrary,  adapts  itself  to  all  the  different  functions 
of  the  iniiMi,.and  to  those  in  a  peculiar  manner  which  are  agreeable  to 
us  at  M^e  moment.  It  may  thus  be  styled  a  sort  of  spiritual  game,  in- 
Tigprating  while  it  affords  delight,  and  enabling  us  to  return  with  fresh 
energy  to  close  study.  There  is  something  highly  agreeable  in  the 
quiescence  we  experience  when  we  are  rearing  these  shadowy  edifices : 
fancy  has  full  play,  and  we  invent  the  most  graceful  images — our 
thoughts  reflect  "  colours  dipt  in  heaven*' — an  interval  of  that  happi- 
ness is  felt,  which  consists  in  an  absence  from  every  disagreeable  sen- 
sation and. the  enjoyment. of  a  delightful  illusion.  Thus  in  the  midst 
of  the  turmoil  of  life,  in  the  very  jaws  of  care  and  sorrow,  we  snatch 
a  niomentary  respite  from  the  troubles  that  environ  us.  Our  enjoyment 
IB  not  like  dreaming,  defective  in  its  essentials,  the  judgment  at  on6 
time  beipg  asleep  with  the  body,  and  at  another  time  the  memory,  so 
that  the  images  which  appear  before  us  are  incongruous  and  defective. 
The  castle-builder  is  awake  in  the  .full  plentitudeof  his  mental  func- 
tions ;  he  may  ride,  or  walk,  or  sit»  or  lie,  and  enjoy  his  amusement. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  the  architecture  Of  the  edifices  so  constructed 
will  partake  of  the  leading  character  of  the  individual  that  plans  them, 
and  be  coloured  with  the  hue  of  the  habits  and  manners  to  which  he 
haa  been  accustomed.  What  an.  infinite  variety  of  these  schemes  mast 
be  eternally  at  work,  and  how  amusing  a  couple  of  hundred  close- 
printed  folios  would  be,  descriptive  of  the  better  part  of  them,  espe- 
cially of  thoae  that  are  begotten  by  genius,  and  that 

''  Float  in  light  visions  round  the  poet*s  head.'* 

Different  nations  also  have  their  characteristics,  agreeably  to  the  pecu- 
liar impressions  of  each.  The  East  is  the  centre  of  magnificent  sensual 
castle-building,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fictions  of  the  people.  In- 
cited by  opium,  the  disciple  of  Mahomet  sits  stately  and  speechless 
upon  his  rich  carpets  for  hours  together,  building  palaces  of  topazes 
and  emeralds,  stocking  his  harems  with  the  beauties  of  Paradise,  and 
guarding  them  with  the  most  faithful  eunuchs  of  Africa,  now  lulled  to 
repose  by  soft  music  in  the  midst  of  the  luscious  dances  of  the  most 
b^utiful  Circassian  slaves ;  quaffing  rich  wine  for  sherbet,  slyly,  out  of 
ruby  cups,  in  spite  of  the  commands  of  the  Koran  ;  inflicting  the  basti- 
nado even  upon  grand  vizirs ;  cutting  off  the  beads  of  Christian  dogs  ; 
impalhig  Israelites;  exploring  enchanted  islands,  and  supping  with 
Mahomet  and  Cajira  in  the  third  heaven.  At  a  less  magnificent  extreme 
of  castle-building,  but  equally  delightful  to  the  architect,  is  the  sober 
London  citizen.  His  harem  contains  but  one  plump  carneous  fair- 
one,  the  emblem  of  plethoric  vacuity,  in  whose  presence  he  rears  his 
more  humble  edifice  over  a  pipe  and  brown-stout  after  a  calorific  sup- 
per. The  fabric  which  his  less  excursive  and  more  humble  fimcy 
erects,  will  be  limited  by  the  possession  of  a  brick-house  of  two  or 
three  stories  in  the  City-road,  or  in  the  purlieus  of  Hackney,  a  one- 
horse  chaise,  a  hot  joint  every  day,  with  added  pudding  to  **  solemnize 
the  lord's,"  in  a  state  of  retirement  from  his  shop  in  Cripplegate.  His  ut- 
most stretch  of  mind  never  grasps  a  coach-and-four,  nor  does  his  notion 
of  space  extend  much  beyond  Finchley  in  one  direction,  and  Norwood 
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IB  aEfother;  a  steam-boat  line  to  Margate,  perhaps,  excepted.  Bejond 
this,  the  warid,  save  throogli  the  speculum  of  a  newspapers  b  a  t^rrm 
meogmie,  and  nerer  entns  into  his  fancies.  Yet  while  contemplating 
the  Ultima  TkuleoihiB  desires,  he  is  equally  satisfied  with  the  turban*d 
Musttlman  in  the  pomp  of  his  paradisaical  meditations.  How  infinite 
the  variety  between  the  before^mentioned  extremes— the  merchant 
giving  on  his  visionary  plums,  and  aping  the  nobility  at  the  West-end ; 
the  parson  contemplating  accumulated  tithes,  pluralities,  mitres,  and 
translAtions ;  lawyers  daisling  themselves  with  the  glitter  of  gold 
gathered  from  litigations,  bankruptcies,  and  felonies,  amid  a  harvest  of 
human  misery ;  statesmen  enjoying  premierships  with  submissive  par* 
iiamenta  and  wy  sovereigns ;  painters  with  cartoons  outrRaphaelling 
Raphael,  and  imagining  ^emselves  without  rivals ;  booksellera,  each 
with  an  army  of  Scotch  novelists ;  courtiers  with  toy-shops,  ribbonsy 
and  baubles ;  princes  with  newly  usurped  powers  and  uncontrc^ed 
authority ;  and  authors  with  literary  leisure  and  literary  glory. 

Certain  great  geniuses  have  been  notorious  for  castle-building.  Fon- 
tenelle,  the  centenarian,  was  so  accustomed  to  indulge  in  erecting 
these  airy  fabrics,  that  he  may  be  said,  fairly  enough,  to  have  lived  as 
much  out  of  the  world  as  in  it,  and  by  this  means  there  can  be  no  doubt 
be  prolonged  his  life.  His  perfect  indifference  to  all  those  matters  that 
commonly  raise  a  gpreat  interest  among  mankind  in  general,  made  his 
temper  even  and  placid,  and  his  love  of  castle-buttding  contributed  to 
hia  long  good  he^th.  Deaths,  marriages,  earthquakes,  murders,  cala- 
mities of  all  kinds,  scarcely  affected  him  at  all.  He  built  castles  by 
day  and  by  night,  in  society  and  out  of  it.  His  body  was  a  madiine 
with  a  moving  power,  and  went  through  its  actions  mechanically,  but 
his  mind  was  generally  in  some  region  far  remote  from  the  situation  it 
occupied.  He  got  at  one  time  among  the  stars,  found  them  peopledi 
and  began  to  study  the  laws,  manners,  and  dispositions  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  worlds  many  million  times  farther  firom  the  earth  than  thrice 
to  **  th'  utmost  pole."  Gomg  one  day  to  Versailles  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, 10  pay  a  visit  to  the  court,  he  was  observed  to  step  under  a  tree, 
against  which  he  placed  his  back,  and  beginning  to  castle-build,  he  was 
found  pursuing  his  architectural  labours  in  the  evening  upon  the  self- 
same s|M>t.  Kings,  courtiers,  and  such  *'  small  gear,"  were  unable  tq 
abstract  him  from  following  his  favourite  amusement,  when  the  tempta- 
tion of  enjoying  it  was  strong.  Perhaps  Fontenelle  and  Newton  may 
illustrate  the  difference  between  the  profound  thinking  of  the  scfaolar» 
and  the  amusement  of  which  we  are  treating.  Newton  directed  all  his 
faculties  into  one  focus  upon  a  single  object,  proceeding  by  line  and 
rule  to  develope  the  mystery  which  it  was  his  desire  to  unravel.  No 
play  was  allowed  to  the  fancy,  nor  operation  to  more  than  one  facul- 
tv  of  the  soul  at  once ;  it  is  this  which  is  so  wearving  to  the  frame, 
that  gives  pallor  to  the  student's  complexion,  and  frequently  abridges 
life.  Your  castle-builder,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  a  ruddy,  florid, 
healthy  personage.  He  quaffs  an  elixir  vita  ;  his  abstractions  arising 
only  from  a  pleasurable  pursuit  in  following  his  wayward  fancies,  and 
not  from  painful  attention  to  a  single  subject.  Sancho  Panaa  was 
something  of  a  castle-builder,  jolly-looking  as  he  was.  I  mention  him 
merely  to  show  its  effect  on  the  person.  When  he  appeared  asleep, 
and  his  master  demanded  what  he  was  doing,  he  replied  "  I  govern,'* 
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heuig  at  that  very  inatant  busy  in  regulating  the  internal  affairs  of  die 
itland  of  Barrataria,  of  which  the  worthy  Don  liad  promised  liim  the 
government  when  he  had  conquered  it  himselfl  Don  Quixote,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  not  a  castle-buildei  of  the  higher  class.  He  called  in 
the  strength  of  his  arm  to  aid  his  delusions,  believing  to  be  matter  of 
fact  those  airy  nothings  which  the  true  castle-builder  regards  as  recrc* 
ative  illusions*  and  which  cease  to  be  harmless,  if  he  attempt  to  rcali^ 
them.  The  Knight  of  Cervantes  took  shadows  for  substances,  and  this 
leada  me  to  denominate  the  style  of  castle-building  which  I  contend  is 
so  agreeable,  refreshing,  and  innoxious — the  Poetic,  in  contradistinc" 
tion  to  what  may  be  called  the  Prose  order.  The  last  species  b  a  de- 
laskm  respecting  something,  the  attainment  of  which  is  possible,  though 
it  ia  extremely  difficult  and  improbi^ble.  In  furtherance  of  the  actual 
realization  of  our  schemes,  we  lay  under  contribution  every  moral  and 
physical  aid.  Pyrrhus  King  of  Epirus  was  an  adept  in  this  khid  of 
castle -building,  as  his  conversation  with  Cineas  proves.  When  we 
have  taken  Italy,  what  do  you  design  next?  said  Cineas;  Pyrrhus 
answered,  to  go  and  conquer  Sicily.  And  what  next? — then  Libya 
and  Carthage.  And  what  next?— -why  then  to  try  and  r^onquer 
Macedon,  when,  his  legitimateshipsaid,  liiey  might  sit  down,  ea(,  drink, 
and  be  merry,  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  Cineas  drily  advised  the 
lung  to  do  that  which  was  alone  certainly  in  his  power— the  last  thing 
first,  ha  like  maimer,  a  German  author  has  recently  constructed  a 
eMtle:  he  has  undertaken  a  work,  which  for  bulk  and  labour  will  leave 
Lopes  de  V^a  and  Voltaire  sadly  in  the  lurch.  It  is  to  include  the 
history,  legislation,  manners  and  customs,  literature,  state  of  arts, 
and  langnage  of  every  nation  in  the  world  from  the  beginning  of  time; 
and  diis,  which  he  proposes  to  complete  himself,  will  occupy  him  la- 
borioaslyfor  half^a-ceotury,  and  carry  his  own  age  several  years  beyond 
the  hundred.  The  French  are  clever  at  this  style  of  castle-building  : 
they  plan  admirably  well,  commence  their  labours  with  enthusiasm,  but 
leave  off  in  the  middle  of  them.  Canals,  harbours,  triumphal  arches, 
eoBBtitutioBs,  and  Utopian  plans  of  polity,  abundantly  attest  this.  Who 
bnt  a  Frenchman  would  have  written  to  Franklin,  offering,  witb  a  pre- 
Kminaiy  apology  for  his  condescension,  to  be  King  of  America,  and 
actnally  expect  pecuniary  remuneration  for  humbling  himself  to  such 
a  purpose !  Poor  Falstaff  was  one  of  this  latter  class  of  castle-builders, 
ihoo^  it  most  be  confessed  he  had  something  of  a  foundation  upon 
which  to  erect  his  edifice,  when  he  heard  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
king  and  exclaimed,  *'  Away,  Bardolph,  saddle  my  horse — Master 
Robert  Shallow,  choose  what  office  thou  wilt  in  the  land,  'tis  thine — 
Pistol,  I  will  double  charge  thee  with  dignities."  So  are  lovers  who 
cherish  extravagant  hopes  and  imagine  their  mistresses  to  be  some- 
diing  between  a  very  woman  and  an  angel — ^like  fish,  neither  flesli  nor 
fowl.  The  supporters  of  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  for  which 
England  has  enuiled  on  herself  and  upon  her  posterity  such  an  enor- 
mous debt,  is  like  Falsuff's  interest  with  the  new  king,  and,  together 
with  the  payment  of  the  said  debt,  a  piece  of  castle-building  worthy 
d  King  Pyrrhus. 

But  poetictJ  castle-building  alone  is  a  pleasant  and  harmless  amuse- 
ment of  «he  fancy,  which  we  must  lay  by  when  we  pursue  our  every- 
day avocations,  without  suffering  it  to  interfere  with  the  realities  of 
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existence*  It  is  the  xaixiDg  these  op  with  its  air-built  pleaisures  that 
procUnces  mischievous  efifects.  An  example  of  this  may  be  found  in 
the  worthy  country  divine,  who,  ,bavinj|  preached  a  score  or  ,two  of 
..orthodox  sermons,,  thought  the^efbr^^  AD  ^e  sipipligity  of  his  heart, 
that  he  had  some  claim  for  patronage  upon  all  gopq  statute  Christians, 
whom  he  determined  to  edify  by  publishing  his  labours  (or  their  benefit. 
He  little  guessed,  greenhorn  that  he  was,  the  real  hold  of  religion 
upon  his  supposed  patrons,  and  the  true  state  of  the  market  in  re- 
spect to  such  commodities.  His  guilelessness  of  soul  made  him  suppose 
that  where  there  was  a  church -establishment,  th\»Ve-  must  necessarily  be 
among  its  numerous  members  a  high  value  for  religious  discourses 
such  as  his  were— an  error  he  fell  into  for  want  'of  knowledge  of  the 
world.  He  calculated  every  thing,  not  forgefting  the  expenses  or 
the  profits  of  his  undertaking ;  and '  that  he  might  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  modesty,  and  show  nothing  like  self-presumption  in  respect 
to  the  worth  of  his  lucubrations,  he  determined  to  limit  the  impression 
of  his  volume  to  one  copy  for  every  parish.  He  printed,  therefore, 
fearlessly,  eleven  thousand  copies.  The  sequel  may  be  gathered  by 
enquiring  about  the  affair  in  the  Row. 

"  The  wisest  schemes  of  mice  and  men 

Gang  aft  awry," 

iays  Burns.     In  these  matters,  therefore,  castle-building  must  give 

?lace  to  dry  evidence  and  the  matter-of-fact  testimony  of  iktt  Mmmm, 
*hose  who  act  otherwise  in  these  affairs  waste  their  yean  is  nBoiag 
round  a  circlci  and  find  themselves  in  the  end  at  the  point  fiom  wioBh 
they  set  out.  Among  these  materializers  of  the  airy  nothings  of  the 
mind,  are  the  perpetual-motion-hunters,  who  astound  society  with 
their  discoveries,  and  are  at  last  obliged  to  creep  off,  as  the  sporting 
people  say,  *'  like  dogs  with  their  tails  between  tneir  legs."  The  cre- 
dulous experimenters  after  the  discovery  of  the  philoso[£er^s  stone  ;  of 
an  universal  remedy,  the  elixir  of  life,  by  which  man  is  to  defy  sick- 
ness and  defer  death  for  a  thousand  years;  the  gambler's  martingale 
for  subduing  chance ;  and  the  navigators  to  the  moon — afford  examples 
enough  of  the  folly  of  endeavouring  to  realize  the  fantasies  of  imagi- 
nation, and  of  trying  to  build  with  sunbeams  and  prismatic  colours  the 
coarse  and  ponderous  edifices  of  man's  erections. 

These  objections,  however,  do  not  affect  castle-building  of  the  right 
kind :  the  enjoyer  of  which  truly  believes  his  visions  too  snbde  for 
the  common  world,  from  which  he  must  withdraw  himself  to  aee 
them.  He  sets  out  with  the  perfect  consciousness  that  the  feast  of 
which  he  is  going  to  partake,  belongs  not  to  ungible  existence,  that  it 
consists  of  ethereal  aliment  laid  out  in  the  universe  of  spirit,  and  that 
consequently  it  is  an  intellectual  entertainment  upon  '\ambrosial  food*** 
which,  whikhe  tastes,  must  receive  from  him  no  alloy  of  corporeal  aub- 
stanoes.  He  knows  that  this  pleasure  is  an  illusion,  like  all  othera» 
even  those  that  consist  of  better  things ;  hut  he,  nevertheless,  derives  a 
temporary  satisfaction  from  it.  Pleasant  to  him  is  the  short  interval 
of  rest  in  his  armed-chair  af^er  dinner,  for,  when  ^e  foolish  woiid 
thinks  him  taking  his  nod,  he  is  in  an  elysium — pleasant  are  his  silent 
devotions  to  Raleigh's  smithing  weed,  to  the  solace  of  his  segar  or 
hookah— pleasant  is  the  still  hour  of  night  when  sleefi  is  deferred  a 
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little  only  to  be^  the  sounder  wbeD  jt  com^s,  and  the  unslumbering 
fiincy  revehi  in  unwearied  -  luxury  and'r^iV^  ftM)!est  edifiedd 'Higher 
matterless  reffkm — pleasant;  lil  tflrtn-t,  it  'diibtle«>ti^ding  wlKSKv^er  the 
mind  wants  reno^attdfi;!:^  M^i^fn^fit'of  ftsotvlkpeculiA^  ehtkrmfOeT, 
and  can  so  employ  itsi^  M/^thout  dtfas^edf* Hme" or  attention <>from 
more  important  objcct^l  .'...'"  " 


"       !.     •  '  .  I         fi/ 


Yvf. 
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't)l  Ih^  ev«f)tb^«uh^sdw«etly'doMrn    : 
'     Ori  tiM  old  Attiambia.WBUft     - 
in- th^.dMe  t>Cda.3u  when  )h«  sunboaqas.  strs^y 

TbroMgh  rihe  lone  and  slleot  habs  :         . 
Wbi|9  ^bc  shifting  gWin?  of  the  parting  beams 

,C<vn€  softfy  tfemDlins  In,, 
Yhcqugh  the  brartching^oujghs  that  the  myrtle  ihYowi?,  *' 
•   Oa  uie  marble  floor  withm:  "  '   iO 

Where  the  gilded  arches  bow'd  their  heads — ' 


^  -.«.   IT 
..   .» 

t»nl       »   It 

».  .'•llj 
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•  1\ 


The  start  are  sparkling  through  \ 
The  colonnade,  where  tne  fouhtaih  |)Iay'd, 

Night  freshens  with  its  dew; — 
I  seethe  slow-paced  beadsman  go 

Where  the  dancer*g  footsteps  flew ;  '   ^ 

I  bear  the  knell  of  the  vesper  nell  \ 

Where  the  lordly  trumpet  blew.-  y      \ 

■  •  • 

And  the  stream  has  spread  from  its  dusty  bed, 

And  the  fount  is  waveless  there— ^ 
And  the  weeds* are  rank,  where  the  roses  drank 

The  balmy  evening  air :  '  • 

The  scrolls  that  told  of  the  deeds  of  old  ,■     { 

Are  voiceless  on  the  wall. 
For  a  hand  unseen  bath  mantled  them  ,. 

In  /i.green  and  mossy  pall. 

But  a  mournful  beauty  sits  above  »'.  * 

That  jtreenness  of  decay— 
Bnaht  names  will  'shine,  though  the  faae  fkoUoc*        .  .^ 

And  ihe  kingdom  pass  awav ;     .   . 
Aiul  the  orange-blossom  breathes  as  sweet 

; When  the. §ultry  day  is  done,- 
And  the  dews  of  night  as  softly  light 

OA  the  Garden  of  the  Sun.»  *    • 

Ol  well  may  the  Moorish. maiden  weep-r: 

And  the  Moslem's  bosom  bum. 
As  he  bows  the  knee„  wHen  he  prays  to  see 

Boabdei's  reign  return ; 
As  he  dreams  of  ftic  days,  when  the  torch's  Waic 

O'er  the  ma«y  Zambra  shone — 
Throueb  these  dim  halls,  where  the  footstep  (alls 

With  a  wild  unearthly  tone. 


/. 
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'Twa8  a  fearful  hour  that  saw  Ihc  power 

Of  the  Moslem  rent  away- 
Sad  shapes  were  driven  o'er  the  darkea'd  heavea 

Through  the  long  and  wea^  day/— 
The  breeze's  breath  was  still  as  death. 

Yet  sounds  came  wanderins  by« 
Like  the  moan  that  woods  and  waters  make 

When  winds  are  in  the  sky. 

The  crescent  there  shone  high  in  air 

When  the  sun  of  moming  broke— 
At  the  evening  hour,  from  Uomares  tower 

Femando's  trumpet  SDoke:  , 

Our  king  comes  in,  witii  Xhe  music's  din 

And  the  victor's  proud  array ; 
And  one  must  part,  with  a  heavy  heart. 

From  the  city  of  his  sway. 

He  look'd  not  round — he  spake  no  sound — 

He  stoop'd  not  from  his  pride. 
Till  his  step  he  stay'd,  where  the  pines  o'ershade 

The  lonely  Daro  side ; 
Then  he  tum'd  him  back,  on  his  exiled  track 

He  tum'd  him  once  a£ain. 
And  his  eyes  they  took  their  last  fond  look 

Of  the  Paradise  of  Spain. 

They  wander'd  down,  where  tower  and  town 

In  the  yellow  moonbeam  lay ; 
Nevada's  neight  look'd  out  in  light 

And  the  whiU-wall'd  Santa  Fe ; 
It  slept  upon  the  Vega  field — 

It  sparkled  on  the  rill  ;— 
The  stars  of  night  lay  calm  and  bright 

In  the  silver- wavca  Genii. 

But  the  Christian  hymn,  from  the  city  dim. 

Game  loud  upon  liis  ear—* 
He  heard  the  shout  of  the  rabble  rout 

And  he  could  not  bear  to  hear. 
He  turn'd  aside,  for  he  felt  the  tide 

Of  tears  begin  to  flow; 
But  the  drops  came  fas^  and  he  wept  at  kist 

In  the  bitterness  of  woe. 

"Fare  Weill  ye  towers,  and  streams  and  bowers, 

A  last  farewell,"  he  said  : — 
Outspake  his  queenly  mother  then 

As  she  raised  her  stately  head : 
*♦  Tis  well  thy  part— the  coward  heart 

Should  end  as  it  began. 
And  ^  may  weep,  that  could  not  keep 

His  kingdom  fikc  a  man."  G.  M. 
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— «— '^'fiae  (he  mimiles-hoir  they  nw  : 
How  Buny  make  the  hour  Mi  complete,. 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day. 
How  many  days  will  £iiiBh  up  the  year. 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live***—- Shabstbar^. 

ExoBTEBM  hundred  and  twenty-tkree  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
Infant  of  Bethlehem  changed  the  history  of  the  Universe.  If  we  cast 
our  eyes  backward  along  the  stream  of  time,  from  the  present  moment 
to  that  eventfiil  sera,  what  a  strange  succession  of  human  revolutions 
crowds  upon  our  vision !  The  Roman  Empire My  dear  Sir,  ex- 
claims the  reader,  Gibbon*8  Decline  and  Fall  occupies  of  itself  twelve 
goodly  volumes,  and  if  you  purpose  leading  us  through  all  tlie  inter- 
mediate time,  even  in  the  briefest  summary,  we  may  come  to  the  end 
of  our  days  before  you  will  have  completed  your  centuries.  Your  ex- 
ordium IS  too  solemn  and  grandiloquent :  what  is  antiquity  to  us,  or 
we  to  it  ?  Time  in  the  wholesale  is  rather  too  bulky  a  commodity  for 
either  a  writer  or  reader  of  periodicak ;  but  if  you  have  any  little  re* 
tail  article  referring  to  that  portion  of  it  with  which  we  have  both  been 
conversant,  and  which  therefore  comes  home  to  our  business  and 
bosoms — any  epitaph,  for  instance,  upon  the  year  which  has  just  ex- 
pired, we  will  promise  you,  provided  it  be  not  too  much  in  the  lapidary 
style,  (as  Dr.  Johnson  terms  i(,)  to  honour  it  with  a  resolute  attempt 
at  perusal. — Contributors  to  magazines  are  like  actors — '*  they  who 
live  to  please  must  please  to  live,*'  and  therefore,  most  conditional 
reader,  (for  I  dare  not  assume  thy  retention  of  that  title,  if  I  do  not 
ticUe  the  sides  of  thine  understanding,)  I  promise  to  limit  our  excur- 
sion to  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  davs  which  our  common 
hobby-horse  the  Earth  has  employed  in  performing  his  last  gallop 
around  the  sun. 

A  foreigner  of  distinction  once  asked  a  British  member  of  Par- 
liament wnat   had  passed  in  the  last  session ; — "  Five  months  and 
fourteen  days"  was  the  reply  ;  and  if  many  of  us  were  asked  what  we 
had  accomplished  in  the  last  year,  we  might  be  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  stating,  that  we  had  not  oiuy  become  twelve  months  older ;  but  that, 
exclusive  of  our  little  terrestrial  excursions  from  London  to  our  country 
houses  and  back,  we  had  been  travelling  round  the  sun  at  tlie  rate  of 
fifty-eight  thousand  miles  every  hour,  and,  in  the  rotatory  motion  oi 
the  earth  upon  its  own  axis,  had  completed  an  additional  five  hundred 
and  eiffhty  miles  in  every  similar  space  of  time.     So  far  we  have  esta- 
blished OUT  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  sublime  scheme  of 
creation ;  but  as  to  any  thing  that  we  have  performed  worthy  of  an  m- 
telGgent  being,  moving  in  such  a  magnificent  pageant,  and  obviously 
framed  for  the  most  noble  destmies,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  verv  few 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  exploits.    Hundreds  of  thousanas  are 
at  this  moment  mailing  up  the  accounts  of  the  last  year,  with  a  refe- 
rence to  their  profit  and  loss,  .but  how  many  dream  of  a  mental  debtor 
and  creditor  statement  to  ascertain  the  gains  or  deteriorations  which 
they  have  experienced  in  the  affections  of  the  heart,  or  the  faculties  of 
the  head  ?  or  how  many  calculate  their  clianccs  in  that  eternity  to  which 
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iki0y»ate  three  hundred  and  sixty-tfuredfty*  nearer  (ban  they  were  at  the 
ouiiet  of  iast^yoar  ? 

<Mkl|ihlwi  liear'tbe^ngliiig  o^^foy-ereigaB  in  thevbreeches  poc^iet  of 
some  wttmi, 'portly,  anft  purio^protid  jeader  of.  Claphaip  Common  or 
Stamfoni  Hill,  as  witli  a  compboeat  cbuclde  be  ^nutter*  to  himself — 
*H-lit|irtby  Am  tbouiandsiK  bundled  pouadis.  iMt  yea]:"-~wbicb  be 
dcums  a> full  and  triumphanl  answer  tpall 8iAcb.4mpi8nAi)ent  interrogato- 
rl«fiu  *  Awotig  a  nasboti  of  gold-worsUpers  like  tbe  l^nglish,  bowers  of. 
tlllt'kit^  to  MiE^mmon,  adorers  of  the,  glittering  d^ity  whjcb  ^f^roboam 
sM;  up  in  Dan  end  Bethel,  i  oan  Understand  the  origin,  tbougb  I  do  not 
rOMilgttfiie  the  v^dity  of 't^'plea,,.  Nay»  it  is  not  djy9icult  t;q  cpxnpre- 
bend  the  gratifications  of  the  professed  miser.  Nothing  is  so, r^dicu- 
Iduraato  prcmeonce  such  a  oian,  .beeauie^his  eAy^^fS^s.  differ  i5rom 
din^mn\  to-be  miserable,  in  that  aeceptatjuMi  of  the  word  which  jmplies 
uiihappnfeKit  His  node  of.  life.beic^  hi^  o^a  free  election^,  is  ajpsoof 
off 'tlMi  being  the  best  adapted;  to  his  own  peculiar  jiotioAs  of  plea9ure» 
fbi^^toJiman  ^yolBUtorily  prefers  wvetfihednossr..  Av^rjce  W  ,been  ^esig-, 
nitKd^  Alt  vice  of  old  age ;  may  it  not  sometimes  be  its.  ,cofisol^|ion 
a|U^^  Wben  the  aeoaes  bare  failed,  when  tbe.affectibiis  afe  dried  uj^,, 
wikeii^tke#e  is  no  longer  any  tntelleett^al  iotere^^.  ii>  tbe;  wprlc^^ancL  its 
Klfidvs^^ift  it  not  milural,  that  like  drOwtiiiig  meoj  we  should  v^T^ple  at^ 
0trifw«';  that  we  diould  clutch  whatever  will  still  furuisb  ;us,  Au.excite-» 
ment,  ftAd  attadt  us  to  that  busy  scene  from  whicb  W(^  should  oth^- 
wise  sirfk  diKWA  into  the  benumbing  torpor  of  ennui)  supera^nnuadoD, 
ihtd  faiMiity  ?  A  tniser  has  always  an  interest  in  existence : .  he  ^oposea 
to  himself  a  certain  object,  and  day  by  day  has  the  consolation  of  re- 
fledting  that  be  has  made  new  progtess  towards  its  attainmentr  .An 
^IdriMan  was  lately  living  in  the  city,  and  perhaps  still  vegeti^tei»  who 
d«di0%d  iba^  he  wished  for  protracted  years^  because  it  had  always 
Willi  tke*  paramount  ambition  of  bis  soul  to  warrant  this  loscaription 
kp^n  bis  tomb^stone — *\  Here  lies  John  White,  who  died  worth  four 
bundved  thonsand  consols."  Ignoble,  sordid^  base  as  this  ambition 
was,  It  )eheered  bim  on  in  the  loneliness  and. decrepitude  of  his, eightieth 
jAttUr,'  tfnd  is,  perhaps,  utill  ministering  a  stimulant  to  the  activity  of  his 
tuttrow  tnind.  Nor  is  it  a  trifling  advantage  to  such  men,.wbo  l^ing 
^nevally  'worth  nothing  but  money,  would,  if  left  (o  their  intrinsic 
ebdma,  be  ab^mdoned  to  solitude  and  contempt,  that  their  reputauon 
ibr  wealth  pvocures  them  friends,  flatterers,  associates,  who  watch  over 
them  with  more  than  the  tenderness  of  coDsanguinitji  condole  with 
their  aufieringa,  sympathise  with  them  in  their  successes,  submit  to 
iHdr  «aprieee,  bumoor  their  foibles,  and  pamper  them  with  presents. 
Odl  tbem,  if  you  will,  parasites,  plunderersi  legacy-hunters :  still  theif 
gtfod  ofBeaa  are  not  die  less  acceptable.  If  the  object  of  their  ma« 
jsosuvrea  aee  through  their  motives,  it  is  a  grateful  homage  to  his 
wealdi,  an  admission  of  bia  superiority,  a  sacrifice  to  the  deity  whom  be 
iMtiself  adores.  If  he  do  not,  he  affi>rds  one  more  proofs  :that  the  great 
happiness  of  lile  consists  in  being  pleasantly  deceived.  Alas!  there' 
aromany  besides  the  miser,  who  would  wring  their  own  hearts,  if  the 
window  of  Momus  enabled  them  to  discover  that  of  their  friends.  ' 

But  while  the  money-apiliner  is  endeavouring  to  sweeten  the  dvegs 
of  life,  he  is  unconsciously  embittering  death.    Unable  to  tidce  bis  coin 
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with  him,  not  even  the  obolus  for  CharoDi  he  is  only  hoarding  up  a 
property  of  ^feh'fae  is  to  be  Tobbed ;  for  wbetbev  Iw  is-to  <be  lakea 
from  his  wealthi  or  his  wealth  from  him,  the  result  is  Bqnall^Btonntii^ 


mg.    Post-obits  a:nd  reversions,  howeirer  lie  may  have,  gained,  by -tbem. 

after  the  deiith  of  others,  wifit  bring  himin  noiJmig  afltr^hts  own ;.  oor 

diat  he  will  have  the  tnovtifica«k>n  Of  reii^eting,  that  he  has  been  aocn^ 

nralating  money,  and  eking efui  his  lift,  only  to  a^^ranrate  ihe.paAgs 

of  patrtitTg  from  lidth,     Sabmitdng  ihfs  ^^trim  reckoning"  to  tbe^e^iHf' 

sideratibn  of  The  aforesaid  dtisew  of^Glapham  Common  or  l^tamfiivd 

Hi!!,  I  wohld'stij^gesr  tliat  his  fbnr  thousaoid  six  hundred  pounds  may 

not  besb  idl'Lstifficifig  an  evidence  of  the  beneficial  employment  oC  last 

year,  as  the  jingimg  of  the  sovereigns  in  his  pocket  may  have  led  him 

to  conclude;    -       ■''  ,     , 

'  Anrd'yonir  L^ysln^? — tmj  I  entc^  upon  record  that  yoa  arai  wdl> 

satisfti^d  with  th&  employment  *  of  the  eight  or  nine  tliousand  houas  of 

the  last  year  f^--^l  have  at  least  passed  them,  sir,  w  a  Manner^pesfeody 

becoming  my  rani:  and  station,     i  have  been  at  eveiiy  laahsonabW 

party  ofafiy  notoriety  $  my  own  roiits  have  been  brilliantiy  attended) 

my  pearls  havie  hien  ail  new  set  by  Rundell  and  Bridge ;  my  Oper^ 

box  has  been  exchanged  for  one  in  a  better  situation ;  it  is-Miniversalljr 

adtnrftted  that  I^'dreslr  mone  tastefeUy,  as  well  as  expensively,  than  Lmdsy^ 

Oeorgfan* (toggle;  I- have beoome  so  far  perfect  in  JSosrT^,  that tbougn 

Iplay  more,  1  K>se']es^,  and  adverting  to  this  unquestionable  proaf  of 

iBTiprov^inent,  ir  cannot  be  said  that  1  have  altogedier  last  my  time.*'--«» 

Certainly  nt>t,  madam,  you  have  only  thrown  it  away*    I  acquityon  of 

Its  occasional  and  accidental,  in  order  to  convict  yon  of  its  constaai  and 

preniedfcat^  misapplication.  .  '      \ 

Be  not  alarmed,  young  lady:  it  is  unnecessary  to  subject  you  tothsi 

tatfie'  &terrbgatory,  for  those  downcast  eyes  and  that  half^npposesed 

Sigh  ^uAefently  Yeveal  that  you  are  but  ill  satisfied  with  Ihe-.i^pror 

|niaiicm  of  inovir  time  during  the  past  year.     It  is  the  misfortune,  vmI 

not  tKe  fault  of  our  youthful  females,  that  the  artificial  and  pervenlaA 

tnodest^  society,  aa  it  is  constituted  in  England,  condanm .  then  ta  • 

perpetual  strtrggle-with  all  the  aspirations  of  nature  ;*--^at  theyara 

sentenced  to  a  round  of  heartless  dissipation,  to  be  pamded  and  trotted 

ap  and  dbwn  the  matrimonial  SmtthfieM,  in  the  hope  of  sinking  >lhtt 

fiibcy  6£  some  booby  or  brutal  lord  aiid  master;  and  that  a  iattureiUi 

ditt  gr^t  object  of  their  existence,  pitiable  as  it  is,  embittets  the  ter^ 

hiinatioh  of  €hrery  year  with  corroding  anticipations  of  waning  beamttf I 

knd  all  that  sileijt  fi'ecting  of  the  spirit,  which  gnaws  the  heart  inwafdij^ 

whilelt  supmresses  every  external  manifostation.    Few  objacCs  ave  mora 

diMessing  t»awto  contemplate  oneof  these  garlanded  vietiaa^gradiMdigi 

withering  lft!e  h  rbse  upon  its  stalk,  shedding  the  leaves  of  .her  beauty 

M*'by  one,  and  at  last  falling^to  the  earth  in  premataredeeay*  orrprcK 

tetvmg  a  drooping  existence  with  all  her  charms  and  brigbtnesa  fading 

tttte)r1y  away.    These  are  the  blooming  virgins  yearly  sacrifked  to  the 

Minotaur  of  Luxury,  which,  prohilMtingall  marrii^es  in  a  certain  daas 

of  life,  that  are  not  sanctioned  by  wealthy  debases  one  sex  by  driving 

it  to  licentiousness,  and  dooms  the  other  to  become  a  pining  prey  to 

unrequited  affisctfons  and  disappointed  hopes. 

'  Never  have  I  been  more  painfolly  awakened  than  when  in  the  dead 
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iileBce  of  BMcbiglit,  I  have  been  startled  by  a.peal  of  *'  triple  bob-majorsf'^ 
which,  in  performing  iheif  fooBsb  ceremony  of  ringing  out  the  old 
year,  send  forth  their  inappfopriate  echoes  into  the  universal  darkness, 
and  scare  the  repose  of  nature  with  their  obstreperous  mirth.  It  is  an 
unhallowed  and  irreverent  mode  of  solemnising  the  twelvemonth's 
death.  It  is  as  if  at  the  funeral  of  a  deceased  parent  a  rejoicing  chime 
should  suddenly  burst  like  a  peal  of  laughter  from  the  belfry,  instead  of 
the  sad — slow---deep  toll  of  the  single  passing  bell.  These  iron  tongues 
should  not  be  allowed  to  shout  out  dieir  indecent  merriment  at  a  consum- 
mation frauffht  with  so  many  inscrutable  mysteries  and  appalling  asso- 
ciations. What !  are  we  cannibals  so  to  rejoice  that  a  portion  of  our  best 
friends  has  been  actually  eaten  up  by  die  omnivorous  maw  of  time  ? 
Are  we  saints  and  of  the  elect  so  fully  prepared  for  the  blow  of  death  that 
we  can  carol  at  being  brought  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  nearer 
to  the  edge  of  his  scythe? — Perhaps  it  may  be  urged,  that  these  noisy 
vibrations  are  rather  meant  to  salute  the  present  Uian  the  past  year,  to 
celebrate  a  birth,  not  a  death,  to  welcome  the  coming  rather  than  to 
speed  the  parting  guest :  and  that  upon  the  accession  of  a  new  year, 
as  of  a  new  king,  dieir  braaen  and  courtier*like  loyalty  finds  more  de- 
light in  the  glory  which  is  rising  and  full  of  promise,  than  in  that 
which  has  just  set  and  can  bestow  no  more.  The  ancients  divided  their 
annual  homage  with  a  less  obsequious  selfishness.  Janus,  who  stood 
between  the  two  years,  gave  his  name  indeed  to  the  first  month,  but 
he  was  provided  with  a  double  face,  that  by  gazing  as  steadfastly  upon 
past  as  future  time  he  might  inculcate  upon  his  worshipers  the  wis- 
dom of  being  retrospective  as  well  as  provident  But  Janus  was  an 
ancient  and  a  god ;  had  he  been  a  modem  and  a  man,  he  would  have 
known  better ! 

However  it  may  have  been  partially  misapplied  and  wasted,  the  last 
year  may  still,  perhaps,  have  materially  advanced  the  sum  of  human  hap- 
piness, and  as  it  is  impossible  to  solve  this  point  by  an  examination  of 
mdividual  evidence,  we  will  decide  it  by  a  show  of  hands.  All  you 
who  are  as  much  or  more  discontented  with  your  present  lot,  than  yoa 
were  twelve  months  ago,  please  to  hold  up  your  hand. — Heavens !  what 
an  atmosphere  of  palms,  gentle  and  simple,  fair  and  furrowed,  oosme^ 
ticised  and  unwashed ;  what  a  forest  of  digits,  some  sparkling  with 
diamonds,  some  unadorned,  and  a  whole  multitude  cinctured  with  the 
wedding-ring  I — You,  on  the  contrary,  who  feel  yourselves  happier 
than  you  were — ^hold  up  your  hands.  Alack  I  what  a  pitiful  minority  I 
A  few  youths  who  left  school  fit  the  last  Christmas  holidays,  and  ao 
equal  number  of  girls  who,  having  dismissed  their  governesses,  are  to 
come  out  this  season.  Young  and  sanguine  dupes,  enjoy  your  hap* 
piness  while  ye  may :  I  am  not  serpent  enough  to  whisper  a  syllable 
in  your  ear  that  mi^t  accelerate  the  loss  of  your  too  fleeting  paradise  1 

H. 
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Tbky  bore  him  forth  to  meet  hie  end. 

The  hero  of  his  time,— 
The  name  that  Freedom's  holy  breath 

Hallows  in  every  clime. 

Priests,  and  inquisitorB,  and  kings, 

£xu1ting  saw  him  die» 
Like  demons  glutted  with  their  joy 

At  damning  misery. 

They  drugg'd  the  bowl  with  coward  art 

And  treachery  refined. 
Lest  he  should  tell  them  from  the  tree 

The  triumphs  of  his  mind. 

And  jet  it  booted  not  that  he 

With  dying  prophecy 
Should  warn  the  recreants  of  the  doom 

Vengeance  is  bringing  nigh. 

That  doom  is  on  the  rolls  of  Fate, 

rris  registered  and  sealM, 
And  like  th*  Assyrian  pestilence 

Should  blast  them  unanneal'd. 

The  seed  is  sown  by  Freedom's  hand. 
Its  growth  is  sure  though  slow. 

Its  hanrest  of  arm'd  men  snail  work 
For  the  destroyer's  woe. 

Then  life's  last  agonies  no  more 

Shall  glut  a  tyrant's  hate. 
Nor  ignorance  cowl'd,  nor  peijury  crownM 

Curse  Spain^s  unhappy  state. 

Then  from  some  mighty  intellect 

The  banded  kings  shall  fly. 
Great  as  Napoleon's,  with  a  heart 

More  just  to  liberty. 

O  deem  not  that  the  patriot's  blood 

Is  ever  vainly  shed. 
It  cries  to  Heaven — ^it  cries  to  Earth — 

'Tis  heard  among  the  dead. 

The  lightning  bears  it  on  its  wing, 
.  ^B  seen  upon  the  cloud. 
It  calls  amid  the  ocean's  roar. 
And  from  the  tempest  loud. 

It  bids  upbraiding  from  th£  dust 

Indignant  nations  rise. 
Shake  off  their  chains,  and  dare  assert 

Man's  nobler  destinies  I 


^^mmmmmrmm 
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^XitiiAiPft  B0  poatv  pf  inpdeiTi  times. excites  a  more  perfect  sympathy 
iQ.thereadciir  than  Cow.p9r — there  is  no  que.  with  whom  we  cherish » 
and  desire  to  ebefi^  1^  purely  personal, ^u/i^eling*  But  this  feeling, 
thqugb-. created  ftad  called > forth  J>y.ineai«9  of  .his  wt^tiogs,  does  not 
pejiit  at  tbeoit  4Nr  eveo  seem  t^  have  any  .iMK^essary  connexion  with  or 
dppaadenoe  upon  them.  It  is  noiivlth  iiis.  v;ri(in£s  ibat^we  sympathise ; 
80) &r  Stom  itfr  there  are  many  portions  of  these  which  we  peruse  with 
paifi^  and  tucn  away  fiK>n^  not  i>>:itbqii|^,indiig^^tioA-  And  the  parta 
wjJHoh  we.  do  admire,  and  which  unq^estiooaUy  include  a  large  pro* 
ponnoQ  of  the  whoiei  do  nQt  lay  bold  of  pur.  afiections*  pr  fix,  tbem- 
sobies  upon, our  memory^  as  those  of  i^any  other  po^  do«  We  do  not 
dffifril- and  harp  upojd  themt  and  repeat  them,  to  ourselves,  aud  q^ote 
tlM9C|i>i09  j9iihers»  and  dream  of  them,  and  recur  to  them  in'tbe  midst  of 
ofhfif  .thifiga^  without  being  able  tp  avpid.it.  He  has  np  passages 
the^.haunt  ualike  a  strain  of  musict  and.  will  not,  be  got  rid  of.  We 
ajTfi  {Ade  to  iay  bis  poetry  down,  and  take,  it  up  again^  just  as  we 
plpas4t-*^to.  put  it  on  and  off,  like  a  garment*  But  it  is  not  so  with  our 
abtftmcl  notion  ofthe  man*  In  him^  and  in  all  that  seems  to  concern 
hjph  .we  feel  a  personal  interest :  and  after  a  time  we  read  his  writingv. 
nffi  sa.much  for  their  own  sake,  as  for  his,  and  b^>cause  we  desire  to 
kxmw  all  his  feelings,  and  the  causes  and  consequpnces  of  them  ;  we 
rfad  them  as  a  means,  not  as  an  end — as  a  means  of  reading  him, 

;Xhis  was  strikiaffly  the  case  even  before  the  publication  of  Hayley's 
JJif^  oi  the  pott.  But  when  that  took  place,  the  fe^ings  of  personal 
r^(ffutd  which  had  before  been  called  forth  by  Cowper*s  poetry,  became 
e|\0«eased  to  a  pitch  of  almost  painful  interest  by  means  of  the  lettera 
i^hiobihis  biographer,  with  a  kind  of  unconscious  judgment  and  good 
taf^,  .substituted  in  the  place  of  any  other  detail  of  the  writer's  life : 
fpi;(***Hi^ley'aIiifc  of  Cowper"  is  luckily  to  be  found  no  where  but  in 
tbp^rtiUefp^e  of  his  volumes — the  poet  being  permitted  to  tell  his  own 
*t<H]y,HSO  far  as  it  suited  the  views  of  his  friend  to  let  that  story  ap* 
p^lU^...Tbe  letters  to  which  we  now  refer,  were,  almost  immediately 
on  their  appearance,  allowed  to  take  tlieir  station  beside  the  most  dis- 
tinguishfed  productions  of  any  time  or  country,  in  the  class  to  which 
th|^  belong*  And  they  in  fact  deserve  that  station  ;  a  very  great  pro- 
poictiion  qI^  them  being  models  of  the  epistolary  style,  in  point  of  e^isc^ 
gra'QC^'  and  unaffected  simplicity  ;  and  being,  moreover,  uc  pure  effu- 
ses- oC.  aa  gentle  and  tender  a  heart  as  ever  beat  within  a  human 
bi}^pm.  But,  Cowper's  letters,  as  they  appeared  iu  die  publication 
alluded. to,  were  calculated  to  engender  other  feelings  than  those  of  ad- 
miraiion  t<^w|Mrds  themselves,  and  affectionate  regard  towards  tlie  writer 
of  them.  Previoasly  to  this  time,  certain  parts  of  his  poetry,  which 
iieednot;  noffv  be  particularly  referred  to,  had  raised  suspicions  that 
•Ml^tbing-was  at  work  in  the  writer  a  mind  which  ougbt  not  tp  have 
bec»  ithexe^    There  was  occaaionally  a  tone  .of  ieeling,  and  a  turn  vi 

-      •    ■*     '        •'  •  -«     ■   ■ ■   .   ■  .         .     ■  .  t      ..    .   .^  ■  ^    -^j  ^      ^^  _^  ^    .  ^  ^         jL         1    I, 

^  IVirafs  Corrtspotdeiioi  of  William  Cowptr,  Esq.  with  MVorai  of  his  ae&tia*. 
t)0i«te'Fri«i4»>  Now  fttat  pvbliahoA  feom  the  OHgioaif  ia  tht -peasessi^M  ujT  h^ 
kinvis^  John  Johnsa^  LX».D.  rector  of  Ytxhaiawith  Wclbora?,  in  Norfolk. 
2  vols.  Svo. 
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expression,  which  teemed  to  indkatetr  either  that  the  wf iter V  views  oo 
the  subjects  which  he  treated  were  unsettled  and  utterly  at  variance 
amon^  tli^selves,  or  (what  ft  #as  scftf^Iy  ^kiMihle  iolseMe^^ythAi  they 
wefe  liot  put  forth  to '{he  wbrld  witi)  tlillt  thoi-OAgh  goodVakh,  withK^ol 
wBich  oAe  of  their  chief  (iharms  i^outd  hin^6  been  watitiMgf.     Now^  the  . 
letteVs  ptrhlished  by  Ha^yll^y  hi  IWd  w^e pretty  ^erie¥a11y MippostM* to 
have  explained  thii'appafent'lncidhsisfi^ftAy.  "They  disdovetlftd  fous,  in 
the  poet  of  The'Taslc,  a  being  >with  ndttiral  ijualiii^^  and  dispc^fiont, 
both'of  thitTd  and  body,  cdlcuMt^'t^  rfehd^  him  blest  in  liiinself,  ttrtd 
a  aeli^hl^  and  b(essing  t6  All  hipMA  hitti — With  an  eyepvotl6  td  AiMOf^rs 
alT^hatb^af  ahd  tnoral  beauty  t^hereVei'  if  exnted— a  heart  evev  dpeii ' 
t6'i%c^ife*tHit  beauty;  «nd  to-leap  Widi  joy  kt  the  aequiditfoft  of  it^^ 
anidF  a  ihit^  giflbd  with  Hhd  a1tnk>st  magit:al'  poweY  df 'vntAttplytng  ^Mt* 
b^anty,  and  spreadih^  ii'kbfo^d  upon  hll  othet^  mindi  at\d  h«aVt«^itbtii' 
it&'readh.    But  ii^  discoV^ii^gf  tty  us  iSiese  natural^  qdaliti^  ttttd  ^dflO^' 
sH?€>hft; 'thdjr  af^o  dhcovefed  thit,  fr&tti  some  fioUlre^'o¥  oth<$i<,"  b  fl^' 
talht  had  fboiid' itii' way  among  then^^a  plague  'spbtwiisetery  h4^ 
ahdT  thfen  Visible,  >hiidh,'if  it  did  not  spread  over  and  d!s((gci^e  aft|  at' 
Ica^  announced  the  presence  of  an  influence  which  «l>^9  likely  to  d»'Ml 
^ring'  ei^try  momisnf  that  it  lasted.     In  plainer  langtiage,  if  if  he 
neMed,'  theletters  of  Cowpei",  as  published  by  Mr.  Ftayley,  diico¥eMl'' 
t6  11^  that,  during  the  whole  long  pctiod  in  which  they,  ak  ^li"as'}if» ' 
pofetryi'  Vrere  written,  the*  writer  of  them  was  labouring  under  an  itf-* 
tellectii^al  ntalady,  c6niplicated  in  its  nature,  and  in  its  effects  mttt  fatal 
t6  iWe  inxfA^rer  and  n^ofe  pitiable  to  the  beholder  thah  pefhaps  any 
<mift  6f  the  k«d  on  record  ;—^hat  in  fact  CoWpbr,*  at  thosfe  p^Hddb^ 
wHeti "hd  Was  not  actually  in  a  state  of  mental  darknesk  Or 'aberrafkmr 
Waa  perpetually  dreading  the  immediate  approach  of^sacti-a  ^tke^i  ttnd" 
¥^  lit  tlie'same  time  perpetually  taking  the' very  sureM  *meAn^  ^f^ 
brmjO^i^  tfadt  state  nptm  him,  by  pampering  the  growth  oPe^Hitin^e<'' 
IfMotis  views'  whidh  had  taken  entire  and  exclusive  pcteseisfkrA'afbhi^ 
ara^'ihd'^tttcept^e,  but  'Domewhat  timid  "hMaginafion*' ttnd'^hi<^t 
viWrs^f^fctfiB-titterly  at  variance  with  the  perceptions  of  his  ^ulekattd-' 
p^.ctriitiiio^%it^ect,  and  the  impulses  and  suggestions  of  his  pure  and' 
genf]e?life«rt.  • 

'Thi&'&'Wh'at  tfie  letters  in  question  disclosed  to  the  sytoi^afChiswg . 
tGASkr*  But;  if  We  )'emember  them  rightly,  this  is  dif  tbakthey  dfs^- 
oRj^edV— ^tfttlt^  living'  the-matter  still  invoked  In  apaki<hl  'and  p^<^> 
p^ta)|^^tikysVe)-3^LJ.IteVtng  us  dtill  in  doubt  as  to  the  re1ati&d>  b^t^v^^ 
tfie^hmate  tti  iBefext'erhiil  source  of  CoWper's  malady,  or  wHedier  thie' 
Ohef'ftiiA'a^y  "nec^e^sary  coiknexion  with  the  other:  in  fthort,  giving  tM^ 
nb'i^lbe  lii^wMch  to  find  our  way  to  the  beginning  of  that  malhAy^  OK 
tb'iii)ce  ft^  'progress  ;^^but  onjy  permitting  us  to  see  a  few'OfitUt 
wt^cYkei  cottS^qttcn^s;  and  t»y  weep  over  its-fatid  ttfd.  •  -    '•  •  ■• 

'-^It  ii;  not  oitf  present  intiention  to  enqnire  minutely  imb  th<^  qMkrfmt^* 
Whether  If  ayley  was  justified  in  widiholding  from  the  w€^rid*<th&  tflu^ 
iftoVe Blinded  to-— supposing  that  he  possessed  it;  or  whether,  on^^^ 
other  hand,  those  persons  were  so  justified  who  afterwards,  in  181^ 
and  1^16^  furnished  the  world  with  sometbing  of  the  kind,  in  the 
^pie  of  a  PosthumoiH  memoir  of  Cowper's  early  Itie,  written  by  fa» 
own  hand.  We  conceive  that  thes^  are  matters  with  which  the  public, 
have  little  or  no  concern.     T%ey,  the  public^  may  be  perfectly  justified' 
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in  receiying  and  applying  to  their  own  purposes,  what  the  persons 
who  supply  them  may  have  been  imprudent  or  impolitic,  or  even 
grossly  unjustifiable,  in  placing  at  their  disposal.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  we  do  not  know  that  they  have  any  right  to  complain  of  an 
editor  who  prefers  his  views,  of  letting  them  know  no  more  than  he 
wishes  them  to  know,  to  theirs,  of  knowing  all  that  is  to  be  known. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that,  in  the  case  more  immediately  before  us, 
the  pubUc  €we  anxious  to  know  the  real  truth ;  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  they  have  not  hitherto  received  the  clue  which  will  lead  them 
to  it.  Whether  that  clue  has  not  at  last  been  placed  in  tlieir  hands,  is 
a  question  which  we  shall  not  absolutely  determine,  except  for  our- 
selves^since  it  involves  matter  almost  too  delicate  and  at  the  same  time 
too  dangerous  for  a  public  journalist  to  handle ;  but  we  are  greatly 
mistaken  if  the  unprejudiced  reader  will  find  any  diflSculty  in  making 
the  decision  for  himself,  afler  he  has  perused  some  of  tlie  interesting 
and  affecting  matter  to  which  we  now  call  his  particular  attention. 

The  work  before  us  consists  of  two  additional  volumes  of  the  pri- 
vate letters  of  Cowper  to  his  most  intimate  friends  ;  and  it  is  ushered 
into  the  world  by  a  Preface  explaining  the  views  of  the  editor,  Dr.  J. 
Johnson,  the  poet's  kinsman  in  putting  it  forth,  and  the  sources  from 
whence  it  has  been  obtained ;  and  adding,  what  will  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered as  unnecessary  at  least,  the  testimony  of  two  of  the  editor's 
frien<is  as  to  the  merit  and  interest  of  the  matter :  though  we  can  so 
easily  excuse  the  said  editor  for  printing  the  elegant  eulogy  of  one  of 
those  friends,  that  we  shall  follow  his  example,  and  insert  it  here,  as 
well  in  justification  of  what  we  may  hereafter  have  to  say  in  favour  of 
the  work,  as  to  furnish  the  reader  with  an  opinion  which  he  may  safely 
accept  as  worth  more  than  any  anonymous  one  that  is  likely  to  be 
offered  to  him. 

**  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  that  I  perused  the  letters  with  great  admi- 
ration and  delight.  I  have  always  considered  the  letters  of  Mr.  Cowper  as  the 
finest  specimen  of  the  epistolaiy  style  in  our  lansuage ;  and  these  appear  to  me 
of  a  superior  description  to  the  former,  as  much  beauty  with  more  piety  and 
pathos.  To  an  air  of  inimitable  ease  and  carelessness,  they  unite  a  high 
degree  of  correctness,  such  as  could  result  only  from  the  clearest  intellect, 
combined  with  the  most  finished  taste.  I  have  scarcely  found  a  single  word 
which  is  capable  of  being  exchanged  for  a  better. 

"  Literary  errors  I  can  discern  none.  The  selection  of  words  and  the 
straeCure  or  the  periods  are  inimitable ;  they  present  as  striking  a  contrast  as 
can  well  be  conceived,  to  the  tuigid  verbosity  which  passes  at  present  for  fine 
writing,  and  which  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  degeneracy  which  marks 
the  style  of  Ammianus  MarcellinuSj  as  compared  to  that  of  Cicero  or  of  Livy. 
A  perpetual  effort  and  stmggle  is  made  to  supply  the  place  of  vifi;our,  garish 
and  dazzling  colours  are  substituted  for  chaste  ornament,  ^d  die  nideons  dis- 
tortions of  weakness  for  native  strength.  In  my  humble  opinion,  the  study 
of  Cowper's  prose  may,  on  this  account,  be  as  useful  in  forming  die  taste  of 
young  people  as  his  poetiy." — Esiraet  qfa  letter  to  the  edUorfrom  the  Rev.  R, 
Hall,  ^Leicester, 

With  respect  to  the  other  parts  of  this  explanatory  preface,  we  learn 
from  it,  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  series,  tlie  letters  now  pub- 
lished had  been  previously  submitted  to  Mr.  Hayley,  and  by  him 
rejected,  as  not  suited  to  the  views  of  his  publication.  Now  this 
notifieation;  which  could  not  in  candour  be  withheld  by  the  editor,  but' 
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which  be  evidently  pats  ferth  with  ibar  and  trembling,  as  likely  to  cast 
a  damp  npon  t^e  interest  of  his  work, — is  precisely  that  in  which  ive 
find  its  chief  value  to  consist ;  and  we  fVilly  anticipate  that  this  will  be 
the  case  with  respect  to  many  odier  readers  besides  ourselves — though 
certainly  not  to  the  majority.     Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
take  a  deep  interest  in  the  melancholy  fhte  of  Cowper,  and  who  yet 
feel  that  they  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  penetrate  into  th^  real 
causes  of  that  fate,  will  be  likely  to  exclaim,  on  reading  the  passage 
which  contains  the  above  announcement : — **  Now,  then,  we  shall  pro* 
bably  be  able  to  '  pluck  out  the  heart'  of  poor  Cowper's  mystery ! 
It  cannot  be  but  that  royst^  ia  developed  somewhere  or  other  In  the 
course  of  his  private  letters ;  for  whatever  his  poems  might  be*  his 
letters  were  evidently  the  efibsions,  not  of  his  pen  bttt  his  heart :  and 
here  are  those  wbich  have  been  hitherto  suppressed  \yf  the  person' whose 
object,  perhaps  whose  duty,  it  was  to  give  to  the  world  nothing  but 
what  might  prove  creditable  to  the  memory  of  the  poet,  and  agreeable 
to  his  surviving  friends.     We  shall  surely  find  something  kere^  then, 
which  will  prove  to  us  that  it  was  not  in  Cowper's  own  heart  that  were 
engendeeed  those  monstrous  and  degrading  notions  of  God,  and  M^n, 
and  Nature,  which  shattered  his  intellect  and  blasted  his  peace;  or,'  At 
all  events,  that  if  they  were  engendered  there,  it  was  not  there  that  tbey 
found  the  foul  materials  on  which  they  fed,  and  grew,  and  flourished  I" 
We  do  not  conceive  that  it  falls  within  our  province  to  determine,  for 
the  readers  in  question,  whether  they  will^find  what  they  seek ;  espe- 
cially as  they  are  likely  to  be  as  well  qmlified  as  we  are  to  make  the 
dedmoB  fisr  themsdves  on  perusing  the  work.     And  in  fi&ct  wiihout 
pemsing  it,  or  at  least  all  those  various  portions  of  it  which  bear 
upon  the  point,  tliey  would  not  be  entitled  to  make  any  decision  at  all ; 
and  it  "does  not  consist  with  our  plan  to  lay  those  passages  before  them. 
But  we  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  say  to  those  readers,  (addressiag 
them,  not  as  critics,  but  as  individuals  deeply  interested  like  thenBelvas 
in  a  question  no  less  important  as  a  moral  enquiry  than  affecting  as  an 
iBHance  of  human  suffering,)  that  we  have  searched  the  work  before 
us  in  the  spirit  in  which  we  have  supposed  that  they  will  search  it,  and 
tiiat,  for  ourselves,  we  have  found  what  we  sought !     And  we  will  add, 
that  tfae  discovery  has  given  us  more  sincere,  though  not  unmingled 
delight,  than  any  thing  else  of  the  kind  that  we  remembet  to  have 
met  widi. 

But  we  are  perhaps  treating  of  this  work  with  too  exclusive  a 
reference  to  what  are  likely  to  be  the  views  and  feelings  of  a  /exo 
readers  respecting  it.  Passing  over  the  remainder  of  the  editor's 
Preface,  therefore, —  which  does  not  claim  particular  attention,  either  on 
account  of  its  style  or  matter, — let  us  examine  the  work  with  a  i^ew  to 
its  general  character,  as  a  collection  of  letters  from  the  pen  of  a  fawn- 
rite  poet,  and  an  amiable  and  accomplished  man.  We  shall  take  a 
carsory  glance  at  the  general  contents  of  the  two  volumes,  omitting 
for  the  present  all  farther  allusion  to  those  particular  portions  of  it  %o  * 
which  we  have  referred  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  But  if  our 
space  will  permit  us,  we  shall  probably  again  recur  for  a  moment  to 
that  part  of  the  subject. 

The  first  volume  commences  with  several  short,  but  most  agreeable 
letters  to  Mr.  Joseph  Hill,   of  the  Temple ;  the  only   male   friend, 


.eauraf*  Hayley,  not  deeiddBr  4«v«Mi.tiMI9lln¥IVi^Ik^^ 

iBia  the  qtNHilUT*  SoifMi  of  ;b^«&  leues»  are  delightfiU  wfgfisasDeik%,oi 
that^cas^gMiHy  of  bearA. .^vgh|».  nolwrithajaattdiing.  •!!  dm.,a4y<?<|tflif^w» 
^loom:  wltb.Hihich  it-  wna  jiq  ,fatfUy.  lf)ew]edt  wa«,  aftes  «IU  tlMi  qniy 
natural  turn  of  Cowper's  disp93iaoji^,,;Toerft  are  maAy  othei^t  throtu;^ 
oujb  the  volumes  addressed  to  the  same  person,'  and  of  the  same  cu^ 
racter.  For  tJie  sake  of  variety,  howe^,  w^%faAU  extract  as  «?e  go. 
Was  there  ever  seen  so  graceful  a  mdde  of  f^sking  fbr  a  reiaituiice, '  as 
,  tJieibllowiflg  short  note  prpsentp?—.    /  , 


(  .1' 


'    '  <*  13^  rfii«  time,'  I  pt^8um«»  yoit  dm  ritu>m^' td  f^e;^r^ivict»j0r  fh«  taw. 

The  latter  end  of  October,  1'  kafow,  genemtty  p^(9  aik/encT  ta  *^oiir*f(iaita- 

Hiood}  such  as  reading  upon  sunshin^  Daflki/an^'contkrrplSinig  tbr^^cfdnds; 

as  you  lie  upon  your  back.  '  ,  .  i  »  ..  -  i. 

**  Permit  it  to  be  one  of  the  ahena  negotia  cenimn,  which  are  todwbegln- 

iiing  to  buzz  m  your  ears,  to  send  me  a  twenty  peund^  note  by  the  first  oppor- 
'  funity.    I  beg  my  affectionate  respects  to  my  iheuds  in  Cook'sM^MirL*' 

Here  m  aflother  equally  abort,  and  interesting  firen '  the-  IttMary 
'  opinions  it  includes.     One  of  those  opuiiena  will  aoond  a  little  ^tinrtiitig 
to  the  admirers  of  Milton. 

I  ■ 

V  1  have  been  reading  Gray's  Works,  and  think  him  the  only  poet  since 
Sbakspeare  entitled  to  tne  character  of  sublime.  Perhaps  ^u  Will  remem- 
ber that  1  once  had  a  difibrent  opinion  of  him.  I  waft  prefvdiced.  Hd-did 
not  ^belong  to  our  Thursday  society,  and  was  an  Eloa  man,  .which  lowered 


equally  poignant  with  the  Dean's.' 

There  is  something  very  touching  in  the  fotlowing  refleetiona'  on 
Mr.  Newton's  quitting  Olney ;  and  they  are  expressed  with  a  sweet 
aimplicity:^ 

I  ¥ 

I 

*'  You  have  obser\'ed  in  common  conversation,  that  the  man  who  eoaghs 
fhe  oftenest,  (1  mean  if  he  has  not  a  cold)  does  it  because  he  has  nobbing  to 
say.  £ven  so  it  is  in  letter-writing:  a  lona  preface  such  as  mine,  is  aa.Hg)y 
symptom,  and  always  forebodes  great  sterinty  in  the  following  pW*./ . 

**  The  vioamge-house  became  a  melancholy  object*  as  soon  as  Mr;^  J^^wton 
had  left  it;  when  you  left  it,  it  became  more  meJaneholy :  now  it  is  acMially 
oocupied  by  another  family,  even  I  cannot  look  at  it  witnout  being  shocked. 
As  1  walked  in  the  garden  this  evening,  I  saw  the  iinoke  i^sua  fixiia.the 
study  chimney,  and  said  to  myself,  That  used  to  baa^iga  that  Mr.  Nawton 
was  there  ;  but  it  is  so  no  longer.  The  walls  of  the  hoMse  know  nqthifi^  of 
the  change  that  has  uken  place ;  the  bolt  of  the  chaxnber-Kioor  sounds  j^si  as 

it  nsed  to  do;  and  when  Mr.  P goes  upsuirs,  for  aueht  1  )(now.  or 

«v«r  shall  know,  the  fall  of  his  foot  could  hardly,  perhaps,  be  distii^iu^hed 
.  §ma  that  of  Mr.  Newton.  But  Mr.  Newton  •  foot  will  ntver  be  heamupon 
that  staircase  again.  These  reflections  and  such  as  these,  occurred  to  me 
upon  the  occasion  •«•*••*.  If  1  were  in  a  coadition  to  leave  Olney 
too,  1  certainly  would  not  stay  in  it.  It  is  no  attachment  to  the  pl9/9e  that 
binds  me  here,  but  an  unfitness  for  every  other.  I  lived  in  it  once»  but  pow 
I  am  buried  in  it,  and  have  no  busioess  with  the  world  on  the  outsldepf  my 
sepulchre  1  my  appearance  would  startle  them,  and  theirs  would  be  shocj^ing 
to  me." 
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The  fir»t  pert  of  dreiblfowiDg  in  adudM^'«Kili«ni£  ^  R  «einrto 
refer  to  a  solicitation  which  be  had  t^MfeA  trovA  his  femad  Mr^  New- 
ton, to  reply  to  sonrie  pompfikt  which  had  jiist  appMi^  ona  t^i- 
^ious  controversy  in  wmdi  his  friend  was  engaged*  BuC  we  gtvtt  the 
extract  chiefly  on  scfcbuiit  of  the  l^i^plMsage,  whfdh  is  full  t>l  a  w^d 
pallKW  that  is  iMbeting  id  the  highest  degree. 

.  *^Ul  had  f tfc«igt)>  pf  luind^  X  havet not  streng^t  of  body  for  the  task  which, 
.yoQ  S9y,§w^9  woiAld  ioi^ppse  i^pqn.p^..  tl  cannot  bear  much  thinking,  '^e 
meshes  of  that  nne  net-work,  the  brain,  are  composed  of  such  mere  spinners' 
threads  in  me,  that  when  a  long  thought  finds  its  Way  into  tbem,  it' buzzes, 
.and  iiwaqgi^  and  ;bu^^s  aJ^KHtU  at  .su«b  a  n^e  as  seems  to  threaten  ths  whole 
,coiiieKt«fe.rT*No<^I  must  ne^ds  ^eier  Uag^in  to  you.  , 

'*  My  enigai.a  wMl  probably  iind  you  out,  and  you  will  find  ont  my  enigma, 
at  some  future  time.  I  am  not  in  a  humour  to  transcribe  it  now.  Indeed  1 
wonder  that,  a  sportive  thouaht  should  ever  knock  at  the  door  of  my  in^Hects, 
and  still  more  that  it  shpula  ^ain  admittance.  It  Is  as  if  harlequin  shoi^ld 
intrude  hiofiself  in tp  the  gloomy  chamber  where  a  corpse  is  deposited  in  state. 
His  antic  gesticulations  would  be  unseasonable  at  any  rate,  but  more  espe- 
eUliy  so  It  siMy  shoald  distort  the  featwes  ef  the  moamfn)atteiKlaaip  into 
laagpCer.  But  the  mind  long  wcaded  with  the  samene«3  of  a  dull,  drcsary 
prospect,  will  gladly  fix  its  eyes  on  any  thing  that  may  make  a  little  variety  in 
Its  contemplations,  though  it  were  but  a  kitten  playing  with  her  tail.** 

The  following  passages  are  exceedingly  interesting :  one  on  account 
of  the  insight  tt  gives  us  into  the  use  to  which  the  poet  applied  his 
met ;  jnd  the  other,  as-  explaining  his  own  views  on  one  of  his  principal 
wovks:— 

"'  At  this  season  of  the  year,  and  in  this  gloomy  uncomfortable  cffmste;  it 
is  no  easy  matter  for  the  owner  of  a  mind  like  mine,  to  divert  it  fttrm  'ftad 
subjects,  and  fix  it  upon  soch  as  may  administer  to  its  amusement.  *  PtM^hy, 
-  above  all  things,  is  imeful  to  me  in  Im  le^pect.  While  I  am  held  in  ppirsuit 
of  pretty  images,  or  a  pretty  way  of  exprsMiog  them,  I  forget  eveiy  thing^at 
is  irksome,  and.  like  a  boy  that  plays  truant,  oetermine  to  avail  myself  ofthe 
present  opportunity  to  he  amused,  and  to  put  by  the  diisgreephie  rettffl^ttsQ 
that  I  flonst,  after  all,  go  home  and  be  whipt  again."  ^  , 

**  I  send  you  Table  Talk.  It  is  a  medley  of  many  things,  some  that  may 
he  useful,  and  some  that,  for  aught  I  know,  may  be  very  divertiQg.  I  am 
merry  that  I  may  decoy  people  into  my  company,  and  grave  that  they  may  be 
the  better  for  it.  Now  and  then  I  put  on  the  sarb  of  a  philosopher,  and  lake 
the  opportunity  that  disguise  procures  me,  to  drop  a  word  in  favour  oC  i^i- 
gion.  In  short,  there  is  some  froth,  and  here  and  there  a  bit  of  sweeMneat, 
which  seems  to  entitle  it  justly  to  the  name  of  a  certain  dish  the  ladies  call  a 
trifle.  1  did  not  choose  to  be  more  facetious.  Jest  1  should  consult  thoi  taste 
of  my  readers  at  the  expense  of  my  own  approbation ;  nor  more  serious  than 
I  have  been,  lest  1  should  forfeit  theirs.  A  poet  in  my  eircumstaaoes  has  a 
difiicttit  part  to  act :  One  minute  obliged  to  bridle  his  nuaaouc,if.hoha9  SPy, 
and  the  next,  to  clap  a  spur  to  the  sides  of  it :  Now  ready  to  weep  fnm  a 
sense  of  the  imporunce  of  his  subject,  and  on  a  sudden  constrained  to.lavgh, 
lest  his  gravity  should  be  mistaken  for  dolness.  If  this  be  not  vkilant  ctser- 
ctse  for  the  mind,  1  know  not  what  is ;  and  if  any  man  doubt  it,  let  him  try. 
Whether  all  this  management  and  contrivance  be  necessary,  1  do  not  knew, 
but'sm  inclined  to  sospect  that  if  my  Muse  was  to  go  forth  clad  in  Quaker 
colour,  without  one  bit  of  ribband  to  enliven  her  appesrance^  she  might 
walk  from  one  end  of  London  to  the  other,  as  little,  noticed  as  if  she  were 
one  ofthe  sisterhood  indeed." 
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Here  is  another  passage  sJifQiliM^  lo  poe  of  the  precedii^ :— * 

'*  Ifa  Board  of  Enquiry  were  to  be  established,  at  which  poets  were  to  un- 
dergo an  examloation  respecting  the  motivei  that  induced  them  to  pubUsh» 
and  I  were  to  be  summoned  to  attend,  that  I  might  give  an  account  of  mio«» 
I  think  I  could  truly  say,  what  perhaps  few  poets  could,  that  though  I  baveoo 
objection  to  lucrative  consequences^  if  any  such  should  foliow«  they  are^notin^ 
aim ;  much  less  is  it  my  ambition  to  exhibit  myself  to  the  world  as  a  genius. 
What  then,  says  Mr.  President,  can  possibly  be  jour  motive }  1  apswcff 
with  a  bow — Amusement.  There  is  nothing  but  this — ^no  occupation,  within 
the  compass  of  my  small  sphere.  Poetry  excepted — that  can  do  much  towarda 
diverting  that  train  of  melancholy  thoughts,  which,  when  I  am  not  thus  tay> 
ployed,  are  for  ever  pouring  themselves  in  upon  me.  And  if  1  did  not  pub? 
lish  what  I  write,  1  could  not  interest  myself  sufficiently  in  my  own  suceesa* 
to  make  an  amusement  of  it.'' 

We  have  hinted  that  Cowper's  natural  disposition  was  of  a  joyous 
character.  It  was  so  to  a  pitch  of  boyishness.  He  was,  in  fact,  as 
pure  aad  innocent  as  a  child,  and  might  have  been  as  happy — sporting 
•away  hia  pleasant  hours  like  a  bird.  How  he  delighted  to  make  little 
riddles,  and  send  them  to  his  friends,  and  listen  to  their  wrong  solutions 
of  them,  and  then  send  them  the  right !  We  have  several  instances  of 
this  in  these  volumes,  and  most  afiecting  ones  they  are,  occurring  as 
they  do  in  the  midst  of  a  gloom  deep  and  deadly  as  that  of  the  grave  1 
Here  follows  one.  He  had  sent  his  friend  a  cucumber,  telling  him  that 
it  was  one  **  of  my  raising,  but  not  raised  by  me." 

^'  It  is  worth  while  to-send  you  a  riddle,  you  make  such  a  variety  ofguesses, 
and  turn  and  tumble  it  about  with  such  an  industrious  curiosity.  The  solu- 
tioaof  that  in  question  is-**let  me  see ;  it  reouires  some  consideration  to  ex- 
plain it,  even  though  1  made  it.  I  raised  the  seed  that  produced  the  pl^l 
that  produced  the  firuit,  that  produced  the  seed  that  produced  the  fruit  1  sent 
you.  This  latter  seed  I  gave  to  the  gardener  of  Temingham,  who  brought 
me  the  oucumber  you  mention.  Thus  you  see  I  raised  it — that  is  to  say,  1 
Esised  it  virtaaily  by  havina  raised  its  progenitor;  and  yet  I  did  not  raise  it, 
because  the  identical  seed  from  which  it  grew  was  raised  at  a  distance.  You 
observe  1  did  not  speak  rashly,  when  1  spoke  of  it  as  dark  enough  to  pose  an 
(Edipus  ;  and  have  no  need  to  call  your  own  sagacity  in  question  for  falling 
short  of  the  discovery.** 

We  extract  the  following  short  passage  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
out  the  singular  mixture  which  it  presents,  even  within  the  same  para- 
graph, of  the  adventitious,  or  perhaps  we  should  say,  the  habitual^  sod 
the  natural.  The  change  from  the  one  to  the  other,  at  the  last  clause, 
is  striking. 

*'  Though  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  iavour  of  your  last,  and  ready  enov^ 
to  aokuowfedge  the  debt,  the  present,  however,  is  uot  a  day  in  which  1 
should  have  chosen  to  pay  it.  A  dejection  of  mind,  which  perhaps  may  be 
removed  by  to-morrow,  rather  disqualifies  me  for  writinj^— a  DUMuess  I  woukl 
always  perform  in  good  spirits,  because  melancholy  is  catching,  espeeially 
where  there  is  much  sympathy  to  assist  the  contagion.  But  certain  poohvy, 
which  1  understand  are  aoout  to  pay  their  respecu  to  you,  have  advertised  (or 
an  agreeable  companion,  and  1  find  myself  obliged  to  embrace  the  opportunity 
of  going  to  town  with  them  in  that  cafiaciiy." 

The  following  is  very  pleasant  and  natural,  and  the  style  of  it  in  the 
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perfection  of  easy  simplicity.     The  occasion  n^as  that  of  having  just 
converted  a  little  summer-house  in  his  garden  into  a  writing-room. 

*'  It  L3  an  observation  that  naturally  occurs  upon  the  occasion,  and  which 
many  other  occasions  furnish  an  opportunity  to  make,  that  people  long  for 
what  they  have  not,  and  overlodk  tne  good  m  their  possession.    This  is  so 
true  in  the  present  instance,  that  for  years  past  I  should  have  thought  myself 
happv  to  enjoy  a  retirement  even  less  flattering  to  my  natural  taste  than  this 
in  wnich  I  am  now  writing;'  and  have  often  looked  wistfully  at  a  snug  cot- 
tage, which,  on  account  of  its  situation  at  a  distance  from  noise  and  disagree- 
apie  objects,  seemed  to  promise  me  all  I  could  wish  or  expect,  so  far  as  nap- 
piness  may  be  said  to  be  local ;  never  once  adverting  to  this  comfortable  nooa, 
which  affords  me  all  that  could  be  found  in  the  most  sequestered  hermitage, 
with  the  advantage  of  having  all  those  accommodations  near  at  hand  which 
no   hermitage  could  possibly  aflford  me.     People   imagine  they  should   be 
happy  in  circumstances  which  they  would  find  insupportably  burthensoroe  in 
less  than  a  week.     A  man  that  nas  been  clothed  m  line  linen,  and  fared 
sumptttously  every  day,  envies  the  peasant  under  a  thatched  hovel  ;  who,  in 
return,  envies  him  as  much  his  palace  and  his  pleasure-ground.    Could  they 
chanse  situations,  the  fine  ^ntleman  would  find  his  ceilings  were  too  low, 
and  that  his  casements  admitted  too  much  wind  ;  that  he  had  no  cellar  for 
his  wine,  and  no  wine  to  put  in  his  cellar.    These,  with  a  thousand  other* 
mortifying  deficiencies,  would  shatter  his  romantic  project  into  innumerable 
fragments  in  a  moment.    The  clown,  at  the  same  time,  would  find  the  ac- 
cession of  so  much  unwieldy  treasure  an  incumbrance  quite  incompatible 
with  an  hour's  ease.     His  choice  would  be  puzzled  by  variety.     He  would 
drink  to  excess,  because  he  would  foresee  no  end  to  his  abunda.nce;  and  he 
would  eat  himself  sick  for  the  same  reason.     He  would  have  no  idea  of  any 
other  happiness  than  sensual  gratification ;  would  make  himself  a    beast, 
and  die  of^  his  good  fortune.    The  rich  i^ntleman  had,  perhaps,  or  mieht 
hsEve  had,  if  he  pleased,  at  the  shortest  notice,  just  such  a  recess  as  this  ;  but 
if  he  had  it,  he  overlooked  it,  or,  if  he  had  it  not,  forgot  that  he  might  com- 
mand it  whenever  he  would.    The  rustic,  too,  was  actually  in  possession  of 
some  blessings,  which  he  was  a  fool  to  relinquish,  but  which  he  could 
neither  see  nor  feel,  because  he  had  the  daily  and  constant  use  of  them ;  such 
as  good  health,  bodily  strength,  a  head  and  a  heart  that  never  ached,  and  tem- 
perance, to  the  practice  of  which  he  was  bound  by  necessity,  that,  humanly- 
speaking,  was  a  pledge  and  a  security  for  the  continuance  of  them  all. 
**  Thus  I  have  sent  you  a  school-boy's  theme." 

The  following  is  another  singular  compound  of  gloom  and  humour, 
ft  wonld  be  w<)rth  extracting,  if  it  were  only  fbr  the  capital  simile  about 
the  riot-act. 

**  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  the  truth  of  what  you  say,  when  you  complain 
of  that  crowd  of  trifling  thoughts  that  pestefs  you  without  ceasing;  but 
then  TQu  always  have  a  serious  thought  standing  at  the  door  of  your  imagina- 
doD,  like  a  justice  of  peace  with  the  riot-act  in  (lis  hand,  ready  to  read  it,  and 
disperse  the  mob.  Here  lies  the  difference  between  you  and  me.  My 
thoughts  are  clad  in  a  sober  livery,  for  the  most  part  as  grave  as  that  of  a 
bishop's  servants.  They  turn  too  upon  spiritual  subjects,  but  the  tallest 
fellow  and  the  loudest  amongst  them  all,  is  ne  who  is  continually  crying  with 
a  loud  voice.  Actum  esi  de  te,  periisti.  You  wish  for  more  attention,  I  for  less. 
Dissipation  itself  would  be  welcome  tome,  so  it  were  not  a  vicious  one ;  but 
however  eaniestly  invited,  it  is  coy,  and  keeps  at  a  distance.  Yet  with  all 
this  distressing  gloom  upon  my  mind,  I  experience,  as  you  do,  the  slipperiness 
of  the  present  hour,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  time  escapes  me.  Every 
thing  around  us,  aud  every  thing  that  befalls  us,  constitutes  a  variety,  which, ' 
whether  agreeable  or  otherwise,  has  still  a  thievish  propensity,  and  steals  from 
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Vidm  niopAf,  wj4 leafB,  with  hkjIj  unjjaiallcled  ^drcss,tKat  «reD  while  we 
say  tney  are  here,  they  are  gone.  From  irifanc]^  to  maniiood  Is  raWfir  a 
tedious  period,  ebfefly,  i  suppose,  because  al  th^t  time  we  act  under  the  c6n-' 
tuj\  of  others^  apd  are  npt  tmfficred  to  have  ft  ^vj^L  9^  9^^,  own.  But  tbeqoe 
aoWnward  into  the  vate  of  years^  is  such  a  aecUvit}^  that  we  have  just  an  op- 
portuni^  to  Hjilect  upon  the  steepness  of  it,  andthen  find  ou  reaves  at  the 


*7fae  pi«<agtt  which  foUows  we  Bhoahy'wfffingljf  Imve  pawaA  crrWy 
if  ikpecoutd  havie  pevftuitded  oumives  thitf'H  Ye^lly'M4^^^t«-e»«iH 

gVr.     We^  baft  bnlr  trast  onrseWds  to  saV  t)iat'itf'%lddi^M^'^'Clie* 
ev;  'Hf .  NeWtdn/ the  poet's  Aiend  ^&  refi'gidtiff  fil[)^tT>^J-4  ol^rfl»il'> 
who  not  long  afterwardi  "  improved  the  pccaifod'^b^fli^bfdW|4  6efe« 
luraied  OmnneBioratioiiy  4»j-pra^hiog  %  w^xmaa  mi  d»e*pi«fiB4ia$i0il  9f 
thirte^remo^y!  '    *  : 

^  "He  seemAs  tP^etl|er  with  others  of  oixracquajotance,  to  )iave  altered' oon- 
siderabtjrJQ  hia  spuitual  character  by  hia  attachment  to  music.^    The  lav^fVxt- 
n^ss  of  It,  when  used  with  moderation,  and  in  it^  proJMr  place,  fs  onqueiiCielt- 
able  \  but  I  believe  that  wine  itself,  though  a  man  be  guitfy  of  nahhaAr 
intiMtletftioti;  does  not  more  debauch  aAd  bmotHhe  kialMa^iiadcnttai4if%» 
thaa  inaiicv  always  music,  music  in  season  and  -vnfc  df  *  seasuBi  weikeas  4hi4'^ 
d^troyy  the  spiritual  discernment.     U  it  is  not  ^te4  with  an^  iu^jgmi|l  refers 
ence  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  with  a  design  to  assist  the  soul. ip  toe:  per- 
formance of  it,  which  cannot  be  the  case  when  it  is  the  only  o<;ci}patioo,  M 
degenerates^  into  a  sensual  delight,  s|nd  becomes  a  most  powerful  adVocKU* 
for  the  admission  of  other  pleasures,  grosser  perhaps  in  d^ree,  but:  ttt  theif '- 
kind  the  same."  •   '-  ;      ^     ' 

Wf  ipeet  yi'vii  s^y^^al  passages  in  ^he«e  volume^  hi  WhicU 'Cowjn^r 
rpundly  asserts  x\j^%  all  the  light  and  h^moroua  passages  in  fila  poetry 
are  n^ere  tricks^^invented  purely  to  uiTeigle  the  reader  VSM  UateniM' 
to  something  more  serious  and  useful.  To  this,  as  before,  we  Hkm 
oply  venture  to  ^y,  that  the  passages  in  (question  occor  in  letters  oi^ 
drcMcd  to  Mr,  Newfon,    Here  are  two  of  tliem : — 

'A  Ba  that  as  k  oi^,  it  is  4)uite^  suAci^^t  thsgt  I  haK«  ptMf«^  *^  iWjip  ^7' 
sdl  for  thei^  diyenion ;  and  that,  in .  a  s^^^t^  of  tjej/^ctiop  such  as  they  are 
absolute  strangers  to,  I  have  sometime?  pui  pn  an  air  ot  chee^fiilpess  ^nd  vi« 
▼acity,  to  which  I  myself  am  in  reality  a  straogor,  fof  the  ^e  of  wuii^ili|( 
their  attention  to  more  usefltt  matter." 
-  fF'Shp  4ht  w«y*-«wilt  it  not  be  proper,  as  yon  hate-talqsa  ione  notiaa  ol^tba 
nsodisli  dteas  i  wear  in  Table  Taik,  to  include  CammuHimJm  tklimm%'4fif^ 
setipiaoo,  which  is  (the  fint  half  of  it,  at  kasO  the  inost^aify,<)(^aLjUr^^ 
Tbfy  ^W  otherwise  think,  nerhaos,  that  tlie  observf^iop  Vf^ight  ^s  weU  f^Jfi, 
bf  en  spared  entirdy ;  though  1  should  have  been  sorry  if  it  had.  for  wnen^' 
am  jocular  t  do  violence  to  myself,  and  am  therefore  pleased  wi^  ifovd  ttliihg 
them,  in  a  civil  way,  that  I  play  the  fool  to  amuse  them,  WbeV^aielam 
one  myself,  but  because  1  have  a  fbolish  world  to  deaf  with/^    ''        "  •  *" 

The  fbllowiog  is  aa  agreeable  a  specim^p  aa.  we  a^^  n^eoUipct  hpf 
have  met  with  of  thei  intentional  '*  ptfrturiunt  montti^  &e.  ' 

*'  TbM  afternoon  the  maid  opened  the  parlour-door,  apd  tola,  vs^her^^  \ya| 
a.l^jjjJT  ^n  ^he  yitchen,  We  desired  she  pnight  be  introduced^'ana  prejD4r«| 
hf  toe  reception  of  ^rs.  Jones.  But  it  proved  to  b^  a  Jady  i^nlrnowirWM,' 
a{^  no|  Mrs.  Jon^s.  She  walked  directly  op  to  Mrs.  Onwln;  $a^aiMf^»lf 
hack  dfl  \\^%\T  noses  were  almost  in  eofltact.'  It  setecd  air  if  ilka  mtmkm 
salute  her.  An  uncommdn  de^gree  of  fispniHarity,  acpompaniH  ml;  aa  ak 
of  aaost  axtraonUnary  aravitr,  asitde  me  think  hoc  a  lme<  pta^^  .1 
abnbedy  and  so  was  Mrs^  uD.wla«  She  had  ^  l|iin41e.b.h«^  hn^i  ft. 
handkerchief  tied  up  at  the  four  comen.    When  I  ibund  me  was  not 


Ptkf^i  tdrrhptrOltiki  of  O0pef.  0^ 

iMk  h^f  for  a  imiig^r,  ^n<f  made  Ub  '^qubt  1>u^  slie  tikS  brought  sampfei  of 
eoatrabaadgoods.^Biit  bur  surprise,  considel-Tii^  ijfje  ladv'^  appearance  anjt 
de^tmeuty  was  tenr9lcl  what  it  had' beeS,  wbeh  v^e  fo^ha  tb^t  jt  was'  Maty 
PhiJips'sdaugfai^er*  wh9  bad  brought  u^a  few,  apples  b>.way  of  a,  specimen  of  . 
a  qiiaoiity  sbe  had  fpc  siJe,**'    ,     .     * 

Tbe  letters  addressed  to  M^*  Newton  tnay  be  searcbed  long  etuMi^- 
b^bfe  we^  sbiiltfifid  m  thsia^  iinl^b  %  [i^^ilge.  as « ibq  fplloii^ipg.    Poor 
Camrper^fviili  aU  hi«  iehaai^he8i^x)f  j|;ieaxt,jiever  ibrgot  wbat  ma'dMe  ta* 

pvt9jeaJlett^r^^QAi8.oW,^i^^^^(^^^l,  ^di  9;^%^  to,  ^i^  W^bc^,; 
heba9bti>p<)^4 to P<)wj^t  .  -  ..   ,.,,  •       ,  ... 

f »  i^hi^eateit/hidt  bttl  IM  iiatf  aa  bottt;  ^i.  tviibtltii  boiaiHig  «if  iriUcll  ilk* 
tertuntDl,  1  *ee  that  he  k  polite,  e^y^  cheerful,  and  sensiblci.  An  old  om^ei'  \ 
thus  quali^^  canilbt  fiitl  to  charm  the  lady  in  question.  As  id  his  religion, 
1  kave  tt--^  atn  heltb^i-  (ik  bhhbp  nor  his  c^fessor.  K  xakxi  dPtiii  (:bSihic- 
«f,  atid  recomiuendM  by  ybu,  WottW  bfe  i«releolne  here.  Were  he  a  Oentott,' 
ttt^  si  Mcfbboietart.''  :  .    r         ,» 

We  OBRoot  resist  tbe  temptation,  o^  dontraatu^  (i^s  wub:  militW. 
paaaage  of  Ik  veiy  difierant  charaietee.     Cov^r  Ims  beaoi  detasibialf'.* 
the  bribiant  eareer  of  a  maa  of  family  and  fbrtitnei'wliOy  aftdp  pmsjiwy  * 
kk  yotitb  abroad  in  fbliy  and  extravagiufctf,  tetHrAs,  and  *a^in  traketf  ' 
*  tblendld  figure  at  bohi^^'-^ines  ih  fhe  s^afife^gavehis^is  dtittheirV  ' 
a|  (ts  minister — 1^  adrriired  fqt  bl^  abilities — ahd,  if  successful,  ador^ 
ti  least  by  si  paity  ;"  and  tliis  imaginary  person  be  contrasts  witb  o^fi  • 
of  tb^  poor  but  pioiiis  cottagers  at  Olney.     tie  adds — **  Wbo  would 
lUspect,  th^t  bas  not  a  spiritual  dye  to  discern  it,  tbat  the  fine  gehtieman 
txM  (mi  vhom  hU  Maker  had  in  abhor  fence,  and  tbe  i^retcb  last  meniiohei^ 
dear  tobim  as  tbe  apple  of  hift  ^yef'-^Voh  i.  230.)— Wbo,  ihdeedf!-^^ 
W^  need  not  say  to  whom  this  is  Addressed.  .  '       i  .   v) 

Hailing  tflready  fbUhd  ibat  our  limitii  Will  A6t  (iei'jhii;  us  td  say  aff 
Att  we  wish  to  say,  on  ib6  paitifut  part  of  our  subject  to  wbieh  ibis' 
Iftit  extr&ct  bet<ing8,  we  bad  abandoned  o«r  intention  of  nulkiti^'ao^ 
fertber  allusions  to  it  on  tbe  present  occasion.    But  tbe  above  passsiges/^ 
written  within  a  very  short  period  of  each  other,  offered,  to  our  tliink- 
iogf  so  striking  an  illustration  of  the  real  state  of  tbe  case,  that  we 
CMdilnot  «fti8e»to  pick  them  up  in  passing,  and  lay  them  before  tb^ 
Mdef;  wlk^  lAay  draw  wbslt  inference  from  them  be  pleMea,     (hkcen 
ftf  Wi  boWiehr^r,  #b    entirety  acquit    Mr.  Hayley  of  all  bktmtt  \d 
<iit>]^reisin^  ^ixeK   jfiassages   as  tbe  last  tbat  we  hare    gtveiit    !Ri^ 
idey  ^re  no  more  to  be  attributed  to  bis  aifiiKble  and  gentle-bearteS' 
^napdnt^att  the  fbut  and  blasphemous  ravings  of  the  ymitbfal  pdesteSi^ 
•f  some  Indian  idalatary  are  to  be  considered  as  protie^ding^  H'om 
tbe  geath  finrtn  through  Whidh  they  do  hilt  pass.    Neither  do  We^  pa 
the  other  bandi  Atl«eb  4ny  tlfTflg  ifk^r  ddnslif^  td  the  ^^edtlenfiad  i^bo 
bai  flbw  giV^  (be^  ^assft^eij,  arid  k  Variety  bt  similar  oneS|  ib  Uie 
i^tld!    Wttki^Vdf  fhay  baVfe  been  bis  motive  Sat  iSo  dolag^  (aad  ^e 
cannbt  cpnoeiye  it  io  lidVe  l>een  other  than  a  justifiable  one,  !»  if 
lefm^iiiiBself  aa^  #6,  the  Public,— 4vho  desfta 

le  aAew  di^thafrean  bo.kiiowni  about  every  one  of  whoni  we  ire  in- 
taseaiBA  ia '  kaawang  nay  Mng^^^nxe  obviously  indebted  to  htm| 
A#ii|j|b  #»^aBflot  iNir  9Mptm  Aat  he  little  anticipiited  the  use  to 
MlidfflH^iAft^fmiitibA1ifi[,h^9  Atfnlshed  Ki  ivith  is  capable  of  \mnm 


100  PrivuU  Q)nr.e$jfik9id^kCA  of  Cimfew. 

i  Batpasoiivoon  to  the  moteuagHMtble  part  of.  our  task.  MotHtng 
cbti  b«  TYidre  ^icturesqoe  tham  the  first  portiion  of  the  following-extrMC, 

tlof'trtbffi  timiably  easy  tlten  the  second. 

\^*yiii  seven  o'clock  this  evening,  being  the  sevcjith  of  December^  1  imsjgioe 
][^9/ae,ypy,  In  you.r  bo\  at  the  qo^eeHhuusej....Ifo  doubt  the  waiter,  as  inge^ 
Si}pi^^aQdadrpit.aA  his  predecessor^  were. before  h^m»  raises  .the. tea-pot  toili^ 
jwjlu15.vrith.His  fighjtijhand,  while  in.hjs  left  the  .learcup  ^es^eodipft  ^Inwst  t# 
tne  floor,  receives  a  Tnnpid  stream  ;  limpid  in  jts  descent,  hyx  jio  ^Ofier  hA9 
it  react)ed  its  destination,  than  frothing  and  foaming  to  the  view,  it  bec9ine9 
ffYb&r^l'^/fk^b.-  This  is  the  hitiete«Ath!  v^(ti6^  5mc<:  T  ^a>lir  yOu  !h  (his 
situation;  and  if  nineteen  morer'pisfr *o«er'in0  before' i'd(tf/'I  ^Milf^tU!  1^ 
xyi^hj^  ^.^irciunst^oce  we  have  oiften  laughed  at. .  •:...(,'    :  f  I 

iiifi^M9VY.  different. is  the  compfexioa  o\\yx»ii  e?ten}inpii?od.«iii>^^  ypiil% 
sy^eat  amid  the  ceaseless  hum  that. proceeds  from  U^e  ipfiide  of :  fifty  ^UjiAod 
busy^p.ipcivvigs  j  .luine,  by  a  domesl^c  fire-side>  Hl«a  re^res^.as  sile^^i^tm- 
m^^nicaip  ^^ke  it}  where  no  noise  is  made.•b^t  what  wb^^jfikaffar  ourvwa 
iu^fvpi^np^iUt  For  instanpe,  here  are  two  rustics,  and  yoiur  hu^)^  seinr^pt 
m  Q^mpany.  One  of  the  ladies  has  been  playing  on  tlic  haj:p«ic^Qiid,  while 
ly.xvitlx  the  other,  have  been  playing  at  battledore  and  shuttlecock.  A  little 
4ogy  10  the  mean  time,  howling  under  the  chair  of  ^he  former,  performed.  Lb 
^  vocal  way,  to  admiration.  This  entertainment  over,  I  begsn  my  letter, 
^4  G^vm^  nothing  more  important  to  communicate,  have  given  you  an  ao- 
jcoitnt  'of  It.  1  know  you  love  dearly  to  be  idle,  whan,  you  can  find  anop* 
'|)i9r'i.unity  to  be  so  ;  but  as  such  opportunKies  are  rare  withyou>  I  thought,  tt 
py^sslble  that  a  short  description  of  the  idleness  I  enjoy  might  give  you  |>lc^ 
fi^ie^n  The  happiness  we  cannot  call  our  owOj  we  yet  seem  t:0  po^sess^  while 
;wei  Sypnpathize  with  our  friends  who  can." 

^'  We  hold  this  to  be  the  perfection  of  letter-writing.  What  follows 
iSf  equally  good  in  its  way.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  best  specimens 
6f  cool,  contemptuous  irony  that  we  are  anywhere  acquainted  with..  , 

"  I  give  you  joy  of  the  restoration  of  that  sincere  and  firm  friendship  be- 
tween the  Kings  of  England  and  France,  that  has  been  so  long  ii^terruDted. 
^t  fe-Bjgreat  pity,  when  hearts  so  cordially  unitedare  divided  by  trifles.  Thir- 
'MWrt  ^\%\  colonics,  which  the  King  of  England  chose  to  keep,  and  the 
King  of  France  to  obtain,  if  he  could',  have  disturbed  that  l^arniony  which 
would  else,  no  doubt,  have  subsist#»d  between  those  illustrious  personages  to 
"^sf    moment.      If  the  King  of  France,  whose  greatness  of  mind  is  ooly 

Lialted  by  that  of  his  Queen,  had  regarded  them,  unworthy  of  his  iMticcBS 
'tti\;y  .were,  with  an  eye  of  suitable  indifference  3  or,  bad  he  thought  it  a  matter 
•fl^s^'Tvring  in  any  degree  his  princely  attention,  that  tbey  wer^  iq  jocolityv  (JMft 
property  of  his  good  friend  the  Kins  of  England;  or,  had  thelattev  been  less 


dBst?haiefy  determined  lo  hold  fast  his  interest  in  them,  and  could ^be^.yraih 


iHtfeet!  tak^n  actual  possession  of  the  colonies  ia  Questioi^  but  be  thas-eS»- 
iVuklly  Wrested  them  out  of  the  hands  of  their  original  ow«ieff,.wbo« 


'lirfs^  I^hftig  fall  ^he  extinguisher  of  patience  upon  th«Bfteiek>fWre8ttid»etit, 

'jndjr^ciwilijgwith  no  other  flame  than  that  of  the  einoeteetaffpciMOQpieie- 

W^c^theKin^  of  France  again,  gives  him.SeA^al  amlUoivetin  A/rica,||ivtofl 

hiVttjWij  islands  he  had  uken  from  him.in.^\>?os|igifi»libkD.hi|calww«d 

'Mrrltones  \\\  the  Hast,  uives  bim  a  hslierv  uoon.tba  baakA  a^«M«wAmi»Jj.»1  . 


•- .'   •••  •••    • 

••••     •• ,   •  • 

■  .  •       •  -  -   • 
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•noiny  which  ihrni^and*  of  Eoglnh •  htdi-  jpatcka^A-  with  dieir  fivtisj  anlt  io 
:Afneric»»  «U  ihM.  he  wBisled*  at  tanst  all  that  he  oould  ask.  Nd  doubt  theiis 
will  be  great  cordiality  between  this  royal  trio  Sqt  ^he.future:  and  though 
'  wars  may  perhaps  be  kindled  between  ibeir  posteriiy,  some  ages  hence,  the 
present  ^aeration  shall  never  be  witnesses  oi  such  a  calamity  again.  I  ex- 
.pect  soon  to  hear  that  the  Qoeen  of  France,  who,  just  before  this  rupture 
happened,  made  the  Queen  of  England  a  present  of  a  watch,  has,  in  ao- 
knowledgmcDt  of  all  these  acts  of  kindness,  sent  her  also  a  seal  wherewith 
to  ratify  the  treaty.    Surely  she  can  do  no  less  " 

Here  is  an  exceedingly  droll  description,  written  in  Cowper's.own 
'^nuine  aad  exquisitely  humorous  manner : — 

**  He  had  stolen  some  iron-work,  the  property  of  Gripgs,  the  bntcbeK 
Being  convicted,  he  was  ordered  to  be  whipt ;  ti^hich  operation  he  underwent 
at  the  cart's  tail,  from  the  stone-house  to  the  high  arch,  and  back  again. 
He  seemed  to  shew  great  fortitude,  but  it  was  all  an  imposition  upon  the 
public.  The  beadle,  who  performed  it,  had  filled  his  left  hand  with  red 
«chre,  through  which,  after  every  stroke,  he  drew  the  lash  of  his  wht^, 
leaving  the  appearance  of  a  wound  upon  the  skin,  but  in  reality  not  hurt* 
ing  him  at  all.    This  beins  perceived  by  Mr.  Constable  H  ,  who  fol- 

lowed the  beadle,  he  applied  his  cane,  without  any  such  management  or 
precaution,  to  the  shoulders  of  the  too  merciful  executioner.  The  scene  im- 
mediately became  more  interesting.  The  beadle  could  by  no  means  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  strike  hard,  which  provoked  the  constable  to  strike  haraerj 
and  this  double  flogging  continued,  till  a  lass  of  Silver-end,  pitying  liie  pitiftu 
beadle  thus  suffering  under  the  hands  of  the  pitiless  constable,  joined  the  pro- 
cession, and  placing  herself  immediately  behind  the  latter,  seized  him  bj  his 
capillary  club,  and  pulling  him  backwards  by  the  same,  slapt  his  face  with  a 
most  Amazonian  fury.  Thi"}  concatenation  of  events  has  taken  up  more  of 
my  paper  than  1  intended  it  should ;  but  I  could  not  forbear  to  inform  you 
how  the  beadle  threshed  the  thief,  the  constable  the  beadle,  and  the  lady  the 
constable,  and  how  the  thief  was  the  only  person  concerned  who  suffered 
nothing. '^  . 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  from  the  first  volume,  with  a 
chanpingly  ligiu  and  lively  passage,  on  the  manner  in  which  time 
escapes  from  us  tn  these  short  postdiluvian  days : — 


*twne 

•the  time  i  nave  maoe  me  onservaiion,  time  is  gon( 
'former days  at  the  ^tience  of  the  antediluvian  world;  that  they  could  en- 
dure a  Hie  almost  millenary,  with  so  little  variety  as  seems  to  have  fallen  to 
their  share.  It  is  probable  that  they  had  much  fewer  employments  than  we. 
Their  aflEairs  lay  in  a  narrower  compass  -,  their  libraries  were  indifferently 
furnished  ;  philosophical  researches  were  carried  on  with  much  less  indust^ 
and  acuteness  of  penetration,  and  fiddles,  perhaps,  were  not  even  inventeqL 
How  then  could  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  of^life  be  supportable?  I  hare 
asked  this  question  formerly,  and  been  at  a  loss  to  resolve  it ;  but  I  think  1 
cm  answer  it  now.  I  will  suppose  mj^self  bom  a  thousand  years  before  Noah 
iMtt  bora  or  thought  of.  I  rise  with  the  sun ;  I  worship ;  1  prepare  my 
bRakfiist  i  I  swallow  a  bucket  of  goats'-milk,  and  a  dozen  eood  sizeable 
cakes.  1  fasten  a  new  siring  to  my  bow ;  and  my  ypungest  boy,  a  lad  of 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  having  played  with  my  arrows  till  he  has  stript  qff 
*tt  ibe  feathers,  I  find  myself  obliged  to  repair  tncm.    The  mornin«  is  thus 

louki 
done 
^ ,  ,  t        ,  --.e  the 

POM  9  h«t  in  tl»e  mean  time  the  fire  goes  out,  and  must  be  kindled  again. 
A41  thisi»  very  amuS&ng.'  i  hunt ;  I  bring  home  the  prey ;  with  the  skui  of 
itiSmboM  ad'oid  coat,  or  1  miike  a  new  one.    By  this  time  the  day  is  far 
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who  live  in  a  day  of  so  macb  greater  refinemeDt,  when  there  is  to  omeh 


more  to  be  wanted,  and  wished^  and  to  be  enjoyed^  should  f^l  mjrself  now 
and  then  pinched  In  ^dlfit  bf  «($^^drKtftiV^;  a(M*a^1»oi^  loft^fdr  leisure  to  fiN 
four  sides  of  a  sheet  like  this  ?  Thus^  however,  it  is  ;  and  if  the  ancient 
I^Dtleineit  ttf>tHioto  I  hAt«ref(^re(r,'aiid'tJt^if'Y^MiiJ^laMts''t^<m*^^^ 
tion  of  time^to  the  occasions  they  had  for  it,  will  not  serve  me  as  an  excuse, 
I  iftiut  eren  plead  gtiilty,  and  ^som^tlMt  -I'atfi  oA%iv  m  -hkile,  whefi  I  have 
oo  icmnI  reason  for  being  tiK^    :.u   ^    i  'i>nj  i"/ 

It  ntetAs  almost  luperfluous./bV  lis  to'  say.  .that  a  yfpAj  from  wlu'd 
such  ejctracts  as  these  four  last  can  be  curled  ii)  tjie.jypaoe  c^  a  few 
pages,  recominends  itself  to  general  atlentidpi  af  a  source  mi  the  hmmC 
agreeable  smusetnent.  ..  r 

The  second  voliiine  of  tdese  letters  Is  w>t  t6  Vight  And  fttfacfrllaneoirt 
in  its  charactev  M  the  first ;  but  to  inanjr  xeadeia  k  mill  prove  even 
more  deeply  interesting,  on  accovnt  of  its  ad«iittii%  us  more  tuUlf 
into  the  melancholy  places  of  Cowper's  mind.  Leaving  the  rsader, 
iHnvevef,  to  make  thn  patt  of  the  investigation  fbr  himself,  we  etm 
only  nffbrd  spaee  for  ai^ght  vefiftciKse  to  that  portion  of  the  preseiit 
eollectioft  which  has  how,  fbr  the  first  time,  been  submitt^  to  tli6 
s^lectinff  haiid  of  editdTship.  These  xte  the  series  of  Utteri  addressed 
to  Mrs.  King,  the  wife  of  Dr.  King,  Rector  of  KiralK>lton ;  and  we 
may  safely  pronounce  them  to  be,  generally  speakingy  and  ia  ptc^ 
portion  to  their  eiitent,  of  equal  value  and  interest  iKilh  any  of  tlie 
writer's  that  have  hitherto  been  submitted  to  puUicnotice.  '  it  seems 
thait  the  lady«  on  the  appearance  of  Cowper's  poem^,  l|^d  commenced 
a  correspondence  with  him,  on  the  score  of  tax  ancient  intimacy  with 
his  brother.  This  led  to  an  interchange  of  civililiesi  which  ended  19 
a  strict  and  intimate  friendships  and  the  letters  sow  published,  as 
part  of  this  work,  are  a  selection  from  the  results  of  that  intimacy. 
These  letters  are  for  the  most  pari  of  a  light,  Urtly,  and  cheerful 
description ;  containing  reminiscences  of  tho  haf  py  pArt  of  tlie  poet  s 
past  life,  notices  of  the  progress  of  his  works^  sketches  of  the  tnamMr 
HI  whieh  he  spends  hie  tine^  &c»  &e.  AmA  all' this  nearly  UdAiingled 
with  any  melancholy  or  despondeiMs^ ;  and  the  Whole  written  with  that 
delightfol  ease  of  manner,  and  graceful  propria jr-^yf  exfM'easioni  in 
t^hich  Cowper  has  fiever  been  surpassed.  In  fact,  to  those  readers 
wh6  search  these  volumes  for  mere  amusement,  die  portion  of  it  to 
which  we  are  now  referring  will  form  its  chief  attraction ;  and  the 
rather,  that,  as  we  before  hiikted,  it  has  never  passeA  ibrougk  «ny 
selectiitg  hands.  Our  limits  preclude  us  fVom  giving  Any  wfttlMir 
extracts;  but  we  rcl^  tfie  gefietal  reiider  W  ftte  fornowing  lett^M, 
ii  especially  proving  what  We  have  aow  stated :  ifie  letter  4t  p^e 
117,  giving  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  writer's  jpa^t  llflp ;  that  at  page  150, 
where  he  draws  an  imaginary  portrait  of  bis  corr^po^dent,  whom  he 
has  not  yet  seen ;  the  charmiog  o|ie  at  {Mge  id^.  where  he  describes  to 
her  his  aaode  of  passing  his  time  before  he  took  ti>wviti|fg  p^eCry ;  and 
oneat  page  918,  wbtgo  ha  ^las^^rih<l■^faiS'■wa■mir  ?of  iWfiting  his  ttiuii- 
ktbn  ^  HoMen  d«t  in  the  fields,  on  icrups  of  her  letters.     In  short. 
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t     •< 


\    .■•    » 


4«  wM^  of  lime  ktiM!  fa  llM.4Uai^«»^  •  •Mai«  vri^^la  aAdilmi 
t*  Covpar'ft  gMMral  cofmiiilnneir^ui-^  Has la&m  ■Mrfioci  of  fvhioh  W4fi^ 
MtrtakelMve^  by  nnoevtfiy  thtiikiR#jioii»yildti;  ^eioMta  titttti  ottt,  Ae 

V     ,    \  S*       *.-•  .     »'*     *    ,  .'I  .    .y^,.  J   »--#  f.      .     ^  '•:  J'    '"' 1    .n  ' 

'      r 
•     '     -         I  '•  J  '•.■»••;  li  »i  >'        '*''»••  u  •      .        •*         '    «    »'      •        •  ['  -< 

*     \'      .  .  TUB    HAirifTBO    cVaMBEE,   A  BAI-L^p,'.  '    ^.  ,^.,.ii  -.'.^ 

.   I  .:.    /    J.^tmrroOA  flight  {lipw«p«^  1  sleep?)  t  i 

Withio  a  chamber  lone  and  (h!eir> 
,      .  «     Where  ahoflts  nijght  well  their  TigiU  keep,  . 

.    ^        My  bed  was  tall ;  and.  dim  with  aae. 
V  ...    -t.'^'         itt  yeltewwh  chimiiie  circW  roSSd  5       -^       "';    --   -^ 

The  cfronterpane  wae  wreu^ht,  1  'd  'gag^,     -  '  m.-  a 

P<.  r.>    •■.■«.;     lli]tie<HBirtMioak<3liairs^'ofpOndcrodrweighiV'  •  '■  '    i^^^ 

,x.,.^   ^,     AeKeved Uie wAtiiiofil'a iHi^Mlleoglli »      .  m  .>i  >.fi 

'....  .  .    . ',    ^A  moobbeaoyilhfovwlithe  wioflQw^gisiite*  />  c*  u 

Shone  aick^  o'ei  their  limbs  of  aftreqg^th..  „    f 

..  J  ^    t  *.Tbedaat,of  years  lay  damp  and  thick 
On  all  Ihat  ipet  mj  musing  aye : 
^  My  lamp  was  low ;  its  dre^ptn^  wick 

Sustam'd  a  flame  that  toon  roust  die.  ., 

.     .,    .v.^    The m^tlcpiccc,  antique  and  broken.   .      _;,.    ,    ,^j..   ,.„, 
J      In  statn'd  and  chilling  majble  stood }  ,    ^ 

'    "-     'Andnear^haafth.stoiiegUredaldLeD^'  .*  i'  .  ^'  I 

-  '  'Oh;OodMtt8th^htieoFbloodl  '  ''  ^        "' 

•    •  AWe,  In  coloiii's  radiance,  hbfii         ' '    '  '     '''  '  *  ''  ^''^^^ 

'  ■     •       A  mother  abd  her  infiint  child  r  i  *;;...  i-.foii; 

(i'Iio«k'4*-^b«rlkcei«tebr%htaildyoiitt^^^       ♦.«!;  ^ji  gitf 

-'..   ^' "     .''  <i    '-(jteMly'aftiilooM^flM^ipaghtabeainilildLrv'i '  ^ 'm;  \ji>u  a 

•      •   'Iltt  fkirkattfd  lirfitninj;  eyes  coiifts^d  *  '  ^'  '•^  '• '^ 

^^fliifillneM  en  maternal  joy,                     "  -     ^.r    ,^^.ii 

'^     Whilepiliowiiiff  on  her  sDOW'whiteiirattt  f-   i-:  -  ./^>b 

t       .  :t  .  ;      J    Tliafii^Qbaokof  beibliOMaiiig/hoy..  i.  ;  -      .  •  i;>v| 

_.i   >        /{.ABdJ«rhecooatortl»<43iictaioMe'er.  •:    '-il"  nl 

:r..  :  liM//  .;  .;^ : /B|ifhalfa«ianlMigr'>  *»»tyx«l-^  •  .     ...  •...  /f.L  ;f-J« 

...i...-;    .^o.'iJ  ./n4F*Wn^«>Hch-Hichif|fuimaiU  ,  .r  ,..,,,,  j  ,i,  jw 

oi    •.    ♦..   n    *  -Hgjf  *nei4hee»pf«fl«iopl  alltbefire       ,  ,.    >L  ti-.tuy-  .tUf 

J,         w.  ♦     .ThafceveT  lit  the  Italian  eye    .  .    «^.    >  ,   H.triw 

.          ,     Burns  m  those  orbs— distinct  from  ire —  ,    ,,         ,,  , 

^'-    -    >^'^   ^JustHkethelighMiingsoflhesky.       '  ^^      ^'     ^"''^'^•- 

^,.  r  His  checks  are  colourless — ^yet  warm-r-  r        ,..,,,, 

,.ou.I    :....   ^luifngcd  in  Oriental  cfim^:^    " 
^;::.q   J*.   "^  -- ''H5i  brpw  i«  marVd  ;  p^chatice  the  fttcWi'     '{t"'N"^' 
•.'.  r  y.',,*i  ui  ''•••Of  ^ktdte^aafk'd'iiM^twaatiotThne.  -i  J''  ^  v  '.''g  ,\  ^  i- 
-'  ^''^'* "    ''  "^ftrhapi;  iboiigkt't -itiyayftof  oM,     '■'  .  i-*^ " "  >■'  -  '^'i     '>^  '^ 
<  1  - .  'i       L        IWSwarTlo?  arti  his  lady  br!|*t  '  :   '  '^  '-<  *'^'-  ''^" 

f./^i.  .  ^i^;  *'^i  ;i4liiMr4iifr^a<iib«rthVed>l!0  hold  :        '      '-  '♦  '.>»'^  ''  «1  "«'•'' 
"•.t. 'J  ^A'- ' '^  •  ■' ' 8wkt  Miiafii    n \ mi^  !be»l at taigbt* '    •^^'  '•u-'i  <»  '"''' 
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P«rehMoe  <Imm  Ji|»»  whereon  .1  ^uee. 
Pull  oft  were  to  each  other  preat, — 

While  that  dear  babe's  angelic  face 
Lajy  like  a  it»c»  oo  the  white  breast ! 

Now  they  are  nothioe : — what  their  Fate  ? 

Does  oo  romantic  legeod  tell  ? 
They  were  most  lovdy — ^were  they  great  ? 

Whete  4id  that  child  of  beauty  dwell  ? 

lliut,  lost  in  reverie,  1  stood 

RiTeted  there,^-until  a  blasts 
Which  shook  the  wiadow-rrames,  subdued 
The  spells  that  o'er  my  soul  were  cast ! 

I  started  back*— 'twas  stiU  at  death. 

I  eyed  the  tapestry  o'er  aod  o'er; 
1  listen'd,  and  i  heid  niy  breath-*- 

But  all  was  silent  as  before. 

The  legend-tales  of  fear,  that  threw 
Enchantment  o'er  that  haunted  room. 

Rose  to  my  mind,  in  dread  review. 
Like  sheeted  spectres  from  the  tomb. 

I  raised  the  expiring  lamp  on  hi^h. 
And  dizzily  scann'd  the  portrait  old. 

Out  went  the  lieht !— and  mwardly 
Sank  my  crush 'd  heart !    'Twas  bitter  cold. 

I  heard  the  wainscot  near  me  creak— 
I  saw  the  elm's  huge  branches  wave 

Black  through  the  casement — and  a  shriek 
Rang  in  my  ears  as  from  the  grave ! 

What  could  it  be  ?— I  knew  no  more 
Than  you  who  are  my  story  reading  I 

Perhaps  it  was  some  grating  door — 
Perhaps  some  peacock — serenading. 

I  stripp'd  i'  the  dark,  and  went  to  bed. 
And  my  o'erwearied  eyelids  closed,- 

And,  though  1  'd  goblins  in  my  head. 
Soon  in  the  arms  of  sleep  reposed. 

Whether,  while  Somnus  held  me  bound, 
The  ghosts  and  goblins  frisk'd  in  play 

About  the  apartment,  round  and  rounci 
My  bed,  is — what  I  cannot  say. 

Spectres  might  join  their  pale  hands  o'er 
My  slumbering  head,  for  what  I  know, 

And  with  their  ghostly  optics  pore 

Upon  my  face : — (I  hope  not,  though.) 

The  lovely  lady  might  step  out 

From  her  rich  frame,  and  kiss  my  face — 

Taking  me  for  her  spouse,  no  doubt. 
As  J  lay  sleeping  m  his  place. 

"Tis  all  surmise.    But  on  that  head 
I'll  own,  if  any  ghost,  for  fun. 

Presumed  to  glicTe  about  my  bed, 
I  hope  'twas  she— that  rose-lipp'd  one. 


•  » 


•  a 

•  •  ,      •      •  • 

•  •    •      •  • 

•  •           •  • 
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This  author,  at  the  moment  in  which  I  wrttA,  (fitt  the  dignity  of  the 
persona]  plural  must  oD-tfais'^eca^on  tie  dltfcarded,)  has  reached  the 
summit  of  popularity t  mrt^Me  I'tak^'dp  the"|Wti  Vo  trace  a  notice  of 
kirn  as  man  and  poet,  the  enthttsiadtiepkmdits  ofhand^s,  shouting  his 
name  as  with  a  single  voice,  arre  stiH  rrnging  tti  my  ears.  I  have,  in 
fact,  just  retumM  #dlH  tft^'firtt  rcpfteetitatioti  6f*hi$  cbmedy  «*L'Ecole 
des  _y  leillards  *"  A«d,  before  the  freshness  of  the  'animating^splay' 
^adcs  I'rom  my  mind,  I  <im  wilting  to  commence  an  article  upon  the 
general  character  of  the  author  a:na  his  works,  which  hits  been  hitherto 
delayed  to  allow  some  mention  of  this  touchstone  of  his  fame. 

Nothing  for  a  considerable  time  past  has  excited  so  much  movement 

in  the  literary  circles  of  Phris  as  the  expectation  of  this  play.    ^Dela^ 

le  is^certainly^De  B6renger  excepteiMhe  mostpopttlaT writer  oPtKe 

w  S^ith  the  ^uLlic  iroSon  nis  ][Atnot%i  afiotlte  versalffity  oT^Js 
falelfn,  with  men  of  letters  from  his  genius  and  modesty,  with  his 
friends  from  the  almost  unrivalled  amiability  of  his  disposition,  and 
with  his  party  from  the  firmness  of  his  principles.  So  many  elements 
of  popularity  have  been  seldom  combined;  and  the  only  cement  re- 
quired to  form  them  into  a  solid  construction  was  furnished  lately  in 
the  destitution  of  this  distinguished  individual  from  a  trifling  situation, 
by  which  he  became  marked  as  an  object  of  government  persecution, 
and  therefore  of  public  sympathy.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to 
this  point  hereafter,  and  Only  mention  it  now  as  one  of  those  causes 
which,  independent  of  the  author's  celebrity,  tended  to  excite  so  strong 
an  interest  for  the  representation  of  his  last  work.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  English  stage,  little  notion  can  be  formed  with  us  of  the  anxiety 
with  which  a  genuine  comedy  is  watched  for  in  Paris.  The  lighter  in- 
spirations of  Thalia  seem  to  have  quite  abandoned  our  original  au- 
thors ;  for  while  those  among  them  who  attempt  dramatic  writing  give 
their  real  devotion  to  the  sombre  influence  of  her  sister  muse.  Comedy, 
if  it  can  be  so  citlled,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  few  writers,  who 
appear  quite  content  to  exerdse  their  ingenuity  in  adaptations  from 
the  French,  or  the  arrangements  of  some  popular  romance.  The  ir- 
resistible talent  for  caricature  possessed  by  two  or  three  of  our  actors 
exercises  also  a  most  unfortunate  influence  upon  tru^  comedy,  which 
seems  gradually  losing  all  its  pretension  to  what  was  distinguished  by 
the  now  rather  unfashionable  word  "  genteel,"  and  sinking  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  amusinff  but  extravagant  buffooneries  of  broad  farce, 
forming  with  us  a  parauelf  but  not  precisely  a  similar,  degradation  to 
that  of  Italian  comedy  so  bitterly  complained  of  by  Addison  in  his 
time.  In  r^erence  to/this  subject  I  may  be  allowed  a  passing  remark 
upon  the  complaints  made  indiscriminatingly  against  authors  who 
write  for  pArticulas  performers.  I  think  it  extremely  unjust  to  make 
this  matter  of  blame  on  all  occasions.  Nothing  seems  more  natural 
than  that  a  poet,  composing  his  tragedy,  should  find  in  the  warmth  of 
his  conceptions  an  association  with  the  particular  powers  of  the  actor 
who  is  to  give  them  utterance.  Who  could  avoid  indulging  the  anti- 
cipation of  the  palpable  touch  of  Fame,  conducted,  as  it  were,  through 
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the  medium  of  the  performer ;  or  hesitate  in  giving  seope  for  the  re- 
spective merits  of  Siddons  or  Keen,  or  Duchesnois  or  Tuma  7  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  such  a  feeling  must  at  all  times  have  influenced,  and 
happily  influenced,  those  authors,  from  jSschylus  to  DeUvigne,  who 
wrote  with  the  inspiring  hope  of  seeing  their  pieces  performed ;  and 
that  very  much  of  the  merit  of  plays  has  arisen  from  this  influence,  in- 
voluntarily exercised  hy  the  player.  The  danger  or  the  degradation 
does  not  consist  in  writing  up  to  genius,  hut  in  writing  down  to  grimace. 
But,  returning  from  this  poififcJEo^e  one  from  which  it  branches,  we 
must  allow  that,  as  regards  ;K^re  com^y,  *'  they  manage  ^ese  ,PM^jgg 
better  inPrajge;*'  and  hoa^everjiBgytve  may  dejfelTfliis  vaSSlecitaUiMis 


alioWtBS^m  theotner  depai 
theatrical  artTtKejrbSerlfs  a  good  example,  by  which  we  do  not  benefit. 
The  nice  shades  of  classification  into  whidi  they  divide  their  dramatic 
productions  is  certainly  advantageous  to  particular  branches,  however 
it  may  deteriorate  from  the  effect  of  the  whole.  The  divisions  of 
Italian  poetry  into  epic,  narrative,  and  romantic,  are  not  more  accurately 
defined  or  more  scrupulously  observed  than  theUEyic,(tragi-comic 
fmelo-dramaticjcomic,  i    *  **     '    '  .      ^  .      « 

XKiraffords,  or  cStflfS?,  i 


-,,^—  we  ^nsider  thejgg^^ice  oFdraixialiiUagri^ ;  and  it  would  appear 
an  aSfditiomuproof  of  the  inconsistency  whicnseems  the  very  vis  oruiub 
of  this  people,  that  while  tliose  nicdy-marked  distinctions  are  pre- 
served to  the  letter  in  their  plays,  it  is  the  great  boast  of  their  society 
(of  which  those  representations  are  presumed  reflections)  to  merge  au 
distinctions,  and  bring  manners  to  one  level.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the 
French  do  not  look  for  general  pictures  of  life  upon  the  st^g.  T£ey 
do  not  seek  fftttStffay  t^  WiRrt  TttfgTTrb'e  "calleirtEe  histonirprcturea  of 
dramatic  art.  They  require  individual  figures,  from  the  observation  of 
which  they  are  not  likely  to  be  attracted  by  broad  and  general  delinea- 
tions ;  and  if  their  scenic  portraiture  be  suflered  to  extend  itself  into  a 
group,  the  group  must  be  a  family  one,  where  nothing  out  of  keeping 
is  allowed.  Destructive  as  this  taste  is  to  the  bolder_efforts  0|f  drama- 
tic  talent,  andTopefess  as  it^'fenJers  any  eHoft  tosCew  the  strHcinir 
features  of  every-day  life,  it  is  by  no  means  prphibitorj[,  as  is  commo^y 
supposed,  of  representation's  of  nature*  On  the  contrary, Its^ma  to 
alrow^br^  minuteness  of  detail  as  to  particular  traits  of  character,  of  • 
drawing  out  and  developemcnt,  that  a  more  crowded  and  involuted 
display  would  in  a  great  measure  preclude.  It  is  this,  more  than  any 
peculiar  tact  attributed  to  French  writers,  which  enables  them  to  shew 
such  minuteness  and  finesse  in  the  scanty  characters  of  their  pieces,  and 
in  their  narrowness  of  incident  and  plot ;  and  in  proof  of  this  I  can 
have  no  more  appropriate  illustration  than  **  L'Ecole  des  Vieillards.** 

The  characters  of  this  piece  are  M.  Danville,  his  wife,  her  grand- 
mother, a  Due  D'Elmar  his  patron,  M.  Bonnard  his  friend,  and  an  old 
male  servant.  The  representation  passes  in  a  p/^j|  in  Paris;  the  time 
occupied  is  about  tw^ty-four  hours  ;  and  the  plot  A  simply  as  foUowa. 
Danville,  a  man  of  sixty  years  of  age,  arrives  from  the  country  after 
two  months'  absence ;  he  finds  his  young  wife  and  her  grandmother  in- 
dulging the  utmost  extravagance  of  a  Parisian  life,  the  former  being 
closely  besieged  by  the  tender  assiduities  of  the  Duke,  who  is  nephew 
to  a  minister  of  state.     Danville,  dissatisfied  at  this  career,  jealoua  of 
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flk^  Dnkey  jest  tenderly  attached  to  bi«  wife^  opposes  her  pursuits ;  and, 
after  a  vain  efibrt  to  dissuade  her,  at  last  consents  to  her  going  that 
erening  to  a  ball  given  by  the  minister.  She,  in  her  turn,  becomes 
generous,  and  voluntarily  abandons  her  resolution  to  go.  Danville, 
quite  happy,  goes  out  to  transact  a  necessary  formality  for  his  appoint- 
ment to  a  lucrative  place,  and  soon  returns  to  sup  with  his  wife  and 
his  expected  friend  Bonnard;  but  she  in  the  mean  while,  yielding  to 
the  persuasion  of  her  grandmother  and  the  Duke,  has  set  off  to  the 
ball,  and  left  a  note  for  her  husband,  announcing  this  change  of  reso^ 
ludon.  Distracted  at  the  confirmation  of  his  jmIous  fears,  he  dresses 
hastily,  and  follows  to  the  minister's,  where  he  was  also  invited :  but 
while  he  vainly  searches  for  his  truant  spouse,  she  returns  dissatisfied 
with  herself  and  all  she  had  seen ;  and  as  she  sits  in  expectation  of  her 
huabaad's  appearance,  she  hears  a  carriage  approach,  flies  to  the  door^ 
and  is  surprised  and  shocked  by  the  presence  of  the  Duke,  who,  taking 
this  favourable  opportunity,  first  presents  her  with  her  husband's  com* 
oiissiony  signed  that  evening  by  the  minister,  and  follows  this  up  by  a 
declaration  of  love*  The  indignant  wife  repels  him  with  disdain ;  but, 
terrified  by  the  noise  of  Danville's  approach,  she  puts  him  into  a  closet^ 
assumes  tranquillity,  and  Danville  enters.  He,  having  ascertained  that 
the  Duke  was  with  his  wife,  questiops  her  with  severity,  and  is  con* 
vinoed  by  her  confusion  that  the  olriect  of  his  jealousy  is  hidden  in  tha 
eloaet.  He  retires  to  his  cabinet;  she  flies  to  her  own  chamber,  leaving 
the  doors  open  for  the  Duke's  escape;  but  Danville  instantly  returns, 
opens  die  doset,  and  peremptorily  orders  the  Duke  to  come  out.  The 
Duke  does  so;  and,  after  an  animated  scene,  a  meeting  is  fixed  for  day- 
break, and  the  fourth  act  ends.  The  fifth  opens  with  Danville's  re* 
tnm  fipom  the  field,  where  he  has  been  disarmed  by  his  adv^^rsary* 
Worried  by  the  congratulations  of  his  friend  and  his  wife's  grandmother^ 
he  is  almost  driven  to  frenzy  when  the  wife  herself  comes  in.  He  is  all 
at  once  tranquilliaed  by  her  r^ret  and  her  innocent  explanations ;  and 
the  play  ends  by  her  reading  a  letter  which  ahe  had  written  to  the  Duke, 
repelling  his  daring  oflfers ;  and  by  her  making  a  request,  to  which 
the  husband  gladly  consents,  that  he  would  remove  her  from  Paris 
imstamten 

Such  is  the  construction  of  this  piece :  and  such,  wj  Aout  underriot, 
incident^  in v^^flp^or  inv^u^ffl  beyond  what  I  have  reTa^,  or  cfcal^ 
oFKHiy^r  ^3BSSI^|yp.Ti5n^  received  by  one  of  the  most  crowded 
Parisian  audiences  with  bursts  of  rapturous  applause.* 
Much  of  this  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  inimitable  acting  of  Talma 
and  Mademoiselle  Mars,  in  the  husband  and  wife ;  but  much  more  to 
the  gracdfulness^of  style,  the  Wjuanjey  of  some  passages,  the  sg^di 
flow  or!E?vera?ninc[raDove  all,  io  the  keeping  and  natural  tone  or  the 
cnaracters;  or  to  that  prompt  setUtment  de  convenance^  wmcnis  Voltaires 
dcHBRRB'of  esprii»  How  such  a  ]^i^  would  have  been  received  in 
fii^^aad  is  a  question,  perhaps,  not  very  difficult  to  decide;  but  it  is 
a  feet,  that  it  is  pronounced  by  many  competent  judges  to  be  a(£4s^ 
damtrthi  an  author  otherwise  highly  distinguished.  It  has  had  the  ad- 
merit  of  fixing  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  French  stage,  for 


*  Since  this  article  hiui  been  written,  the  play  continnes  to  run  a  course  of  con- 
Cioned  prosperity. 
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t]|«  character  ofDanyiHe  was  Tisilma'g  first  appearaace  iii  comedy  iir 
Paris.  He  has  in  '*  Misanthroi^e  et  Repentir,"  "  Falkland/'  and 
**  Shakspeare  Amoureux,*'  Occasionally  verged  on  the  borders  of  this 
sacred  domain;  hot,  what  with  the  nicely-defined  boundaries  of 
melodrame  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  iwrce  on  the  other,  he  has 
never  till  now  taken  his  unquestionable  station  as  the  hero  of  genteel 
and  legitimate  comedy. 

'  It  is  not  within  my  limits,  nor  my  intention,  to  criticise  this  play 
minutely.  Its  plan  affords  no  evidence  of  great  originality  ofjnv^- 
tion.  and  its  le.ading  characters  wHI  cAi  to  tne  HiRgiisn  reader's  min3 
'SiTPeter  and  Lady  Teazle,  Lord  and  Lady  Townley ;  and,  more  parti- 
cularly still,  Moody  and  Peggy.  M.  Delavigne  has,  I  know,  bodi  read 
and  warmly  admired  i^  Thft  Schonl  fAr  ScandaL"  In  which  he  no  doubt 
owes  the  subject  of  this  piece :  but  of  its  still  more  striking  coincidence 
with  the  *^  Country  Girl"  he  was  quite  ignorant,  never  having  heard  of 
that  play  till  the  eve  of  the  representation  of  his  own. 

Having  devoted  so  much  space  to  the  subject  of  M.  Delavigne's 
most  recent  work,  I  must  be  restricted  to  limits  too  narrow  to  give  a 
detailed  notice  of  the  many  productions  of  his  versatile  talents.  He  is 
the  author  of  one  other  comedy,  "  Les  Com6diens;*'  and  two  tragedies, 
**  Les  y^pres  Siciliennes"  and  "  LeTSna  ;'^  tesides  those  still  more  po- 
puJS' poems,* ''XesMessf  niennes^''*'dn  wTucb  his  chief  claim  lo  celebrity 
knay,  af^er  all,  ^  consideretTlo  rest.  The  general  distinctive  character 
of  the  author  is  an  extreme  flexibility  of  talent;  and  his  style  possesses, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  suppleness  and  variety  which  distinguish  his  con- 
ceptions. Less  energetic  and  profound  than  Delamartine,  he  la_  more 
elegant  ancf  correct.  Tdt^lher^'ft  iio  ttinlJfty  Tn  liis  styf^'nor  a  serviie 
fbnowing  ontdctne,'l>f  whom  we  may  easily  recognise  him  to  be  a  dis- 
ciple. He  overcomes  with  singular  felicity  many  obstacles  arising  from 
theLdifficullJ£|Lof  yersificationj  which  the  French  alone  considecJifiapties, 
but  which  the  rest  of  the  world  thTnks  delormiiTes.  Tn  all  the  variehes 
of  style  peculiar  tb' fftTgedy,  comedy,  elegy,  and  ocT^,  that  facility  has  com- 
municated to  him  the  secret  of  introducing  those  images  and  expressions 
which  properly  belong  to  each ;  and  he  succeeds  in  throwing  into  verses 
that  may  be  weak  in  thought,  a  suavity  of  expression  which  steals  upon 
the  heart  in  tones  as  harmonious  as  can  be  drawn  from  the  harsh  JDfttru- 
ment  of  French  versificsition.  He  is,  indeed,  particularly  atteiSveto 
ffie*exaclne$s  (^frhyraej  paying  strict  regard  to  those  graces  to  whicb  so 
mucfi'oT  the  celet)rity  of  his  great  master  is  due.  His  chief  faults  are 
an  occasional  want^f  jpoint ;  proceeding,  perhaps,  from  a  premature 
abanoonmeni io  the'impuIse''of  ideas  not  perfectly  defined  to  himself; 
and  casual  passages  of  redundancy,  whett  the  too  ardent  love  of  ele* 
gance  leads,  as  it  generally  does,  to  weakness. 

Casimir  Delavigne  is  the  second  of  three  brothers,  the  eldest  of  whom 
has  also  displayed  considerable  drattiatio  talents,  and  is  the  author  of 
several  popular  pieces.  The  subject  of  this  notice  was  bom  at  Havre 
-de  Grace  in  the  year  1794.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  while  yet  at  col- 
lege, he  published  a  copy  of  verses  on  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome ; 
but,  after  that  boyish  proof  of  his  poetical  turn,  he  prudently  ab»- 
tained  from  appearing  before  the  irablie  until  1816.  when  he  gave  to 
the  world  his  first  series  of  political  poems,  entitleS  "  Mesiejpietmea.** 
The  novelty  of  the  idea,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  execution  orthese 
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yiecesy  -suiting  so  well  with  the  tone  of  public  feeling  at  that  period* 
ensured  tliem  prompt  suceess.    But. the  strong  sentiments  of  iiberaliam 
which  they  displayed,  mixed  with  theifeiusggerations,  ^flfllUUlftfly' 
-where  England  was  the  subject  of  the  poet's  dispraise,  stamped  them  as 
the  effusions  of  a  young  and  heated  mind,  and  placed  the  author,  as  a 

party  man,  in  the  foremost  I'^uaksof  ojggjSSiSP*  -^^  '^  ^^y  ^  ^  believed 
that  he  became,  from  that  moment,  a  marked  ofciect  for  Tovalint  enmity, 
amrding  one  of  the  many  proofs,  that  no  public  man,  however  amiable 
or  talented,  can  venture  to  identify  himself  with  the  political  feelings 
oi  one  party,  without  instantly  incurring  the  deadly  hatred  of  the  other. 
nSuch  has  been  the  state  of  public  feeling  for  several  years  past ;  nor  is 
it  at  all  subsiding.  The  consolidation  of  royalist  power,  and  the  defeat 
of  liberal  hope,  seem  only  to  have  widened  the  breadi ;  and  itJ(J|2;^ 
mentable  to  aeejiterature  and  its  professaiacliDffinff  to  tbejEorst  ex- 
glnple  held  out  PJT  pontics.  TvSCSS5.\ikc compreliiemrthe  fatal. elfect 
Cnis  mustjproduce  uponuttffature  in  most  of  its  (l^y^AS^tments  ^  but  it  is 
proCaBljTless  mjUYioualo  poetry  than  to'  the  others.  Poetry  is  a  great 
generaliser ;  and,  even  when  it  is  political,  poetry  is  so  much  woven 
with  imagination,  that  its  realities  attract  but  a  comparatively  small 
share  of  hostility  :  and  though  one  could  not  hope  to  meet  in  the  same 
salon  two  authors  of  opposite  couloirs^  a  popular  tragedy  may  attract 
general  applause,  let  it  come  from  the  right  side  or  the  Id^,  from 
Soamet  or  AriHUilt — while  (J|(UQg|yy||g|^  die  Uldra  Ayocatrgeneral, 
^"^^^tgj^pyiijhi^tatti/^t^^  rK^l.Ky-jnwl  together  in  the 

same  box,  as  I  saw  them  at  the  first  representation  of  '*  L'Ecole  des 
VieiUards," 

It  would  be  perhaps  unjust  to  give  a  decisive  opinion  as  to  the  bent 
of  Delavigne's  genius*  He  has  tried  many  walks  in  his  art,  and  has 
trod  every  one  of  them  with  gracefulnew  and  success.  But  his 
powers  have  not  yet  found  their  level.  He  is  but  thirty  years  of  age ; 
and  we  have  tba  dictum  of  the  most  acute  of  French  critics,  that  he 
has  not  lived  long  enough  to  have  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of 
life  and  the  human  heart  for  surmounting  the  difficulties  of  dramatic 
writing.  If  a  judgment,  not  premature,  might  be  formed  fVom  what 
he  has  already  done,  we  should  be  perhaps  inclined  to  say  that  Vol- 
taire's decision  is  applicable  to  his  case ;  for,  in  none  of  the  four  pieces 
which  he  has  given  to  tlie  stage  are  to  be  found  those  bold  and  master- 
ly delineations  of  the  heart  and  the  mind,  that  stamp  an  autlior  as  a  first- 
rate  dramatic  genius.  There  is,  however,  enough  of  power  as  well  as 
pathos  in  the  tragedies,  snd  brilliancy  in  the  comedies,  to  give  a  sure 
promise  of  still  greater  excellence.  We  must,  moreover,  recollect  that 
the  great  staple  of  success  in  French  dramatic  writing,  power  of  versifi- 
cation, is  possessed  by  Delavigne  in  an  eminent  degree ;  and  that 
neither  Racine  nor  Moliere  were  as  successful  in  their  first  essays  as 
he  has  been  in  his* 

But,  as  I  hava  before  said,  his  chief  distinction  is  probably  not  so 
much  founded  on  these  laborious  efforts  for  the  stage,  as  on  the  lighter 
and  less  difficult  pieces  called  "  Mess^niennes.''  These  have  procured 
for  him,  not  only  the  fame  and  emolument  naturally  attached  to  a  suc- 
cessful production,  but  also  the  nomination,  by  the  late  ganlt^de^ 
tceaiix  M.  Pasquier,  of  librarian  of  the  Chancelleries  and  the  not  less 
marked  honour  of  an  unmerited  destiivtion  at  the  hands  of  that  minis- 
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ter'B  successor,  M.  de  Peronneyt.  On  ihis  occasion  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans,  with  a  promptness  at  once  liberal  and  princely,  placed  hiii»- 
self  before  this  0rst  attempt  at  persecution,  and  appointed  the  poet  bis 
librarian ;  a  situation  not  subject  to  the  shifkings  of  ministerial,  or  even 
monarchical  caprice. 

M.  Delavigne's  four  theatrical  pieces  have  appeared  during  the 
space  of  so  many  years.  The  most  popular  of  the  three  which  have, 
up  to  this  moment,  passed  the  ordeal  of  criticism  is  '*  Les  V^pres 
Siciliennes.''  It  has  been,  by  the  legalised  and  inscrutable  despotism 
of  the  censorship,  lately  prohibited  from  representation.  The  **  Mes- 
s^niennes"  to  the  number  of  eight,  with  some  smaller  pieces,  have  ap- 
peared at  intervals.  Of  the  last  three  of  these  a  notice  was  giv^ii,  soon 
after  their  appearance,  in  a. former  number  of  this  work*;  and  it  may 
therefore  be  unnecessary  to  swell  out  this  rather  desultory  article  by  any 
comment  upon  them  or  their  fellows.  Another  series  is,  it  is  said,  re- 
ceiving the  last  preparatory  touches  for  publication  from  the  antlMNr's 
elegant  pen ;  and  if  an  ardent  wish  might  be  expressed  in  homely 
phrase,  I  would  utter  a  hope  that  the  pen  may  not  be  nibbed  too 
finely,  but  that  the  author  may  give,  as  he  did  in  ^'Parth^ope  et 
TEtrangere,"  an  intrepid  and  vigorous  specimen  of  genius,  wielding 
the  only  weapon,  now  that  swords  are  sheathed,  which  may  be  used  by 
hands  devoted  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

1  had  neiirly  omitted  to  mention  that,  at  the  liut  vacancy  in  die  Acn- 
^|my.  Casimir  Delavigne  was  put  in  nominatioiTr  1>ut£gmg|^tb^3SSe 
way%f  th^^bb^J^reyssinous!  It  is  fitting  that  a  poiiaoo-religioua 
candidate  snouid  meet  with  preference  before  a  poet,  in  an  institutioii 
formed  by  a  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  in  which  Moli^  never  found  a 
seat  This  recollection  may  console  Delavigne,  as  he  talks  over  hk 
failure  in  the  domestic  circle  of  which  he  is  so  truly  an  ornament. 

O. 

SONNET. 

TAe  New-made  Grave. 

Thbrb  was  a  new-made  grave,  on  which  the  sun 
His  western  beams  was  flinging  as  in  scorn 
Of  those  in  sable  garb,  that,  sorrow-worn, 

Approach'd  with  him  whose  earthly  coune  was  run. 

I  then  remembered  it  was  dug  ibr  one 
Who  should  have  wedded  on  the  very  mom 
Of  this  sad  eve,  on  which  I  saw  him  Dorne 

To  the  abode  of  those  whose  days  are  done. 

And  she  in  widow's  weeds,  who  thought  to  wear 
The  bride's  gay  trappings,  stood  all  pale  and  cold. 
Grasping  the  pall  with  the  unconscious  hold 

Of  one  too  frosen  in  her  own  despair 
To  feel  its  depth,  or  have  a  tear  to  shed 
0*er  the  loved  relics  of  the  happier  dead.  A.  S. 


•  Vol.  V,  pp.  385  and  497. 
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OUlU&i'ft    GHOST. 
LETTER   XV, 

Whbv  aoy  thing  provoking  occurs  in  Great  Britain,  it  is,  by  a  vulgar 
adage,  aaid  that  '*  fledi  and  blood  can't  bear  it."  The  phrase,  if  it  pro- 
oeeded  from  a  disembodied  mouth  like  mine,  would  constitute  what  is 
here  called  a  bulL  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  remarking,: 
tiial  the  treatment  which  one  Mr.  WiUiam  Tittup,  commonly  called 
Tittup  tie  CivUioHf  has  received  and  is  receiving  from  the  other  sex, 
has  excited  my  high  dispkaaure.  To  shew  the  origin  and  extent  of 
ilia  injaries,  I  must  enter  rather  at  large  into  his  history. 

Mr.  William  Tittup  was  born,  it  is  supposed—^for  he  carefully  con* 
•aals  the  date, — somewhere  between  the  years  1776  and  1780.     He 
waa  an  only  son :  there  I  pity  him,  for  I  sincerely  believe  it  was  no 
&alt  of  his.    That  circumstance  qualified  him  to  take  a  part  in  a  trio 
•f  dementation  ;  inasmuch  as,  according  to  another  English  ad«^e,  a 
man,  his  wife,  and  one  child,  are  three  fools.     His  parents,  determining 
not  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  proverb,  educated  him  at  home.   Mr.  George 
Tittup,  his  fitther,  had  been  formerly  a  Blackwell-hall  &ctorin  Alderman* 
^ory,  and  at  one  period  thou^t  himsdf  a  rich  man.    Meeting,  however, 
with  a  knavish  partner,  who  had  drawn  i>r  accepted — I  never  could 
aaeertain  which — certain  bills  of  exchange  inthenameof  the  firm>  without 
tlie  oogniianoe  of  his  senior  partner,  the  latter  took  fright,  dissolved 
partnership,  and,  as  he  expressedit,  "  backed  out  of  the  concern*'  with 
about  ten  thousand  pounds.  Having  snatched  this  brand  out  of  the  fire^ 
Mr.  Tittup,  like  the  pious  £neas,  walked  off  with  his  wife  and  his 
little  Ascaniufl  to  Twickenham,  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
where  he  took  the  lease  of  a  house  in  Montpelier-row.     Wlien  little 
Billy,  as  the  son  was  always  called,  notwithstanding  his  increase  of 
aUtmre^  had  attained  his  ninth  year,  Mr.  John  Austin,  his  maternal 
uncle,  a  thriving  salesman  in  Houndsditch,  suggested  to  the  parents 
that  it  was  high  time  that  Bill  should  be  sent  to  some  public  school, 
adding  a  benevolent  hint  that  he  would  not  mind  being  at  half  the 
expense.    The  proposition  was  naturaUy  referred  by  the  father  to  the 
mother.    ^  I  wish  my  brother  would  mind  his  own  business,"  exclaimed 
this  grateful  and  pnidential  mamma,  "  and  not  interfere  with  our  plans 
about  William.**— "  Our  plans,  my  dear  l"  said  Mr.  Tittup :  **  I  waa  not 
aware  diat  we  had  any." — "  Oh  yes,  we  have :  at  least  I  have." — "  May 
I  inquire  what  they  are  ?" — "  That  he  shall  be  educated  at  home ;   it  is 
deddedly  the  best  arrangement  for  a  youth  with  Billy's  expectations." 
Mr.  Tittup  slightly  wrinkled  his  forehead  at  the  word  "  expectations;'' 
but  it  passed  off,  and  his  wife  continued—"  Only  look  at  my  brother's 
eldest  boy  Tom ;   he 's  at  Ston :  did  you  ever  see  such  a  savage  ? 
Never  well  dressed ;  and  S9  excessively  rude  1    The  last  time  he  was 
here^  be  knocked  his  trap4Nril  over  our  garden-wall  into  Mrs.  Simms's 
anmmer>house ;  and  when  that  lady  brought  it  back  in  her  own  muff, 
neatly  wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  gilt-edged  letter-paper,  he  merely  said 
*  Thank  ye,'  and  never  thought  of  making  a  bow  I     So  much  for  £ton  ! 
That  comes  of  public  education !" — William  Tittup  was,  of  course,  edu- 
cated at  home. 

It  would  be  disingenuous  if  I  were  to  omit  to  mention  one  advantage 
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derived  by  the  youlh  from  his  apron-soring  iether — an  advantage 
whieb  be  never  could  have  obtained*  at  Eton  or  Harrow.  Nothing 
came  to  \6a  mother  from  the  Richmond  circttlating  library  without  his 
co-perusal.  Before  he  was  thirteen,  he  had  read  Lady  Julia  Mande- 
viUe,  4he  Apology  lor  the  Life  of  George  Anne  Bellamy,  Buchaiia 
Family  Medicine,  Hayley's  Besay  on  Old  Maick,  and  Mrs.  Crunntni^B 
Appeal  to  the  Public  against  the  General  her  Husband.  At  fourteen 
he  had  mastered  the  Secret  History  of  the  Green-Room,  Anthony 
Pasquin^s  Life  of  the  then  late<  £arl  of  Barrymore,  the  Quarrel 
between  Anne  Kearny  the  Bristol  Milkworman  and  Haunak  More 
the  Bristol  Rbapsodian,  and  Mr6.  Steele's  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Baddeley. 
But  it  was  not  until  his  intellect  had  attamed  the  vigour  of  fifteen, 
that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  perusal  of  Mrs.  Robinson's  Vancensa. 
Iiferbeax  to  nen^n  Moll  Flanders,  and  the  third  ToliMoe  of  the  New- 
gate Calendar,  as  these  were  lent  to  him,  by  Adiee  the  cook,  under  m 
proBOiise-of  seoreey. 

TheaaiDe  battery  of  argument,  wbidi  ind  knocked  down  e^ei^'Sdea 
of  eending  her  son  to  school,  was  now  played  off  by  Mt«.  Titlap 
against  establishing  him  in  any  trade  or  profession.  The  Cborch,  Mn» 
Tittup  admitted,  might  do  well  enough,  pnovided  he  ooold  get  the 
living  of  Petersham,  or  even  of  Kingston,  for  then  he  would  be.  near 
liis  parente:  but  the  present  incumbents--ehe  rather  felt  disposed  to 
call  them  incubuses — seemed  as  if  they  never  would  move  offi  Her 
great  objection  to  the  Law  was  the  necessity  of  travelling  the  civcuits. 
"  You  may  remember,  my  dear,"  addressing  her  husband^  ^*  when  ycm 
had  that  cause  to  try  with  Sir  Timothy  Take-in,  at  Maidstone,  abMit 
the  sorrel  mare.  Mr.  ^ijeant  Doze,  who  then  led  the  circait,  was 
positively  obliged  to  put  up  with  a  paltry  sitting-room  and  bod<^ham* 
ber  over  a  crockery-ware  shop,  without  any  private  entrance:  bis 
clerk's  office  was  the  Seijeant*s  bed-room  ;  and  as  we  went  op-etatrs 
to  the  consultation,  you  may  recollect  I  actually  saw  seven  bne6 
lying  upon  the  counterpane.  Thank  Heaven,  our  Billy  is  not  reduced 
to  that !" — ^This  objection  disposed  of  the  Law ;  and  the  ihea  revo- 
lutionary French  war  as  rapidly  disposed  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  ^  In 
short,  my  dear,"  concluded  Mr.  Tittup,  "  you  mean  Billy  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman."—**  Certainly,"  added  his  wife:  '* and  why  not f  Will  he  not 
have  the  family  estate  when  you  and  I  are  dead  and  gone  ?"— ^William 
Tittup  was,  of  course,  a  gentleman. 

Fraught  with  the  accomplishments  above  enumerated,  witb  die  addi- 
,tiofiof  such  French  as  the  usher  at  Kingston -Academy  could  aibfd  to 
infttil.  into  him  on  half-holidays,  provided  it  did  not  indn,.WiftMin 
Titt^ap  commenced  dtnng  ike  civil  among  the  old  ladies  in  tbe  Row. 
At  their  whist-parties  he  snuffed  the  candles  and  threw  on  the  eoaia; 
he  handed  round  the  tea-cups,  and  ran  lacross  the  room  like  a  lamp- 
lighter to  carry  back  the  vacant  chiita :  if  he  had  oeeasion  to  drive 
away  the  sleeping  cat  from  the  hearth-rdig,  in-  order  to  get  at  the  hot 
water,  he  regularly  reinsuted  the  dappled  animal  when  that  ceremony 
was  over.  His  attentions  at  the  Chapel,  in  the  Row,  were  positively 
pestering.  No  man  looked  oat  a  text  so  quickly,  or  pushed  the 
page  under  thf  eye  of  bis  female  neighbour  so  rapidly,  he  was  inimi- 
table at  pokmg  out  a  hassock,  but  candour  forces  me  to  own  that  in 
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IbUowitig  a  psalm  he  was  apt  to  imue  notes  iipon  the  wrong  firm  ;  for 
wbOe  the  clerk  was  chaanting  Stemhold  and  Hojtkins,  Billy  was  sadly 
addicted  to  singing  Tate  and  Brady.  The  nickname  of  Tititip  the 
CiTilian  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  Captain  Clavering,  whose  regi- 
ment was  then  quartered  at  Richmond*  **  Pt^y,  Captain,"  inquired 
old  Mrs.  Simfln^*(who  had  never  forgotten  the  opposite  behaviour  of 
the  two  boys,  when  she  carried  home' the  trap-ball  in  a- sheet  of  gih- 
edged  paper)--"  why  do  you  call*  Mr.  William  Tittup,  Tittup  the 
Crrilian  V* — '*  Not  from  «ny  allusion  to  Doctors'  Commons,  Madam,'* 
answered  the  Captain:  ''i  can  venture  to  prophesy  that  the  young 
gentleman  will  never  go  therefor  a  w%  of  his  own,  or  be  earned*  there 
for  making  free  with  any  other  man's."  Mrs.  Simms  was  silenced,  if 
not  satisfied. 

Yearn  drawled  on  in  thia  unprofitable  kind'  of  handywork;  during 
wbicb  the  Civilian  seldom  extended  bis  viaits  beyond  the  Row.  He 
once,  indeed*  made  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  flavour  of  the'Souebong 
in  MaidM>^IIanour  Row,  <m  Ridimond-green :  but  the  wind,  ai  he 
crossed  the  bridge  homeward,  gave  him  a  swelled  ikee,  and  his  mamilia 
again  drew  in  hoc  tape  tether,  so  as  to  confine  her  young  dohleey  to-  his 
previous  pasture*  A  retired  Blackwell-hall  factor  can  never  stand  the 
country  long :  Old  Tittup  had  not  amused  himself  manyyears  in  gaain^ 
at  Mr.  Cambridge's  tall  trees  in  front  of  his  mansion,  befbrehe  sit^ened 
■ad  died :  his  widow  was  too  dutiful  to  continue  his  relict  long ;  and 
Tittup  the  Civilian,  the  lease  being -expired,  quitted  the  vicinage  of  the 
tall  trees  aforesaidy  to  enter  **  the  forest  of  chimneys"  m  the  great  Me- 
tropolis. On  looking  into  his  pecuniary  afiairs,  be  fotind  tbat  his  prb- 
perty  did  not  quite  ascend  to  four  hundred  pounds  per  atfnmn. 
*^  Something  must  be  done,^'  sighed  he  to  himself.  -The  god  ApaHo, 
when  similarly  circumstanced,  according  to  0*Hara,  exclaimed,  **  A 
hieky  thought— turn  shepherd !"  So  ejaculated  Tittup ;  that  is  to  say, 
be  resolved  to  be  a  swain—an  adorer  of  the  ladies.  **  I  'M  malDe  my^  for- 
tune by  marriage,"  said  the  young  man  as  he  posted  forth  from  his  new 
lodgings  in  Bury-street,  St.  James's,  to  order  a  new-  suit  of  clothes. 
His  a-dtfoant  bustling  attention  was  straitway  converted  iifto  an  ail"  of 
romantic  tenderness  when  he  addressed  a  woman,  especially  if  he  be- 
lieved her  to  have  any  dealings  in  Threadneedle^reet :  he  cast 
lairender-water  upon  his  cambric  handkerchief,  and  he  took  to  sing^^, 
"  When  you  tell  me  your  heart  ia  another's :"  oecasiohally,  too;*  he 
howled  forth  his  sufferings  through  the  aperture  of  a  Gerraani-iure. 
Yet  atill,  somehow,  it  did  not  do.  With  all  his  attentions^  the  wdmen 
endHfed  rather  than  admired  him :  he  made  fifteen  ofi^rs  of  marriage 
which  were  lejected  in  fovour  of  fifteen  other  men,  who  paid  the  sex 
no  attention  at  all.  How  was  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Hia^onfttn 
Tom  Auatin  let  him  one  day  into  the  secret.  •  ^  William/'  said  tba  latter 
dttrii^  a  firiendly  tiie^^^iiU^  *'J  see  what  your  plan  is :  take  my  word 
for  it,  it  wiUnerer  answer."—**  My  i^an,  cousin  Tfaomasr*--*' Cdme, 
come,  you  want  to  marry  a  woman  of  fortune :  you  have-  not  a  single 
requisite  for  that  object."*— "  Yon  flatter." — '*  By  no  means :  you  are 
all  wrong,  and  111  tell  you  why."—**  I  am  all  attention."— ♦«  Why,  in 
the  first  place,  I  would  advise  you  totally  to  discard  your  preset  man- 
ners, and  trust  to  nature  for  a  new  set*  You  are  very  well  if  you  would 
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Imt  leave  yoiuraelf  alone.  When  there  is  nobody  bsfc  myself  and  my 
mother  present,  I  have  known  you  to  be  natural  and  rather  agreeable ; 
but  no  sooner  does  any  other  woman  make  her  appearance^  than  you 
are  idl  in  a  screw  ;  every  limb  is  disjointed :  you  liap  and  you  smile ; 
and  yon  put  on  such  a  look  of  wonder  about  nothing  at  all,  that  yon 
really  worry  every  body  to  death." — "  Have  you  dons  T — "  Almost^ 
but  not  quite.  Last  Monday  se'nnight,  at  The  Grange,  you  were  at  your 
old  tricks,  never  leaving  the  women  a  moment  to  themselves.  After 
breiJcfast,  Jack  Talbot,  Smithers,  Jellicoe,  and  myself  took  ourselves 
to  our  own  several  pursuits.  One  went  to  look  afier  his  gun,  another 
adjourned  to  the  library,  and  so  forth :  but  what  did  you  do  ?" — **  I 
really  don't  recollect." — ''No!  why,  then,  1*11  refresh  your  OMnory. 
Thas  sat  yon  ham  tai  o'clock  to  four  in  the  break&st-room,  with  your 
tw»  hands  Btndc  up,  like  a  double  culprit  at  the  Old  Bailey ;  and  your 
thumbs  starting  off  at  right  angles,  helping  Nancy  Meadows  to  wind 
silk  upon  a  card.  What  was  the  consequence?  You  sat  down  to 
dinner  at  six,  without  a  fresh  idea  in  your  head — ^with  body  and  mind 
equally  unrefreshed  by  exercise.  The  great  secret  of  attracting  women, 
William,  or  of  attracting  any  body,  is  to  shew  that  you  can  do  withoiit 
them.  Doctor  Baillie's  dictum  for  the  welfare  of  the  stomach  is.  Leave 
off  dinner  with  an  appetite.  Never  lean  upon  the  world.  Take  my 
word  for  it,  if  you  do,  the  world  will  jump  aside  and  you  will  get  a 
tumble.  We  had  a  trick  at  Eton — " — "  Ay,  you  had  a  great  many  sad 
iiicks  at  Eton  1  Thank  Heaven,  I  was  brought  up  at  home  1" — **  We  bad 
a  trick  at  Eton,  I  tell  you,  which  will  exemplify  what  I  am  saying.  A 
lellow  would  lay  his  hand  flat  upon  the  desk,  palm  downward,  and 
then  say  to  another  fellow,  '  Now,  dig  your  knuckles  into  tho  back  of 
lay  hand  as  hard  as  you  can,  you  cannot  hurt  me.'  Well,  the  other 
feUow  would  do  so :  upon  which  the  first  fellow,  after  crying^  *  Lean 
harder,  harder  1'  woidd  suddenly  draw  away  his  hand,  and  bounce 
would  come  the  knuckles  of  the  second  fellow  upon  the  hard  desk. 
That,  William,  is  precisely  your  predicament." 

This  advice  was  received  as  advice  usually  is.  The  Civilian^  nothing 
daupted,  sallied  forth  on  the  following  day  '*  to  sow  his  dinner-seed»" 
as  he  humorously  (for  the  ninety-ninth  time)  called  leaving  his  cards 
nt  the  doors  of  his  acquaintances.  This  seed  is,  for  the  most  part,  cast 
iqion  rock.  Tittup  upon  these  occasions  is  the  source  of  frequent  dis- 
cord between  husbands  and  wives.  Not  upon  the  score  of  jealousy : 
quite  the  reverse.  "  My  dear,"  will  the  wife  say  in  getting  ii^  a  dinner- 
party^ '*  we  reaify  must  ask  Mr.  Tittup»  We  have  had  him  to  tea  and 
turn-out  till  I  am  really  ashamed  I" — "  Oh  the  devil,  no  I"  is  upon 
these  occasions  the  pretty  uniform  answer  of  the  husband.  The  result 
iSf  that  our  Civilian  handles  as  many  tea-spoons,  and  as  few  knives  and 
forks,  as  any  private  gentleman  within  the  bills  of  mortality.  A  few 
years  ago  an  incident  occurred  at  the  Opera-house  which  had  nearly 
proved  fiital  to  him.  CSaptain  Clavering  saw  him  in  the  pit,  bowing  and 
smirking  and  grinning  to  all  the  ladies  whom  he  knew,  in  utter  con- 
tempt of  the  majestic  Ghrassini,  and  determined  to  play  him  a  trick. 
The  celebrated  Mrs.  Sebright  was,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  entertain- 
ment, walking  off  alone  to  her  carriage ;  whereupon  Clavering,  in  the 
lobby,  muttmd  as  though  to  himself,  while  meaning  to  be  overheard 
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by  Tittop,  **  Bless  me !  if  there  lA  not  LftdjLorkln  nnatlendedr  The 
trttn  instantly  took  fire :  Tittup  tripped  forward  upon  his  toe,  pro- 
truded his  hand,  and  exclaimed,  **  Will  your  ladyshw  give  me  leate?** 
The  courtesan  smiled  and  assented ;  and  Tittup  led  on  his  priae  through 
the  lobby,  holding  the  lady's  hand  at  arm's  length  as  if  he  were  dancing 
a  minuet,  and  bowing  and  smiling  to  all  the  correct  females  armmd 
wid»  whom  he  had  the  slightest  acquaintance*  The  fiital  fiiet  did  net 
loi^  escape  tmdiscoTered :  he  handed  his  priae  into  a  glass*  coach  at 
die  comer  of  Pall-Bfall,  in  which  three  of  the  co-sisterhood  had  been 
previously  deposited.  '*  What  thedevil  made  yoa  so  late?"  voc^»ated 
the  three  damsels :  and  Tittup,  wild  with  horror,  rashed  htA  to  the 
lobby  to  explain  the  mistake.  The  attempt  only  added  htk  m  fte 
flame.  ^*  Was  it  not  enough.  Sir,"  said  old  Mrs.  Vicars,  "  to  escort 
such  a  creature  in  public;  but  must  you  at  the  very  moment  be  inflict* 
ing  your  liods  and  winks  upon  us  women  of  character  ?"  Tittiip  took 
to  his  bed  in  a  high  fbver. 

Tittup's  present  lioness  is  Mrs.  Lum  of  Berwick-street,  wko  gives 
readings.  He  overtook  that  lady  walking  a  few  days  ago  in  Oxibrd- 
atreet,  and,  with  his  usual  fidgety  perseverance,  fastened  himself  upon 
her.  He  of  course  feels  it  a  part  of  gallantry  to  be  nearest  the  kennel. 
I  shall  never  forget  his  start  of  horror,  and  his  look  round,  when  he 
discovered  that,  having  crossed  over  the  way,  he  had  actually  allowed 
Mrs.  Lum  to  walk  twenty-three  paces  on  the  outside  of  the  pavement* 
I  really  thought  he  had  trodden  upon  a  rattlesnake.  Mrs.  Lum's 
readings  are  irresistibly  attractive.  You  enter  and  behold  that  lady 
seated  at  a  small  mahogany  table,  with  two-wax  lights,  a  tumbler  of 
aprmg-water,  one  big  book,  and  three  little  ones.  Her  last  entertain* 
ment  of  thb  sort  occurred  last  Thursday.  Lord  Robert  Ranter  and 
Sir  Hans  Dabs  Oliphant  were  there :  so  was  the  Civilmn.  **  lliere's 
one  thing  here  I  don't  quite  approve  of,"  said  Lord  Robert  to  the 
Baronet  **  The  sofas  are  continuous  all  round  the  room — ^nothing  to 
lean  against  in  case  one  should  be  overtaken."  She  read  the  story  of 
he  Fevre ;  the  Quarrel  of  Brutus  and  Cassius ;  Sir  Bertrand,  a  frag- 
ment; and  Theodosius  and  Constantia,  unfortunately  no  fragment* 
The  company  were  then  cheered  up  widi  a  little  lemonade ;  and  Mrs. 
Lum,  feeling  rather  fatigued,  beckoned  to  Tittup  to  go  on  with  the 
entertainment.  The  Civilian,  nothing  loth,  walked  on  tiptoe  across 
the  carpet  for  fear  of  awakening  Lord  Robert  and  Sir  Hans  Dabs, 
who  by  this  time  were  mutually  propped,  back  to  back,  like  two 
chembe  crowned  with  a  cenotaph,  and  were  already  as  Ihst  as  two 
drarches.  The  bortion  of  literature  which  devolved  upM>D  Tittup  was 
Crabbers  Borough,  letter  the  third.  With  a  bow  and  a  smile,  and  a 
perfumed  pocket  handUcerchief,  he  pursued  his  task  till  he  came  t6  the 
following  passage : — 

Ye  lilies  male,  think,  as  your  tea  you  sip. 
While  the  town  sttfall-talk  flows  from  lip  to  lip. 
If  the  vast  world  may  not  some  scene  produce. 
Some  state,  where  your  small  talents  might  have  use. 
Within  Seraglios  you  might  harmless  move. 
Mid  mnks  of  beauty  aocTia  haunts  of  love : 
There  from  too  darui^  man  the  treasure  guard. 
An  easy  duty,  and  its  own  reward ; 
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Nature's  soft  substitutes  you  there  might  save 
From  crime  the  tyrant,  ana  from  wrong  the  slave. 

Lady  Luin  looked  hard  at  Mrs.  Vicars*  and  Miss  Tei^pleton  touched 
the  elbow  of  Mrs.  Sharp ;  but  the  CiviUaa  read  on  in  placid  uncoD'- 
sciousness. 

It  is  thus  that  Tittup  the  CiTilian  has  walked,  smirking,  cringing, 
and  tea-drinking,  through  two-thirds  of  the  probable  extent  of  his  exist- 
ence. He  is  now  rapidly  thinning  off;  insomuch,  that  the  calf  of  his 
leg  is  hardly  bigger  than  that  of  a  torn-tit.  Still  the  labourer  is  worthy 
ofiiis  hire:  and  if  some  woman  with  a  fortune  of  7500/.,  or  at  least 
5000/.,  does  not  soon  walk  with  him  into  the  Temple  of  Hymen,  I 
must  repeat  my  opening  asseveratioii — ^Tittup  the  Civilian  is  an  ill- 
used  man.  Should  he  die  in  his  vocation,  let  a  subscription  forthwith 
issue  for  a  statue  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  centre  of  Cado- 
gan-place,  the  chief  scene  of  his  Bohea  beverages.  Certain  it  is,  that, 
in  his  calling,  he  has  been  to  the  full  as  industripus  as  Lord  Erskine  or 
Mr.  Charles  Grant. 


POBTICAL    SCENES. — NO.    I. 
MICHAEL    ANGELO. 

[ScBNB. — The  Siutfy  ^Michael  Angela  at  Rome."} 
Michael  Angelo  and  Pupils. 

Mich,      So,  'tis  well  done,  Battista ;  ably  drawn. 

Do  thus,  and  thou  wilt  need  no  marble  &me. 

I </ Pt^.  Look,  MichaeLl 

Midi,  Ah !  tis  bad.    These  colours  sleep 

Like  death  upon  thy  figures  :  touch  them  thus. 
This  flesh  is  like  a  cardinal,  red  and  dull : 
Thought  should  lie  pale  upon  the  scholar's  cheek  ; 
Thus, — thus. — And  now,  my  young  friend,  Cosimo, 
Give  me  thy  sketch  ;  nay  do  not  fear  me :  So — 


^7" 
JjAsh'i  with  darC  frinse:  touch  the  lip  tenderly; 

And  hide  his  forehead  all  in  cloudy  gold. 

See,  let  him  lie  thus, — helpless  ;  tnus,  my  chikl ; 

And  clasp  the  eagle's  talon  round  his  arm. 

There, — it  is  done.    What  think'st  thou  f 
2d  Pup,  OhtUisbravc^ 

'Tis  braye.    Thy  ^gleis  the  king  of  eagles. 

As  thou  art  king  of  painters. 
JUir/i.  Idle  child ! 

2d  Pup.  Shall  I  win  fame  } 
Mich,  Fame  is  a  bounteous  tree  : 

Upon  its  branches  hang  bubbles  and  gold. 

Which  wilt  thou  have  f 
2d  Pup.  Both,  Michael. 

Mich,  Art  so  greeily  i 

Thou 'It  scarcely  prosper.     Wilt  thou  be  the^dog 

Who  grasp'd  at  flesh  and  shadow,  and  lost  all  P*^ 
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Bring  me  that  bead  of  Fauhus,  Giacomo  : 

That — big  as  a  giant,  with  snaky  locks. 

And  the  wild  eyes,  and  nostrils  stretohM  and  blown.  ' 

Ha !  this  is  righ^. 

U  Pup.  'Tis  like  a  Titan,  Michael. 

None  bnt  timelf  can  maaier  these  great  rshapes- 

Mick,      Ha,  ha  l*-Tbere,  give  it  me,  good  Criaeomo. 
Why,  how  thou  Bx'st  thine  eye  upon  its  eye : 
Wouldst  thou  wage  battle  with  it,  Giacomo  t 

3d  Pup,   Shall  1  not  copy  it  ? 

Mich.  Surely :  hut  take  heed  >^ 

Mar  not  the  thought  which  thou  dost  gaze  upon, 
Transtatinw  i^  hi  blind  obedience  $ 
But  steal  tne  spirit,  as  old  Prometheus  won 
From  Phoebus'  fiery  wheels  the  living  light. 
It  is  not  dainty  shadows,  nor  harlot  hues, 
OThough  flush'd  with  sunset,  like  Vecdirs  gawds,) 
Will  make  a  painter.    Take  great  heed  the  mind 
Live  in  the  eye,  and  the  wild  appetite  i     i  / 

Breathe  through  the  bosom  and  the  sinewy  shape. 
Come  near  me.    Mark  I  do  not  thou  miss  that  turn. 

[RArPAELLB  eniers.l 

Raff.       Good  morrow,  Michael.     How  thrive  thy  designs 
For  the  Pope's  chapel } 

A  Pup.  fioonarotti  I 

Mtch,  Ha ! 

Who  speaks  ? 

ffqff'.  Thy  pupil.    Come  I  in  good  time  } 

Mick.      l..ook  and  decide.  (Shews  the  picture  J 

Raff.  rris  grand  and  beautifi&l. 

Mxch.      This  visage  came  upon  me  while  I  slept. 

Raff.       O  the  rich  sleep !    Couldst  thou  not  cozen  her 
To  quit  Iter  poppies,  and  aye  toil  for  thee  ? 

SSicK      Metbought  I  lived  three  thousand  5«ars  ago. 
Somewhere  in  Egypt,  near  a  pyramid. 
And  in  my  dream  I  heard  black  Memnon  playing  : 
He  stood  twelve  cubits  high,  and,  with  a  voice 
Like  thtmder  when  it  breaks  on  hollow  shores, 
Call'd  on  the  sky,  which  answer'd.    Then  he  awoke 
His  marble  music,  and  with  desert  sounds 
inchanted  from  her  chamber  the  coy  Dawn. 
He  sang,  too— O  such  songs  I    Silence,  who  lay 
Torpid  upon  those  wastes  of  level  sand, 
Stiri^d  and  grew  human :  from  its  shuddering  reeds 
Stole  forth  the  crocodile,  and  birds  of  blood 
Hung  listening  in  the  rich  and  burning  air. 

Raff.       Didst  dream  3^  this  \ 

Mich.  Ay,  Rafiaelle ;  and  so  gazed 

On  Theban  Mepnon,  that  his  image  sunk 
Fix'd  in  my  brain.    Lo !  this  is  he  thou  look'st  on. 

R<^.       *  Tis  Faunus,  is  it  not  ?    That  wreath  of  leaves. 
The  crook,  the  panther  skin,  the  laughing  eyes. 
And  the  round  cheek— or  Bacchus  !  -  Ah !  '  tis  he, 

Mich.      Noi;  '  tis  the  wood-god  Faunus. 

Raff.  ^  A  brave  god. 

Stay !— let  me  gaze  upon  it.    Thus^-«y  thui — 
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You  drove  your  pencil  round,  and  thii»->-«Mt  Urns  :— 
I  never  stood  before  a  face  so  fine. 
'Tis  a  free  sketch  $  I  know  it. 

Tiion  shooldat  paint 
Gods,  my  good  Michael,  and  leave  earth  to  me. 
Tht  ehtloren  and  the  women  thou  wiii  have : 
What  need  to  ask  what  thou  hast  won  already. 
Hark !  there  aie  footsteps  coming. 

'Tis  the  Pope. 

[Pope  Julius  II.  eniers,  with  aitendants.'] 

We  come  to  visit  thee,  good  fiuonarottij 
Your  holiness  is  welcome. 

What  hast  doner 
Since  yesterday  ?— but  little,  save  design  : 
This  head,  and  that. 

This  takes  my  fancy  much. 
Your  holiness  is  right. 

So,  who  art  thou  i 
Tib  Ra&elle  Sancio. 

Ua !  and  who  is  he? 
A  painter,  holy  father  $  and  a  good  one. — 
What  else? 

Some  drawings,  which  your  holiness 
Will  prize  but  little.    1  *ve  been  plotting  lately. 
Thine  is  a  tedious  art :  is 't  not  so,  Michael  ? 
'Tis  hard  to  compass. 

Ay,  and  slow  to  live. 
True ;— but  it  lives  for  ever. 

like  Renown, 
Which  clothes  with  sun  and  life  the  deeds  of  men. 
Building  on  earth  a  world  whidi  may  outlast 
lu  strong  foundation.    Give  me  Fame— on  earth ; 
And,  when  I  leave  sweet  earth,  a  finer  sphere. 
Where  Beauty  breaketh  like  a  summer  mom. 
Let  me  have  voices,  too,  heart-wakening  words. 
All  touch'd  like  pictures  with  the  soul  of  thought : 
So  will  I  dream  over  Elysian  flowers. 
And  listen  to  music,  and  quaff  nectar-dew. 
And  lie  in  the  Hffht  of  love,  and  paint  for  ever— 
Peace!  peace  1  wnat's  this? 

He  hath  a  liberal  fancy. 
He  fills  his  horn  fuller  than  Fortune'^ 
Now  I  would  rather  lie  on  some  vast  plain. 
And  hear  the  wolves  upbraiding  the  cold  moon. 
Or  on  a  rock  when  the  blown  Siunder  comes 
Booming  along  the  wind.    My  dreams  ate  nought, 
Unless  with  gentler  figures  fierce  ones  mix,—- 
Giants  vrith  Angels,  Death  with  Life,  Despir 
Witn  Joy :— -even  the  Great  One  comes  in  tem 
To  me,  apparell'd  like  the  fiery  storm. 
Thy  fanc^  was  begat  i'  the  clouds. 

My  soul 
Finds  best  communion  with  both  ill  and  good. 
Some  spirits  there  are,  all  earth,  which  only  thrive 
In  wine  or  laughter.    So  my  nature  breathes 
Darkness  and  Night,  Power  or  the  death  of  Power  ;— 
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A  moantain  rivenr— a  palace  sackM— <a  town 

Rent  by  an  earthquake  (such  as  once  uptore 

Catania  from  its  roots»  and  Kent  it  down 

To  the  centre,  split  in  fragments)— Famine,-*-Plague— 

Earth  running  red  with  blood,  or  dcluge-drown'd. 

These  are  my  dreams : — and  sometimes,  when  my  brain 

Is  calm»  I  lie  awake  and  think  of  God. 

Michael ! 
Mieh.  A  vision  comes  which  has  no  shape ; 

None,  thongh  I  strain  my  sight,  and  strive  to  draw 

Some  mighty  feshion  on  the  trembliiuc  dark,— - 

Tis  gone :— a^ain  I  draw,  again  'tb  flown. 

And  so  L  toil  in  vain. 
Pope,  But  thou  must  dream 

Again  for  me,  good  Michael.    We  must  shew 

A  dream  that  shall  outlast  the  walk  of  Rome. 
Mich,  ^   I  Ml  do  my  best ;  but  thought  is  as  a  root 

That  strikes  which  way  it  will  through  the  dark  brain  : 

1  cannot  force 't. 
Rqff'.  What  wilt  thou  paint,— a  Worlds 

Mich,      Ay — its  Creation. 
Haff.  Make  it  fresh  and  fair : 

Brei^the  all  thy  soul  upon  it,  until  it  glow 

Like  day.    Clasp  it  all  round  with  Paradise, 

Colour,  and  light,  green  bowers— 
Mich.  1  '11  make  it  bare. 

Like  man  when  he  comes  forth,  a  naked  wretch. 

So  shall  his  dwelling  be, — the  barren  soil. 
Pope,       This  must  not  be.    It  is  not  writ  i'  The  Book. 
Mich.      Pardon  me :  I  must  chase  my  own  poor  thought. 

Which  way  soe\er  it  turn. 
Rajf,  Still  eardi  should  bloom  ? 

Mwh.      It  should  be  like  the  time.    I  will  not  paint 

Antediluvian  Adam  when  first  he  sprang 

From  dust,^trong,  active,  like  the  autumnal  stag; 

But*  with  limbs  ^umtj^into  sinewy  strength. 

Nor  will  I  plant  the  fuU-olown  intellect 

On  his  bright  eye,  but  therein  gendy  unfold 

Young  Adoration — 
Raff'.  Right  1  'Twill  grow  and  blossom. 

Now  for  thine  Eve. 
MicL  Um  I    Must  there  be  a  woman  ? 

Rqff,        "  Must !" — Thou  wouldst  paint  a  barren  world  indeed. 

Thou  never  lovedst. 
Mich,       I  have :  nay,  1  love  still. 
Rafi^,  Whom^  what? 

Mtch,  MivB  Art. 

Rqff.       Why,  so  do  I :— yet  I  love  women  too. 

Thy  humour  feeds  one  sense  and  starves  the  rest. 
Pope,       A  poor  economy.    The  youth  speaks  well.    , 
Mich,      Perhaps :  yet,  the  first  man  was  bom  ahne^ 

Companionless,  a  prodigy,  like  Light. 

Birds  and  the  desert  brutes  awuted  him  : 

Nought  else.    A  world  there  was  {hit  if  thou  wilt)  ; 

Yet  Eden  grew,  not  before  Adam  rose. 

•  See  his  picture.    **  Dominus  Dens  formavit  hominem  ez  solo  terr»." 
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1  nat  pleasant  £arden»  wherein  the  Devil  stole 
And  tempted  iUf^S^i^^  j^diMett  soon  to  sin. 

;He  ale  perdition  from  The  woman  s  band,  .     *   . 

r;ir..rM.=  *nLihWr'bipW«MhfW^  -'^  '    ■ 

•J  :v'^v  •-.'BArKii^,  Ael6rtl'*r'imieterni!'itat)^  ?hT?  ^....^  .n^.-  .-.a 

'  .(h  •  ;•  Av^,  aiifi  ^lioniwbidi  xub^jojuafctfioifMofa;  -  <|/fo  Hi:  <y    i  **' 
.   a^ .     ..  '5M  i  paii^  9\]  t^\^fff\^lj^^  «...,!  jvMi  .^,  .  -,0!  imt,  ..f- 

t)o  as  thou  wilt.   'jrfan'*8  life  is  fiJl  of  crbubl^,„,"'    ,'.r'i,    ,. 
It  i>  a  pillar  f  rit^n  eyery  sfcfe*.^'  :/     **'  '^m/.  Ju^^     U  .^  - 

With  fiew  figares.  ^  Sharf  we  sh^W 'tfrfeVA  fflf?''^;  *^  ^''•''  ^7' 
;  .  Mj^      No<  the  first  felli— no  more.     '     '     •  '  '  ■  '  ">  "  ^'J'^  3^  «'tJ  o 
)■   iMM.  '  .  ^  Ye^  tlro-fi^cM^ibMalii  ^'   '""-^    *•' 

J  t  3TW  let  mt.&o,i  for  1  lMiT»iitai:VdfAlfflad|Eq. '.  '  ''-^4  . '  -  »•. 

Dark  phaplasies,  a^4  hrokf^  up^av^s>  li^tMGfwi/>  '.  \  -  riioi- 
In  thought*  the  heart-pierciiu;  tp^ix^p^i^Jb^  U^^^fYfit  /:■" 
,  Shall  blast  the  dreams  of  millions.  '„     >      /-  ,,     ir 

Pope,        What  is  this?  '^      '"     '        ^      ^''*     * 

"li?/?^  ^  The  Judgement.   '■     '    ; ',    "''      '  '  *"  ' 

Aftdl.  Ay,  \he  Judgement. 

Look-in  the  middle,  near  the  top,  skfN  itMid      '•   '<"^  ^  '• 
Jcsfis^  4he  Saviour :  by  his  side  «aikl -cmw ds  -     -  -      .'::.-.• 
OffoUowecB,  and  Apostles hovcriBgDe^r*- .     .*.-'■     \i  i  r.  . 
Here  shall  be  seen  the  bless'd,  andTthere  th£i4^i;)'4}rr,t    r  * 
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1 » 

;    • 


Sinners,  whom  diabolic  strength  shall  hurl    . ,  . ,   ,^, 

Down  to  perdition.     Insolent  visages. 

Bom  in  the  sleep  of  Sin,  shall  flesh  tVreir  ftrigs  ;'  *■    *  ^^' 


.  1    *      Dwarfs,  devils,  and  hideous  things,  and  brotcftbOlrtidfrii  P'* 
I  f        S$ome  who  make  sick  the  mooa,  and  some  H4)o'lildt      '^ 


TbeiM]9onstrotts  foreheads  in  a  reptilc'4  mmk  j-  o  »  r- .  -   : 

Pale.Palsy,  and  crook'd  Spasm,  and  bloaied.FAa^^  >/oH  ,1  •. 
And  Fear,  made  manifest,  shaJl  fill  Uiq  wiod     .,  .»•  ^-^r .;/  ,..  * 
With  Hell, — for  H^ll  is  horror,  link'd  to  pain.-7,      ,,..., 
''Pope.       No  more.    Thou  dost  bewitch  my  Hesh  to  ice.    . 
'  iktffi       No inore^  good  Baonarotti.    Now  farewell!     *' 
•  tiieh.       FMwelll 

-  Thy  figures  haunt  me,  like  EMseatie.  •* 

il  must  go  bear  som«  Roman  melody^  <**  ' 

Accpoi pi ish'd  music,  and  sweet  human  words*  •     .. :  '' 
And  bask  beneath  the  smiles  which  thou  do^t,scprn» 

When  lam  disenchanted 

oRch.  Come  again. 

Raff:       I  win  :  ferewell !     Father,  thy  holy  blessing.  ■   *    '- 

Pope,       My  blessing  on  thee,  son !     Michael,  farewctt!*        *'  .    - 

'       "  [Stewi^. '  *  ' 


If.  .»■>■ 
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SKfiTClfES  aF  THB    IltlSH    BAR. — KO.  till. 

Thb  French  Revolution 'had  icarcd^  hunt  upon  the  world,  and  itn 
IMWtencottB  incidenta  were  fttill  the  dady  subject  of  univeraal  aatoni^* 
ment  or  dismay^  when  thjcre  arose  in  the  metropolis  of  Ireland  a  young 
flendeman,  who,  feeling  jealous  of  the  uarividled  importance  which  the 
Continental  phenomenQQ  was  enjoying^  resolved  to  start  in  his  own  per- 
son as  an  oppoBitio»-wionder*  He  had  some  o4P  the  qualificationa  and 
all  the  axnbitiova  adf*depaiideDee  befittnig  so  arduous  a  project.  Na* 
tuie  and  fi>nane  had  been  extremely  lund  to  him.  Me  was  of  a  re- 
spectable and  wealthy  ihm%.  His  fitce  was  handsome;  his  person 
small, -but  symmetribal  and  elastic,  and  peculiarly  adapt)ed  to.  the  per- 
formance of  certain  bodily  fbats  which  he  subaequendy  achieved.  As 
to  bis  general  endowments,  he  was,  upon  his  own  showing,  a  fae-eimile 
of  the  admirable  Cri^ton.  He  announced  himself  as  an  adept  in 
every  known  department  of  human  learning,  from  die  prophetic  revela- 
tiona  of  judicial  astrology,  and  the  more  obsolete  mysteries  of  magic 
lore,  up  to  tfie  lightest  productions  of  the  amatory  muse  of  France.. 
He  professed  to  speak  every  livhig  language  (except  the  Irish)  as 
fluently  and  correedy  as  if  he  had  been  a  native-bom.  He  played, 
muagf  dailced»  fenced,  and  rode  with  more  skill  and  spirit  than  the 
masters  of  those  respective  urts  who  had  presumed  to  teach  him.  He 
had  a  deep  sense  of  the  value  of  so  manv.  combined  perfections,  and 
acted  under  the  persuasion  that  he  was  called  upon  to  amase  the  world. 
His  firiends,  who  had  perceived  that  beneath  his  incomprehensible 
aspirations  there  lurked  the  elements  of  a  clever  man,  recommended 
the  Bar  as  a  profession  in  which  with  industry,  and  his  10,000/.,  for  he 
inherited  about  as  much,  and  a  rising  rel^ion,  for  he  was  a  IProtes* 
tant,  he  might  fairly  hope  to  gratify  their  waMiotkj  if  not  his  own.  He 
aaaenled  ^- and  submitted  to  pass  throngh  tlie  preliminary  forms — ^ra- 
tlier»  however,  under  the  idea,  that  at  some  future  period  it  might  suit 
his  views  to  accept  die  chancellorship  of  Ireland,  than  with  any  imrne- 
diate  intendon  of  squandering  his  vouthful  energies  upon  so  inglorious 
a  vocation.  He  felt  that  he  was  destined  for  higher  things,  and  pro-^ 
ceeded  to  assert  his  claims.  He  never  appeared  abroad,  but  in  a  oosdy 
suit  of  the  most  persuasive  cut,  and  glowing  with  bright  and  varioua 
tints.  He  set  up  an  imposing  phaeton,  in  which  with  Kitty  Cut-a- 
dash,  of  fascinating  memory,  and  then  the  reigning  illegidmate  belle  of 
DubKn,  by  hie  side,  he  scoured  throngh  streets  and  squares  with  the 
brilliancy  and  rapklity  of  an  optical  illusion.  He  entertained  his 
friends,  the  choicest  spirits  about  town,  with  dinners,  such  as  bachelor 
never  gave  before— dishes  so  satisfying  and  scientific,  as  to  fill  not 
only  the  stomach,  but  the  mind— claret,  such  as  few  even  of  the  Irish 
biahops  could  procure,  and  champaigne  of  vivacity  exampled  only 
by  his  own.  lie  furnished  his  stable  with  a  stud  of  racers;  and  if  I 
am  righdy  informed,  he  still,  half-Iaoghing,  half-wondering  at  his 
former  self,  recidls  the  times  when  mounted  upon  a  favourite  thoroiigh- 
bml,  and  flaming  in  a  pink-satin  jockey-dreas,  he  distanced  every  com- 
Mtilor^  and  bore  away  theCurragh  cop.  I  have  spoken  of  his  dancing. 
Tradition  aaserta  that  it  was  not  confined  to  ball-rooms.     I  am  told 
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diat  at  the  private  theatre  in  Fishamble-Btreet,  a  place  in  those  days  of 
much  fashionable  resort,  he  was  known  to  slide  in  between  the  acts,  in 
the  costume  of  a  Savoy  peasant,  and  throw  o£Pa  pas  sent  in  a  style  of 
original  dexterity  and  grace,  which  to  use  an  Irish  descriptive  |jirase, 
1'  elicited  explosions  of  applause  ^m  the  men,  and  ecstatic  ebvJlitioiis 
of  admiration  from  the  ladies."  He  was  equally  remarkable  for  bis 
excellence  in  the  other  manly  exercises.  He  thought  nothing  of  vault* 
ing  over  four  horses  standing  abreast.  He  was  paramount  at  footrball ; 
ai^  astonished  and  won  wagers  from  the  Bishop  of  Derry  himsdf 
(the  noted  Lord  Bristol),  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  keenest  judge  in 
Ireland  of  what  the  toe  of  man  could  achieve*  Before  assuming  the 
forensic  robe,  our  aspirant  for  renown  set  out  upon  a  Continental  tour ; 
and  according  to  his  subsequent  report,  although  he  travelled  in  strict 
incognito^  gathered  fresh  glory  bt  every  post-town  through  which  he  was 
whirled  along.  Afler  a  considerable  stay  at  Paris,  where,  however,  he 
arrived  too  Tate  to  stop  the  revolutionary  torrent,  he  passed  mi  and 
visited  several  of  the  German  courts—gave  '*  travelling  opinions"  wgosk 
the  course  of  policy  to  be  respectively  pursued  by  them  at  that  critical 
juncture,  and  afterwards  satisfied  himself  that  the  most  important  events 
that  followed  were  mainly  influenced  by  his  timely  interposition^  He 
left  Germany  with  some  precipitation.  The  rumour  ran  that  there 
were  state^reasons  for  his  departure.  The  subject  was  too  delicate  to 
be  revealed  in  all  its  circumstances,  but  upon  his  return  to  Ireland  his 
fri^ds  heard  in  broken  sentences  of  a  certain  Palatine  princess — the 
dogged  jealousy  of  royal  husbands — the  incorrigible  babbling  of  maids 
of  honour — muttered  threats  of  incarceration — ^and  a  eonfidential  re* 
monstrance  on  the4^art  of  a  very  sensible  man,  a  member  of  the  Aalio 
council,  respecting  the  confusion  that  might  hereafter  ensue,  shoilld  it 
come  to  be  suspected  that  the  stream  of  reputed  legitimacy  had  been 
reinforced  by  a  tributary  rill  of  Munster  blood. 

Upon  his  reappearance  in  Ireland,  our  prodigy,  exulting  in.  the  fame 
of  his  Continental  exploits,  was  about  to  commence  a  new  cmurse  of 
wonders  in  his  native  land,  when  an  unforeseen  occurrence  in  the  form 
of  a  dishonoured  check  upon  his  banker  came  to 

repress  his  noble  ra^ 


And  freeze  the  genial  current  of  his  soul. 

He  discovered  that  he  was  a  ruined  man.  The  patrimonial  tf n  thou- 
sand pounds  which  had  given  an  eclat  to  all  he  did,  had  vanished.  The 
road  to  glory  still  lay  before  him,  but  he  was  without  a  guinea  in  his 
pocket  to  pay  the  travelling  expenses.  In  this  emergency  there  were 
three  courses  open  to  him — to  cut  his  throat — to  sell  his  soul  to  the 
Protestant  ascendancy — or  to  be  honest  and  industrious,  and  ply  at  bis 
profession.  He  chose  the  last — and  (the  most  wonderous  thing  in  bis 
wonderful  career)  it  came  to  pass,  that  notwithstanding  the  many  appa- 
rent disqualifications  under  which  he  sorted,  he  rose,  and  not  slowly, 
to  an  eminence  which  no  one  but  himself,  would  have  ventured  to  pre- 
dict. He  is  now  "  quantum  mutetus  ab  illo,*'  a  very  able  and  distin- 
guished person  at  the  Irish  Bar,  Mr.  Serjeant  Goold.  And  if  I  have 
ushered  in  my  notice  of  this  gentleman  with  an  allusion  to  the  freaks  of 
his  youth,  of  which  after  all  I  may  have  received  an  exaggerated 
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account,  it  is  because  I  consider  it  to  be  infinitely  to  his  praise  that  ho 
should  have  so  manfully  surmqunted  his  early  pretensions  and  disap- 
pointments, as  the  progress  of  his  professioqal  history  has  evinced. 
The  study  of  •*  four-day  rules,"  and  **  notices  to  quit,"  demands  no  ex- 
traordinary reach  of  intellect ;  but  the  transition  from  the  airy  specula- 
tions of  a  sanguine  and  ambitious  disposition  to  these  unimaginative 
details  is  one  of  the  most  abrupt  and  mortifying  that  ever  tried  the 
elasticity  and  patience  of  the  mental  powers.     Mr.  Goold,  notwith- 
standing the  friskinesB  and  levity  of  his  external  deportment,  had  the 
inward  energy  to  face  and  surmount  the  repelling  task.     He  plunged 
with  a  hardy  and  exploring  spirit  into  the  wilderness  of  law — ^burst 
through  its  perplexities,  drank  freely,  and  made  no  wry  faces,  fVom  its 
bitter  springs ;  and  by  a  perseverance  in  patient  and  solitary  labour, 
entitled  himself  to  more  substantial  returns  than  that  applause  which 
he  had  once  prized  above  evtnr^  earthly  compensation. 

Some  time  af^er  Mr.  Groold  had  formed  this  meritorious  resolution,' 
an  incident  befell  him,  of.  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  was 
most  calculated  to  auicken  or  to  damp  his  new-bom  ardour  for  labori- 
ous occupation.  When  Burke's  celebrated  Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution  appeared,  the  author  and  (he  book,  as  all  my  readers  know, 
were  vigorously  assailed.  Mr.  Goold,  considering  the  subject  not  un- 
worthy of  his  powers,  had  thrown  himself  into  the  controversy.  He 
was  at  the  time  in  a  frame  of  mind  befitting  a  sturdy  partisan.  He  had 
recently  returned  from  Paris,  where,  during  a  residence  of  some  time, 
he  had -been  an  eye-witness  of  the  disgusting  clamour  and  excesses  of 
the  period.  He  was  also  still  smarting  from  the  recollection  of  certain 
rude  accolades  that  had  been  forcibly  imposed  upon  himself  by  sundry 
haggard  Naiads  of  the  Halie — a  perversion  of  the  authentic  rights  of 
men  and  of  women,  against  which,  when  he  came  to  record  the  facf,  he 
did  not  fail  to  protest  with  genuine  antigallic  indignation.  His  pamplilet 
was  entitled,  characteristically  enough,  a  Defence  of  Mr.  Burke's  work 
'*  against  ali  his  opponents."  The  number  that  had  already  declared 
diemselves  in  print  amounted  to  ten — two  anonymous  ladies,  and  eight 
gentlemen — among  whom  were  Doctors  Towers,  Price,  and  Priestley. 
The  defender  of  Burke  took  each  of  them  in  detail.  The  gentlewomen 
he  despatched  with  a  good  deal  of  gallant  forbearance ;  but  for  the 
doctors  and  their  male  auxiliaries  he  had  no  mercy.  He  belaboured 
tbem  with  unsparing  logic  and  more  relentless  rhetoric,  until  every 
sign  of  sense  and  argument  was  beaten  out  of  them,  and  proclaimed 
his  victory  by  a  final  flourish  df  trumpets  to  the  renown  of  Burke. 
^  I  never,  says  he,  saw  Mr.  Burke  but  once.  I  saw  him  from  the 
gSllery  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  know  no  man  that  knows  him. 
I  probably  shall  know  no  man  that  knows  him.  In  a  few  weeks  I  leave 
this  country,  perhaps  never  to  return.  I  expect  but  little  from  any 
man.  I  shall  never  ask  any  thing.  In  whatever  country  I  may  live, 
in  whatever  situation  I  may  be  placed,  I  shall  look  down  on  grandeur, 
I  shall  look  up  to  greatness.  Nor  wealth,  nor  rank,  nor  power,  nor 
influence  shall  bend  my  stubborn  neck.  I  am  prostrate  before  talents ; 
I  am  prostrate  before  worth ; — my  admiration  of  Mr.  Burke  amounts 
almost  to  enthusiasm,"  &c.  This  was  pretty  strong  incense,  and  there 
was  more  of  the  same  kind  ;  but  I  am  quite  certain  that  it  was  offered 
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widiMit  the  tefti^iftesl  «Mt{»«etcitk>tl'^f  lAiy  l^etiir^  «ilbar  in  pfaise  or  pvo- 
fi( ;  and  ft^  t^  t!he  ^frhtt'k  )>roft'ssia^.  of  MbjptMeRcev  tliou^h  ^cry 
lifiirardbiiih<in;'aby^ni^;d&i  fri^l^^     ihefhuve  %^tf' amply  joiiifie^  ky 

f rikted  (ike %6i;ke'  aiic^  ^jedW'tlte'cffe^iid^tf  ofiBttvlie/w  Thiftfac^ia 
taijhef  etiHt$li^  >;  illttn^ki^  ai^  t^»edicM^t'«^lfe«liagi(ffi|fi^idi^tiM 
effiilienft  pht^tiTs' nevr  tlMoH^ah^iWWrifteXi^^haA  kiV6hr«A  l^iffii 
He  'hA^  )ei A  Marrtll«a  %^ith  ft^.  old  foMiM  BdhdkMts^i^'^dheiring  to 
UJ/  splth  brtlie  prittticfiei  life  liimseW  hAd'te^ghtf iffimais  ^U'f^eAMM 
iM  teireU'Of' >an  exalted  A-eedo/m,"  he  NvaA  jpiMt^g  4^t^  ^tvlhm  and 
deiri^riofl  up<m'  one  <yf  the  iHostr  provoked  ^and^neeeiiaty*  ileus  6f  wisdom 
Wtii«ti  th^  woirld  had  ever  wUfieteM' ;  MMl  §tA$h  la  thfe  «l)^MttWy'Wifll 
which  a  /avoitriCe  pasaioii  can  practice  up^n  tbeatfongcbt  imxifacty  he 
tt^uldfaiii  peMuadehrmaelf  that  he  waa  <9oiisi8«ekit'txi  ihe^tabwami  chttt 
doetHnet  w1«eh  Were  hailed  with  joy  iti  jBTery^deSpdlic  i5d*cw  df  ^firtt- 
Tope,  Were' the  otily  gennitie  and  nnadvdtertted  miwimtf'^  aiBwuili 
|m%.  BM  tbdttgh  bold  evefi  to  overbearing  in  Us  jmbHa  at«ertioii«  <»f 
hia  pergonal  coti^atency,  it  is  not  unreaaonaUe  t0  sitrtniMfitfcair  ih  kia 
^YBte'hdu^  hhi  heart  was  ill  at  ease.  He  niuat  have  felt'thM'liiB 
nitne;  if  not  his  conscience,  was  in  want  of  exteraed  supports  <{<tttttin 
however  it  is,  that  he  grasped  at  the  voluntary  offer 'Wkh  a^isetliitig 
like  the  sign  of  a  sinking  spirit.  The  tributes  of  ardtnt  adtAhratlMi'tttid 
respect  so  profusely  scattered  through  brs  young  oottnlrytfiaD^  ]|muIh 
plhlet  touehed  the  veteran's  feelings,  and  lived  Ifeiliii  maanovy^upon'  the 
first  occasion  that  offered  of  marking  his  sense  of  the  obligation.  *  >> 

The  opportunity  seemed  to  present  itself  uppa  the  ajl^pbimttief&t  of 

^Lord' Fitzwilliam  in  1795  to  the  government  of  Ireland;    Otte^Ve«i6g 

'Mr.  Ooold  waa  sitting  alone  in  his  lodging,  and  indulging (Kk^Ai  be 

callad  an  indulgence)  in  those  depressing  reflectiona  npon^is^faftttfe 

prospects  with  wliich  the  stoutest-hearted  junior  bavriater  is  oocaaiOfli-* 

ally  visited,  when  an  English  letter  waa  put  into  hia  hand*     It  ^waa^ 

iVem  Edmund  Burke.     It  imported  *'  that  he  had  not  forgotcen  Mr. 

G.'*  admirable  pamphlet,  and  that  he  was  moat  desirova  to  advante^  aa 

'farr  as  H  in  his  power  lay,  the  author's  fortunea.    An  oecasion  ajlpeiiped 

to  ofier*     The  new  viceroy  of  Ireland  was  coming,  proparMoVy  io  Ifta 

d^arttlre  for  that  country,  to  pass  some  days  at  Be«tonifteld|  and  if 

the  demolisher  of  the  ten  opponents  cou4d  contrive  wishOnt  fota  of 

•  thne  CO  cross  the  Channel,  and  meet  his  lordship  at  Mr.  0ark«X  ^e 

'Kttppi<M  results  miglit  be  anticipated.''    None  faut  thoae  who'leno^the 

bnrakness  of  Mr.  Goold'a  temperature,  even  at  the  present  d$tfi4mn 

well  conceive  the  delicious  perturbation  of  aph*k  dllit  mifMha^^nMod. 

The  lustre  of  the  invitation  itself— the  expected  glory  ^afteikg'piOMM 

'  at  conferences  where  the  approaching  redress  of  Inah  wr^gy  \9fSk  to  be 

'  freely  canvassed — ^the  devadng  prospect  oC  being  hiitiself  ofllciaMyAe- 

heeled  to  contribute  the  aid  of  hia  attthniienta  to  the  labour*  ^f-^a^yn- 

triotk  administration-^diese  and  many  o^ier  bright  eoncomitama'had 

JQSt  arranged  themselves  Into  a  picture  alCMtft  too  daaxKng  ftir  mortal 

eye,  when  one  niaerahle  redity  intervened  like  anr  8agvy«loiid>  and 

the  gorgeous  imagery  fiuled  away  into  mehmohbly  dimMitt    Be  waa 

tmder  a  ftnancial  incapacity  of  complying  with  thegeneroua  prOj^fOMl  of 

Mr.  Burke.    He  waa  pondering  over  this  tnottiryiiig  Mohetaclo^  when 
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one  of  likfUendst  tb«  late  Sue  CbarJfW.Ormsby,  c^ered  the  toookf 
**^ W«8  theree ver  luch 9^ «n)ucky  {eBow ?"  sai4  Wf  Jbaodin^  th^  LeOer to 
Sir  CJmrfes.  ^^^$1^  fixers  vha^  411  QppopJ;i|«i^  Qf  m^ing  my.fprtund 
pres^mn  iteclfr  andyft,  fon.ivi^t  of.i^bw^  a  hwn^reApbi^t.tp  gQX>Y«f 
•nd'iimkait  pr^pfi;  t|ipfafiio«p,#^^B^«roiw6^W, lijnf^iia^>i.it  slip/'.  9ir 
Gfatirlea  ««a».not  )|A  th{i«e^>(9(  ,ap  irip^.§Sv^  Whi^pw^tly.l^^^^^^i^ 

i»«iytiliftb0^11  aAQqfDn9od«^|Q,jfpa.'\  lV.9PLpcprii9)en;.sHPCfie4ed«.  Mr* 

6oold'A»w  Ai^  Bea$m«&^d,;  .*  w^n  to^  )«jte  tp  cfitch  tl^  viee^y^  Vi^bp  bad 

divftdy  aetf)«^.{;^.lFQlmd;,pq«s0d  9PrYi9,  days  vHb  Burke,;  ^ppwtud 

m  DiAIim  4be  Jboai^r.of^a  poxjrerM  iaUodu^tipp  to  the  favouir-of  I<^ 

•Fit^mUiana.;'^aa  ^vaciqvaly  feceiyed*  s^d  would  jo  all  likieUiaod  have 

beep). iaislttdqd  in  diQ.|^litHsa\  ar.KaD0ep;ieDt8  tbf^^ii^ progress;  bMt  tbe 

Beresfbrde  wereatwiffk  on  ibe  other  side  of  the  water^-'tb^r  A^ml 

cowift^la  pce^aitedrrrthe  patriotic  viceroy .  was  regaUedr-rthe  4pom),  qi 

Irelftudtwaa  s^ed>aod  the aulueni. of  the. present  sketf^b  lo^ipn^gped 

$0  the.  i^ard  .destiii^  af  a  legal!  drudge*    Fortaoatc1y>  howeverr  and 

ImaiioiirBbly:  for  bimaelf,  h^k  spirit  was  too  buoyant  to  siok  b€neat|v4^ 

diaappointment.     He  betook  biai^lf  with  unabated  ardoui  tQ.^is 

fonnef  pursuits.     His  professioaal  acquirements  and  efficiency  •becaiQe 

known  ^  clients  poured  in  upon  bim  ;  in  a  few  years  be  was  invesDsd 

with  a  silk  gown ;  and  had  not  bis  political  integrity  interfered^  be 

wouUiy  if  eurient  report  be  crae»  have  before  this  been  seated  on  tbe 

bench*  .... 

'    Serjeant  Goold's  practice  has  been  and  still  is  priB<vipa]ly  ins  the 

Nisi  Priue  courts-    I  have  not  much  to  say  of  his  distinctive  qualities 

as  a  lawyer.     He  is  evidently  quite  at  home  in  all  the  po.iots  thai  c^ne 

iat«  -daily  que8tion»  and  be  puts  them  forward  boldly  and  j^om^pdy- 

U«re  indeed,  aa  elsewhere,  he  affecU  a  little  too  much  of  ompisci^nce. ; 

.but  unqusstionahle  it  is,  that  he  knows  a  ^eat  deal,    Thereis  /10I4, 1 

«ppi3ebend»  a  single  member  of  his  profession  less  liable  to  bf  Ijakeaby 

surprise  uponan^  uneiqpected  point  of  evidence,  or  practicei  OK.j^Hd- 

iag,-  the  three  great  departments  of  our  law  to  which  his  attentum  Aias 

b^  chiefly  durected.     But  there  is  no  want  of  originality  in.  \i\^  ap- 

peajranlie  aiMl  nianaer.    His  person  is  below  tbe  middle  sise,  aindi  ^- 

witbtftandiag.  the  wear  aJMl  tear  of  sixty  years,  continues  cempaot, 

elastic^  aoll  aby.    Hia  face,  thoush  he  sometimes  gives  a  despou40ig 

hint  tlUt  it  is  not  what  ii  was,  still  attesU  the  credibility  of  bif  Geripau 

adyentures.    The  features  are  small  and  regular,  and  keen  witboat 

being  angubur.    Hia  ssanner  is  idl  bis  own.    His  quick  blue  eye  is  in 

psspetaal motion*    It  does  not  look  npon  an  object;  itpoMiioeB  upon 

it.  .  So  of  tbe  other  external  signs  of  character.    His  body,  lik^  his 

anipdt  moves  at  donble«-(paick  time.     He  darts  into  court  ,tn  a^B^  <^ 

fueaiion  of  costs  with  the  precipitation  of  a  man  rushing  to  save  a.be- 

lo^wd  ebild  from  ebe  flames.     This  is  not  trick  in  him,  ibr  amoiig  the 

epUatarid  arts  of  attsactiag  notice  at  the  Irish  Bar  is  that  of  sconriag 

with  hreatMesa  speed  from  court  to  court,  upsetting  attornies*  clerks, 

making  panting  apologies,  with  similar,  manilfestations  of  the  counsers 

inability  to.  keep  pace  with  tbe  importunate  calls  of  his  multitudinous 

dienta.    Serjeant  Goeld  stands  too  high,  and  is,  I  am  certain,  toa 
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proud  to  think  of  resorting  to  these  locomotive  devices.     His  impe^ 

tuQsity  is  pure  temperament.  In  th€  despatch  of  business,  more  espe- 
cially  in  the  chorus-scenes,  where  half-a-dozen  learned  throats  are  at 
once  clamouring  for  precedence,  he  acquits  himself  Vith  a  physical 
energy  that  puts  him  aSmost  upon  a  par  in  this  respect  with  that  great 
"  lord  of  misrule"  O'Connell  himself.  He  is  to  the  full  as  restless, 
confident,  and  yociferativct  but  he  is  not  equally  indomitable ;  and  | 
have  some  doubts  whether  with  all  his  bustle  and  vehemence,  he  ever 
ascends  to  the  true  sublime  of  tumult  which  inspires  his  learned  and 
unemancipated  friend.  The  latter,  who  is  in  himself  an  ambulatory 
riot,  dashes  into  a  legal  affiray  with  the  spirit  of  a  bludgeoned  hero  of 
a  fair,  determined  to  knock  down  every  friend  or  foe  he  meets  '*  for  the 
honour  of  old  Ireland."  He  has  the  secret  glory  too  of  displaying  his 
athletic  capabilities  before  an  audience,  by  many  of  whom  he  knows 
that  he  is  feared  and  hated.  Seijeant  Goold,  who  has  not  the  same 
personal  incentive,  is  more  measured  and  courtly  in  his  uproar,  and 
will  often,  long  before  his  lungs  are  spent,  as  if  his  dignity  had  taken 
a  sudden  fright,  declare  off  abruptly,  and  invoke  the  talismanic  inter* 
cession  of  tlie  Bench.  Let  not  the  unlearned  reader  imagine  that  I  am 
affecting  a  tone  of  idle  levity.  These  forensic  rants  are  of  daily  recur- 
rence ;  and  to  have  nerves  to  withstand  them  is  a  matter  of  no  little 
moment  to  barristers  and  clients.  It  is  within  the  sanctuaries  of  justice 
that  much  of  the  rough  work  of  human  concerns  is  transacted ;  and  the 
subjects,  to  be  handled  well,  must  be  roughly  handled.  The  knave 
must  be  vehemently  arraigned;  the  injured  clamorously  vindicated; 
the  factious  and  dishonest  witness  tortured  and  stunned  until  his  soul 
surrenders  the  hidden  truth.  The  roan  who  can  do  this  is  of  value  in 
his  calling ;  but  should  his  taste  recoil  from  the  rude  collision,  he  may 
still  attain  to  legal  distinction  by  other  and  less  rugged  paths — but  as 
he  values  his  interest  and  fame,  let  him  resign  all  hope  of  making  a 
figure  in  a  Nisi  Prius  court. 

Serjeant  Goold  passes  in  the  Irish  courts  for  an  eloquent  advocate. 
In  one  sense  of  the  word  he  is  so ;  for  though  far  from  being  a  pleas- 
ing speaker,  and  having  manifold  defects  of  delivery  and  action,  he  still 
contrives  to  make  a  very  strong  impression  upon  a  jury,  where  feeling 
is  to  be  excited,  or  the  understanding  forcibly  impelled  in  a  particular 
direction.  His  faults  of  manner  are  angularity,  abruptness,  and  violence. 
His  articulation  is  rapid  and  unmusical.  His  diction  has  no  equability 
of  flow,— it  bursts  out  in  irregular  spirts.  But  he  has  a  clear  heaid,  much 
experience  of  human  character  and  passion,  and  infinite  reliance  upon 
himself.  His  tones,  however  faulty,  are  fervid  and  sincere.  His  8en«> 
timents,  though  oAen  extravagantly  delivered,  are  bold  and  natural,  and 
reach  the  heart.  I  would  describe  his  ordinary  style  of  addressing  a 
jury  by  saying,  not  that  it  deeply  moves  them,  for  that  would  imply  a 
more  regular  and  finished  order  of  speaking,  but  that  it  **  stirs  them 
up."  In  a  word,  he  bustles  through  an  appeal  to  the  intellect  or  pas- 
sions with  great  ability.  He  commits  many  faults  of  taste,  but  no 
essential  breach  of  skill.  The  jury  are  often  startled  by  his  detona^ 
tions,  and  often  join  in  the  general  smile  that  follows  those  little  per- 
sonal episodes  into  which  the  learned  Serjeant  occasionally  diverges ; 
but  afler  all,  they  see  that  they  have  before  them  a  man  who  knows 
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well  what  he  ia  about.  They  listen  to  hjm  with  atti»ition  and  respect ; 
never  suspect  that  he  has  the  slightest  design  to  pnssle  them ;  and 
when  they  retire  to  oool  their  fancies. in  the  jury-room^  feel  extremely 
disposed  to  agree  that  the  views  he  had  Uivown  up  to  them  were 
founded  in  the.  justice  and  good  sense  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Goold  sat  in  the  last  Session  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  The* 
occasion  of  his  presence  there  is  much  to  his  honour.  I  have  not* 
heard  by  what  particular  influence  he  was  returned.  It  is  sufficient 
to  state,  that  he  had  already  earned  a  character  for  talent  and  public 
integrity,  which  pointed  him  out  as  a  fit  person  to  co-operate  in  de- 
fending the  last  pass  of  the  Irish  Constittttion  against  the  meditated^ 
surrender  by  its  perfidious  guardians. 

The  secret  history  of  the  Union  has  not  yet  transpired  in  all  its* 
ignominious  details.  A  work  professing  to  perform  sudi  an  act  of  his- 
torical vengeance,  and  emanating  from  an  eye-witness,  was  undertaken 
about  eighteen  years  ago.  A  kind  of  prefatory  volume  takmg  up  the 
subject  at  an  ominous  distance,  was  published  as  a  specimen.  The 
contoiuation,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  the  commencement,  was  anxi* 
ously  expected.  I  have  no  authority  for  asserting  that  there  was  any 
tampering  with  the  writer's  indignation ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  as  a 
curious  coincidence,  that  the  suspension  of  his  design  was  coeval  with 
his  appointment  to  be  judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  Dublin,  over- 
which,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  old*maxim, ''  Major  h  longinquo  reve- 
rentia,"  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  presided  in  a  style  of  the  most 
imposing  dignity.  He  haa  for  many  years  been  a  resident  of  France ; 
acvnetimes,  no  doubt,  sojourning  in  the  Isle  of  Oleron,  where  our  sea- 
laws  were  originally  compiled  and  promulgated  by  Richard  the  First, 
and  latterly  in  the  town  of  BouIogne-sur-Mer,  where  his  marine  medita-^ 
tions  must  be  greatly  assisted  by.  the  visible  aspect  of  '*  things^^^ont, 
jeisam^  and  ligaUf"  to  say  nothing  of  the  cheering  influence  of  an  oc-* 
casional  wreck,  in  reminding  him  of  the  convenience  of  judicial  func*' 
tions  that  can  be  performed  by  deputy.  Had  Sir  Jonah  Barrington* 
persevered  in  his  design,  he  would  have  had  some  strange  things  to  teU' 
of  the  honourable  gentlemen  who  sold  their  country.  There  was 
much,  however,  that  could  not  be  concealed.  The  measure,  smoothed 
and  varnished  as  it  might  be  to  meet  the  public  eye,  retained  all  the 
coarse  and  disgusting  outlines  of  an  Irish  job.  It  was  proposed  in 
1799,  and  rejected.  The  following  year,  the  proposition  was  renewed 
and  carried.  In  the  interval  wonders  had  been  done  in  the  way  of 
an  amicable  arrangement.  The  predatory  rights  of  an  Irish  repre- 
sentative were  duly  considered  and  admitted.  A  vote  and  its  con* 
comitant  privileges  were  not  now  to  be  estimated  at  the  old  market- 
price  of  seven  years  purchase  but,  being  to  be  bought  up  in  per- 
petuity, a  just  and  commensurate  equivalent  was  allowed  to  meet 
the  increased  cost  of  a  migority,  all  kinds  of  compensation  in  pos- 
session and  reversion   were    fordicoming."*       Peerages  were  given 


*  Numerous  anecdotes  of  the  legislative  biggUng  on  this  occasion  are  current  in 
Ireland^ — some  of  them  sufficiently  dramatic.  One  member,  for  example,  tendered 
his  terms.    They  were  acdcepted,  and  a  verbal  promise  given  that  the  contract 
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down.  Th«  Bench  was  mortgaged,  Tlie  earoetl  of  a  jmsiDil  tr«t 
advanced .  ^ .  #oi^|d^  Jimiimifsmm^^^^'^^-  r^V^i^ioftary  pUcemao^ 
Borovgh^ti^^i^.  ,4f daredi^ibai  fi^iix»'*fMpki^l  dhd  so  exceUexi^  and 
cerui}x^a^pn>vi^jq«  ftlRKliiCBp%CBdtt'#^iM^^  d^^  that  it 


in()iJd  hie«: 
yi%tt<w'Qfi/ity^lMftit«»wlM  itiVteritfler.  ;rheip  py'w* 

niaVv;  v]5}m  iy/ia,w»«r*fe««  M^thfe»^1>dWfc  «W»  mh^  tp 


to  precipUaiera  iMaMiQa'tlMt  iidS  aunditfJctdld'^airHh^  PPinp  Ql.jmp^ 


to  precipi^i^r^  ^n^lAioS'tliat  iidS 


tain'Rpc^ ;,  4jia  pari^diAal  eol^s^  of  A^^Oo^thuiloiiiby'  theJoi^^^ffll 
tkJi  of  t|ie  lp^.iuH^tii»»  Attt*Hb  {»]«tty  giti^a!  'iWcttmy  *  of,  I;j[^  ^ 
pro^er^  ^t]iii^,4«ca|f  #fpiiJblic  spirit  ^  •tfc<*'riji6^1i  Hf  tection,^-^^^ 
lisrdf in^vq^ci«s».»woder    oonflagyaifioM,  attdktters /ron^.^^,,^,, .., 
coilklb^eSft  uopraiKdebted'  in  i  she  ifthbls  of  i  fa^p^iy"  ^buntry ;  Jo^^^/^, 
these/aod^similair  vilitalioii6»:alI'CVigiimtit)g  iathe  ^otnprel^enuvi^^i^    j 
iostViiiable.efiorta  of  the  prophets  themseir^to  falsify  their  preai^iiq^f ,  • 
the  ,t7nioi[i,.^twithsUAdiQg  die  detilerits  of  fts  supporters^  pight  k>f^.  . 
sinee  havc^  ccafed  to  be  a  atanding  topit;  of  popular  execratioDi>,.  Tl^,,  . 
disaster^  that*  in  point  ittf  fact,  hav«  folloived,  were  pretty  a9curatfljf.  , 
foreseen  6y  the  nsen  who  opposed  thir  nradi'  vaunted  measure.:, ,,pt!p?X; 
failed ;  hut  they  difi  their  duty  feaerlessly  and  wett,  and  not  pn^,  pt 
them,  it  ]|  hut  just  so  sayi  in  a  spirit  of  more  entire  self~obliyion|i(^i4 
mote  earnest, sensibility  to  his  pnUie  duties,  thati  the  person  wffPMt 
name  IS  jprefUed  to  the  present  article.    His  manly  and  uprjgnf  C09*    . 
dttcti'^  usi^  inlrelafid,  excited  deep  and  lasting  resentment,  ...He.< 
was  stigmatised  m^  an  honest  Irishman,  and,  disdaining  to^tpni^  ny, 
afte^'Com|AianGes  for  hiaoHginid  ofihnce,  had  to  encounter  all  ihps/^.MU*.  • 
pedfipents  to  professieoal  adTancement  which  systematically  to!\if^e^ 
80  (^noxious  a  disqaalification.  .     •    '   jj- 

ticrb  t  had  intended  to  dose  my  observations  upon  Seijeant  Qi9p^x   . 
but  it  occurs  .to  roe  thai  there  remains  one  topic,  not  indeea  copne^tf^d 

_aJ .         ' '■ — : — r'  ;*  .', 

■botiM  De  Ikithfolly  olwtrvtd.    He  insisted  upod'a  trritten  giiArantee,    l^iawsSi 
rtinMi  kod  the  ireaty  broken  off.  The  laeaiber  wtatdo#n  i6the  b»u«^;'  tipltridtA 
A  viiiaotw^ahitigtie  against  the  proposed  measurew  As  seen  aa  he  iktMwn;'^^' 
writUfrSftlBaiitf  1WS  headed  to  hiiu.   He  put  it  in  his  poefcat.  foted^egssseUddi '> 
■peesiiAsn4,v«S  iedw-aMMea  appointed  to  a  lucrative  office  whip^h^.s^l^^ideyfl/ 
defying  the  histodan  and  lai^sbing  at  the  no^n  of  ptfsthamous  fame.         {    .  .^., 

•  qftlktf  Act  of  Union,  eighty- four  borwfght  itere diBfrsnchised.  ft^trdcilfiMi» ' 
to  the«hm4ilMof  15,006/.  each,  was  Foted  to  the  patiOBt.  la  tlttaAiite''ok  tiki 
latter  ifdbSto  ooedf  Lofff  Csstlereagh's  arguments  vaa  th^i  ^  patusiif  icAoldjaoe 
hare  been  brought  to  enter  upon  **  a  cool  examination/'  of|ihe  ffcncral  quettion, 
had  not  their  fears  for  their  personal  interestt  been  set  at  -*<wt  by  a  certainty  of 
compensation.  The  injustice  of  annihilating  provisions  in  family  setUements  reat* 
Ingnpon  the  security  of  boroughs  was  also  innsted  on.  I  like  better  the  steni 
logic  of  Mr.  Saurin  ;  *'  There  can  be  no  Injustice  in  denying  property  to  be  ae- 
quired  by  acts  which  the  law  declarea  to  be  a  crime*  As  well  might  the  highway 
man,  upon  a  public  road  being  stopt  iip,  exclaim  agiginst  the  di8tari>ancs  of  hla 
right  to  plunder  the  passengers." 
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wMi  hot  professipn^ji.  Uf^^  tm|jOfiio  jjiwii  .yUpriiiy ,  ^ttitjfo  Yhk  day  |0 
oft«ti  canvassed,  th^t  ^  tq^^i^r^wpoB  itdnigHt'^'iitrtsebM^ 
alKxde  to  the  evide^c^, >v)){d|i,hja.g^«^yi«'l^^  ^"^ii^t ot i\k9 

bain 
and* 

of  coflViciton  'upoa\i)0,otbi|^.i^^  li'avl  ' 

in^  \m^  liiade.  ]  t  K^«f.  ncJT^^tj^rAtm  Ae  »bDi«<<>P  l»Hfc  'd^featey,  «>»? 
the'lXiinates  of  the  evi4ei^pe^m^|uetlk»Pii'  XhrkcMtf  iil%  sB  Vtiiudinowi  ; 
th^<iV'^oifli^^  a\tQffeth(tx;,uiMttt  '((h^ibtitpaHv^cdK^emied-'ta  bi^pose' ' 


part^dti  of  the  several  parul.pf  ib»  eyi^qee;  iiid'that  Is'itif^^^ 
unNe^t^  couvjctioi^  ^]t  Mr.  Q^U  was  as  jaon^bkl  'tis  'oie  iposl;^,^ 
bigti-iWiiitf^  of  ills  aqc\j3^  ipf  ll^teationally  wilhh^dlh^  of  nAsrepre-  ^^ 
sei](tMg'a'sitigte  fact  which  fie.  was  called  npeii!  la  dkefose^    Re  was/' 
1  snMftit;  what  is  tecj^pic^aljty  (uiUed  '*  a>  bad  wJtness'^^Barrist^rs  afe'^ 
proVefrbidlv  so  (instead  of  an  answer  tbay  giveasptfeeb^).  '  Bfr:  Gboldj^' 
front;*  hi^  habrts  and  tem^anient«  is  peoaliaritf  to.    V^xk  eveiy   . 
mat^/,  great  and  small*  he, fa  hot  and  bastjr;  aftd  aitmouhce^  hTa  views   '\ 
witli^ine  tone  and  t^uiper  of  a  partisan.    It  ia  a  part  oflte  conbtltutioii    \ 
of  bU  'ntind  ih  have  ap  undue  confidai^ce  in  the  inlklliMity  of  hi&  f^ul- 
tiefli^^ndPih^'iinportahce  of  hi^  per^nal  concerns.  -  AlFthis  broke  out. 
■8  tl^\dpi^k'' every  where  else,  at  the  Bar  of  the  Hdnse '  ^f'' Common^:'  ] 
he  ddbra*!^  mote  repress  it  ^han  he  could  the  ^moyetnent  of  tits  ar-^ .? 
terie9 ;  *abd  the  etect  upon  the  niiadaof  strangers  to  his  peenfi^fr^'es"  ]^ 
may  tAtundfy  enough  have  be^p  unfiivottrabfe ;  bat  when  tfae  questioiji''' ,  * 
arisiti,  U'i  denial  of  a  collateral  and  unesaeatial  matter  bf  ftct,  a  lapse 
of  nMnbty/or  a  meditated  aupprcssion»  sardy  eswty  one,  wfko  wou14 
not  W^tonly  shake  the  subility  of  character,  should  fed  bdund  to  pufj 
the  tenor  of  a  long  and  honourable  life  agiinist  a  most  improDable 
snpv^ltfdn.''  'Iliis  was  tlie  view  taken  by  those*  who  knew  him  besi :_ 
simm^tMteit  by  the  late  Mr.  Grattan,  whose  friendship  alone  formed,, 
high  evidoice  of  a  spotless  reputatioo.    For  thirty  years  Mr.  (jratt^n 
h^}i(^:his,  ii^U.mato  Ixiend,  and  had  seen  him  pass  througb  tW.cOrdaa^ 
of  tvipe^r  iwbioli  tiiMly  aa  fa^  aa  any  earthly  process  can  trp;  ibscw^rt)^' 
and  •bbiiavr -*af  a' maA^  aiid  what  was  his  impasaioiieil  estelnyiatibn'? ', 
**  Hr/<#9old  is  t!it>r6ughly  knowa  ^  me.    I  would  stake  my  exisb" ' 
«M«  uppj}  h4ft,i#egrity,:as  I  would  upon  toy  own-     If  he  19  im  «oibei 
tritttaf  %  ki)Mi9MiT who  ia<to>  betimsted !"    To  this  aitteautiooy  ^n^  iti ' 
infeaiH^l  onmbt-'lMit  ^dtdfttlty  subscribe. 
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THE    THREE     BLIND    TIPPLERS. 

Thkeb  sigihtless  mmates  of  the  sky. 

Whose  names  were  Justice— Fortune — Cupid, 
Finding  their  public  life  on  high 

Somewhat  monotonous  and  stupid« 
Resolved  one  morning  to  unite 

Their  powers  in  an  Alliance  Holy, 
And  purity  the  Earth,  whose  pItKht 

They  all  agreed  was  melaocnoly. 

Quoth  Justice-— Of  the  world  below 

I  doubtless  have  the  best  idea. 
Since  in  the  Golden  Age,  you  know, 

I  ruled  it  jointly  with  Astrsa } 
While,  therefore,  we  on  earth  abide. 

For  fear  our  forces  should  be  parted. 
Let  me  be  your  perpetual  guide  : — 

Agreed,  nem.  con.  and  off  they  started. 

Love  first,  and  Fortune  next  descends. 

Then  Justice,  though  awhile  she  tarried. 
When  Cupid  cries — ^This  flight,  my  friends. 

Has  made  my  throttle  somewhat  arid  : 
Beneath  each  wing,  before  our  trip, 

1  poppM  a  golden  vase  of  nectar. 
And  1  for  one  should  like  a  sip. 

What  says  our  worshipful  director  ? 

The  proposition,  'twas  decreed. 

Redounded  to  the  mover's  gloiy. 
So  down  they  sate  upon  the  mead. 

And  plied  the  flagon  con  amore  ; 
But  not  reflecting  that  the  draught 

With  air  of  earth  was  mix'd  and  muddled. 
Before  the  second  vase  was  quafTd, 

They  all  became  completely  fuddled. 

Now  reeling,  wrangling,  they  proceed. 

Each  loudly  backing  his  opinion. 
And  'stead  of  letting  Justice  lead. 

All  struggle  fiercely  for  dominion : 
Whereat  her  sword  in  wrath  she  draws, 

And  throws  it  in  her  scales' with  fury. 
Maintaining  thai  the  rightful  cause 

Requires  no  other  judge  and  juiy. 

Fortune,  purloining  Cupid's  darts. 

Tips  them  with  ^old  tor  sordid  suitors, 
Makmg  sad  havoc  m  the  hearts 

Of  matrimonial  computers ; 
While  Love  on  Fortune's  wheel  apace 

Plagues  mortals  with  incessant  changes. 
Gives  flying  glimpses  of  his  face. 

Then  presto !  pass ! — away  he  ranges. 

Their  pranks,  their  squabbles  day  by  day 

Gave  censurers  a  better  handle. 
Till  Jove  impatient  of  their  stay. 

And  anxious  to  arrest  the  scandal. 
Bade  Fortune — Justice — Love  return ; 

But  to  atone  for  their  miscarriage. 
Lest  men  for  substitutes  should  yearn. 

He  sent  them  down  Luck,  Law,  and  Marriage.  II, 
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THB   MONTHS. — NO.  II. 

Februari/. 

SoiiB  one  bas  aaid  of  the  Scotch  noTels,  that  that  is  the  best  whidi 
we  happen  to  have  perused  last.  It  is  thus  that  I  estimate  the  relative 
value  and  virtue  of  my  betrothed  mistresses.  The  Months.  The  one 
which  happens  to  be  present  with  me  is  sure  to  be  that  one  which  I  hap- 
pen to  like  better  than  any  of  the  others.  I  lately  insisted  on  the  su- 
premacy of  January  on  various  accounts.  Now  I  have  a  similar  claim 
to  put  in,  in  favour  of  the  next  in  succession.  And  it  shall  go  hard 
but  I  will  prove,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  whom  it  may  concern^ 
that  each  in  her  turn  is  beyond  comparison  the  ''  wisest,  virtuouaest* 
discreetest,  best."  Indeed  I  doubt  whether,  pn  consideration,  any  one^ 
but  a  Scotch  philosopher,  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  truth  of  this* 
even  as  a  logical  proposition,  much  less  as  a  sentiment.  The  time  pre- 
tent  is  the  best  of  all  possible  times,  because  it  is  present — ^because  it  is 
—because  it  is  something ; — whereas  all  other  times  are  nothing.  The 
time  present,  therefore,  is  essentially  better  than  any  other  time,  in  the 
proportion  of  something  to  nothing  I  I  hope  this  is  logic  ;  or  metar 
physics  at  the  least.  If  the  reader  determine  otherwise,  **  he  may  kill 
the  next  Percy  himself!"  In  the  mean  time — (and  ihatf  by  the  bye,  is 
the  best  time,  next  to  the  present,  in  virtue  of  its  skill  in  connecting  to- 
gether two  refractory  periods) — in  the  mean  time,  let  us  search  for 
another  and  a  better  reason  why  every  one  of  the  months  is  in  its  turn 
the  best.  The  cleverest  Scotch  philosopher  that  ever  lived  has  said,  in 
a  memoir  of  his  own  life,  that  a  man  had  better  be  born  with  a  dispo- 
sition to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things,  than  to  an  estate  of  ten 
thousand  a  year.  He  might  have  gone  farther,  and  said  that  the  dis- 
position to  which  he  alludes  is  worth  almost  as  much  to  a  man  as  being 
compelled  and  able  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  !  Nay,  he  might  almost  have  asserted,  that,  with  such  a  di^)o<- 
sition,  a  man  may  chance  to  be  happy,  even  though  he  be  born  to  an 
estate  oi  twenty  thousand  a  year !  fiut  I,  not  being,  thank  my  stars  1 
a  Scotch  or  any  other  philosopher,  will  venture  to  go  still  farther,  and 
say,  that  to  be  able  to  look  at  diings  as  they  are,  is  best  of  all.  To  him 
who  can  do  this,  all  is  as  it  should  be — all  things  work  together  for 
good — whatever  is,  is  right.  To  him  who  can  do  this,  the  present  time 
is  all-sufiicient— or  rather  it  is  all  in  all;  for  if  he  cannot  enjoy  any  other, 
it  is  because  no  other  is  susceptible  of  being  enjoyed,  except  through 
the  medium  of  the  present.    But 

-—  **  Ye  gods,  1  prate 
While  the  most  noble  month  of  all  the  year 
Stands  unsaluted  by  1" 

From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  is  but  a  step.  Consequently, 
ftofm  the  ridiculous  to  the  sublime  must  be  about  the  same  distance. 
In  other  words,  the  transition  from  metaphysics  to  love  is  easy— ^as  Mr; 
Coleridge's  writings  can  amply  testify. — Hail !  then,  February  I  month 
and  mother  of  Love !  Not  that  Love  which  requires  the  svn  of  Midsum- 
mer to  foster  it  into  life ;  and  is  so  restless  and  fugitive  that  nothing 
hold  it  but  bands  made  of  bright  eyebeams ;  and  so  dainty  that  it 
t  be  fed  on  rose-leaves ;  and  so  proud  and  fantastical  that  bowers 
of  jasmine  and  honeysuckle  are  tiot  good  enough  for  it  to  dwell  in,  or 
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the gretatiiinf «dft iaM>uglix^or)iUfiMMiuy praw^ ' biM it 4aw%  mt btoeaiii 
aiUdBn  jdariMipiap^'  aaA  traid  on  ^Tutk^iodiirpMs,  <aiid  4>rMthe^  th^  breatb 
^  pMt&a^  aiidwBo'  'fihflif^'  tbdt^k  onaattpaM^^  ttt:  ^nights-  vtitfaiii 

diatilBfiDtti'iBtotiife'aii  boU45ftint  VMentitoe^f«idfnihg,^^»id«tfl»liy  ifts 
iip^  nMAag  te' oim:iarMile,  'ui^ilistemig  adliiQtt^  faytig  Iwlhe  ^^4«reei 
tbmdkr'^'-of  dieitwop^aiiy/fios^ntei'flr  knock i-^iW*'! '  Bekmtiaj !— 
vhgi<i'nio(liev«i|/tlitB:loitt  M  flAi1«^e»*^wbiiph}dltfs-4))iiast)<fbe  dayttiiat 

«teTv»lifeio£4iho6e*^fao  Were- not 'toiB('W«e-t^kdiiiit  iv-fyb  a/nenen^to 
4ieiir  ettbraccs'l'  '  •  .»»•-/.  v  ../  .  .^  <.'  i.  .-<    w-  /.  /-  .   •   •• 

Th»aBgr«#ftder-iini«t:iiot' (begrudge  me  th^&  itmo««iiir)littl8^rkap« 
iodies*  He nnMtteitt«ttb««  tHat'EU  ave^nov  trar^wise a&fl mmd  ashe ; 
ittid  at  tn  imaatfh^  pennk<«di«H>'(p*J>e,-fora^«innqeBt^'  a'taotia^ 
^ptcbool4bcrf»-*-so'i|i  Febniafy  he  wast  oot  object  to  my  feoftfkiding'bim 
^ttbere  areflnick 4>efson8  iirthe  w^rldaayoungTUkdleB'iflio  iwroiiat 
yet  fiaidbtd  dmt*  edorcatian  I  he  niust  not  iariist,  drat^  '*  baoauaa  ilc  n 
virtttouB,  tbertt  shall  be  no  move  oakes-  ami  al^  *''  •Besidea^  ^hamyftim 
fhttk,  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  quite  &ir  to  bomplain  bf  iis  tiadapmMn 
wmen^  even  if  we  do  ooeasionall})  insttiuace  into  ooriucahrafiena  m 
linr  lines- that  are  direeted  to  our  own  cxdusite  aatkflictkMi^  Far  hmh 
iromMe  to^hint  aught  against  the  liberttlity  of  <^e'  wordty  i^mfHrieam 
of  this  nnmaculate  miscellany,  the  N^W  Monthly  Magacina  Bit  I 
niust  thiiik  that  no  pecuniary  pay  would  be  eqaivaSene  Uy  the  p#ivlc^ 
«f  vwiting  nonsense  now  and  then  ;  and  editoirs  ks  well  at  readeraaoay 
YestasBural  that  if  once  they  enter  into  a  eonspiraey  to  cut  «b  iiihaily^ilr 
4|^ni:iihia«weete8t  source  of  our  emolument,  we  shalW^y  eooh  strihtt 
^«^fef  if  a  taan  is  always  to  write  sense  and  reason,  hetBo^jfht  asHrattbe 
mamitkm'  at  once — which,  we  of  the  NewMonth^  JtottenMiiJuliuiithat 
none  of  na are.  I  put  it  to  the  candour  of  Mr.  Coroumliitnaell^  whathnr, 
if  i  were  to  insist  on  placing  my  name  in  the  comer  of  each  of -sfacaa 
>egregiooa  portraits  of  The  MfmthB^^so  end  90  piuxit  lS2^^-4m'^oM. 
mot  fitter  me  double  price  to  refrain  from  ao  unperiodieal  a^pKKseadittg'l 
Then  let  him  use  his  interest  with  the  Editor  to  aHoii^  me  bttt^haila 
page  of  nonsense  in  each  number,  and  I  am  content- eb  left^fe  poatarity 
ill  fibe  lurch)  and  live  only  till  I  die.  I  have-now  •xpendedwy.poitiaii 
«df  thia  pitper,  and  sliall  henceforth  willingly  *^  keep 'bounds^' 'laUf^tfae 
neatt  otNith — to  which  end,  however,  I  must  be  pennitted  to  oaM  iaidbe 
-aidofiay  able  suggestive,  Now. 

•NoW)  ^le  Christmas  holidays  are  over,  and  afl  thoaoow  ii^iRoaNii 
could  not  make  the  first  Monday  in  this  month  laok  any 'OthelFj  dHD 
'bkwk  in  the  homi^^loving  eyeaof  little  sehool*<boy»'t'and'  tfaeialitMa^^f 
JLoadon  are  onoe  asore  evacuated  of  happy  wondering*  fiieeay  -  thatJlook 
any  way  but  strait  before  them ;  and  sobs  ayphmrd^awd'sot'iawfid  fUbm 
ane  aeen  taiasue  from  aundry  poat^haiMNitliat  carry  sixteen  snaiddi^k^- 
oluding  oakea  and  boxes;  and  theatreaare  no  long«r'ceiisi^iQiia*of«iaa* 
jOonMaona  Schis  de  rire^  but  the  whole  andience  is  like  ihtci  Wotdft- 
worth'a  cloudy  **  which  moveUi  altogether,  -  if  it  move^at  fdli*'»-«HJSii*  s«- 
roitcAe, — Now  newspaper  editors  begin  to  think  of  disporting  themaelvea ; 
for  the  great  national  school  for  '*  obiidren  of  a  Urgjer  ffrpwth''  is  met 
in  Saint  Stepben*s  Chapel,  ^'  for  the  dispatch  of  businesa'  and  of  time, 
and  conseqnently  newspapers  'have  %eoomef  d  uofMntlty,  and*"diOae 


wniflM irho  m^^tkfBwmAfmy^tfwmmAtteMAe^         ithrin  unriqintbgi 
gone.    Nbw»«.tke  stOfiia,4»i;-Bao^tx^indw»»^iMsjaff'iT^^ 
'^pftaie  of  the(wk^elibo«i"(pfiimiiuDerable  vitedb  u ^whUk  IsMbaf^  imp 
bi^pff^io  mMl  iifami(tift«r/4i(lQiig^  abaencc^^^ikali  tliey.mftboin^nqidi 

ir-iiskadioiiitbe^fliiiloiM,!  jtoo.nlajF  aalidbf (^kyytelrf^Mbedlgr  ^maa'-Akatfi 
^wi)r/dte  )dpeBft9lults<^ltetIydttrBiMtr4rfiar>  k  ^eipitfieiMeBtlyDciiidif^ 
tluttiheMieftnpi  ^pfMif^aii^tftjiettaiJkimbmteito  aiidc<iiiilin|j;indx>aa»iakl^ 

in  the  way  of  their  business. — ^Now,  a  sudden  thaw  after «ftiv«tfkf»  iroA 
pfiiltb^i|i^dMtft8iiiiaf.4Sbe^ilidtiW^  pidil«»^$fefi4i*heii^h>N 

(oiWog  Saint 0ainosW8l«eet'be8in«^fkBoivfiAMtf>agaiBr;  :diie  ste|rf)of 
BiggBttk  «w>pMflsdtofobetiig'preMed>bi|t'ng^  Aeti;  kui 

tke?d9^idtu\wahckfitmtnH\ftoceimo^  witb  ^ajrfol^^tnJpinribg 

iter>beAutifolJcHiiiG^iin./uir^  ^mtfea^^  pm  fiaeb&iQd«^»)tUe 

dtisensi/aiHlitbeiri.mvflftibiigiA  .tO'  ^ie  them  to  Hyde  Pado,  iNi4lMkriBg 
aAainad^WdKogKili-waift^  tAcy-  ibat  ^bm:^  isAOt  ftilQn^tb«nitwei|iiDtf  to 
cboBaaribetweontheffited  their  betteta^Qn  the  odier  side^tfae  rtul ;  riMa 
ihsf  laflrtf ^having  isome  abroad  to  take .  the' air*  (of  diejnddes-af 
thuk  rhhriag«a)  aitdtkHltbe  tkne  aad  eure  the  vapoursyr^pehnit/ Jncfui- 
•ittve  iC|i|iiqBtilMk8'to  ggi»  at  theiA  through  plate^glasa,  alidiaacy^.odt 
Iritbdut  raaaosi^  tKat  tbey  l4ok  like  flowers  seen  tbrough  flowing  ;iv«tekr« 
IAfy'0^-^^44.^^for  etxarople,  1^  an  oyerblownroae ;  Lady  VLw*r-^]ike 
ftrpaintiM  la^-pea ;  ibt  Ccnlntte  of  B  ■  like,  a  newly .  opeied;  ieqiplft- 
UosMoi*^!  '«Dd  her  ^kmure^oking  little  sister  beside. bi^r  like  » <firam- 
TBsekWMliow^^Widtisv  being  on  the  wane,  and  Spring  only  on  i^'O]^ 
pir^bolif^FaAieB)  fbr.  oaoe  in  die  year,  begins  to  feel  beniidf  iaia^stale 
■Pinfaerfrnywiiri^  saA  her  jnitaisieM,  the  milliners  and  tailors^  doa-t  know 
idriit4o;tfifayb;>  Mrs.  Been  diakes  her  head  like  Lord  Burlctgh^'trnd  da- 
fllkiesito  dfitamiine.ea  to  what  may  be  the  fate  of  future  waistv^  had 
W&'Stsitaaa  equally  eautious  of  eomMitting  himself  in  the  afl^  of 
celhbBa^  aia|d  botb  «gvee  in  eomlng  to  the  same  cdndusion  wMi  Oae 
mmuinmmn  m  Tom  Tbtaiibr-^hat, ''  as  near  as  they  ca»  gueib^ •  di^y 
«Biniiee'teiir*4-^Now9  therefore,  the  faslHonable  shops  amahorajofjtMi^ 
tannq,  aad>iMme,ean'diow\war^  thiit  are  stricHy  in  teason;  jeBkefft  the 
atatilnietV'  -^t  ^"^^i^h  for  all  the  rest  of  the  year  is  dvUmtaf^  die 
diJA^  tlcaawt'ftn  tW.  first  Ibifrteen  days,  gayest  of  the  gajM^nrrlieve 
the  poetry  of  love  and  the  loye  of  poetry  are  di^layed  undep  aJlpdsai- 
Uadiidifimpowible  fcrma  and  metaphors,-r*-from  little  cbpids  creefiing 
-«dl  o&dsbbagie  «oae8y{t». large  overgrown  hearts  stufied  witbidbUble- 
'fciiMdad4iprt>iBW»<anduaeiiagt»teoa8'cdBttplaintg  in  vevse  while  d)ey:lj^y 
4iDtbeteawa:flagws»'  .AndtiMs  brings  us  safe  back  to  the.  point  frofai 
^wbMti'tfe \mm^:^bal^ yrewwturely  aet  oat;'L«-fQr'  Now,  on.  good^ Saint 
MalMiiiiiw  <tj>evei.  l^lltbOi.rt^»Bg  gtoQraik>tt  (of  this  ittetrofolis /jiriw  ieel 
dHil<tlie|D:baiMr.rea$bed  die  ege  of  M^scretioo,  think  it  iWll  linte  for 
dienVio  All  id ilove,  «(r . fceitfsdlea  in  love,  with.  Accordingly^  inAdte 
ara^dia  crOwi^uiUatbat  movef mminglSi  hPH^een  embbssed^taargtae, 

.  •*  And  tnosfe  rhyme  now  who  never  rnyined  beiore, 
'"•  ''     '*''"Awl  those  Who  dfirays  rhym<^  tiow  rhyme  the  rti6V^  ;♦*  '  '     ' 

t»<diettlyter/di«niiyirof  tbe.  newly  appointed  twopenny  poatmaft  the  next 
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morning ;  who  oortea  Saint  Valentine  ainloflt  as  kittariy  as  does  in  her 
secret  heart  yonder  sulky  sempstress,  who  has  not  been  oaUed  upon  for 
a  single  twopence  out  of  all  the  two  hundred  thousand*  extra  ones  that 
have  been  drairni  from  willing  poekets,  and  dropped  inCo  canvass  bags, 
on  this  eventful  day.  She  may  take  my  word  for  it  that  the  said  svl. 
kiness,  which  has  some  show  of  reason  in  it  to«^ay,  is  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  her  pretty  face  oilener  than  it  is  called  for  :  if  it  were  not  so, 
she  would  not  have  had  cause  for  it  now. 

But  good  Bishop  Valentine  is  a  pluraltsti  and  holds  another  see  be- 
sides that  of  London. 

**  All  the  air  is  his  diocese. 

And  all  the  chirping  choristers 

Aad  other  birds  are  his  parishioDers ; 

He  marries  every  year 
The  lyrique  lark,  aud  the  grave  whispering  dove  ; 
The  sparrow,  that  neglects  his  life  for  love  5 
The  household  bird  with  the  red  stomacher  ; 
He  makes  the  blackbird  speed  as  soon 
As  doth  the  goldfinch  or  the  halcyon." 

Let  us  he  off  to  the  country  without  more  ado ; — for  who  can  stay  in 
London  in  the  face  of  such  epithets  as  these— that  seem  to  compel  us, 
with  their  sweet  magic,  to  go  in  search  of  the  sounds  and  sights  that 
they  characterise?—"  The  li/ric  lark  !"-~Why  a  modern  poet  might  live 
for  a  whole  season  on  that  one  epithet  I—Nay,  there  be  those  that  /wre 
lived  on  it  for  a  longer  time— perhaps  without  knowing  that  it  did  not 
belong  to  them!  "The  sparrow— ^^flf^  neglects  his  life  for  loteT 
"  The  household  bird,  with  the  red  stomacher  /'* — That  a  poet  who  could 
write  in  this  manner,  for  pages  together,  should  be  almost  entirely  un- 
known to  modern  readers,  (except  to  those  of  a  late  number  of  the  Re- 
trospective Review,)  would  be  somewhat  astonishing,  if  it  were  not  for 
tie  consideration  that  he  is  so  well  known  to  modern  XDitcrs !  It 
would  be  doing  both  parties  justice  if  some  one  would  point  out  a 
few  of  the  coincidences  that  occur  between  them.  In  the  mean  time,  tee 
shall  be  doing  better  in  looking  abroad  for  ourselves  into  that  Nature 
to  which  he  looked,  and  seeing  what  she  offers  worthy  of  particular  ob- 
servation in  the  course  of  this  last  month  of  Winter  in  the  country, 
though  it  is  the  first  in  London.  Our  "  now"  in  regard  to  the  latter 
place  finished  on  Saint  Valentine's  Day.  Let  it  here  begin  on"  that  day : 
for  the  first  half  offers  nothing  that  can  expressly  distinguish  it  from 

ite  sister  January. 

Now,  then,  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  a  strange  commotion 
may  be  seen  and  heard  among  the  winged  creatures— portending  mo- 
mentous matters.  The  lark  is  high  up  in  the  cold  air  before  day-light, 
seeking  for  the  unrisen  sun  ;  and  his  chosen  mistress  is  listening  to  him 
down  among  the  dank  grass,  with  tlie  dew  still  upon  her  unshaken 
wing.  The  bird  "with  the  red  stomacher"  has  left  off,  for  a  brief 
season,  his  low  plaintive  piping, ~ which,  it  must  be  confessed,  was 
poured  forth  for  his  own  exclusive  satisfaction, — and,  reckoning  on  his 
spruce  looks  and  sparkling  eyes,  issues  his  quick  peremptory  love-call, 

*  This  was  the  number  of  letters  that  passed  through  the  twopenny  post-oi&ce 
on  the  Uth  of  February,  1821,  ia  addition  to  the  usual  daily  average.— See  the 
Official  Returns. 
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ill  a  most  u^gribot  aad  husband-like  manner.  The  8(N|rrowS|  wb(» 
have  lately  been  Bulking  silently  about  from  tree  to  tree,  with  ruffled 
plnnee  and  drooping  wings,  now  spruce  themselves  up  till  they  do  no| 
look  half  their  former  sise  ;  and  if  it  were  not  pairii^^time,  one  m^ht 
&ncy  that  there  was  more  of  war  than  of  love  in  tlieir  noisy  squab- 
Umgs.  But  the  crouching  formsi  quivering  wings,  and  murmuring 
bffls,  of  yonder  pair  that  have  quitted  for  a  moment  the  daovirouil 
cdbal,  can  indicate  the  movements  of  but  one  passion.  Among  the 
ehoriaters,  the  only  one,  except  the  lark^  who  now  finds  leisure  to 
practise  his  spring  notes,  is  the  thrush ;  and  he  not  till  towards  the  ^4 
of  the  month — nor  then  unless  the  season  is  mild  and  forward.  The 
yellow-hammer  and  the  chaffinch  may  indeed  occasionally  be  heard 
towards  the  latter  end ;  but  their  short  interrupted  notes,  pleasant  as 
they  are,  can  scarcely  as  yet  be  called  singing,  but  rather  the  talking 
of  it :— for 

**  I  shall  not  ask  Jean  Jaques  Rousseau 
If  birds  confabulate^  or  no  $" 

but  sliall  determine  at  once  that  ^ey  do-— at  least  if  any  dependence 
may  be  placed  on  eyes  and  ears.  But  let  us  leave  the  birds  to  them* 
selves  now : 

**  Sacred  be  love  from  sights  whate'er  it  is." 

We  sliall  have  enough  opportunities  of  observing  all  their  other  pretty 
ways  hereafter. 

For  the  great  general  face  of  nature,  we  shall  find  that  much  iu  the 
same  apparent  state  as  we  left  it  last  month.  And  wc  must  look  into 
its  individual  features  very  minutely  if  we  would  discover  any  change 
even  in  them.  The  trees  are  still  utterly  bare — the  skies  are  cold  and 
grey — tlie  paths  and  ways  are  for  the  most  part  dank  and  miry — and 
the  air  is  either  damp  and  clinging,  or  bitter,  eager,  and  shrewd.  Bui 
then  what  days  of  sou  air,  and  sunshine,  and  unbroken  blue  sky  do  now 
and  then  intervene,  and  transport  us  into  the  very  heart  of  May,  and 
make  us  look  about  and  wonder  what  is  become  of  the  green  leaves 
and  the  flowers !  Now  hard  frosts,  if  they  come  at  all,  are  followed  by 
fuddcn  thaws ;  and  now,  if  ever,  the  mysterious  old  song  of  our  school- 
days stands  a  chance  of  being  verified,  which  sings  of 

**  Three  children  slidius  on  the  ice 
All  on  a  summer's  day. 
It  80  fell  out  they  all  fell  in. 
The  rest  they  ran  away  \** 

Now  the  labour  of  the  husbandman  recommences ;  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  watch  from  your  library  window,  the  plough-team  moving  almost 
imperceptibly  along,  upon  the  distant  upland  that  the  bare  trees  have 
disclosed  to  you.  And  now,  by  the  way,  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  get 
acquainted  with  all  the  little  spots  that  are  thus,  by  the  bareness  of  the 
treea,  laid  open  to  you. 

But  we  must  not  neglect  the  garden ;  for  though  "  Nature's  jour- 
neymen," the  gardeners,  are  undergoing  an  ignoble  leisure  this  month, 
it  is  not  BO  with  Nature  herself.  She  is  as  busy  as  ever — ^if  not  openly 
and  obviously — secretly,  and  in  the  hearts  of  her  sweet  subjects,  the 
flowers — stirring  them  up  to  that  rich  rivalry  of  beauty,  which  is  to 
greet  the  first  footsteps  otSprmgt  and  teaching  them  to  prepare  them- 
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ielvet  for  her  advent,  as  young  maiklens  prepare,  mondia  befinrehand, 
tefltefmaiviaga^flnli^faf setqeidMCtftkiti^^  .irihetfloiMMadunkciid 
fwtwairt  he/wlri»'4aBtetia  jsayithat  4ta^3;4«i«otiria  ^Ubar  a.  IM  ar*a 
iJiifalffapbtiM^t^Bai^liaoae  bMfe^mrli^  io^vM^Mm^  IK4f  i2i«  lowon 
ibf^^alidCBeliiwlMft  a^eonmoMoirtmia^te  «lirhiiig#i«ritibKi  ifaeif  niSem 
)i(»MqWi^arthei^9faii«CwlHlcrtl^  tba/iha 

19:  ^jkasiriwdkaianftkiaifiii^tltf^Tl^  (}(hiAf|^;|oa{t>c«iri  vio  >mQteaH 
oik;Ma^fiia}^«ndiAndc«ibtlitf  Mi9h^iritib^G|f^|lfi9}biAattpiic«k,iMia 
Iwaafbe^the^firaak  aiv^nthett^.thlf'  kCtie  lciw<er>tay0|caf»  aww»ith<i>i  wjii 
tflnm^aii.  aiiaoajs;  forfi6tvv'ti^aMb<iftV^*'>^^*Aii^^ 
an  IV  fff'ttieaa  aiieaat  fl(#dt&  froiaUbaiir  triii|eyt#hnnlyn<iimd  jaMft 
«»( kitoily  iMMrkiag  at  thm  «ay  taiWiiy  tmd/WCMivJw  ihtir  ^li»t^^iia 
iia)»^>aiid«bapiiig  libatr  tvimfoilQ«;^a«d'4i8lilUiy^  ihwfiah  MMBoaa^ 
^plAz-ift  ^rtcgettlng  raadyiQ  all  dM^  -dM  Aey-niif  iWduly  pea* 
pi«ad>tQ  jsi^  jdie  bright  proeeaaioii  pC4iea«ty  ihait  .ifl.to^  ^pmc  and 
gloififytlie. annual ooating-oii  of  fihctr  Mrerafgn^^adsTrthe  ^ingi-^ 
IlJatni0'Da»eof  all  this  can  be  aeen.  But.wbat  a  «a«a  Aaiild-irarbei  If 
iPaifaKH#  and  eared  to  know  of  noUiiiig  but  wbai  ,wa  aan  iee  iWoA 
pupfte  I 

"  Who«e  rotnd  is  but  the  mind  of  his  own  <^es^  ^  •     , 

He  is  a  slave — the  meanest  you  c^n  meet.^' 

^Biit  theic  ta  much  going  on  in  the  garden  now«  tliat  may  be  aeeii  by 
^4ho  naked  eye"  of  tliose  who  carefully  bok  6x  k.  The  bk>om  buda 
of  the  ahrubt  and  fruit-trees  are  obviously  swdling;  and  the  leavea  of 
die.  like  are  ready  to  burst  forth  at  the  firH  favourable  calL  Tka 
laumMMMia.still  braves  the  winds  and  the  frosts,  and  blooms  in  bfiAa 
defiatoocf  of  thenu  So  does  the  China  rose;  but  lae^ly*  and  Kha^ 
iMtden  wha  will  not  droop  though  her  lover  be  away»-^eeaiiae.«iie 
kaoirs  Uiat  he  is  true  to  her,  and  will  soon  retmrn^ — Now,  too,  die 
visible  kendds  of  spring  appear ;  but  they  have  not  yet  put  on  Jdttit 
gorgeous  tabards  or  surcoats  of  many  colours.  The  ducf  of  tbsaa 
ar^  the  tulips ;  who  are  now  just  showing  themselves,  shrouded  doady  m 
tkcijr  shdbtering  alcoves  of  dull  green.  The  hyacinths  too  have  aoHt  np 
their  trim  fences  of  green,  and  are  just  peeping  up  from  the  mtda^  m 
them  IB  their  green  veils — the  cheek  of  each  flower-bud  ptesasd-ted 
dttstering  against  that  of  its  fellow,  like  a  host  of  little  heads  paapuw 
out  from  the  pordi  of  an  ivy-bound  cottage,  as  the  London  ooHcii 
paiafa  Now,  too,  those  pretty  orphans,  the  crocuses  and  anavsdropa 
-*4hose  fiNandlings,  that  belong  neiUier  to  Winter  nor  Spring --*4uA  as» 
ncstber  Itngering  remnants  of  the  one,  nor  early  heralds  of  Ae  odMr~ 
abaiw  tbrir  modest  faces  scarcely  an  inch  above  Uie  dad(  eartkraa  if 
they  were  airaid  to  rise  from  it,  lest  a  atvay  ^'Mansb  wind*"  «hatikl 
winade  them  away. 

Pardon  me  Ma  rhapsody,  gentle  reader,  and  I  promise  tn  be  aa 
'^aaber-saited"  as  the  editor  of  an  encyclopedia,  for  thia  tv^rtnondia 
to  eoma. — Nothing-*not  even  the  mghtin|^e's  aong  in  the  Jasi  weak 
IB  April— diall  move  me  irom  my  *'  propriety.**  But  I  will  candidly 
confeas  that  the  cActs  of  May-day  snormng  are  asore  than  I  aMn  Wa»» 
tnarDoanawer  for.  Even  the  €himnay««woepeffs  are  ailosvad  t» 
port  tharosalvasthen;  so  that  when  that  arrive  thes^  i«  «»- 
wtot  Bftay.  happen.  
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it4iiik!»^daiii^'«irktol»«h«  wkefitmna^^imtmmt^  $miwipHttp^<jii^i 
gtaMg-'Oiily  ^W  1h«  tar- ^'  ik5i'fanA:db^(h«^tct'«i:>iat«r0U»Mit^ 

|cMl<  WMf<iiiMifek  otf  Iar'9i0ftf  tbakf  Hiteo'ilie  ^itlaiicbuef  C^eNBO^aMl 
Mito.  >T%^lij<jmttulWi>tf» lie^Ukya  cfa»MedHgifcaaem^iigiJto4tltli# 
ofettp  fitieliM  (t^«'MittitMt^s  iiflf  ift  li9if\msd:i  xt^i%a  Miair  uti'^i/biwte 

seen  k  iiibiMik'«qttat''m  i«A^  14««b  ftbeisiivBoglmgid.'  *$atcobe4av% 
«r«nkkg;)hel8Miill>6f  f9«a^4ty^M[>ii:otte*aidk» ^w  a  tarjr  fuitfiihrnkt 
txmu  of  i^ite'littbi^aOiMi  'AM  ttMfe  Im  te-dedMtvl^  anAia^i^di-at. 

file  hSgh  Md  MftiiMiV  ludd'of  Or«edd(  ymij-hmruk,  *iraa^M  ilMi«fclier  ' 
side ;  over  which  the  sun  sunk  gradually  with  indescribable  splehdfWftV 
Bat  tlie  twilight^ere  kr  fniieb  sh^ter  than  with^us)  -ndr  do  *thehues  of 
sunset,  though  mord  dMicate  and  soft,  linger  so  long  inilie  sky.  The 
ratife'of  Grf«ian't6aiiify  tentainating  in  the  capes  CoIoDaa«nliN«gh>« 
pontf  ^wat  Hvfrnkely  lofty,  and  tba  hills  finely  fwoded ;  jmd^Ui'm>ik6 
W<d6^gr6tttid  wtte  maantaias  coTered  with  snow.  .  Tba  islands:  of 
Miiylen^  IpseVa^  aa^  afe  Ifi^t  Tbnedas  came  ia  sight,  with  the^ktididir 
Ttov:  jButthe  Isad  af  the  Bast,  to  wMoh  we  wesa  fiua  S|>piMadhRigJ 
towhebtme  the  gfeat  ifhjeet  of  interMt ;  and  the  entnmcb  d&thaifiiaL 
daadltaat  last  opened*;  «  vessel  or  two  preceding;  us^.^  wfaea  xa>igaai 
from  tha  forftold  us  that  all  was  not  peace.  We  .weve  onlSBed,8iWN» 
aTurkiah  fij^are,  'iitto  a  position  near  tlie«bor&»  The  Mpssupldsn^ 
esdad  Ids  tmofttef.  '^Two4N»ats  iHMirded  us  on  both  sideKwitb^ai^atii 
and  ae^aral  officers ;  hxH  they  only  came  to  know*  if  we^iadtaM  diN^gti. 
to  aMist  llie  Greeks  widi.mres  or  ammuni^n,  ami  they  >atimttgi»h 
OS  pemiiasion  to  depaif.  •        ;  i.  •  w 

After  sMle  hours'  stay  we  proceeded  up  the  Dardanelles,.  BavopatOQt 
one  aidt  and  Asia  on  die  odier ;  and  soon  Turkey- opened  on.,  .us  wjik 
its  loTetiest  seenevjr.  I  do  aot  know  if  1  can  oonv«y  a  propeerideaioif 
it,  it  ia  so  diflfesent  IWmi  that  of  Europe.  What  gives  a  peevkar  heamyj 
to  the  Torldsh' towns  and  villages,  is  their  being  so  emVoeOBsed!in4s4ss» 
Yoa  afways  see  these  of  the  Kveliest  verdure,  hangiiig.09e«;aikhsllsidt' 
iag-tha  gfieaiMi  part  of  ^e  houses.  The  habitaUons  afe  rather  \tmf 
and  Mlt  gtSMrmy  of  wood,  with  gently  skplng  mo<k ;  they  ana  eitib^r 
of  a  red,  white,  or  lead  colour,  with  windows  of  frafaaWDik^  of  vroodr' 
The4kai*  white  nttparet  of  the  mosqae  i^i^es  eminent  ataidst  avetyc.vil- 
1^.  The  oeaatry  was  riah  in  nany  parts  widi  obrnr  wlneh  had  beeit' 
dveadf  eut  $  and  a  oool  ktosque  was  seen^'shaded  with  iu  liixuriiwia'  of* 
wood.  Blat  aA  this  only  whetted  my  impatience  to  Miold  Stars  ftool^aa- 
thoT«sltoV:dH4t;  aa4  fifghft  raRMdownaj^tooagineftfic.-  Faa^si^ 
last  few  iaya-tiie  sl^  faod  4>eooaio  mOse  hoafltiliil,  of  a  omms  iddKcaasi 
hhic»  h^Aufcd^nsar^tiie  koriaon  ^y-  a^iidgeof  wbitar^elondai  add  thai 
last  day  of  our  voyage  was  particularly  fine,  a'hen  «cg^ntla' 
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brought  us  towards  the  capita^  of  t!^  E^t.  _  The  first  vievf,  rather  dis* 
apiknnis'ybat  th^  sdrfbilti^2n'g'^h6r6sare  not  striking^  anil  you  are'ln- 
cHneS 'to  d^;  wherd  W d\^  m^Hic^Yic^  'bl^Cinstan'tlnoble  ?  But  wW 
yo^  ^tite^  tK6''e&HaVS«aihVnt%4>6lKmerc^Was^t^^^  W 

Ael'iite  6f  Ae-^cilV;'  fieifii^'Ui!?^^^^  rfse3'b#en  8o'  thiV 


III  iiicir  auucaraiiuc  ^  tiJicc«iuuii,us  ui   luc  iiufiui  »ic  u 

dows;    Ifut  h  is  theiiovel  arifl  l)featl!ffti!'  ttenMi  3« . , .  ,^. 

wrtK  Oj^ry  part ;  the  mnuraerabre  i^iirtarets,  some  w]tn.^i\ded  }Off^^^ 
tHaVgmt^ip  ft  Aesun ;  arid  the  suj^rto'^  irtosaiiej,  otR  j/^miv^af^n-y 
kttctl,'  axiS  towering  above  all  dtTier^uildlSigsi—wnicKYnlprei  T|^^J^'?4i 
of  a^  stranfger  wi&  feelings  urifchowii  a^'  the  siAt  cif 'anj^  oAer  Kuro^^  *^ 
nekii  crtv'"  *'   '  .'  *    j  ''".,*,'', 

Otnr' V^sserbeintf  bound  for  OdessiJ  prbceecfecl  "P  t^.e,|rf^^r^<p^l5lf|^^^^ 
vi!J'age  of  Buyukdert,  a  few  miles  distant,  celebrated  /or^Jtf^P^^IJjTif 
Thid^  afibrded  ah  excellent  opportunity  to  view  the  scenery'j.an^  Jew '^ 
who  Have  once  done  this  can  ever  forget  it.     Each  side  of  tKe/iwrT- 
a  noble  stream,  of  a  mile,  or  sometimes  half  that  in  widtti— was^tibicHy 
covered  with  habitations.     In  one  part  was  a  mosque  of  ^li^  purajt^^l 
white  marble,  most  richly  ornamented  and  gilded,  and  tbe  datl^'cvbineiif -^ 
around  it.     On  the  left,  a  summer  seraglio  of  the  ^uttan, 'mtn^JLi^ 
small  pleasnre-ground,  stretched  along  the  shore.     The  |^,^1^  ,<>(}[  W?.. 
European  side,  descending  nearly  close  to  tlie   river,   and  .P^^^bt  i 
wo6ded,  yet  so  small  that  they  looked  m  miniature ;  and  we  t^tt^^ 
Turkish  houses,  standing  in  the  river,  or  hanging  \n  parapets  oVer' 
oi*  thrown  l)ack  in  a  retiring  wood, — put  you  in  mind  of  whajl  vpo  % 
imagined  of  Chinese  scenery  and  dwellings.     My  view  oftei^  ^^f^ffi^  . 
with  delight  over  the  Asiatic  side,  as  the  scene  of  futurp  iMM^idfei^ 
At  last,  1  said  to  myself, — My  long  cherished  hopes  are  accompliahejl*: 
it  is  alT  oriental  that  I  sec :  but  my  expectations  are  surp^s^qa.. .  «^{t^. 
casting  anchor  at  Buyukdere,  the  captain  procured  a  boat  tOjOarry  W 
ba^  to  Constantinople.     One  Turkish  rower  only  had  to  pulf  agMi^f 
a  strong  wind  for  some  miles  ;  it  was  most  laborious  Wn^  pr  huK^'. 
though  well  paid :  it  was  the  fast  of  Ramadan ;  and  the  poor  fel 
pointed  to  bis  stomach  very  expressi  vely,  to  signi^  he  bad  ^^Ven  jiojf 
all  day.     It  was  evening  as  we  entered  the  basin  <>^  ConsWt^&gJeJ; 
and  it  wafs  like  a  scene  of  enchantment.     The  seraglio,  jn  P^Ck-^  J^E^ffii 
of  white  buildihgs,  beautifUlly  figured  in  front,  with  hanging  ''^^  9^ 
ledd  colour,  but  without  any  magnificence  of  architectiirei  stoM^ctoMp 
to  tTie  water's  edge  ;  behind  was  a  rich  and  moveless  mass  otcyvwissi 
valued  by  tbe  vast  domains  of  the  palace,  which  occasionally.  gU!Uf>p4. 
through  or  rose  over  it.     On  the  left  was  Scutari,  one  of  tpeE^ub^^        .^ 
on  tbe  Asiatic  side,  with  its  white  mosques :  and  as  wc  drew  iiearei;  llie 
landihg-placc,  large  1)oats,  with  Turks  of  all  ranks  and  dross^^  p^as^ 
rapidly  by.  "'  '"'  *  ^    '  *'  * 

We  were  not  aware  of  the  tumults  and  massacres  of  wtlfch^  (^008^11- 
nop)e  had  been  the  scene.  It  w^as  not  safe  for  a  EiVropeaB  to  oaf(^ 
through  Pera  and  Galata  without  a  janizary.  On  lan(^9g,at  the  }fi^et 
suburb,  we  'entered  a  coffee-house  :  but  the  T'urfcB.  with  imurijssiive  ces- 
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turn,  warned  us  away,  N^t  oiil^  t^e  VojiiW^i^ \>}ii  aHKtJh^.pppviUu^l , 
bore  arma;  the  very  tj|oy^  haCt^eiiT  pistbl^and  at4£;paa»ao/{f  hml  leavneii' .. 
to.dip  their  hands  in  bI6o<l,  ^hx^st  every  day  §Qine^  dreadful  at(Qcity,\ 
wa«  acted.'  There  was  no  mercyi foir ,tU?  Gfe^k^  v^h^qyer  disf^vj^r^ed : .; 
no  borne  could  sKetter  hnq^  f^^^  the  ^alace^  of  i\^  s^mba^sadofa^  Th^  ,; 
windows  of  the  Ip ftjr  apa^tnien^^  whef  e.  we  ^9^^^  logk^  dPli^U,  on  fi, ,  j 
cemetery;  W^  Its  cyi^efe^-grp^ye:'^  A?^8^^  in,  tV,fiPqR.r 

otmus^uets  and  [pistols  cQinmei:^!^  ^onj^ypL^^kfj^nd  wa^  kegt.up,'4t,  i^-^,, 
tervalrthrough  the  nii[it*:  thi^  i;^n^ere^  jffv^y  iUnsafe  to  waljk.^efce  |- 
%j«^n8pt/    61; ^ffie  Greek  .Ww^^^^      pohlmeo/ «;arc9k  9ife  n^r, 
rama^os.    IThosje  who  #ere  not  slam  iD;ti^e  tul^^It6  have  ueQ,it/^vfKtfiWi„ 
boDlesj  and  )^f\;  tfWir  famlfies  and  posses^ic«i9.  at  the,  mc^cy  .q^,t^l^ 
Turks.    T^e  vSilagi^  of  "^era^a  oA  th^'  ^ospborus  was  c^lt^t^^at^^,^ 
^e  for  the  beauty  ^ of  its  wom^aand.  the.uncoipmoir\oveliiiess.Q(\iJlSj^, 
litaatioh.  .  It  was  a  luxury  to'  a  stranger  in  the  cool  of  evening  iX)  9^,. 
theOreek  ladie&.apd  pr^icesses  walkioA  tbpeywith  ihejir  rav^a^^y:'^ 
tektcely  confitned»  aha  tte  rich  yiejT  iurn^  aside ;  tli^ir  clas^jlf;  ^ea|;m^^^  ^ 
uiii^fine^  fbrnis  harmopizing  well  with  the  e^q^uisite  scen^iy  awutid^  I' 
But 'now  every  path  is  silent  there,  and  their  palaces  are  deserteijl  ,f ,  ( ,. 
As  Tsat  one  afljsrnoon  bepeath  the  portico  of  the  Palace  of  the  Jani-  ^. 
laries  in'  Constantinople^  two  Greeks,  of  a  superior  class^  were  brp.^gl^^^ 
ia  undeir  a  guard.     It  was  impossible  not  to  be  moved  at  such  a  scenei  „ 
They  were  both  ^derly  men;. and  as  they  walked  with  a  firJ9  stepyitb^i^. 
looks  were  placid,  and  iresigned.     Their  fate  was  inevitable;  tne^rre-  ] 
treat  bad  Ueen  discovered^  and  they  were  torn  from  their  families  to  ^le.  ( 
Indeed  H.  ^^  Binjg^ular  to  observe  the  resignation,   approachif\g  tp,, 
apatbj,  with  which  the  Greeks  in  general  met  their  &te.     One  unfoijrr 
toaate  man  had  made  his  escape ;  but  so  strong  was  his  desire  afL^r,a|., 
km  weeks  to  see  his  fap)ily  again,  that  he  ventured  back.    .Tbe  very:,^ 
evening^  of  fais  retura  he  was  discovered  in  (jalata,  and  dragged  ibrth^,, 
The  Qreek  knelt  Aown,  folded  his  arms  on  his  breast  tranquilly,  withy; 
out  ahy  change  of  feature,  and  was  instantly  shot.     I  passed  by  tbp , , 
My  of  this  man  .twipe  afterwards  :  the  Turks,  as  was  their  frequent:,  .^ 
piketjce  after  beltieading,  had  fixed  the  head  between  the  knees  in  an  . 
upri^l^t  position,  so  that  its  ghastly  aspect  was  sure  to  meet  tbe.p^-  ^ 
stager.    The  Musulmen  certainly  excel  all  other  people  in  their  dexter ; , 
'ity  in  takiag  off  the  bead  at  one  blow.     Afterwards,  at  Smyma,.t.., 
^eat/darly  onb  morning  ^o  the  execution  of  twenty- three  GrQefcis^.^j 
«bo  Were  put  to  death  in  thia  way  without  pain.     But  the  scene  V9i^u 
ftoQ^ii  before  1  arrived  at  the  spot,  where  the  bodies  were  then  lying,, 
iaalieffl^'^  Tt'was  truly  shocking  to  see  how  cheap  human  lif^  wi^ 
helif.' '  Tbt  women  were  better  off  in  this  respect:  but  woe  to  thpae  ,^ 
^IfO  1U((l^'aii|j[1)eauty !  they  always  found  their  way  to  the  harema  uf,. 
^Tiiilii,  to  become  their  slaves  and  mistresses  ;  while  the  plain  qp^s., 
*firecfflffed  hothipg  about.    A  young  and,  very  lovely  Gre^  lyaS  pf-,. 
fened'&V'safel^jt^n  Armenian  mercliaat  at  Constantinople  fox  twenty.^  [ 
tbbtisafad  f^laatr^  (about  six  hundred  pounds).     One  of  the  pashas   ^ 
owed  h^m  thal^  si^,  and  sent  him  this  lad^^  who  had  become  bis  cap/- 
tiv^'as  pairai^ht,  ^ith  directions  that  he  must  sell  her  for  the  ful).,. 
uiidUjitj|.    .The  s^  were^^ indeed^  sadly,  degraded  at  .this  p^iqd.     At, 
the  ^tbnnai^of  Hwaly,  a  G^k.town  on  the  c<^t  of  Asia  ^iin^r^rtha^.. 
Turks  having  put  an  tKe  men  to  the  sword,  and  secured  the   few 
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beauties  for  their  seraglios,  sold  the  rest  of  tbe  women  for  Mtjpki 
or  thirty  shillings,  a-|>iece.>  In  several  of  Vie  warehouses  of  the  EngltA 
merchants  at  Smyrna,  the,  ladips  were  crowded  together,  of  all  kinda, 
ranks,  ages,  and  cbarn^s,  too  hajipy  Ao  esi?9^pe  the  bands  of  the  true 
believers,  never  daring  to  quit  thdr  retreat,  9nd  supplied  with  food  by 
the  generosity  of  their  protectors. -^Butcto  retura  |o  StambouL  How 
entire  a  change  from  the  freedom  and  gaiel;y  or  France,  which,  we  had 
so  lately  left !  The  women  iyou  meet  have  a  moat  repi^lsive  appearance : 
a  huge  cloak  hangs  down  to  their  feet,  and  a^  thii^  white  veil  coven  tli« 
upper  part  of  the  face  ;->t}ie  pallid  bu^  pf  the  fiinall  pi^rt,  exposed,,  widt 
the  dark  eyes  peering  earnestly  over  the  veil,  gives  rihem  just  tl^e.ap* 
pear ance  of  corpses. 

The  various  costumes  of  the  Turks  haveoiuch  interest  for  a  stcangecv 
They  are  certainly,  in  personal  appearance,  the  finest  people  in  Europe, 
and  their  figurea  are  much  set  off  by  their  magnificent  dress,.  Dnxmft 
the  feast  of  Beirara,  when  every  man,  from  the  prince  to  thfipy^wg 
puts  on  his  best  apparel,  nothing  could  be  more  striking,  tlj^.tl^ 
infinite  variety  and  splendour  of  their  dxessea.  The  beauty  'oC^^jf 
Turks  is  peculiar;  the  features  ha^w  a  general  .,hlun^^9a»  wi^boi^ 
*'  points  or  anglte."  The  thick  and  heavy  eyebrow  covers..a  ,4b)iX 
round,  and  dark  eye ;  the  nose  straight,  and  Uxe  chin  round«  widia 
very  handsome  mouth.  They  walk  extremely  erect ;  and  their,  laige 
limbs,  their  slow  pace,  and  flowing  garmenta^givetbema  ver^^.majfstit 
air.  They  will  sit  on  benches  spread  with  soft  carpets,  in  the  open 
air,  a  great  part  of  the  day  ;  and  you  see  some  of  them  rediniog  so 
moveless,  with  their  head  and  noble  white  heard  resting  on  tlieir 
bosoms,  and  clothed  in  a  light  pink  or  white  drapery,  that  they  briiig 
to  mind  the  scene  of  the  ancient  Roman  senators,  when  the  Gatbs 
first  rushed  into'  the  Forum  and  took  their  tranquil  forms  for  statues. 
But  nothing  can  exceed  their  indolence  :  they  hold  a  string  of  beads 
in  their  hands  of  dififerent  colours,  to  play  with  like  children,  frona  mew 
inanity  of  thought,  during  the  intervals  of  smoking. 

From  the  extreme  tranquillity  and  regularity  of  their  lives,  amd  their 
freedom  from  strong  passions,  derangement  is  a  very  rare  circum- 
stance with  this  people.  We  one  day  visited  the  house  for  lunatics,  the 
only  one  in  the  city.  It  possessed  a  spacious  comrt,  with  a  fountain 
and  trees  in  the  middle ;  and  the  eeOs  were  ranged  around.  Tke  per- 
sons confined  were  very  few ;  and  the  madness  of  each  one  was  qiaiet 
and  meditative,  if  such  an  expression  is  allowable.  There  wan  no  tio^ 
lence  or  strong  emotion  of  any  kind  manifested.  One  old  man  was 
happy  to  play  his  guitar  and  sing  to  any  visitor. 

J>ove  can  have  httle  power  on  the  mind,  with  a  people  amoqg  whom 
the  free  associattmi  of  the  sexes,  or  the  knowleoge  of  each  odber,  it 
forbid  by  custom.  For  ambition,  or  the  restless  desire  to  xiao  in  tiie 
world,  whether  to  riches  or  fame,  the  Turk  certainly  cares  less  tbaa  any 
other  being.  The  pride  of  fiunily,  or  the  trouble  of  sustamitf  4t, 
affects  him  little,  there  being  no  orders  of  nobility  amo0^tmeBi. 
Give  him  his  Arab  horses,  his  splendid  arms,  his  pipe  and  poflSse,  Ikis 
seat  in  the  shade,  and  the  Turk  is  in  general  contented  with  the  state 
which  Alia  has  assigned  him.  The.  pleasures  of  the  ^le  have  few 
charms  for  him,  for  no  other  natiop  c^i  ^vu4  bi^  temperance,  at  table. 
But  his  idol,  his  ruling  passion,  is  beauty :'  for  this  he  will  pay  any 
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wkse^  lie  will  procure  tbiafroni  every  aation :  when  the,  first  wilb  of 
niii  ^cy  begins  to  lose  the  freehness  of  hec  charms,  he  will .  seek 
aflother^nioi^e.seduGtife;  no  matter  whether  Persian,  Circassian,  Greek, 
or  Armenian. .  How  admirably  the  prophet  has  adapted  his  paradise 
to:  tbe  passions  of  hisVcoimtfyra^! — *'  The  hanks  of  Toses  on  which 
thetnie  believer  sinks  i^wn,  the  palm,  the  orange,  and  the  trees  of  per- 
fiime  ivavihg  their  eteriial  sni^^s  over  him,  the  foupfain^  which  gush 
airay  tHth  asdandaaVf  mji^lpcF^ — ailwdil^be  tame  and  unavailing,  biit 
bt  the  maids  o/imtii^rt'al  IjFe^ii^^  ty^o  await  him  there.*' 

1*11^  feast'df  l^iritb  having  ttbihmehifed,  we  went  to  see  "the  cele- 
Mited  ganie  of '^  jecirld,  or  hutYing  the  blune  javelin ;  forming  a 
party  of  six  gentlemen,  ^d  atteode|d  hf  three  janizaries  The  coQee* 
iiottes,  hot  t^e  softufhs  o^'dic'  city  are  often  beautifully  situated  and 
s&eded:  neap  one  of  Uiese  were  a  number  of  little  cars,  very  gaudily 
painted  and  canopiea,,  with  cafpcts  in  them ;  where  the  Tufk  reclined 
ittjhis  ease,  and  was  drawn  by  the  hand,  by  means  of  a  long  pole  affixed. 
Ine'  weather  wa^^yery  hot ;  and  our  path  was  tfayrough  the  immense 
Ii6r$l)-ground  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  .covered  with  its  dark  mass  of 
opUe  Cypress-trees,  The  tomb^stones  were  narrow,  four  or  five  feet 
high,  with  a  turban  of  stone  carved  on  the  top,  and  adorned  with  va- 
rioaf  iiiscriptions,^  many  of  which,  as.  well  as  the  monument,  were  richly 
gilded, 

Yoa  could  not  help  contrasting  this  Eastern  cemetery  with  that  most 
interesting  one  at  Paris  of  P^re  Li^  Chaise.  There  all  was  taste,  ele- 
gaace,  and  teBderAess>  The  beds  of  flowers  and  garlands  that  adorned 
iieneat  oMiisoleums  of  white  marble,  on  which  ue  sun  shone — or  the 
4urker  monnmenjts  which  stood  apart,  shrouded  by  the  cypress — all 
Icept  so  clean  and  sacred,  that  a  survivor  might  delight  to  retire  there 
td  monm.  Here  there  was  a  deep  and  impenetrable  gloom,  and  a 
Milfaiess  well  suited  to  it.  You  saw  only  here  and  there  a  female 
i^vre  sitting  on  the  earth,  and  mourning  at  the  tomb  of  her  husband 
or  son :  but  her  grief  had  no  voice ;  and  her  face  then  partly  un- 
ahonded,  with  its  pallid  hue,  looked  as  little  enchanting  as  death  it* 
^f.  On  etnerging  from  this  vast  cemetery,  we  descended  the  hill,  and 
CBtsred  a  small  wood^  where  groups  of  Turks  were  seated  in  the 
dttde,,  oc  lieneath  awnings,  smoking  and  conversing,  or  amused  with 
ahoffifoo.  ITie  field  of  action  presented  a  scene  truly  interesting  and 
ornmtal.  It  fopkved  a  kind  oi  amphitheatre,  the  steep  declivity  of 
which  w^  covered  with  innumerable  spectators,  who  sat '  in  rows  on 
^  gtfdi^,  their  turbaned  heads,  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
'iaJBg  in  ridgt^s  one  over  the  other  to  the  summit;  Alcove  these^  on 
4te^4f'6fm^'hiU,  were  pitclied  a  number  of  tenta;  and  beside  them 
J^tt4  a^verai  open  carriages,  filled  with  Turkish  ladies,  yet  veiled. 
'^  Siduoi  wafi  in  a  kiosqne  ^a(  overlooked  the  field,  before  which 
Wetii  irang^  hu  guards,  uncommonly  fine  men,  all.  in  white  dresses. 
^tsmtAiet  of  bean^nl  Arabian  coursers,  richly  caparisoned  and  held 
^grooms,  stood  around,  and  gave  a  variety  to  the  scene.  In  the  small 
^wef  below  v^ere  the  combatants  with  tbe  jerrid.  The  wild  Turkish 
ttusic  struck  up,  and  the  game  was  warmly  engaged  in.  The  dext&* 
fjty  of  the  players  w^s  admirable ;  starting  at  full  speed  in  all  direc- 
tloiii^  (ibejr  threw  the  jenrid,  with  infinite  skill,  and  warded  oiF  their 
•ata^mst'a,  or  caught  it  as  it  Qew. 
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XYQ£mp^li^9fl  pne,pne  mortiing  to  visit  tne  islands  of  CnaTcc,rnnppo^ 
, s^a  ot^yej^^spy^  miles  frpm^  tl[ie  cHy,^    Tne  sceh^'rj  tliej^  frAmmn'l^ 
i  r/^Hy  e3^(juisUe#    There  hdl  cohyept  Jn  eatKt^'a  reclusi^'^cojitj 
..wUJi  tox  a layeJ^er  retirement. '  A  party  o^  ttie  natives  w^ri^^^d^eft^in 


q^ite  amusing  sometimes  to  see  him  seated  beiieatl?  th^  '^Hi^im  df  a 
,  c^ikflfe^-house,  that  overlooks  scenes  which* have  no  eqiialf^y^ltJli^ftllttte 
.  ^typ»  of  cd^ee  or  sherbet,  which  he  sips  at  intervals,  musing  feetWOTJ*  'or 
eating  sweetmeats  with  childish  fondnesa;  while  his  deep  ext(}i%af  ij6- 
Jemn^.^y,  his  formidable  weapons,  and  lofty  demeanour,  aflterd'k  stngu- 
l^r  contrast.     On  landing  at  Prinkipo  we  y^ere  surrounded  by  a  '^tn&- 
.W  of  unfortunate  Greeks,  who  were  fruly  objects  of  sympatWyJ  ted 
pity.  .  They  had  not  taken  any  part  in  the  revolution:  but,  beingf ndt 
wnolly  free  from  suspicion,  were  sent  here  by  the  Turkish  goverrritt^nt 
to  await  their  doom.     What  this  would  be  they  knew  hot: "Uie;^  put 
the. most  eager  questions  to  us:  the  deep  dejection  of  Ifti^ir^iAwfe- 
.  panceSj^  for  most  of  them  looked  pale  and  wretched^  sheW4?d  'ho\^bittfer 
was  the  state  of  suspense  in  which  they  were  held ;  and  it  Wa^  not  fn 
bur  ppwer  to  give  them  any  consolation.  'v  *   -^ 

,  ^    We  set  out  very  early  one  morning,  a  party  of  six,  to'Tnake'lh(^^four 
'^  of  the  walls  of  Constantinople.     It  was  a  very  sultry  and  cloujdlfes^  diy  ; 
,  but  any  fatigue  would  have  been  repaid  by  such  a  promen&a^!  '  TTie 
^^country  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  it  is  vain  to  attempt  f 6 'de- 
scribe.    These  ancient  w^Etlls  have  a  most  noble  and  venerable  ap[(ear- 
'  ance;  they  are  about  forty  feet  high  in  many  parts,' with  their  foyers 
quite  sjirouded  with  ivy.     But  it  was  in  vain  we  attempted  to  flisdover 
,  the  place  of  the  breach  by  which  the  Turks  entered.      The  wh<$1e 
circuit  of  the  walls  is  eighteen  miles  ;  but  the  line  towards  the  ^ea  is  not 
so  lofty.     About  a  mile  off,  on  the  plain,  is  the  lofty  mound,  where 
Mahmoud  planted  his  standard,  and  first  beheld  the  city;  and| 'trans- 
ported with  its  beauty,  swore  by  the  prophet  never  to  stir  t1ien<^^  till 
it  wai  his  own.     It  is  directly  oppoaite  the  jrate  of  Tophcani,  Whence 
the  unfortunate  Constantine  made  his  last  saHy,  and,  being  mortally 
wounded,  was  borne  to  a  shaded  spot  near  by,  Where  he  expired. 
There  was  an  Armenian  cofFee-house  at  this  place,  outside  the  wall : 
we  entered  it,  and  soon  felt  the  reality  of  Oriental  luxury.    When  'ex- 
hausted by  heat  and  fatigue,  to  recline  on  soft  cushiotis  by  the  side  of 
a  fountain,  to  drink  Arabian  coffee  or  sherbet,  and  lake  the  Afginee, 
where  the  smoke,  after  passifig  through  a  vase  of  water,  comes  cooled 
through  a  soft  and  curling  tube  to  the  mouth;  all  this  acts  on  the 
senses  with  a  powerful  charm.     We  afterwards  came  to  the  ruins  of  a 
small  Greek  church  lately  destroyed,  that  had  be^n'  held  iti  pecnliar 
veneration^  on  account  of  some  sacred  fish  preserred  there  in  a  pool 
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ti|fj^  iQAoi^  ^i^. .  A^  thp,  ^torroing  of  the  city  by  Mahmou^,  thft.wall 
Qear  wbicli  \i^h  plvirch/stoid.  n^  conkidh^ai^preffaBL^y.  One  of 
ti)€;,Qrf^i^.p)rif^3  ^i^i^  trying  f^ome  ^s^  ^^^^  ^  hb  sitnatjon/  '  Oti  a 

«ou)^4ieapoj^tx>f  the  ,|^an,an^  swim  Ah6Sii  die  roohi,  a^'sat^  ^  lUibds- 
sibW  ^yrali,^  jSty^nge  io  say^/therthiS^  tfcWafiy  Hipr^nM-,'  art4't»1^ 
i^ri^i^sh  ;v^e/fi^j^res^ryed'tit)^lfite1y  iiimlftb  biuihey'tob fi^y^fktli^^y 
Wjyi^fl^rma^ters^^^^  iacrileffi/fftis  Tqrlfca'    IVhife  W^  Vrert  there, 

.m«^.f .,       ^     ,  .  .,   ^ *     .        .        . 

<^d^,,^e^  spt^ei^di^  ^s^ue  o(  Sultan  Mahmood  ;  bht  iio^Btt^pe^n 

^|it  th^li  timet  was  aUoweil  to  enter  t^e  tnosques,  and^e  cpald  6niy  g^^e 

,.o|^  tl^Q  ,9^t^idc,'of^aint  So^Mai     Or^  passing  by  ont  of  the  gates  of  tAe 

,[ffiX^giiPy  ^\i,  stood  open  and  afforded  a  gliropse  at  the  rich 'gahr^ehs. 

,yi|iu^i,;.  "^t  (his  was  fotbidden  ground. '  At  ^^^  fcH^tdt  th^gate  lay  a 

.  ^UQp^r  of  hf a()s  of  the  wretched  Greeks,  and  the  boys  Were  tumbmig 

4i^iQ  aboutf  jNke  footballs.     Near  this  was  a  large  foantain  of  a  sti^il^- 

i^dy  nch;aQd  elegant  appearance,   carved  a^d  gilded  on  the  fofir 

.  nidi^.with  ^yeral  streams  of  water  gushing  out.    The  car6  )E(h(owd  by 

^is  people  to  provide  the  luxury  of  water  for  the  traveller  f^atinot'  be 

too  l^ig^ly  pP^^sedy  and  prevails  all  over   the  East.      At '  in|£irYds 

aloi^g  the.  roads  and  within  the  city  are  erected  neat  stoijiie  Ibuhtains, 

pLic;iedi, if  possible,  in  (he  shade  of  trees;   with  a  tin  vessd  suspended 

.by  .a  cb^in^  tQ  drink,  out  of.     We  entered  next  the  gteat  bazaar, 

caDea,  .the  QezestQin. .  The  bazaars  are  places  of  high  interest  'to 

louiige  in.    Each  trade  has  its  own  street  and  department.    The  clr- 

cvfBXifoqf,  by. which  also  the  light  enters,  screens  them  frotn  th^|i'eat. 

h.  j^  ^  rfl^reat  treat  to  sit  beside  one  of  the  merchants  on  his  elevated 

1^  and  observe  the  variety  of  people  of  various  ranks'  and  coistun^ 

woo,  pass  before  you.    The  Persian,  the  Armenian,  the  Nubian,  ahd 

the  Tartar  merchants^  arrived  with  caravans  from  the  most  ctutiint 

parts  of  t$.8\a,  {  pilgrims  from  Mecca,  with  their  green  turbans,  and 

tpil-worxt  yet  haughty  features — for  each  devotee  holds  his  head  higher 

after  thiyk  enterprise.     Dervishes,  who  traverse  all  parts  of  the  eiuplre, 

some  hal^.niked^  others  decked  in  various  ornaments.    The' Turkish 

mercl^ant  comes  here  at  an  early  hour,  mounts  into  his  little  shob,'  sits 

m  hif.  soft  slippers,  with  his  pipe  in  his  hand,  and  is.  suppliea  f^tk 

coffee  at  intervals  from  the  seller  close  by  :  he  never  asks  for  custom, 

but  waits  txanquiPy  till  allied  to.     Thus  he  remains  till  sunset. 

We  spent  a  few  days  very  delightfully  at  Therapia,  at  the  house  o£ 
Mir.  ii. ';  where  a  very  singular  adventure'  befel  us.  After  sunset  we' 
«et  out  on  a  long  walk  with^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  and  ascended  the  hall 
above  pieb  village.  After  enjoying  a  good  while  the  wide  and  exquisite 
misery  which  the  path  commi|nded~^the  whole  channel  of  the  fios-^ 
)iiipr\ts,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  seven-hlUed  city  ii^  the  distance — we 
proposed  to  return  direct  home ;  but  the  lady  prefeiu*^  descending  to 
the  water-side,  and  to  return  by  a  more  agreeable  and  circuitous  pathi^ 
The  tents, of^  the  Turkish  soldiei^,  wild  and  irregular  troops 'lately 
arrived  from  Asia  Minor,  were  scattered  on  the  declivities  around ;  and 
it  ^as  certSMnly  not  prudent  to  be  walking,  at  so  late  an  hour,  and  with- 
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oiitit  gt«u4«  ^Wb  badvnOMrly'gsined'thd  foot  oC'iba  hiHf  iAim  me  mete' 
dttllenged  hj  asentincl  ffODi»  baiik'abore :.  tevenil  otbers  soottowne- 
up,  md  arrested  our  progreM.  They ^o<md  iicteci  *na*  to  die- toot  of  Aem- 
clik!^:id^t'ilaid«t<)^lH^h^he>vra«'fwlimog^otyft  ear^;-  bnrthc'eiH 
tiM  ignonttieeof  eacboliber's  liiiguag&tehdoredtlieictiterview'naelieflfli 
Tiie'jfeciie  nta^'vavy^iitfikiiigi;  Tiie'^i^uf  oi^eMtatood  ommi^ lofty  bank 
8(  the  #tttei^»  ^gei  and.  thd  f^teh^fir^  at  the  eitsineoHof  eaoh-  diMW'  ^ 
vfirid  iglare  aoouad :  the  wlio)e^ntt^f«^Mp«aiiby  a  mM^gm^ei  treee^* 
tfarou^  tb^  massy  foliage  of  wbidif  the  nktKmiigbt  soafoelyi  peaetiAtedi 
We  wore  tben  ordered  to>a  spot  ootsideitbe  tetit/  wbu^e  the  rbpea- 
ov(nsiiig'lbrKied»a'Bort«of  bartier4^  They  most  probably  IM^  oa  Ibr 
Gredss ;  for  soon  after  leaving  Therapia  a/party«ofeolibera''ea]]|0'tfaeH5' 
ul*  search  of  two  Greek  gentlemen  and  a  lady ;  andoiui'eoinpaiikin'o 
dresa^  in  a  light  blue  turban  and  Mack  veil,-  fatooted  tbia  idea.  The 
ebiefal* last' allowed  us  to  fnter  his  tent,  ^fi^iere  be  agii6u  dndoavoared' 
t»«xaniine  as.  -  He  was  tL  bold*looking  man,  wMi  a  handsome:  bkek 
btardt  and  very  graceful  gesture :  bis  tent  was  dimly  iSgbted  by  ateya 
lam|),  made  of  fine  oiled  cotton  ;  tkiS.  many  of  his  scidiers,  wild'-ldodtini^ 
ibflows,  and  variously  armed,  formed  a  circle  round.  At  hmt  they 
brosigbtcoflee  and  pipes,  the  pledges  of  peace,  helping  die  lady  last,- 
aa^aii  inferior  being  in  their  eyes,  who  tbroughotit  bad  riiown  greac 
coolness  and  presence  of  mind.  We  had  no  prospect  no%  but  o^ 
spending  the  night  here ;  and  the  idea  was  any  thing  but  plaoaant. 
Mr..  L*  at  last  thought  of  sending  a  message  to  Georgia  a  FieAch 
seivaiit  hi  Therapia,  who  spoke  Turkish.  The  ehief  in  the  fneaw 
tiBse  gtew  more  friendly ;  he  drew  from  beneath  bis  pillow  his  beautifal 
Damascus  sabre,  two-edged  for  about  half  the  blade,  and  inscribed 
with  obaraoters  from  the  Koran.  After  a  long  d<ilay  Georgk  at  last 
afffived,  and  soon  explained  who  we  were :  but  the  bey  insialed  on 
asnding  us  under  a  guard  before  the  Pasha,  who  with  his  army  waa 
ansamped  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Bujrukder^,  about  two  roilea  dta- 
tant.  Four  soldiers  attended  us ;  and  as  we  drew  near  the  camp^  it  pre*- 
sented  a  scene  truly  interesting.  The  white  tents  in  one  part  w^re 
ranged  close  to  the  edge  of  an  inlet  of  the  Bospborus  ;  and  the  %ht  of 
tbeir  watch-fires,  spread  over  the  waters,  mingled  with  the  most  sofl 
and  cloudless  moonlight.  As  we  advanced  into  the  wood,  large 
groups  of  soldiers  were  seated  smoking  beneath  the  trees,  and  almost 
i^rouded  by  their  deep  shade.  Farther  on  in  the  valley,  this  camp  of 
aeven  thousand  troops  waa  lighted  by  numerous  lines  of  fires ;  or  the 
blase  of  the  pine-torch  suspended  from  the  trees.  We  reached  at  last 
the  tent  of  the  Pasha,  who  was  absent  from  the  camp ;  but  his  chief 
officer,  the  Kiaia  Bey,  was  there,  with  two  more  officers  of  rank. 
The  tent  was  lined  with  crimson  silk,  and  floored  with  a  rich  Persian 
carpet.  The  chief  behaved  in  a  very  polite-manner ;  apologized  for  his 
people  having  arrested  us;  but  advised  us  never  to  walk  out  late  again 
without  a  guardi  in  such  disturbed  times,  as  he  could  not  be  answer- 
able for  the  b^aviour  of  the  irregular  troops.  Delicious  Arabian 
coflfee  was  then  introduced  in  small  china  cups,  placed  in  another  cup 
of  chased  silver,  aeoordfng  to  the  eastern  custom.  The  spectacle 
around  was  truly  barbaric  $  some  large  pine-torches,  hung  from  the  trees. 
Were  fiercely  burning  before  the  tent»  and  their  light  was  thrown  over 
the  various-coloured  and  splendid  dresses  of  a  number  of  soldiers 
ranged  around ;  while  at  a  short  disuncc,  amongst  the  trees,  the  wild 
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yet  sweec  Teilriiii^imMtie  mmflmf^^  aeQDmpMied';f^itly  siDgiii^  .  The 
general  ordered  m  guard;  of  ant'  ioldkti  to  aceottipaiiy  us  bkdk  ttfTlae^ 
rapiAy  where  wt  arrived  atalirte  hour;  .r- 

The  mosque  of  the  whirliiur  derrisfaes  aBbrdM  aeiBmfar.tehihilieft 
diiring  the  feaat  of.  Benram*'  TakiimT  ^ <'ur  Aoedjtt*  wb  rmtencncB^  we' 
mingled  among  the^afleeiDbtaipe  o^Tarks  that  waeeitated  on  the  floeh': 
There  was  agreat/clealsof  aimi^ieity  aadkehsgenoe  in  libe'baUdiiuri}  a 
hurge  dronlav  epatse-  in  the  middle  vraa  enetoeed''hyi'a'railingy  wtthur 
wbich  were  neartwent3rdeBmfae&  .  Mnnn  waaegaUe? f^iwitKa  fhmc  of 
gilt  lattitie-woffkf  wfakii  hdid  a'  graatnnnber'oif  epeotBtoni'as  ^well  ail 
the  auiaicians.  The  dtnrotiona  j  if  so  they  ma^f  be  called^  hegMi  vitkthe 
chanting  aome  parts  of  the  Koran,  by  a  derviae  in  the  gattety.  whoMf 
voice  gradually  became  loader,  and  the  dervishes  below  began  to  waUr 
round  in  a  circle^  slowly,  with  their  arms  folded.  At  but  the  oiBaie 
atnurk  vp  a  lively  strain ;  and  one*  of  them,  advancing^into  4be  mMdieof 
the  circle,  began  to  spin  roond  like  a  top;  They  all  threw  off  the  outer 
garmeiit,  and  in  their  white  vest  set  to  spinning,  with  tbeH*  anna  cot^i 
tended  in  a  Kne  with  the  top  otf  ibeir  Jieack,  and  their  eym  closed^.  ,  fvid 
really  incredible « how  ther  coidd  endure  aHch  an  incessant  aaotion  fb^ 
SQch  a  length  of  time;  it  befang  continued  far  more  than  an  hour^.  witU 
two  or  three  intervals  of  rest  of  a  few  minutes  each.  Though  ao  bmut^ 
in  a  small  space,  and  their  vest  flung  out  like  a  parachute,  tiieyidid 
not  come  in  contact  with  each  other. 

The  same  day  We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Sultan  go  id  pro^ 
eeaaion  to  the  mosque*  He  landed  from  his  splendid  barge  at  the«D« 
trance  of  the  forti  and  advanced  slowly  on  a  most  beautiful  ehai^fer^ 
surrounded  by  his  guards  and  chief  cheers  on  foot«  First  oaaseth^ 
jaaisariea  in  red  ;  then  the  soldiers,  who  wore  magnifioent  phuneijof 
white  ieathen,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  fixed  on  their  gilded  hdhnelae 
these  carried  blittle-axes  richly  adorned.  Immediately  around,  ^tbe 
Saltan  were  his  bodj-guards,  uncommonly  fine  men,  their  tarbpm  and 
whole  dress  of  the  purest  white.  He  is  a  very  handsome  man^  :with>a 
mild  and  melancho^  aspect,  about  forty  years  of  age»  ■  - 


THE   TWO   SWANS.      A    FAIRT   TALE. 

Immortal  Imogen,  ccowaM  queen  above 
The  lilies  of  tb^  lex,  vouchsafe  to  hear 
A  Fairy  dream  m  honour  of  true  love- 
True  above  ilb,  and  frailty,  and  all  fear — 
Perchance  a  shadow  of  his  own  career 
Whose  youth  was  darkly  prisonM  and  long  twiuM 
By  serpent-sorrow,  till  white  Love  drew  near. 
And  sweetly  sang  him  free,  and  round  his  mind 
A  bright  horizon  threw,  wherein  no  grief  may  wind. 

I  saw  a  tower  builded  on  a  lake, 
MoekM  by  its  inverse  shadovf ,  dark  and  deep — 
That  scem'd  a  still  intenser  ni«:ht  to  make. 
Wherein  the  quiet  waters  sank  to  sleep,-— 
And,  whatsoe'er  was  prison'd  in  that  keep> 
A  monstrous  Snake  was  warden; — round  and  round 
In  sable  rini^lets  1  beheld  bini  creep 
Blackest  amid  black  shadows  to  the  ground. 
Whilst  his  enormous  head  ihe  topmost  turret  crown'd. 
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And  with  bis  r^re^ifi^lr4)R^|M^'4'A&;fr-    / 
That  blazed  in  tM  lidthoswen^  ^bfl^^brigja^— 
l^(|If|lfeM^i»Qr(AFij»k^4  fettt'wMl^  41  sUiadfasi  spite  , 

'" ■   Afy*' 
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pemcnt, 
ITicy  weep  and  pine  away  as  ifimmorlat  veafs/'  Vp 

No  gentle  bird  with  gold'upon  its  wing  ■  .  i 

Will  peioh  upon  the  gra(o-^tb»  Mule .  bkd.    1  r 
Is  safe  in  leajy  ddly  aod  will  oat  brin^  t      ^  ■ .     I 
Fi^edonn's  aweet  key-noleAode^QmissjiinifE^ 
LearnM  of  a  fairy's  lips,  for.  pity  atirr'd— • 
Lest  while  he  trembling  sings,  untimely  guest} 
WatchM  by  that  cruel  snake  and  darkly  heard. 
He  leave  a  widow  on  her  lonely  nest,  ' ' 

To  press  in  silent  grief  the  darlings  of  her  breast.' 

No  gaUant  kDb;ht,  adventurous,  in  his  bark 
Will  seek  the  miitful  perils  of  the  pkure,. 
Tb  ixHtse  with  dipping  oat  the  waters  dark 
Thai  bear  tbat  s^pent-tiaage  on  thek  £»oe. 

ki.ApdLove,  bfave  Love!  thoiigh  heaU^QkH  ^ibase. 
Nerved  to  his  loyal  death>  he  may  not  win       ^ 
His  captive  lady  from  the  strict  embrace  ^ 

Of  thit  foul  serpent,  clasping  her  within 

His  sable  folds — like  Eve  enthralPd  by  the  old  Sin. 

But  there  is  none— no  knight  in  paDoply,  . 
Nor  Love»  intrench'd  in  his  stroing  steely  coat : 
No  Uule  speck-— no  sail— no  helper  iHg)»y 
No  8100— no  whispering— 00  plaah  of  boat  i^^'f 
The  distant  shores  show  dimly  and  cewotes         f 
Made  of  a  deeper  mist, — serene  and  grey, — 
And  slow  and  mute  the  cloudy  shadows  Hoat 
Over  the  gloomy  wave,  and  pass  away, 
Chased  by  the  silver  beams  that  on  their  marges  play. 

And  bright  and  silvery  the  willows  sleep 
Over  the  shady  verge — ^no  mad  winds  tease 
Their  hoary  heads;  but  ouietlv  they  weep 
Their  sprinkling  leaves — oalf  k)untains  and  half  trees  : 
There  lilies  be — and  fairer  than  all  these, 
A  solitary  Swan  her  breast  of  snow 
Launches  against  the  wave  that  ^ems  to  freeze 
Into  a  chaste  reflection,  still  below 
Twin-shadow  of  herself  wherever  she  may  so. 

Attd  (prth  she  paddles  in  the  very  noon 
Of  solemn  midn^bt  like  an  elfin  thifig» 
rharni'd  into  being  by  the  arceut  moon — 
Whose  silver  light  for  lov«  of  her  fair  wing 


Goei  wiitr  her  In  the  BhntK,  stit)  w<ii«h(|)tnwui  i 

Her  ilaiiiLy  jilunitge  :^^^\\  sriWlid  tiergfewii^'-"- 
A  radiant  circlet,  Jiiie  a  fairy  ring;  ■'  '^••f  i"it- 
And  all  behind,  a  liny  liltleclat        ■'-'•'■'  '  '■■•''^ 

Of  ligiit,  111  guide  }ier'l)ac1i  aorow  the  waien  t)l*c^ 
'       Anrl.siirt  slit  n  no  uieauef  ihan  a  fdy, '  '/ 

Rcdcem'd  from  slcej^y  death,  for  beauty's  fake. 
By  old  orduinmeni :— lilent  as  slie  lay,  , 

Toueh'd  by  a  moonlight  waiid  1  saw  her  wake, 
And  cot  herleiff  shmgh,  and  so  forsake 
The  rentani  piiBiin  of  her  Illy  pwrs, 
Thit'slepi  amidn  the  stars  upon  ihc  lake— ^ 
A  breatning-shulve- — remored  to  human  feart, 

And  iietv-born  love  and  grief — ^elf-conjciuut  c>t'  Mr  I 
And  now  she  cla*i)s  her  wings  around  her  Kcatl, 
Anil  neaf  that  lonely  isle  begins  to  glide 
Pale  3^  hef  fears,  and  ofltimes  ivilh  a  slari  j 

Turns  her  iinpaliclil  head  from  side  to  side      ' 
>ersal  terrors— all  ii 


To  walch ;  amt  often  lo  ibel  marbte  kMp' 
Uptuni9h«r<]Mariy  em,  rik-irsbrinieil  II      --    ! 
S(ttA'lbtf,'ai>4«rciMiiM  in  the  itndeiv'iiUMp  ^ 
Thai  ill  the  glootn;  wave  go'drving  fathooi*  dmpk  I 
Apd  xnU  afie  njay,  lo  spy  thai  fearful  thing    '  \ 
All  down  the  dusky  waifs  in  circlets  wound; 
AUst  (pX  vlhal  rare  prize,  with  many  a  ring         , 
Girding  !Ke  maAle  casket  round  audi  VoundV'l  "^  ■  ' 
Hia  felderf  tail,  loMin  ihegtoeinpiwfeuMdi-    "^ 
Terribly  ptBrliciMth  the  racliy  baM  :■       i     -     <  " 
But  on  ihe'top  till  ihowitw  head  ivcHnni'i)  I 
With  piMltly  tpflarir  and  on  bd^itodbtfnt  fan*'  '• 
''Gleatfi  tits  mwcarle^  eyas,  ml  watcheri  aftlM'^acc. 
Alas!  oftlielibt  fires  that  nightly  rail,  ■  '■'^ 
No  one  Will  scorch  him  in  those  orbs  oftpite. 
So  hj^  niiy  never  see  beneath  the  wall 
That  limid  little  creature,  all  too  bright. 
Thai  stTClriM*'  her  fai)  neck,  slender  and  white. 
Invoking  the  pale  ntoon,  and  vainly  irict 
Hei  thMbMng  ihroai,  as  if  to  chMm  tbe  night' 
With  song — DMi  hush — it  periahes  in  aigfat,     ' 
And  there  will  be  do  dirg*  lad-swelliag  though  she  diet 
She  droops — she  sinks — she  leans  upon  the  tatie. 
Fainting  agaiu  into  a  lifeless  Rower ; 

gut  soon  the  chilly  springs  anoint  and  wake 
er  ipiKt  from  its  death,  and  with  new  -power  ' 
She  ihe^t  her  atiAcil  smrows  in  a  ihower        ' 
Of  totider  song,  timed  to  ber  falling  tean —  '   - 
That  viol  the  ihady  aummit  of  that  tower,    - ' 
-v  And,  wemWing  all  the  sweeter  for  its  f<MT9, 
Fids  with  implnnng  moan  tliat  oroel  ir 


And,  lol' the  scaly  least  is  all  depresi, 
SubJueil  like  ArKUi  by  the  might  of  sound— ' 
What  lime  Apollo  his  sweet  lute  ^drest 
To  magic  convene  with  the  air,  and  bound      ' 
Tbe  many  amaitervyea,  all  slucnber-dttiimM  f — 
Soon  ihcluitet-toplhalwatchrulsbtJiQ 
Pillows  hi*  giant  bead,  and  Usts  ptOfound, 
Asifbn  wtaififiil  spile  wtnilil  lUrar-uak*,    '  ' 
Charin'd  into  mddeu  sleep  for  Love  and  Beauty's 
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His  pricMy  cKft  lie*  ufQQc  upoa  hi*  crown« 
And  ttiinis  Bp  ficuniip9diif>aited.i)i«s« 
To  drink  toat  dainty  fiood.of  music  dpwa-r- 
His  scalf  throat  is  Gig  with^peo^up  si^ibs^ 
And  whilst  hi»  hoUow  ear  entrapced  hes> 
His  look's  for  envy  of  the  changed  s^nse 
Are  &tn  tb  listen/ till  his  st^dfak  cjres. 
Stung  ihto  pain  by,thciV  o^it-tmpdt^ce. 
Distil  enormous  tears  into  the  lake  n6(^^nse. 

Oh,  tuneful  awan  I.  oh.  mel^Dcholy  Mrdl.  / 

Swctit  was  tha(  jntduight  miracle  oC^nf*         .  ^ 
Hich  with  ripe  sorrow^  needful  oC  np  word        f  / 
To  tell  of  pain, .  and  Ioycv  aud'  love's  .deep  yfionf^-^ 
Hinting  a  piteous  tale— perchance  now  long 
Thi  uuKiiown  tears  xvere  mingled  with  the  laik«  ' 
Wnattime  disguised  thy  leafy  mates  among--* 
And  no  eye  knew  what  human  lore  and  ache 
Dwelt  in  those  dewy  leaves,  and  heart  so  ni^  to  breaks 

Therefore  no  poet  wiU  ungentJy  touch 
The  water-lily,  on  whose  eyelids  dew 
Trembles  like  tears  ;•  but  ever  hold  it  such 
As  haraan  pain  may  wander  thix>ugh  and  tbnouglb^ 
Turning  the  pale  1^  paler  in  ita  hu»— 
Wherein  life  dwells,  transfigured,  npt  entomb'd^ 
By  magic  spells.    Ali^s  1  who  ever  knew 
Sorrow  in  all  its  shapes,  leafy  and  plumed. 
Or  in  gross  husks  of  brutes  eterpally  inhumed  ? 

And  now- th«  winged  songj-has  scaled  the  height  > 
Of  that  dark  dwelling,  budded  for  despair. 
And  sooB  a  little  casement  flashing  bright  r 

Widens- self-opeuM  into  the  cool  air^ 
That  music  like  a  bird  may  enter  there 
And  soothe  the  captive  in  his  ston^  cage; 
For  there  is  nought  of  grief,  or  pamfurcare. 
But  plaintive  song  may  happily  engage      ' 
From  sense  of  its  own  ill,  and  tenderly  assuagp.     \ 

And  forth  into  the  Hxht,  small  and  remote,      < « 
A  creature,  like  the  fair  son  of  a  king,  i  '■ 

Draws  to  the  lattice  in  his  jeweliM  oaat 
Against  the  silv^  moonlight  gtistening. 
And  leans  upon  his  white  hand  listening  .'^ 

To,  that  sweet  music  that  with  tenderer  tonei,,  ^ 
Salutes  him,  wond^ng  what  kiu^ly  thiog,       ^{ 
Is  come  t4»  soothe  him  with  so  tuneful  mqai^  7 
Singing  beneath  the  walls a^  if  for  Vim  alonefT  f ) 

And  while  he  listens,  the  mysterious  songj    '  -   ^ 
Woven  with  timid  particles  of  speech,  ^  i' 

Twines  into  passionate  vn>nl!i  that  grieve  a^hg'*^ 
The  radancholy  notes,  and  sOf^ly  teach 
The  secrets  of  true  love, — that  trembling  reach*- . 
His  earnest  ear,  and  through  theakadoWs  d'uo^i 
He  missioufriiike  replica,  and  each  to  each*.  .•'', 
Their  silver  voices  mingle  into  one,         1 

Like  blended  streams  thai  make  ome  music  a^i  ib(^f  run. 

*'  Ah  I  Love,  my  hope  is  »woooing«inf  my'hteft,44- 
Av,  ftweet^  my  cava  is  Mroofii^  and  btln^lbll  high — 
Alas  1  our  lips  are liefd  so  ihr  apart,     > 
Thy  wonk  come  Ijunt,  they  ha\ts  ao  far  to^l-**^  ^ 
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If  I  may  only  shiinlhdt  terpenttcjre,^- 
Ah,  va!t\  tfaait  serpent-^  dotft  neitt  sleep  ;*—  ; 
Then,  nearer  thee,  Lcive*^  martyr,  I  will  die!^ 
Alas,  alas !  diat  word  has  made  me  weep ! 
For  pity*s  sake  remain  safe  in  thy  marble  kee^t 

My  marble  keep !  it  is  my  marble  tomb- 
Nay,  sweet  1  but  ihou  haatfl^re  tbv  living  brcal^ — 
Aye  to  expend  in  sig^  for  this  hard  doom ; — 
But  I  will  come  to  diee  and  sing  bent;ath» 
And  nightly  so  beguile  this  serpent  wreath  ;'— 
Nay,  1  will  And  a  path  ftom  these  despain.*        ' 
Ah,  needs  then  tbou  must  tread  the  baek  of  d^tli. 
Making  his  stony  ribs  thy  stony  staha.-^ 
fiehold'his  ruby  eye,  how  fearfnlly  it  glares  I'* 

FnU  sudden  at  these  words,  the  princely  youth 
Leapa  on  the  scaly  hack  that  slumbers,  sliU 
Unconscious  of  his  foot,  yet  not  for  ruth. 
But  numb'd  to  dulness  by  the  faiiy  skill  -  - 

Of  that  sweet  music  (all  more  wild  and  shrill 
For  intense  fear)  that  charm'd  him  aa  he  lay-^    ' 
Meanwhile  the  lorer  nerves  his  desperate  wilt,   * 
Held  some  short  throbs  by  natural  dismay, 
Thenrdovhi,  down  the  serpen  t-traek  begins  nis  darltfsome  way. 

Mow  dimly  seen — now  toiling  out  of  sight. 
Eclipsed  and  covered  by  the  envious  wall ; 
Now  fair  and  spangled  in  the  sudden  light. 
And  clinging  with  wide  arms  for  fear  of  iaJl ; 
Now  dark  and  sheltered  by  a  kindly  pall 
Of  dusky  shadow  from  his  wakeful  foe ; 
Slowlv  he  winds  adown-— dimly  and  small, 
WatcVd  by  the  gentle  Swan  tnat  sings  bdow, 
Her  hope  increasing,  still,  th^  larger  he  doth' grow. 

But  nine  times  nine  the  serpent  folds  embrace 
The  marble  walls  about^-^which  he  must  tread    . 
Before  his  anxious  foot  may  touch  the  base : 
Long  is  this  dreary  path,  and  must  be  sped  I 
But  Love,  that  holds  the  mastery  of  dread. 
Braces  his  spirit,  and  with  constant  toiT 
He  wins  his  way,  and  now,  with  arms  outspread. 
Impatient  plunges  from  the  last  long  coil : 
So  may  all  gentle  Love  ungentle  Malice  foil. 

The  song  is  hush'd,  the  charm  is  all  complete. 
And  two  (air  Swans  are  swimming  on  tlie  lake  *. 
But  scarce  their  tender  bills  have  time  to  meet. 
When  fiercely  drops  adown  that  cruel  Snake—* 
His  steely  scales  a  fearful  rustling  make. 
Like  autumn  leaves  that  tremble  and  fi»retell 
The  sable  storm  ;^4he  plumy  lovers  quake— 
And  feel  the  troubled  waters  )>ant  and  swell. 
Heaved  by  the  giant  bulk  of  their- pursuer  fell* 

His  jaws,  wide  yawnine  like  the  gates  of  Death, 

Hiss  horrible  pursuit-^nis  red  eyes  glare 

The  waters  into  blood—- his  eager  breath 

Grows  hot  upon  their  plumes  :-^now,  minStr^l'fair  I 

?he  drops- her  ring  into  the  wares,  and  there 
t  widens  all  around^  a  fairy  ring 
Wrou^t  of  the  silver  light — ^the  fearful  pair 
Swim  m  the  verj  midst,  and  pant  and  chng 
The  closer  for  their  lean,  and  tremble  wing  to  wing. 


n'Uiuler:ft|i»lin,  Mill  thdhf^eHd'^aRtccn 
'  '      ',  forbuloeii  to  l 
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Hoaneiy  and  loud,  rorbiddeii  tomfnile,,^ 

M^lmtfd'ituohoiVMg  totdby  hiwttitkmtiatikttk-  ^•■n  ■>■'--»  . 
''  "■-AHa'ii^MlPaimoiHe'fsunt'e'flirt,^"''-*'-*   '''■l'li>l-> 

1  LbiliitofDokv-lilaacmaibrihriBuridttdi^f^viai//  dir,/ n 
i„„  ,1 .0«i  iho  brooklet.— follow'd  W  aw  s[fn^  :.o[E'i-m.--.  n- 
ill  'i.i.pf.lbal  hugeiSWiiont.  lllat  nilli.wiW  afliigi*  IH  )if  i(mi! 
j,(, ,,  .JJ't'ffM  ihtm  on.Uieir  co.urse,,  a»d  stije  «ini7«  ii.id  ■,-,■ 
TiU'on  ihegraisj-  niatge  1  saw  ihmi  'liglii,  Ki'.rin  I,  >.ii 
Aim)  cliaiige,  annn,  a  ginilc  girl  ai|(l  bnv',  '     i     '  , 

"I'liWky  iiiciiibraceorsn-eet  unultcrablcjo)!      '    ''""'   "■^' 

' '    T^en  ciiuic  tlie  Morn,  ati.l  w  iih  lifr  jicatly  slio^fm   . 
'■' '    '' Weiit  oinhcm,  likra  molhpt.  iiiwhnst  cyi]!l     ■'   ;',",'' 
'"'  '■■Tki(b  are.  iro  grief  i  trnd  from  bii  rosy  lioi^rrt    ''  '■''■''    ' 
TKeOrfent«i«uobfgantaTi»e,         •  -  ■■      ,i.<.n-       .     ■■[ 
.i-n  iiCtutung  tht  dariuDue  ibaih>w»rB«^thaiAM)'.i  ii.       I"l. 
,  ;    ..  \V^r«tvith  ibu^le  Ser|i«nt.'fer  aty*y  -'  .'.  uii  I.    i 
,\.  ,   Flfd,  iikea  iwitof  nigljt— delieioHf^sigha       „,.,,,,;. 
^        From  ivakinj^bloatoms  purific<]  ihf  Oiy;  ,      ^.i.       ,    ',, 
And  liiile  birds  were  singing  sweeily  from  each  sjitay.  ^  [ ' 


M1it.'Bt>iTaii)^Att  Aie  world  faa>  hettrd  «r  fit  KiM&;  tlidyifftt  iflVtte' '' 
wotM  ttBi'DM  b««n  in  St.  Kilds ;  and  all  the  world  hM  trad  WtxWl,  ex-']'' 
ce|itirfnt'p«rt'of  iKe  wnrM  which  hag  only  heard  bfMdrtih.Het^nMe'' ' 
all  illbi'WoHd  kMvTb  that  wheotiKr  a  strangeV'lafldEJ  ili'St.'KildB;'  St! '  ' 
Kil(U(«at«bW'b(tokl  SAd  fklls  a-sncezing.  I  do  'tot'Vn^MSV.  It^dft'''' 
hiinieir,  twdMMe  he  bu  been  dead  and  buried  lIlirtetftt'IrtRldfea  Slid'"' 
sixty-lhree  yevrs ;  nor  the  island,  because  llioiigh  it  htf*  a't^eM.'or  ' 
note,  dMK  now  \»  made  of  gruiite,  and  consequentTy  Ymt  MbjeM'lA"'^ 
what  is  called  the  catarrhal  inflammMion.  No,  Bif,  tht;  pfiltofa»phii^I'"' 
fiicl'ilv  that  all  the  inhabitant*  of  the  btand  ofSt.  Kflda/anKnmtfhffttJ 
one>kandncd  and  <ea  individuala  at  tbn  present  wiring,  MtcKo^huir^ '" 
drerf  land  ten  G«Ua,  and  perTorm  one  hundred  and  ten  ahtMlleA,'  tnUlti^''*' 
pliedby-vjivennumber  of  times,  at  (be  adtefit'or  anyttran^c^  Uhb'' ' 
ma'tf  bad  bn  tliii  ftvDAted  island  of  the  western  main:  "    '-    '^'     -''-■' 

OoMidering  tha  wide  ecal^  of  age,  from  one'Weiclctb  dt^v^My  ywvj' " 
anditfae  «onbeqaetit  variation  in  the  nasal  organs,  the  cxrcrhbI''fbrtHt'  '^ 
nrnginv  ffompugs  almoM  invisible  to  protulKtqnces' whleb'  'Micfht'  ' 
pardlraXr.  Bfoaden'a,  and  tlie  frontal  and  moXlItaiT  sitiujttfr  Vatyitig'  '' 
from  the  Biae  of  a  nutshell  to  that  of  a  porter  pot;  I  sWn  ](?BVi  ^il'tb  "^ 
imagitad  ibe  Ittrniony  whieh  r^snlts  fr{nnt}ns4}n]]MthiHi(t  tSmsebt'oftK^"  ' 
nosei  «f  fit.'  Kilda,  because  it  (cr  Mcely  that  yfu-  WHI  htivfr  Tt^af  twl'" 
aymphMij' itself.        ■    ■  '   ""  '''  '"■  '  ■  ■'  " 

If  yoMidoMhemeand  Mairill!,  y*ii  itiaJ''roH>oH'»<il<«nlaVi  aHdif  yolt ' '" 
chooae  todoi*t*im,  yon  may  tehd  BiWhAri.'iryoit  Bt-esli  litcrtlrfkiiiglV 
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incraluloua  that  yon  ifiH  Jie){MepM|Ci«C,i»yijr«a4  Or.  JnblUpn  :  and  if 
that  will  not  do,  read  fioaw^  t  or  gt>  younfelfv 'or  •dndtt'djOtiutation  of 
the  commlwioners  of  thdNe^'Monthly.  '  Tdoitw'rtBitiiiWjt'one  philo- 
sophical truth,  in  this  Hg^'Wen  truths  ^fcecttt^eaf»'^c«rcft„'tBan  affair 
worthy  even  of  that  learnMbBdy.  ■'".""  V'.,'",,,'^.  '  " , '  '  -     ""„  '| 

I  hope,  llowgyer,<tb|^]t  thpy^  w[iII'iKaife',,betW'^ut:fe,/l|lianjj[.  Did  I 
not  land  in  Sr.  Kilila  oh  the  rr>>]ei^y-i^a^  (H,.Iwt  AfgHM*  1""  I  not  a 
stranger,  were  not  nSidHUgf.wtui^ii  andry«t  MflaiBQevee'doadentcd  to 
rouse  St.Kilda's  echoes,, §1^4.  .'I'Wtie  did,  (;rj,  (^  .IiI^a  li'"i  ?"  I 
thought  at  least  to  see  t))«,jfryKM  drop  pend?Pt^fVpra«•c|lJnI>se  ;  but  I 
looked  in  vain.  Was  iv  ^sihlei^hal  Aia  :aimtfl^<-<oiteh'bold  could 
have  been  concealed  in  the  v^yacanty  nlloivaiwe  t.f  JHx^kei-liiindker- 
chieft  which  St.  Kil*tl*iWi(l^d?  Alas!  not  even  the  fingct  hml  thumb 
gave  notice  that  a'^tra^g^Wiii  oti  ihctr  sliorcs ;  oVtd  even  tile  bnbeun' 
born  seemed  unconscious  ofthie  cnlarrh -provoking  visit. 

But  what  have  facu'^.to  '4o  with  bcliof  f  wliat  has  bflicf  in  <1o  with 
evidence  7     Martin  believed,  M^caiilny  belit'veU,  Bnclian  bdlit'vcd.  Dr. 
Johnson  believed,  Boswcll  believpil — t  ivonld  have  ln^lii^ved  it'  I  couhl, 
for  all  St,  Hilda  believed.  ,  1  asked  ilie  iiucaiiun,  I  put  i)ie  iiuestion,  I 
pushed  the  question,    ordinaire  and    tstra<>r^naire;'ttRit'\\te  whole 
island  joined  in  one"itftdignaMt  shout  of  assent.     It  itat^M^'it  had  al- 
ways been  so,  itntustbesoi     Whercwasit  now7    'BveVyAne  looked 
at  every  other's  nose  ;  yet  no  drop  distilled,  nO' sonndU'aslheard,  no 
echo  reverberated  the  tale  from  rock  to  rock.     I  applied  to  (tie  higher 
tjowers,  to  the  constituted  authorities.     It  was  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land.     The  minister  vowed  it  was  canon  law.     It  had  been  so  from 
ihe  foundation  of  the  monarchy, — of  the  church,     St,  Kilda  himseK 
had  sneezed  at  each  visitsticin, — it  must  he  so.     It  was  not  so.     But 
what  an  e«wrf>  h^a  ^bleitee  to  d»  with  belief?    AfkF&mvf>^i^.^t 
law.     All  S^i  KilJa  tfeljeved  in  its  own  belief;  and  WMnwfeSi4hM*(i« 
viltawvs.BTTide^whioh. philosophy  is  makii^  across  thq  WMld',iJapll| ,-, 
causs  it  f(f  9ft  one  fbot  on  St.  Kilda,  why  then  St.  Kiit^i^jll/womjbrili: 
what.l]^  Vacpps  of  the  eatch-cold  ;  and  thisoaturh  itiilj  ifoUolvitottHli/l 
lin)bqqif,t'orfi«Ctpn  ci^ds,   all  the  ghosta,  and  goblins,  ,iwd  H*cBhiitii'd 
sigbtStiWid'hroiyjaies^  and  fairies,  and  Lhanuleargs,  a»A  Blipdach-^bsM/i-: 
tka^.liaye,)}eei)  the  terror  and  the  amusement  of  ns  and  ounaiHiMoLiVi.ii 
for'fl)c;last,*i;tr^an;ceaturies  and  threequarters,  >    1    i,  i,f'r,rl« 

Gilt  at  tli«j(«  is  n  reason  for  every  tiling,  it  is  our  husiaaja  to  findiil^i:! 
out.,,,l|lartja  si^ys,  (bat  thay  sneeie  with  most  par tiowllirivOiBfaiwdaiio 
and,fpwidwbe%tJie  steward  arrives  to  collect  the  rents.  JgonwjOrindrfC'ih 
Bsy;t,itliai.tli^.9retqn4  to  have  a  cold  that  they  BiayalaiwiaR  sxedi^il'l 
tion.  Macaulay  and  Buchsn  say  nothing  to  tho  pwpow  \i  andBbanfeUriK 
and^pbpspn  1^^  IfiSS;  than  nothing-  The  philoBofdiers,  vHiO'timwra) 
rea^Qfifprr  ^vefy  thing,  say,  that  they  sneez^  because  it  ifl-aiw^aftatiiiir, 
east  wir^d  wbep^stj'^pgers  jand:— which  is  an  4nlucky  reaabnfibeeanstt.K.-i 
it  isimiwwibte  iftJwd;  in  aneastwind.  Bm  your  tr«e  pW!o3dithBil5a,M( 
kno>Y:)  by  tb^ah|imv>ai>ce.pf  hi^Fe^sons-  He  would  ratl|etaacouni!far<'Tr 
evcrjTitbjng  thai)  i(nffff,iHiy\thiWi;  becauHe  tJ(eireflV  huflincas) of  phHn-  n' 
sop^y  ia.no*  t^  \)^  jTi»p,  p^i'^f^.  appeajt  so.  OfwhKii  should  i*e*e  bo.'i-' 
any  donbt,  I  refer  you  to  Ihe  Prdcieuses  and  the  S^avantedt  whftiid^w. 
their.  :^c^pi;i^fitneU*  ^.pVo^'^^M^'^'vl  critMism  juiftf  where  ;th«^i(akry'4h'c< 
floupce«^|tMl|M>'d4)ne,?,'nfud'app|iaitoth«sftme»u^rioiCai  •  - 
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The  truth  is,  that  this  is,an  old,  an  ancient  superstition ;  and  the 
Kildenses  have  remembered  what  the  rest  of  their  Highland  neigh- 
bours have  forgotten.  On  some  of  these  coming  days,  Mr.  Editor,  if 
you  approve,  1  will  show  you  into  these  antique  superstitions  of  our 
Highland  neighbours  a  little  deeper :  in  the  mean  time,  if  you  please 
to  blow  your  nose,  you  shall  see  how  this  matter  has  arisen. 

In  the  days  of  yore  sneezing  was  ominous,  and  much  more.  It  was 
also  the  All-hail;  probably,  because  the  vocal  nose  stood  in  lieu  of  a 
trumpet  or  a  horn,  '*  ere  horns  and  trumpets  were  invented.**  If  St, 
Kilda  sneezes  now  on  the  arrival  of  a  stranger,  it  is  because  Egypt  and 
Greece  did  the  same  before;  and  if  you  ask  me  what  E^pt  and 
Greece  have  to  do  with  St.  Kilda,  I  must  tell  you  some  other  day,  as 
it  would  make  rather  too  long  a  note,  and  as  notes  are  not  the  fashion 
in  your  fashionable  journal.  The  Greek  and  Roman  poets  say  of  a 
beauty,  that  the  Loves  and  Graces  sneezed  a  welcome  at  her  birth. 
Therefore,  St.  Kilda  sneezes  a  welcome  on  a  stranger's  arrival ;  or 
imagines  it,  which  is  the  same  thing.  The  opinion  remains  when  the 
practice  is  forgotten,  just  as  he  who  falls  asleep  on  its  highest  moun- 
tain awakes  a  poet,  because  Hesiod  did  the  same  before  on  Parnassus ; 
or  because — ^but  I  must  not  quote  Latin ;  and,  therefore,  the  learned 
may  consult  the  first  Satire  of  Persius.  The  other  learned,  who  do  not 
care  for  Persius,  may  consult  Scoockius  or  Strada,  or  the  Dissertation 
of  Mons.  Morin,  if  they  wish  to  be  still  more  learned  in  the  matter  of 
sneezing.  But  lest  they  should  not  like  that  trouble,  I  must  even 
drain  a  few  drops  of  ink  on  the  subject,  as  neither  Strada  nor  Scooc- 
kius is  just  now  any  more  within  my  reach  than  theirs.  As  to  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  I  shall  pass  him  by,  as  he  knew  nothing  about 
the  matter.  He  talks  like  an  apothecary  on  tlie  subject;  and  when 
did  ever  an  apothecary  talk  to  any  purpose  ?  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
thought  better  of  this  business  ;  and  more  like  the  philosophers,  which 
they  have  always  shown  themselves.  Salve^  said  the  old  Roman  to  his 
sneezing  neighbour ;  Zttfii^  said  the  Greek.  Because  sneezing  was 
dai^erous,  says  the  apothecary.  Point  du  tout ;  it  was  the  excuse  for 
a  compliment.  ^*  Stemutamentis  salutamur,"  says  Pliny  ;  it  is  a  duty 
in  well-bred  society.  The  Emperor  Tiberius  insisted  on  this  compli- 
ment from  all  his  courtiers,  even  on  a  journey,  and  in  the  country : 
which  is  a  proof  that  it  was  a  court  etiquette,  dispensed  with  on  occa- 
sions of  &miliar  intercourse.  As  we  must  not  read  Apuleius  or  Pe- 
tronius,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  the  latter,  Eunolpus  **  salvere 
Gitona  jubet,"  as  Monsieur  Giton  happened  to  sneeze  under  the  bed ; 
and  that,  in  the  former,  a  similar  compliment  is  paid  to  the  baker*s 
wife  in  a  parallel  case  of  malapropos.  So  much  for  compliments. 
But  tlie  compliment  is  borrowed  from  the  omen,  says  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  He  has  borrowed,  himself,  from  the  Rabbins.  It  wa^  an 
omen  of  death,  say  the  Rabbins  from  the  creation.  Jacob  prayed  tliat 
it  might  be  altered.  It  was  altered ;  and  hence  the  custom  of  sayiu 
Tobim  Chaiim,  Long  life,  when  a  man  sneezed.  You  may  consuk 
Buxtorf  if  you  want  the  Hebrew  characters  for  Tobim  Chaiim.  As  to 
what  Mr.  Charles  Sigonius  says,  tliat  this  compliment  originated  in  the 
time  of  Pope  Gregory,  in  consequence  of  a  mortal  pestilence  attended 
by  sneezing,  it  only  proves  that  he  had  never  read  his  classics,  and  was 
equally  unummed  in  Rabbinical  knowledge.     This  story  has  been  told 
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by  all  .the  old  w«m6n»  and  is.  told  stiUi  Wause  it  was  told,  in' tbe^. 
UendemtMi's  M^gaaine  sqiuq  years  ago.  ./Let  us  hope  tfiat  the  Vfew^ 
Mcmtbly  will  pnt  die  c "  *  *  -     -^       m, 

Jacob) — all  the  world 

To  retuiti  to.our  ^ovapl 
snoetMb  the  whole  city  ia  in' ai:\  uproar,  "!As  h^  did  not  borrow' frjTm 
Pope  Gregory*  t  suppose  Wjp  must  f o  hi^  \o .  '.fficob' ait' I?asi  for  the, 
origin  fOithi8  ou 
the  j^avpue.  source 
ofLuztoSpam 

I.  to  Dti(nstafihage»  Wbeace  Kemieth  carrii^  it  to  Scone,' to  be  forcibly!  ^ 
abducted  by  iBdwai^  to  Westminster  Abbey,  where  it  ms^y.npF  b.e 
wen  for  one  shiQinff  and  mnepence—thanks  to  'the  liberality  of  Ihe'* 

churct!    .'  ■'.*■;  '    ^     '•    . ;  •     •■    •';"•;/.';: 

But  whe^  the  liamiai  sneezes,  then,  indeed,  all  Asia  fe^s  Uto'li^^ut-'^* 
noat  veige  and  Omit :  the  sound  travellmg  from'  nose  to  nose'  till'  it  is 
reverberated  from  the  gredt  wall  of  China.  The  French  consider  ft'bois- '* 
cerous  to  say  **  God  bless  you"  on  these  occasions ;  so  much  does  F'rah<{*e'' 
diflfer  from  Xartary.     It  is  only  permitted,  in  the  Xhde  de  PolUess^l  to'^ 
pull  off  your  hat  and  make  a  titent  bow.  •  •  •  f*  \u 

Aristotle,  heaven  bless  him,  is  rather  dull  on  this  point,  consideriiig' 
chat  he  was  a  natural  philosopher,  and  somewhat  more.'  Sneezipjg^J ' 
aaith  the  Stagyrite,  proceeds  from  the  brain,  and  is  a  mark  of  vigour.*^ 
The  brain  expels  offensive  or  superfluous  ideas  through'  the  nose,  says'.' 
he*  It  were  to  be  desired  that  this  were  the  usage  still;  as  now* \' 
a-daya  they  are  apt  to  find  vent  through  the  mouth,  to  the  vast  ahho|y'- '^ 
ance  of  liege  subjects.  And,  therefore,  we  salute  the  braih'wh^n''iV*' 
sneezes  its  energetic  tokens  of  evacuated  folly  and  incufnbfaricel^^ 
Enou^ch  of  the  Aristotelian  philosOf^y ;  and  as  to  whAt  Tolydorc 
Virgil  aays,  it  is  as  fittle  to  the  purpose  as  the  predication  of'Clenrfen^!^ 
of  Alexandria.  "     '  *'  ' 

If  tbey  make  sneezing  a  state  concern  in  Mononlotapa  and  Tarikry/f^ 
so  they  do  also  in  Mesopotamia  (or  did),  and  in  Slam.  Wh^n'fih'^''' 
hitter  potentate  sneezed,'  a  general  rejoicing  took  place  i(i  '^11  that  ^ 
triangle  which  intervenes  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris';  so 


that  die  whole  nation  was  in  a  perpetual  uproar  whenever 'his  Majesty  ' 
dmaped  to  have  a  cold.  Hence  it  was  not  allowed  to  take  snu|f,'T^'A'* 
the  whole  business  of  the  state  should  fall  into  disorder.  Id^Ht  ttfs*-^' 
trict  of  Pluto's  dominions,  which  is  set  apart  for  the  'Siam^s^"%'^^ 
judge  keeps  a  ledger  of  his  prospective  subjects.  Occasibtah1(y"ti^^ 
consults  his  tablets,  impatient  for  die  arrival  of  the  nd^t" cottier  'pktSf' 
thus  on  whosesoever  name  he  fixes  his  fiery  eye,  the  fated  fhd!fviduaV&'|! 
nose  responds  in  sympathetic  sneeze.  Hence  it  is;  'tha^'the' meii  bf. 
fiiam  blesseach  other  from  the  foul  fiend,  whose inftuencfe' is  msirk^fh^ 
unpending  omens  on  the  echoing  nose.  .>*  t^uwp 

But  enough  of  nasal  compliments.     If  St.  Kilda's  hundred  aj^df  t^^l 
noses  do  not  sneeze  a  hundred  and  ten  compliments  to  the  strah^ef,  ^ 
why  then  they  sneeze  a  hundred  and  ten  omens  of  dirb 'mishaps,;  Wrti' 
expected  rents  to  be  raised,  and  further  evils  to  ensue.' 

In  Old  Egypt,  the  nose  was  a  familiar  demon — a  walking  Wk'cf&i  ' 
a  minchin  Mancho,  meaning  mischief  when  the  tpbon  was  in  TafciVAs,' 
and  a  blessed  token  when  it   was  in   Libra,   Capricorn,  or  Ws(5c§V" 
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From  morning  to  midoigbiit  was  a  bad  prognontic,  but  it  wait  a  happy  ooe 
from  midnight  to  morning.  It  was  an  evil  sign  to  sneeae  in  rising  frons 
table  or  in  getting  out  of  bed ;  and  the  only  remedy  was  to  go  to  bed 
again  and  sleep,  or  to  sit  down  again  to  dinner,  or  to  take  a  cup  of  bousa 
to  defeat  the  demo9  of  the  nose.  A  double  sneeze  was  double  trouble. 
But  of  sneezes  to  the  left  and  sneexes  to  the  right — of  sneezes  at  work 
and  sneezes  at  play,  what  can  I  do  better  than  refer  you  to  the  worka 
of ''  Sanchonialho,  Manetho,  and  Berosus/'  or  to  Cicero,  aad  Seneca, 
and  Aristotle,  where  you  will  find  as  much  as  you  will  choose  to  read, 
and  somewhat  more.  It  is  a  great  mistake  of  that  great  soldier  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  that,  though  from  the  cut  and  figure  of  his  nose 
it  must  make  a  noise  equal  to  a  thirteen  inch  mortar,  he  never'  coo- 
suited  it  in  his  campaigns.  In  the  time  of  Cyrus,  no  general  oflicer 
would  have  attacked  a  ravelin,  or  mounted  a  breach,  against  the  advice 
of  his  nose.  Whenever  even  a  corporal  sneezed  in  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty's army,  Mithra  or  Arimanes  was  invoked  for  directions  how  to 
Sroceed.  Socrates,  who  was  certainly  not  quite  so  good  a  soldier  as 
is  Grace,  had  similar  respect  for  the  prognostic  of  the  nose ;  though 
his  own,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  but  an  unhappy-looking  spedmeo. 
Habuit  pro  Dcemonio^  says  some  one •  Sneezing  was  the  omen  of  victory, 
says  some  one  else.  If  you  ask  who  all  these  somebodies  were,  Plutarch , 
Aristotle,  and  Aristophanes,  are  the  men.  Would  you  have  better 
authorities  ? 

If  they  consulted  their  own  noses,  so  they  complimented  each  his 
own  proboscis,  as  well  as  those  of  their  neighbours.  Why  else  should 
Ammian  have  written  an  epigram  on  a  man  whose  nose  was  so  long, 
and  consequently  so  far  off,  that  he  could  not  near  himself  sneeze,  io 
consequence  of  which  he  was  unable  to  say,  *'  Bless  thee,  snout !" 

If  Socrates  was  not  much  of  a  soldier,  no  one  will  deny  that  praiae 
to  Xenophon,  particularly  as  he  was  a  great  foxhunter  and  knew  as 
much  as  even  Arrian  about  the  rearing  of  young  puppies.  Like  "Mr* 
Leach  he  made  a  speech"  to  his  army  on  a  particular  occasion,  as  every 
schoolboy  knows,  which  was  answered  by  the  responsive  sneeze  of  a 
quartermaster  of  dragoons,  on  which  all  the  army  fell  on  their  knees 
and  worshipped  Jupiter  Sternutator. 

The  first  thing  which  the  Man  of  Prometheus  did  was  to  sneese. 
I  know  not  if  Mr.  Godwin's  child,  Master  Frankenstein,  made  the  same 
entry  into  the  world  of  walking*gendemen.  Alexander  Ross,  whom 
nobody  ever  read  over,  notwithstanding  what  Hudibras  says,  asserts 
that  this  was  the  real  origin  of  sneezing.  But  we  need  not  mind  him. 
As  to  Themistocles  and  Euphrantides,  if  they  had  done  no  more  than 
sneeze,  Xerxes  would  have  had  some  other  reasons  to  boast  of  his 
bridge  over  the  Hellespont.  And  so  I  shall  pass  over  what  Horman- 
nus  and  Pictorius  and  Del  Rio,  and  Bartholinus,  and  Villaret,  and 
Minutius  Felix,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  twenty  more  say  about 
this  matter ;  for  if  you  are  not  tired,  I  am. 

But  lest  your  fair  readers  should  be  wearied  of  all  these  crabbed 
ancients,  I  must  pass  to  the  affair  of  love — ^love,  the  beginning  and  end 
of  every  thing,  as  it  must  be  the  end  of  my  dissertation. 

Sneezing  is  critical  in  matters  of  love.  Not  only  does  your  nose 
itch  to  prognosticate  what  every  one  knows ;  not  only  does  it  sneese 
good  and  evil  omens,  but  the  very  loves  and  graces  themselves  watch 


ever  the  nmen  and  vnieeies  of  lovers.  If  you  doubt,  road  Aristametva. 
Does  not  Parthenis  wtite  a  bUlet-doux  to  her  lover,  and  does  not  she 
«neese  at  the  moat  tender  passage?  And  whett  she  sneezes,  does  not 
she  know  by  the  consciousness  that  belongs  to  true  love,  that,  at  the 
same  instant,  her  lover's  absent  nose  sneezes  in  amorous  responsiveness* 
ominous  of  success  as  of  sympathy. 

I  could  say  much  more,  but  though  I  have  just  sneezed  into  this  very 
{laragraph,  I  connot  hear  yours  in  return.  Let  me  still  hope  that  you 
will  not  open  this  most  learned  essay  without  being  moved,  and  that 
you  will  sneeze  two  sneezes  to  the  right  hand  in  token  of  approbation, 
I  had  some  thought  of  dusting  the  ink  with  Irish  blackguard  to  ensure 
a  favourable  omen ;  but  trusting  to  the  sterling  worth  of  the  matter 
itself,  and  confident  that  you  will  not  crook  your  silent  nose  at  me, 
•hall  subscribe  myself,  Naso. 


TH£    LOVBR's    quarrel.* 

Thb  morning  bright  bathed  in  rosy  light 

San  Lncar's  ample  street. 
When  Gazal  drest  in  a  snow-white  rest 

Mounted  his  courser  fleet ; 
With  purple  and  green  and  in  golden  sheen 

His  trappings  and  harness  shone. 
Stalely  and  lowl  and  with  champings  proud 

CaracoU'd  his  brave  steed  on. 

At  a  mansion  high  with  a  balcony. 

Where  a  form  of  beauty  stood 
Like  an  angel  fair  in  the  clear  blue  air 

On  an  errand  of  mortal  good  j 
Gazul  checks  his  rein,  for  the  pride  of  Spain 

Was  there  in  her  matchless  grace  : 
On  his  soul  she  gleams,  as  the  sun's  first  beams 

O'er  a  soft  doud's  silvery  face. 

He  lights  on  the  ground  with  a  warrior's  bound. 

And  his  knee  to  the  earth  is  bent. 
But  his  eaze  is  above  at  the  maid  of  his  love. 

From  nis  heart's  devotion  sent : — 
"  To  Gelves  1  go  and  the  tourney's  show^ 

O  vision  of  hope  to  me ! 
And  thou  art  the  charm  that  shall  nerve  my  arm 

With  the  power  of  victory." 

But  with  haughty  scorn  from  the  warrior-bom 

2^linda  looks  away. 
His  lore  she  spurns,  for  her  bosom  burns 

In  a  hell  of  jealousy. — 
*'  Go,  haste  to  the  tilt,  or  the  maid,  if  thou  wilt. 

Whom  thou  lovest  far  more  than  me !" 
Not  a  moment  is  |)ast  and  the  casement  is  fast. 

While  the  lover  is  on  his  knee. 


•  The  Moorish'Romance  ia  Giocs  P^rez,  begiBDing  <'  Per  la  Pla^a  de  San 
Liicar,"  is  BiBiilar  to  the  above  in  story. 
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Heguet  around,  then  low  to  the  ground 

Casts  a  thunder-stricken  glance. 
And  in  wild  despair  on  the  marble  there 

Shivers  his  useless  lance : 
From  the  gallanty^/e  and  in  downcast  state 

He  back  t'ward  Granada  hies. 
While  the  sorrow  and  pain  that  madden  his  brain 

Gush  forth  in  his  humid  eyes. 

But  the  fairest  frame  that  may  chill  love's  flame 

With  the  fear  of  a  rival's  art. 
Will  ofttimes  see  that,  like  ghaunt  envy. 

She  preys  on  her  own  torn  heart. 
Ere  evening  was  near,  after  many  a  tear 

Paid  by  burning  love  to  pride, 
Zelinda  once  more  from  her  chamber-door 

Calls  her  page  to  her  couch's  side. —    . 

"  My  ^es  overflow,  baste,  my  dear  page,  go 

To  Gazul  the  Moorish  knight. 
Say  Zelinda  will  wait  at  her  ^vden-gate 

At  the  hour  of  pale  moonlight- 
Yet  stay — oh,  no! — ^yes,  my  good  page,  go." — 

Then  she  call'd  him  back  as  iast 
As  her  pride  prevail'd  and. love's  impulse  fail'd. 

But  fine  sent  him  away  at  last. 

The  moon  slept  sweet  on  San  Lucar's  street. 

And  the  trembling  stars  were  bright. 
When  the  lover  stole  to  the  maid  o?  his  soul. 

Through  the  shades  of  that  lovely  night. 
To  the  gate  he  is  come  where  the  page  stands  dumb 

With  the  wicket  in  his  hand  : 
He  has  enter'd  there  to  his  mistress  fair. 

The  star  of  Ghvnada's  land. 

Zelinda  blush'd,  but  her  voice  was  hush'd 

At  the  thought  of  her  pride  and  scorn, 
And  the  Moor  look'd  down  as  he  fear'd  a  frown 

Might  wither  his  hope  new-bom. 
A  moment  they  stood  as  all  lovers  would 

That  had  suner'd  a  like  annoy ; 
Then  the  knight  in  his  arms  lock'd  his  mistress'  chanuM, 

In  his  bosom's  speechless  joy. 

"  By  our  prophet  1  swear,  my  Zelinda  fair, 

(Said  the  knight  when  he  silence  broke) 
%  That  I  'd  sooner  die  by  my  enemy. 

Or  suffer  the  Christian's  ^oke. 
Than  day  by  day  drag  my  life  away 

Unwarm'd  by  thy  eyes'  bright  beam. 
And  the  lists  to  me  bnng  no  victory 

But  by  spell  of  thy  nuigic  name. 

'*  When  1  jcoueh  my  lance,  I  see  thee  advance. 

And  direct  it  to  my  foe ; 
When  faint  grows  my  stroke,  I  thy  name  invoke. 

And  it  nertes  my  falchion's  blow ; 
No  laurels  I  wear  but  for  thee,  my  fair, 

Noliopesin  my  bosom  spring — 
Aa4  I  give  no  prayer  where  thou  dost  not  share 

My  heart's  whole  offering." 
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In  the  ^loquenoe  of  her  dark  ieyes'  sense. 

On  the  knight  the  maiden  gazed. 
They  told  her  tale  more  than  words  avail. 

And  the  flame  that  within  her  blazed  :-^ 
*'  Go,  Gazul,  eo  to  the  tourney's  show. 

Thy  turban  I'll  dress  for  thee. 
Lest  men  should  say  that  my  fault  to^ay 

Robb'd  thy  arm  of  a  victory." 

On  his  barb  he  sprung,  while  the  morning  hung 

Like  pearl  in  the  eastern  sky. 
And  rock,  tower,  and  tree,  lay  tranquilly 

In  their  colourless  nightly  dye.-— 
To  Gelves  he  went  to  the  tournament. 

With  his  mistress'  token  and  prayer — 
Could  he  fear  a  blow  from  the  boldest  foe. 

When  Love  was  his  armour  there  ? 


RKMARKS    ON    POBTKY  AS  COMPARED    WITH    PAINTING 

AND    SCULPTURE. 

The  received  opinion^  that  every  well-described  poem  mast  also  fur- 
Disb  a  good  subject  for  the  artist  in  paimlng  or  -settlptnre,  and  that 
the  representation  of  the  two  latter  is  the  absolute  criterion  of  the 
poet's  merit,  so  far  at  least  as  the  artist  is  able  to  follow  the  poet  in  all 
the  features  of  the  poem,  requires  some  Ihsritation,  even  when  the  sphere 
of  both  is  considered  d  priori.  For  poetry  must  be  considered  to 
possess  a  much  wider  sphere  than  the  fine  arts,  in  the  unlimited  r^ion 
of  the  fancy,  and  the  immateriality  of  her  figures,  which  may  co«ust 
in  the  greatest  number  and  variety,  without  one  covering,  or  injuring 
the  other:  whereas  in  the  representation  of  tlie  things  themselves, 
or  of  their  natural  symbols,  by  the  artist,  it  is  confined  within  the 
limits  of  time  and  space.  However,  thongh  the  sphere  of  the  fine  arts 
cannot  comprehend  the  greater  one  of  poetry,  yet  it  must  be  ackaow^ 
ledged  that  the  former  is  always  contained  in  the  latter ;  that  thongk  it 
cannot  be  said  that  every  subject  on  which  the  poet  descants  will  pro* 
duce  the  same  good  efiect,  when  represented  on  canvass,  or  in  marble, 
yet  every  pleasing  representation  from  the  artist  must  produce  the 
same  efiect  when  described  by  the  poet.  For  what  we  md  beautiful 
in  works  of  art  does  not  prove  to  be  so  bv  its  efiect  on  the  eye  alone, 
but  by  its  influence  on  our  imagination  througli  the  medium  of  the 
senses ;  if,  therefore,  the  same  image  could  be  raised  in  our  tninds  by 
the  arbitrary  symbols  of  language  as  its  representation  by  the  painter, 
or  sfsttlptor,  it  would  produce  a  similar  effect  on  our  imagination. 

The  identity  of  Poetry  and  Painting, 
Poetry  and  Painting  alike  present  to  our  minds  absent  objects  as 
present — ^representing  appearances  as  realities ;  both  efiect  an  illusion, 
and  the  illusions  of  both  please.  The  pleasing  nature  of  both  has  its 
origin  in  the  same  source,  in  the  form  of  beauty.  That  conception  of 
beauty  which  is  formed  in  our  imagination  through  the  process  of  the 
mind  in  abstracting  the  variety  of  forms  firom  material  objects,  is  sub- 
ject to  general  rules,  and  may  be  applied  to  actions,  thoughts,  and 
forms.  But,  notwithstanding  this  essential  identity,  it  could  not  be 
said  with  correctness,  that  painting  is  but  mute  poetry,  or  that  the 
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latter  is  a  lotfd  expression  of  the  former ;  and  it  vras  justly  oliserrcd^ 
even  by  the  ancient  critics,  that  though  the  works  of  both  produce  9 
similar  effect  on  our  fancy,  yet  they  are  dissimilar  both  in  their  produc- 
tions, and  in  their  manner  of  imitating  nature. 

The  limited  nature  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  compared  with  Poetry. 

The  boundaries  which  the  ancients  have  fixed  to  the  productions  of 
art,  are : — 1.  Beautiful  objects,  so  as  to  exclude  from  its  efforts  the 
mere  pleasure  to  be  produced  by  a  true  imitation  only,  when  tl>e  object 
represented  is  not  pleasing  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  form.  To 
this  strict  rule  the  Greek  artists  particularly  adhered.  They,  more- 
over, condemned  every  effort  to  represent  a  likeness  by  exaggerating 
the  ugly  parts  of  the  original ;  in  other  words,  they  condemned  carica- 
ture. To  represent  beauty  in  all  its  forms  was  the  diief  rule  of  the 
Greek  artists,  with  bat  few  exceptions.  The  general  characteristic  in 
the  painting  and  sculpture  of  the  Greeks  is,  according  to  Mr.  Winkel- 
man,  a  graceful  naiveti  and  a  solemn  grandeur,  both  in  the  attitude  and 
expression  of  the  objects  represented.  As  the  depth  of  the  sea  remains 
continually  calm  amidst  the  rage  which  reigns  on  its  surface,  in  the 
same  manner  does  the  expression  in  the  statues  of  the  Greeks,  under 
the  dominion  of  the  passions,  exhibit  a  great  and  steady  soul. 

2.  The  distinguishing  boundaries  of  art,  in  comparison  with  poetry, 
were,  with  the  Greeks  in  particular, — never  to  represent  the  extreme 
expression  of  the  various  passions,  but  always  to  confine  the'ijr  imita- 
tions of  them  to  some  degrees  lower,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  imagination 
of  the  beholder  to  guess  at  the  rest. — ^Tbose  degrees  of  the  various 
passions  which  manifest  themselves  by  an  awkward  distortion  of  the 
face,  Bxnd  which  cause  the  whole  body  to  assume  such  a  posture,  that 
the  beautiful  lines,  by  which  the  human  figure  is  circumscribed,  are 
lost,  were  either  not  represented  at  all,  or,  at  leasts  some  fainter  exhibi- 
tion of  the  same  passions  were  fixed  upon  by  the  Greek  painter  or 
sculptor.  Rage  and  despair  are  never  represented  in  their  master* 
pieces ;  and  it  may  be  said,  that  they  never  depicted  a  fury.  They 
lowered  indignation  to  mere  earnestness.  According  to  their  poets,  it 
is  the  indignant  Jupiter  who  slings  the  lightning,  but  their  artists  re- 
present him  as  merely  grave.  Lamentation  was  softened  into  sorrow 
by  these  artists,  and  where  this  softening  could  not  be  effected,  as  in 
the  picture  of  Timanthcs,  representing  the  sacrificing  of  Iphigenia,  in 
which  sorrow,  in  all  its  various  degrees,  is  depicted  in  the  faces  of  the 
bystanders,  the  countenance  of  the  father,  which  must  have  expressed 
the  highest  degree  of  it,  is,  as  has  been  weJl  remarked,  veiled,  in  order 
to  hide  the  distorted  face  of  Agamemnon,  which  must  otherwise  have 
been  so  represented.  In  a  word,  this  covering  of  the  father's  face,  far 
from  considering  it,  as  some  have  supposed  it,  a  prudent  step  of^  the 
painter  not  to  strive  to  represent  the  sorrow  of  a  father  on  suoh  an  oc- 
casion, which  must  be  above  all  representation,  should  be  rather  con- 
sidered as  a  sacrifice  on  his  part  to  the  forms  of  beauty,  in  only  depict- 
ing that  in  which  beauty  as  well  as  dignity  could  be  maintained ;  but 
that  which  he  could  not,  in  compliance  with  the  rules  of  beauty,  repre- 
sent, he  left  to  the  imagination  to  guess. 

However,  modern  artists  have  enlarged  tlie  aforesaid  limits  in  their 
representations,  and  extended  their  efforts  at  imitation  to  all  visible 
objects  in  nature,  of  which  those  which  arc  beautiful  form  but  a  small 
part ;  and  have  conceived  that  as  nature  itself  generally  sacrifices  beauty 
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to  higher  purposes,  in  like  manner  must  the  artist  allow  heauty  of  form 
to  yield  to  expression  and  truth ;  and  never  follow  beauty  farther,  hut 
rest  satisfied  that  in  realizing  the  latter,  he  has  made  a  deformed  ob« 
ject  of  nature  a  handsome  one  of  art.  But  even  allowing  these  ideas 
to  remain  undisputed,  still  the  artist  must  in  some  measure  be  restricted 
in  representing  the  expressions  of  the  mind,  and  never  fix  upon  the 
h^hest  degree  of  expression  in  any  human  action.  The  reason  for  this 
18  as  obvious  as  it  is  indisputable :  for  as  the  artist  can  imitate  nature^ 
which  is  ever  changing,  in  one  of  her  single  moments  only,  ttid  even 
that  single  moment  can  be  represented  by  the  painter  only  Arom  one 
point  of  view ;  therefore,  if  both  the  sculptor  and  the  painter  wish  their 
performances  to  be  perceived  not  only  at  one  time,  but  to  be  repeatedly 
contemplated,  and  to  be  reflected  upon  for  a  long  interval  of  time,  it 
must  be  obvious,  that  the  single  moment,  and  the  single  point  of  view 
of  that  single  moment,  in  the  imitation  of  the  catastrophe,  can  never  be 
chosen  too  prolific  for  the  fancy  of  the  observer,  and  that  that  image 
alone  can  be  considered  as  such  which  leaves  ample  scope  for  the  ima- 
gination. The  more  the  beholder  sees,  the  more  he  must  be  able  to 
add  to  the  parts  of  the  object  represented ;  the  more  he  fancies,  the 
more  must  he  imagine  to  find  in  the  work. 

But  in  considering  any  efiect  whatever,  in  all  its  various  degrees,  we 
shall  not  find  one  single  moment  less  favourable  in  effecting  the  former 
object,  as  when  the  utmost  extreme  of  such  an  effect  in  nature  is  re- 
presented ;  for  beyond  that  is  nothing  more,  and  to  shew  to  the  eye 
the  uttermost  is  to  clip  the  wings  of  the  observer's  fancy,  and  to 
force  the  imagination  to  occupy  itself  with  weaker  images  beneath 
the  representation,  as  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  overreach  the  impression 
produced  on  the  senses  by  the  representation,  the  perceivable  plenitude 
of  which  the  imagination  dislikes.  When  the  sculptor  represents 
ZfSocoon  as  sighing,  our  imagination  is  able  to  hear  him  cryiug  out ; 
had  he  represented  him  as  crying  out,  the  imagination  would  no(  be 
able  to  advance  a  step  higher,  or  to  descend  lower,  without  changing 
the  whole  into  an  uninteresting  scene.  Our  fancy  would  then  either 
hear  him  but  sobbing,  or  perceive  him  already  dead. 

Further,  as  the  single  moment  of  the  effect  obtains  by  the  represen- 
tation of  the  artist  an  immutable  durability,  it  is  certain  that  the  for- 
mer ought  not  to  express  such  as  cannot  be  conceived  by  the  mind^ 
except  as  transitory.  All  those  phenomena,  to  the  nature  of  which  we 
think  it  essential  diat  they  can  only  for  one  moment  be  what  they  ap- 
pear to  be,  all  such  phenomena,  whether  they  produce  an  agreeable  or 
a  horrible  effect,  obtain  by  the  permanency  which  the  artist  gives  them 
such  an  unnatural  appearance,  that  with  each  repeated  contemplation 
their  impression  becomes  weaker,  and  we  are  at  last  either  disgusted 
or  shocked  by  the  representation.  La  Metric,  who  has  been  repre* 
rented  by  the  painter  and  engraver  as  a  second  Democritus,  laughs  at 
the  first  sight ;  but  if  we  look  at  him  oflen,  the  philosopher  appears 
^^e  a  Ibol,  and  his  laughter  like  a  grin.  It  is  the  same  with  the  repre- 
■entatiion  of  one  crying  out  with  pain,  &c.  The  violent  x>ain  which 
forces  a  man  to  cry  out,  either  subsides  soon,  or  it  destroys  the  sufifer- 
^'^g  object.  Although,  therefore,  the  bravest  man  may  sometimes  cry 
^Qt,  yet  he  does  not  do  so  incessantly,  and  it  was  owing  to  the  seeming 
^^ontinnity  produced  by  the  imitation  of  art,  that  the  artist  was  prevented 
^ni  representing  Laocoon  as  crying  out,  although  it  might  not  in  any 
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way  have  injured  the  beauty  of  the  fomiy  and  it  would  be  ihe  same 
if  it  had  been  allowed  to  the  artist  to  express  a  state  of  suflfering 
without  a  beautiful  fonn. 

Among  the  ancient  painters  Timomachus  seems  to  have  best  chosen 
the  moment  of  the  utmost  effect  in  his  representations.  His  raving 
Ajaz»  his  infanticide  Medea,  were  much  admired  paintings.  He  repre- 
sented them  so  that  the  observer  had  to  imagine  the  utmost,  but  not  to 
behold  it ;-  he  chose  such  moments  as  we  do  not  necessarily  connect 
with  the  idea  of  being  of  but  transitory  duration.  He  represents  the 
Medea,  not  in  that  moment  when  she  actually  murders  her  children, 
but  at  some  minutes  previous  to  the  murder — at  a  time  when  motherly 
love  still  struggles  with  jealousy.  The  artist  makes  us  but  anticipate 
the  catastrophe  that  ensues,  and  our  imagination  outstretches  every 
thii\g  which  the  painter  cotdd  have  exhibited  to  us  relating  to  that 
horrible  moment.  But  so  far  from  blaming  the  painter  for  repre- 
senting Medea  to  us  in  a  moment  when  the  struggle  is  undecided,  we 
rather  wish  it  would  have  remained  so  in  the  real  occurrence,  that  the 
combat  of  the  passions  had  either  remained  undetermined,  or  at  least 
had  lasted  sufficiently  long  for  time  to  subdue  her  rage,  and  at  length 
insure  a  victory  to  maternal  feelings.  As  to  his  Ajax,  Timomachus 
does  not  represent  him  when  he  is  raging,  but  sitting  down,  exhausted 
after  having  performed  his  mad  deeds,  and  forming  the  design  to  kill 
himself;  and  this  is  really  the  raging  Ajax,  not  because  we  see  him  in 
a  rage,  but  because  we  perceive  that  he  has  raged, — because  we  are 
forcibly  struck  with  the  magnitude  of  his  previous  rage,  which  we  con« 
jecture  from  his  being  now  driven  to  despair  by  shame,  of  which  he 
himself  appears  to  be  sensible;  in  like  manner  as  we  perceive  the 
violence  of  a  storm  by  the  wrecks  and  corpses  which  are  thrown  on  the 
shore. 

As  to  Poetry  and  the  extent  of  its  efforts,  without  at  present  enter* 
ing  into  an  examination  how  far  the  poet  can  succeed  in  describing 
corporal  beauty,  this  must  be  considered  as  indisputable,  that  the 
whole  of  the  immense  region  of  perfection  is  open  to  his  imitation ;  that 
the  imperceptible  covering  under  which  he  makes  an  accomplished  ob- 
ject to  appear  beautiful,  is  but  one  of  his  feeblest  efforts  to  render  his 
subjects  interesting  to  us. 

Beauty,  so  far  from  being  a  principal  object  with  the  poet,  is  often 
entirely  neglected  by  him,  assured  that  his  hero,  to  gain  our  aflfections, 
must  so  much  occupy  our  attention  by  bis  more  noble  qualities,  that 
we  shall  not  even  think  of  his  bodily  form,  or  that  they  will  so  fiur  pre- 
possess us  in  his  favour,  as  to  lead  him  to  suppose  we  shall  imagine  him 
handsome.  Much  less  will  the  poet  have  regard  to  the  perception  of 
our  senses  in  the  delineation  of  those  features  whidi  do  not  immediately 
belong  to  the  face.  When  Virgil  describes  his  Laocoon  as  crying  out 
with  pain,  who  when  reading  it  will  imagine,  that,  in  order  to  a  per- 
son's crying  out,  an  enlargement  of  the  mouth  is  necessary,  and  that 
such  a  mouth  disfigures  the  face? — it  is  sufficient  thst  the  poet  power- 
fully strikes  the  ear  with  ^  clamores  horrendos  ad  sidera  tollit,  how- 
ever faint  the  effect  may  be  on  the  eye. 

The  next  advanUge  the  poet  has  over  the  artist  is,  that  he  is  not 
obliged  to  concentrate  his  effects  at  one  single  moment ;  he  assumes, 
at  his  pleasure,  every  action  of  the  catastroplie,  commencing  at  the 
origin,  and  following  tbem  through  all  their  modifications  to  the  end, 
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and  thus  unites  them  in  one  description ;  whereas  the  artist  is  obliged 
to  divide  them  into  so  many  different  representations.  Owing  to  this 
succession  of  moments  in  the  event  he  describesi  the  poet  is  able  to 
soften  some  of  th^  less  agreeable  ones,  either  by  some  subsequent  or 
antecedent  effects,  so  that  the  whole  will  produce  the  best  impression. 
When,  for  instance,  we  read  in  Virgil  that  Laocoon  cries  out  when, 
bitten  by  the  serpents,  although  it  may  be  considered  unbecoming  for 
a  man  to  cry  out  in  the  agony  of  pain;  yet  as  this  Laocoon  is  the  very 
person  whom  the  poet  has  previously  caused  us  to  admire  as  a  prudent 
patriot,  and  a  tender  father,  we  do  not  attribute  his  crying  out  to  his 
mental  weakness,  but  solely  to  his  insupportable  sufferings.  If  it  has 
been  proved  to  be  just  in  ihe  painter  not  to  represent  his  Laocoon  as 
crying  out,  sull  it  should  be  considered  justifiable  in  the  poet  so  to 
describe  him. 

Another  distinction  between  the  poet  and  the  artist  is,  that  the  artist 
ought  not  to  represent  his  images  as  covered  with  garments ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  find  that  the  ancients  adhered.  For  instance,  the  poet  describes 
his  Laocoon  as  clothed  with  a  pontifical  dress,  but  the  artist  represents 
him  as  naked.  The  reason  for  this  deviation  in  the  latter  is  obvious :  for 
though  it  may  be  considered  as  contrary  to  the  rules  of  costume  to  re- 
present the  son  of  a  king,  who  was  also  a  priest,  as  undressed,  yet  no 
garment  wrouffht  by  slavish  hands  can  possess  so  much  beauty  as  the 
wotk  of  eternal  wisdom,  expressed  in  an  organized  body.  Neoessity 
has  given  rise  to  dress,  but  what  has  the  artist  to  do  with  that?  Beauty 
is  the  highest  object  for  the  imitation  of  art ;  and  although  it  be  agreed 
that  tbere  is  some  beauty  in  dress,  yet  what  is  it  when  compared  with 
the  beauty  of  the  human  form  ?  Should  he  who  can  accomplish  the. 
greater  object  satisfy  himself  with  the  less  ?  It  is  not  so  with  the  poet ; 
a  garment  with  him  is  no  garment,  for  it  covers  nothing :  our  imagi- 
nation penetrates  every  thing.  If  the  forehead  of  Laocoon,  described 
by  ViTKilf  is  encircled  with  a  priestly  turban,  so  far  from  injuring,  it 
strengthens  the  conception  we  have  formed  of  the  sufferer.  But 
should  the  sculptor,  in  placing  before  us  the  group,  represent  the  fore- 
head of  Laocoon  as  bound  with  a  turban,  he  would  considerably  weaken 
the  efiect:  for  the  forehead  would  be  partially  covered,  and  the  fore- 
head is  the  seat  of  expression. 


THE   SOULS   OF   TH£   JUST. 

Souls  of  the  just!  whose  truth  and  love. 
Like  light  and  warmth,  onee  lived  below. 

Where  have  ve  ta'en  jour  flight  above, 
Leaving  li^'s  vale  in  wintry  woe  ? 

God  hath  withdrawn  you  near  his  throne. 
Centre  and  source  of  brightness  all. 

As  o'er  yon  hills  the  evening  sun 
Recalls  his  beams  when  shadows  fall. 

But  there  are  wistful  eyes  that  find 

A  loss  in  every  parting  ray ; 
And  there  are  exiled  souls  behind 

That  long  with  you  to  fly  away. 
Oh  I  happy  hour,  when  ev*ry  germ 

Of  captive  spirit  shall  be  nee. 
And  shine  with  vou,  ail  bright  and  warm. 

Around  one  glorious  Deity !  T.  D. 
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Qaalii!  sb  incepto  processerit,  et  sibl 

I  AH  not  going  to  write  a  dramatic  essay,  as  the  language  of  mj 
motto,  and  the  source  whence  it  is  drawn,  might  seem  to  indicate  :  so 
the  reader,  if  he  pleases,  in  translating  my  quotation  may  substitute 
the  indicative  for  the  subjunctive  mood. 

My  business  is  with  the  actual  existing  drama  of  real  life ;  and  my 
office,  not  to  prescribe,  but  to  describe.  A  very  general  complaint  is 
made  respecting  this  said  drama,  of  the  want  of  consistency  in  most  of 
its  individual  characters.  But  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  this  complaint 
is  unfounded,  and  that  the  inconsistency  will  be  discovered  to  lie  not 
in  character,  but.  in  actions. 

Our  friend  Flaocus  asserts  that  men  in  general  not  only  diflfer  from 
each  other,  but  that  the  same  man  cannot  remain  for  two  hours  like 
himself.  This  may  be  very  true,  as  far  as  actions  are  concerned.  The 
motives  of  human  conduct  are  frequently  very  complicated,  and  gene- 
rally, as  well  as  the  circumstances  in  which  they  originate,  are  hidden 
from  our  view.  From  childhood  to'  youth,  from  youtli  to  manhood, 
from  manhood  to  old  age,  the  character  remains  essentially  the  same 
in  every  individual.  In  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  in  all  the  varie- 
ties of  conduct,  the  character  is  still  the  same ;  and  the  most  opposite 
actions,  could  we  discover  their  secret  springs,  would  afibrd  no  argu- 
ment of  inconsistency  in  the  person  who  performed  them. 

Every  man,  even  the  weakest,  possesses  a  portion  of  self-command, 
which  he  can  use,  when  the  motive  is  sufficiently  urgent,  to  control 
his  natural  disposition,  and  conceal  his  real  character.  We  sometimes 
see  a  man  whose  general  conduct  has  been  pusillanimous,  act  like  a 
man  of  spirit.  Do  we  conclude  from  this  that  he  has  changed  his  na- 
ture all  of  a  sudden,  and  been  transformed  from  a  coward  into  a  brave 
man  ?  No !  we  naturally  look  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to 
discover  the  cause  of  such  singular  discrepancy  in  his  conduct,  and  to 
account  for  the  unusual  effort  of  volition.  In  like  manner,  when  a  roan 
of  approved  courage  behaves  on  one  occasion  like  a  coward,  it  is 
more  philosophical,  as  well  as  more  charitable,  to  attribute  it  to  some 
peculiarity  of  predicament  than  to  a  change  of  character.  Though,  to 
be  sure,  the  general  cast  of  a  man's  conduct  does  not,  in  all  instances, 
present  us  with  the  best  criterion  of  his  real  character.  Here  a  dia* 
tinction  is  to  be  observed  not  very  flattering  to  poor  human  nature: — 
though  the  actions  are  in  general  praiseworthy,  still  the  solitary  lapse 
may  betray  the  real  character,  for  the  motives  to  habitual  dissimulation 
may  be  powerfully  and  generally  operative ;  but,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
where  vice  is  predominant  in  the  conduct,  the  solitary  virtue  proves 
little  in  favour  of  the  disposition. 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  deeply  into  this  copious  and  important 
subject,  which  is  well  worthy  of  the  powers  of  some  one  more  pro- 
foundly versed  in  the  philosophy  of  life.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  ob* 
serving  on  the  correspondencies  that  exist  between  the  minute  and  ap- 
parently trivial  particulars  of  conduct  with  the  general  and  essentia) 
attributes  of  character.  The  harmony,  the  proportion,  the  keeping,  as 
it  were,  that  is  found  in  the  details  of  dress,  manners,  domestic  habits, 
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&c.  with  the  general  intellectual  and  moral  conformation  of  the  indivi-* 
dual.  This  is  a  department  of  the  subject  certainly  not  the  least 
amusing,  and,  perad venture,  not  the  least  important  and  conclusive  in 
its  results. 

Dress  is  much  more  essentially  connected  wilh  character  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Patting  dandyism  entirely  out  of  the  question,  there 
is  scarcely  any  individual  who  does  not  exhibit  some  peculiarity  in 
dress,  more  or  less  striking ;  and  I  venture  to  assert,  that  there  is  not 
one  man  in  five  hundred  wholly  inattentive  to  the  subject.  However 
remote  a  man  may  be  from  a  coxcomb,  or  however  near  he  may  be  to 
a  sloven,  he  will  have  some  choice  in  the  cut,  colour,  or  quality  of  his 
habiliments.  A  perfect  indifference  in  these  particulars  is  not  always 
aproof  of  a  mind  superior  to  trifles ;  it  as  often  argues  a  deficiency  of 
tsste,  and  a  neutralized  insipidity  of  character. 

There  are  many  coxcombs  beside  the  unfortunate  dandy  "  par  ex* 
edlence."  Look  at  that  young  ]Aysician  carefully  habited  in  sables, 
with  silken  hose,  or  Hessian  boots  (the  order  of  the  day  for  those  who 
would  be  very  grave  and  very  dressy),  with  his  hair  cropped  shortish, 
curled,  and  mayhap  powdered.  Is  he  less  a  coxcomb  than  the  young 
hnssar,  with  his  lace  and  his  trappings,  his  spurs  and  his  feathers  ?  Is 
the  smooth  Quaker,  with  his  fine  broad-brimmed  beaver,  his  superfine 
napped  doth,  and  his  snow-white  linen,  less  a  dandy  in  his  way  than 
the  most  finished  exquisite  at  Almack's  ?  Look  at  the  parson,  with  hia 
nice  regulation  hat,  cambric  handkerchief  (a  powerful  auxiliary,  in  the 
palpi t),  and  general  chasteness  and  decorous  propriety  of  costume* 
There  is  nothing  out  of  character  here,  all  is  graceful  harmony.  No 
g&rt  of  the  dress  discovers  the  shape  completely  except  the  stockings. 
There  is  an  orthodox  width  in  the  coat-fiaps,  an  Athanasian  laxity  in 
the  inexpressibles,  the  cravat  is  adjusted  with  ecclesiastical  precision, 
and  the  very  wig  is  redolent  of  Church  establishment !  This  is  what 
we  expect ;  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Bbt  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  this  reverend  gentleman's  toilet  has  cost  him  less  pains  than  that 
of  Lady  Caroline  when  she  goes  to  court,  or  General  Furbelow  when 
he  attires  ibr  a  field-day.  Why  does  Mr.  I  ■  g  wear  such  a  profu- 
non  of  hair  ?  Is  it  that  he  has  no  time  to  have  it  cut,  or  that  he  is  so 
absorbed  in  divine  cogitation  as  never  to  bestow  a  thought  on  the 
subject  ?  Or,  do  we  not  recognise  in  this  particular,  trivicd  as  it  may 
seem,  that  love  of  distinction  which  has  raised  him  to  popularity  as  a 
preacher,  and  something  analogous  to  that  unpruned  luxuriance  of 
imagination,  which  has  overloaded  his  discourses  with  Asiatic  pomp 
of  diction  and  metaphorical  redundancy  ? 

When  I  see  a  young  man  studiously  attired  in  aoeordanee  with  hia 
professional  pursuits,  I  augur  well  of  his  future  progress  in  the  career 
of  life  which  he  has  chosen.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  manifest  any  re- 
markable deviation  in  costume  from  the  recognised  standard  of  his 
profession,  1  conclude  that  he  has  made  a  mistake  in  the  choice  of  his 
trade,  or  that  somebody  else  has  made  one  for  him,  and  that  he  is 
not  likely  to  experience  much  success  in  that  particular  line,  whatever 
it  may  be ;  that  he  and  his  pursuit  are  unfit  for  each  other,  and  the 
sooner  they  shake  hands  and  part  the  better.  A  clergyman,  for  in- 
stance, with  brass  spurs,  is  monstrous.  I  knew  one  who  always  wore 
a  frock  coat  buttoned  to  the  throat,  black  stock,  and  cossack  trowsers. 
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His  actioiiB  have  aince  proved  to  the  world  diat  he  deeerved  to  be  tm- 
frockedy  but  his  frock  coat  proved  it  to  me  long  before.  A  clerk  in 
the  Foreign  Office  was  remarked  for  wearing  mnatachios.  The  head  of 
his  department  remonstrated  with  him,  to  no  purpose,  for  this  nnofficial 
demonstration:  he  obstinately  resisted  the  rasor,  mnd  resigned  his 
pkce  rather  than  shave  his  upper  lip.  This  young  gentleman  after* 
wards  entered  the  army,  and  devdoped  no  ordinary  share  of  mflit 
talent ;  but  he  was  evidently  never  cut  out  for  a  di^omatist. 

There  are  a  number  of  men  in  the  world,  mostly  old  ones,  whom 
call  characters  or  quizzes.  These  humourists  generally  poesesa  some 
oddity  of  temper  or  disposition  that  exposes  them  to  ridicule*  They 
are  very  far,  however,  from  being  fools.  They  are  usually  men  oi 
irritable  tempers,  shrewd  and  caustic  in  their  remarks,  blunt  in  their 
manners,  and  utterly  regardless  of  ceremony.  They  are  stifP  in  opinion^ 
and  obstinate  in  adhering  to  old  prejudices.  You  will  always  find  a 
correspondence  between  the  dress  of  such  men  and  their  characters. 
They  are  quizzes  all  over,  inside  and  outside,  from  top  to  toe.  They 
are  always  distinguished  by  some  marked  difference  from  the  reigning 
fashion  in  every  particular,  and  by  a  pertinacious  adhesion  to  one  pe- 
culiar style  of  dressing  which  they  never  vary ;  and  this  is  in  perfect 
analogy  with  the  general  obstinacy  of  their  characters.  While  I  am  on 
this  subject,  I  cannot  avoid  remarking  one  fact,  which  I  think  dectahre 
in  favour  of  my  theory  of  correspondencies.  Swindlers,  chevaliers  tTm" 
dusirief  who  live  by  imposing  on  mankind,  always  bear  some  external 
mark  of  their  propensities  and  habits.  This  I  take  to  be  one  of  the 
most  curious  phenomena  of  human  character.  These  gentlemen  are 
in  general  excessively  fond  of  dressing  in  a  singular  and  conspicuoos 
atyle.  They  make  a  rash  sortie  beyond  the  extremest  lines  of  fiishion, 
and  expose,  by  some  tasteless  and  gaudy  decoration,  their  persons  to 
the  observation  of  the  enemy.  An  embroidered  waistcoat,  a  hat  of 
peculiar  cock,  a  coat  with  a  superabundance  of  braiding  or  of  butsons, 
tremendous  whiskers,  or  green  spectacles, — some  article  of  this  sort 
they  are  sure  to  exhibit.  One  should  imagine,  that  a  person  of  so 
ticklish  a  profession  would  avoid  every  singularity  of  the  kind,  would 
try  to  conform  his  appearance  as  much  as  possible  to  the  ordinary 
level  of  gentility,  would  studiously  avoid  every  thing  that  had  a  ten- 
dency to  render  him  a  marked  man.  But  no,  the  direct  reverse  is  al- 
most always  a  fact :  whedier  it  is  that  want  of  sense  and  want  of 
taste  are  inseparably  connected  with  want  of  principle,  or  that  fiue 
has  decreed  that  tliose  natural  enemies  of  society  should  carry  the 
**  hunc  caveto"  on  their  foreheads,  as  a  kindly  compensation  for  the 
evil  of  their  existence^  just  as  the  noise  of  the  saitle-snake  advcrdaes 
its  approach,  and  warns  the  traveller  of  bis  danger. 

The  fact  indeed  is,  that  the  same  perverseness  of  mind  lAAdx  leads 
a  man  out  of  the  plain  paths  of  honour  and  honesty,  will  also  lead  him 
into  a  thousand  other  absurdities.  The  *'  dim  suffiision"  of  the  intel- 
lectual eye  that  obscures  the  perception  of  moral  rdadons,  is  equally 
prejudicud  to  the  exercise  of  the  discerning  power  on  almost  every 
other  topic. 

The  genuine  dandy,  who  loves  dress  for  its  own  sake,  will,  I  thiiik» 
be  always  found  to  be  a  dandy  in  every  other  particular.  Many  men 
^re  set  down  as  dandies  very  erroneously,  merely  from  a  conceni|^tioB 
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of  tlirir  ouiiided.  Persons  may  dress  very  elegantly,  nay  even  cox* 
eomieallyt  from  other  motives  than  personal  vanity,  or  the  womanish 
love  of  ornament.  But  your  dandy  of  the  true  breed  shows  blood  in 
crvery  thioff.  All  about  him  is  arranged  in  the  nicest  possible  order ; 
his  toilet,  dressing-case,  desk,  &c.  every  thing  in  short  that  he  possesses 
is  evidently  selected  wtUi  a  view  to  show  and  outside,  from  the  merest 
ornamental  appendages  of  his  person,  down  to  the  lowest  articles  of 
vulgar  household  utility.  If  he  be  fond  of  reading,  for  example,  his 
books  will  be  as  eomplete  dandies  as  himself,  sporting  their  gay  liveries 
of  purple,  green,  or  red  embroidered  with  g<^d«  If  he  write,  he  will 
liBve  (like  Rousseau  when  employed  in  the  composition  of  Eloise)  his 
portfolio  tied  with  ribbons  of  rose-colour,  his  bronze  inkstand,  his 
mperfine  gilt-edged  paper,  and  his  gold  sand.  He  can  drink  his  wine 
oat  of  nothing  but  die  finest  cut-glass,  nor  his  tea  but  from  the  most 
costly  china«  He  is  a  marvellous  amateur  of  nickknacks.  Carries 
die  prettiest  snuff-boxes,  scent-bottles,  tweezer-cases,  penknives,  gold 
too^-picks,  in  the  universe.  He  must  always  have  the  best  ivory  in 
Ins  nttl  and  tooth-brudies ;  he  is  not  less  critical  in  the  choice  of  boot- 
books  than  of  boots,  of  shoeing-homs  than  of  slippers.  Nor  is  it  the 
eye  alone  diat  he  is  studious  to  gratify.  He  must  "  sweets  to  every 
eesse  disclose."  He  delights  in  bon-bons  and  comfits,  perfumes  and 
swaasdown.  Our  great  moralist  has  thus  poetically  described  one  of 
this  character,  whose  rank  and  wealth  enabled  him  to  indulge  his  pe- 
cubar  taste  t — **'  The  dishes  of  luxury  cover  his  table,  the  voice  of 
harmony  lulls  him  in  his  bowers ;  he  breathes  the  fragrance  of  the 
mves  of  Java,  and  sleeps  on  the  down  of  the  cygnets  of  Ganges.*' — 
Be  it  observed,  however,  that  it  is  not  a  taste  for  magnificence  and 
•plcndour  that  characterises  a  man  of  this  sort,  so  much  as  a  fondness 
tor  all  that  is  neat,  effeminate,  finical,  and  nick-knackuL 

If  the  genuine  dandy  have  a  turn  for  literature,  the  same  sort  of 
taste  will  accompany  him  there  that  belongs  to  him  in  other  matters. 
He  may  talk  of  Shakspeare  or  Milton,  but  he  never  reads  diem.  But 
he  is  one  of  those  who  would  have  read  Waller  when  it  was  the  fashion 
to  read  that  poet.  He  is  caught  with  the  tinsel  of  language,  and  can- 
aot  diacrivainate  the  sterling  ore  of  thought.  He  prefers  Thomson  to 
Mikon»  and  Darwin  to  Pope.  The  sentimentality  of  Zimmerman 
weighs  more  widi  him  than  could  the  manly  sense  and  profound  philo- 
•ophjr  of  Bacon.  If  he  understood  Latin,  he  would  prefer  Quintus 
Cnrtius  and  Florus  to  Tacitus  and  Livy,  as  he  does  the  ambitious  and 
ornamental  style  of  Cribbon  to  the  unaffected  simplicity  of  Hume.  But 
it  is  the  French  writers  that  enjoy  the  highest  place  in  his  affections  and 
estecaps*  With  the  exception  of  some  great  names,  the  French  literati 
may  be  pronounced  a  race  of  dandies,  or  of  writers  to  please  a  dandy. 
Bvea  some  of  their  best  authors  are  not  wholly  untinctured  with  this 
character.  The  flimsy  philosophy  of  Helvetius,  the  elegant  immorality 
of  Marmontel,  the  coulenr  de  rose  style  of  Florian,  the  sentiment 
end  lone  of  pretension  in  the  highly-gifled,  but  affected  "  premiere 
fciame  du  si^cle,"  the  dandy  superficial  religionism  of  Chateaubriand, — 
all  are  in  perfect  unison  with  such  a  taste  as  I  have  described.  Dan- 
dyism  is  indeed  the  pervading  character  of  the  French  nation.  It  is 
mixed  up  with  their  best  and  with  their  worst  qualities.  It  is  found  in 
the  eomty  in  the  senate,  at  die  altar,  and  in  the  field ;  amid  the  gravest 
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acu  and  the  most  frivolous  amusemeDts.  It  was  etfmHif  oooapioiMMis 
in  the  heartless  profligacy  of  the  old  **  regime"  and  the  n^bu)  Miodlies 
of  the  Revolutioo*  The  French  present  a  striking  specimen  of  that 
sort  of  keeping  in  national  character,  which  I  have  attempted  to  de- 
monstrate in  individuals.  Neither  tha  lapse  of  time,  nor  the  changes 
of  circumatance,  have  affected  the  essential  attributes  of  the  Gallic  mind. 
The  same  appetite  for  novelty,  the  same  lightmindedness,  the  sane 
ferocity,  which  marked  the  Gaul  and  the  Frank  in  the  days  of  Cseaar 
or  of  Clovisy  belong  to  the  modern  Frenchman  under  NapokoA  off 
Louis. 

Inherent  delicacy  of  taste  and  feeling,  when  it  forms  the  main  fiaa- 
ture  of  any  character,  shows  itself  in  the  merest  trifles.  A  man  of  a 
naturally  coarse  mind  will  be  perpetually  doing  or  saying  something 
offensive.  He  will  act  thus  even  though  his  disposition  be  naturally 
good.  If  he  sit  near  you,  for  instance,  you  will  always  experience 
^  some  annoyance  from  his  approximation.  A  few  pokes  in  the  side,  a 
kick  or  two  on  the  shins,  or  some  other  tangible  appeal  to  your  phyaieal 
sensibilities,  wiU  often  serve  to  remind  you  of  your  neighbour's  charac- 
ter. A  man  of  this  sort  always  leans  very  heavily  on  the  arm  of  any 
one  with  whom  he  walks.  He  is  in  general  utterly  careless  of  how 
he  wounds  the  feelings  or  infringes  on  the  comfort  of  others;  and  when 
told  that  his  conduct  has  produced  such  an  effect,  he  cannot  at  all  com- 
prehend why  it  should  have  done  so.  Trace  this  man's  character  a 
little  higher,  follow  him  into  matters  of  more  importance,  you  find  htra 
the  same.  I  venture  to  assert  that  he  is  a  stranger  to  all  the  more  re- 
fined feelinjgs  of  love  and  friendship ;  that  he  has  no  real  relish  for  the 
beauties  of  literature  and  art,  and  still  less  for  those  of  nature ;  that  he 
can  have  no  sympathy  with  suffering  virtue,  self-devoted  affection  and 
generous  magnanimity.  He  will  be  found  too,  if  I  err  not,  a  thorough 
egotist,  and  eminently  deficient  in  those  qualities  which  oonstitale  a 
true  gentleman. 

I  Let  me  observe  here,  as  I  have  mentioned  the  term,  that  this  charac* 

ter  of  gentleman  consists  wholly  in  the  delicacy  of  feeling  above  alluded 

!  to.     It  is  this  characteristic  which  makes  a  man  carefully  shun  every 

action  which  can  tend  to  the  annoyance  of  his  friend  or  neighbour. 
When  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  it  renders  him  positively  incapable 
of  any  such  action.  It  produces  an  instinctive  sensitiveness  through 
his  whole  frame,  in  respect  to  every  motion  that  can  possibly  incom- 
mode another  ;  his  limbs  seem  of  their  own  accord,  without  an  act  of 
the  will,  to  assume  the  position  best  suited  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  about  him.  It  is  this,  too,  which  makes  him  anticipate  every 
want,  without  ofiSciousness,  and  without  apparent  effort,  leaving  hia 
guests  to  enjoy  the  most  perfect  liberty,  while  he  pays  them  a  secret 
and  unremitting  attention. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  the  sol^uant  gentleman  of  the 
day  is  totally  the  reverse  of  all  this.  That  he  attends  to  nobody's  con- 
venience but  his  own,  and  cares  little  how  much  he  may  annoy  others. 
That  in  proportion  as  he  is  more  rude,  more  selfish,  more  coarse  in  his 
feelings,  and  more  offensive  in  their  demonstration,  so  in  his  own  esti- 
mation, and  that  of  his  stupid  associates,  is  he  more  of  a  gentleoMH* 
But  the  term  gentleman  is  not  an  arbitrary  sign,  like  the  letters  in 
algebra,  which  may  represent  any  quantity  or  any  property ;  it  is  as 
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fixed  and  limited  in  its  application  aa  the  figures  of  aritfametic,  or  the 
diagrams  of  geometry,  and  represents  the  sum  of  those  qualities  which 
give  a  certain  moral  value  to  the  human  character.  It  can  be  set  down 
to  signify  a  blackguard  or  a  clown,  with  as  little  propriety  as  2  can  be 
made  to  stand  for  4,  or  a  square  for  a  circle. 

Some  men  aie  prone  to  indulge  in  gross  and  obscene  conversation 
fiir  its  own  sake,  and  such  men  are  accordingly  found  to  be  deficient  in 
refinement  of  taste  and  feeling  in  a  thousand  other  ways.  I  am  not 
very  fastidious ;  and,  where  there  is  real  wit  and  humour,  can  tolerate 
much  that  is  not  perhaps  consistent  with  the  strictest  delicacy.  When 
we  discover  a  lump  of  sterling  ore,  we  must  not  complain  of  the  dross 
and  clay  about  it.  But  filth  by  itself  is  a  positive  nuisance ;  and  when 
we  find  any  man  taking  a  disinterested  delight  in  obscenity,  we  may 
safely  conclude  him  to  be  coarse  and  mindless  in  all  other  respects. 

Hand-writing  is  said  to  be  connected  with  character ;  and  I  believe 
this  to  be  true,  except  when  some  peculiar  style  is  afiected  for  a  given 
purpose.  A  small,  neat,  regular  hand,  shows  a  love  of  order,  and  per- 
haps, at  times,  a  too  minute  attention  to  trifles.  A  large,  firm,  and 
regular  hand,  denotes  decision  and  consistency.  A  bold,  but  irregular 
style  of  penmanship,  bespeaks  a  careless  temerity  of  disposition  ;  while 
small,  unsteady,  and  ill-formed  writing,  marks  a  feeble  vacillating  cha- 
racter. These  remarks,  however,  must  be  understood  to  apply  to  those 
only  who  choose  their  own  style  of  writing,  and  are  not  led  by  profes- 
sional pursuits  to  follow  implicitly  any  given  model. 

A  love  of  order  and  method  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
some  persons,  while  others  are  equally  noted  for  a  disregard  of  every 
thing  systematic.  These  opposite  traits  are  perceptible  in  the  minutest 
actions  of  such  people.  The  man  of  order  is  methodical  in  every  thing, 
firom  the  management  of  his  fortune  down  to  the  regulation  of  his 
wardrobe.  He  is,  in  general,  economical ;  but  even  when  otherwise, 
there  is  a  systematic  arrangement  in  his  extravagance,  a  method  in  his 
madness  and  foUy ;  he  ruins  himself  by  rule,  and  perishes  on  principle. 
Bat  the  careless  fellow  is  alike  disorderly  in  the  conduct  of  his  affairs, 
and  the  tying  of  his  shoes.  He  never  keeps  a  friend,  nor  an  appoint- 
ment ;  flings  into  the  fire  documents  of  die  last  importance ;  is  ruin- 
ously prodigal  without  the  least  enjoyment ;  penuriously  economical 
without  the  slightest  profit.  He  is  no  richer  at  the  year's  end  for  all 
hb  meanness ;  for  where  he  has  saved  many  a  penny  he  has  spent 
many  a  pound. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  the  conduct  in  trifles  leads  to  a  discovery  of 
the  main  attributes  of  individual  character ;  and  conversely,  that  an 
acquaintance  with  the  main  attributes  will  enable  us  to  predict  the  con- 
duct in  trifles.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  any  theory,  but  this  perfect 
coincidence  in  the  results  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  where  the  facts 
furnish  the  materials  of  the  system,  and  the  system,  in  turn,  serves  to 
explain  the  facts :  nor  do  I  apprehend  that  the  phenomena  of  affectation 
form  any  exception  to  my  theory  of  human  character,  or  present  any 
impediment  to  its  application.  Men  afiect  nothing,  but  because  it  is 
conducive  to  their  interest  or  consonant  with  their  taste.  The  pecu- 
liar nature,  then,  of  the  afiectation,  will  indicate  the  cause  of  its 
assumption ;  and  from  this,  again,  we  may  deduce  the  character  of  him 
who  has  assumed  it.  IT. 
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LINES    WRITTEN    IN    THE    BAY    OF    NAPLES. 

It  18  ihcliomfi  the  dofio«8  hour. 

When  twilight's  lingering  misU  grow  dim, 
:<    ,  Anit  Intel  dflybteakl<We9  to  shed 

.  ...    Hcrl(ii^ttHKimon«a«ii4^ofe,« 

AiidaJljis.WHtiCaUolw,     . 
,        Whp  fliui^wpo^aplcndourjfled..   .  i 
'   *'         The  ve^  air/isaweet— th^bre^e.  , 

'  "*jrtiai  wantons  bV'Campaman  seas 

Bears,  on  Iti  pathway  thtonghtht  deep, 
Memorials  of  A*  goldeA  diine,     •  '  '  ~ 

Where'  ia  their  Ibntir  ^ty  ^leep 
The  Biiffhliesl.  ton^  of  pldeoi  tioife  t ' 

It  telTa.ofgcoves  who^e  d^hljOts  ilowfers 
Twice  blossom  in  the  circliug.year  j— 

It  bceathes  of  those  delicious  hours 
When  PaBstum*8  Second  buds  appear. 
And,  in  the  bay-tree's  dusky  shade, 
•    Th«  little  nightingale  is  neard 
Trilling  ite  own  autumnal  Dotas—      * 
A  £bnd  and  solitary  bird. 

And  now  I  gaze  upon  the  strand 

To  which  in  infancy  I  tumM» 
When  thoughts,  as  of  some  magic  land,  • 

Rush'd  o'er  my  spirit,  and  it  bum'd 
In  Fancy's  fiiiry  dream  to  trace 
Faint  image  of  a  loftier  race 
Than  this,  which,  dead  to  honour's  claim. 
Owns  nought  of  Roman,  save  the  name. 
Yes  1  unto  thee  my  kindling  soul 

In  fervent  hour  its  worship  paid. 
And  feelings,  that  disdain'd  control. 

My  youthful  heart  in  thraldom  laid. 
For  tnou  to  me  wert  holy— thou. 

Clime  of  the  bard,  the  chief,  the  sage — 
Couldst  teach  my  thrilling  breast  to  bow, 

As,  'mid  the  sanctity  of  age,  ^ 

'Reft  of  all  aid,  I  saw  thee  stand, 
A  changed,  and  yet  a  lovely  land.  \ 

Thy  hoary  temples  speak  j  for  they, 
Like  thee,  are  beauteous  m  decay. 
As  from  the  seagirt  cliff  afar 
They  beam  upon  the  mariner 
The  beacons  of  his  way.— 
But  their's  is  like  a  tale  of  dread— 
The  lonely  legend  of  the  dead. 
That  tells  of  glory  vanished. 

My  bark  is  bounding  on  the  sea. 

That  wafts  me  from  Parthenope ; 

Yet  would  my  fancy  fondly  view 

Her  opening  heavens  of  spotless  blue. 

Her  terraced  heights,  ana  swift  canoe. 

That  lightly  shoots  through  fields  of  foam. 

Bearing  the  welcome  fisher  home. 

Still  seems  to  tinkle  on  mine  ear 

The  boatsong  of  the  Gondolier  j 

And  beauty's  lute,  from  castled  steep, 

W*akes  music  on  the  slumbering  deep.  P. 
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THE   BENCH    AND   TUB    PBX8S. 

It  it  impoasible  toconsider  someof  our  Law  proeeedings,  and  to  escape 
being  struck  with  the  soreness  of  feeling  which  is  displayed  in  them, 
by  the  dispensers  of  the  justice  of  the  country,  towards  whatever  con- 
cerns the  press*  Its  excesses,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  the  OTer- 
flowings  of  a  pure  and  vivifying  stream,  bearing  health  and  refreshment 
through  the  land — here  and  there  perhaps  causing  a  trifling  mischief^ 
but  fertilizing  and  rendering  productive  the  whole  sur&oe  of  the  coun- 
try— are  used  as  arguments  against  the  thing  itself.  There  is  a  uniform 
tendency  to  say  something  injurious  respecting  it  on  the  most  trivial 
opportunity  available  for  the  purpose — and  that  something  generally 
grounded  on  the  most  untenable  reasoning — as  if  the  press  were  the 
declared  enemy  of  the  profession'and  practice  of  Law.  There  seems  a 
constant  wish  to  master  its  free  spirit,  and  to  confine  it  to  the  most 
narrow  and  petty  regulations.  Could  those  who  indulge  in  their 
vituperations  against  the  press  carry  the  matter  in  their  own  way, 
nothing  would  ever  be  allowed  to  appear  in  print  but  what  was  literally 
proveable  on  oatli.  The  examination  of  public  men  and  tlieir  measures, 
the  pursuit  of  truth,  the  arraignment  of  evils  too  subtle  for  the  coarser 
bond*  of  an  act  of  parliament  to  restrain,  must  cease  at  the  dictum  of 
lawyers,  and  free  discussion  be  chained  to  the  formalities  of  the  most 
narrowing  and  self-consequential  of  human  pursuits.  This  disposition 
is  partly  generated  by  the  opposite  characters  of  the  press  and  of  the 
law.  Lifted,  after  years  of  laborious  practice,  to  the  bench  from  a 
confined  arena  of  quibble  and  set  usage,  of  well-paid  disputation  on 
matters  where  the  heart  is  never  to  be  consulted,  it  is  next  to  impossi- 
ble that  the  common -place  lawyer  should  have  any  congeniality  of 
feeling  with  the  "  chartered  libertine;*'  or  appreciate  any  thing,  the  essence 
of  which  is  freedom  from  constraint.  They  who  are  accustomed  to 
subject  thought  and  reason  to  the  written  institutes  of  others,  cannot 
travel  out  of  their  own  beaten  track,  and  therefore  labour  to  bring  every 
thing  within  the  stinted  circumference  of  their  own  minds.  They  cannot 
judge  largely  and  liberally :  hence  an  accomplished  lawyer  neither  cuts 
a  figure  in  the  senate,  nor  exhibits  the  grand  views  of  the  statesman. 
Law  belongs  more  immediately  to  human  action — to  deed,  and  not  to 
thought.  The  press  belongs  to  mind  and  to  imagination,  and  is  not  to 
be  judged  of  as  we  judge  of  fact.  It  is  within  the  empire  of  intellect, 
and  its  range  cannot  be  defined  by  statute,  nor  its  errors  and  mistakes 
rectified  by  human  jurisprudence,  though  an  excess  of  one  particular 
character  may.  The  errors  of  the  press  can  only  be  subdued  by  the 
operation  of  reason  and  moral  feeling.  Law  is  a  very  limited  em« 
pire  as  respects  mind  :  that  of  the  press  is  boundless.  The  lawyer  is  a 
mere  expounder  of  the  institutions  of  the  legislator :  he  is  his  agent  to 
effect  certain  limited  objects.  It  is  not  his  business  to  listen  to  nor  act 
upon  the  suggestions  of  genius,  nor  always  even  of  sound  reason. 
Written  laws  confine  him  to  the  very  letter  of  his  duty.  How  can  it 
be  expected  he  should  be  otherwise  than  he  is,  when  life  is  too  short  for 
him  to  penetrate  through  the  cloud  of  involution  and  perplexity  in 
which  the  study  of  his  own  profession  has  been  laboriously  enveloped  ? 
Tbe  power  of  the  press  is  also  an  object  of  his  envy.      Its  property  of 
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influencing  large  bodies  of  men,  of  moving  mankind  en  tnasBe^  b 

with  jealousy ;  and  as  It  is  one  of  the  safeguards  of  liberty,  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  enlarge  instead  of  restrain  ;  a  quality  the  very  reverse  of  law. 
It  can»  therefore,  hardly  "be  wondered  at,  that  some  feeling  of  antipadiy 
should  be  shown  towards  it,  arising  from  the  hftbits  as  well  as  ambitkm 
of  lawyers.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is  prudent  to  exhibit  it 
on  every  occasion.  We  have  always  been  pleased  at  the  respeettenie 
towards  the  dispensers  of  justice.  On  his  circuit  the  judge  it  almost 
regarded  as  a  sacred  personage  by  the  people;  and  his  respectlol  recep- 
tion J>y  the  gentry  in  the  country,  adds  to  the  sklutary  imprea^n 
made  on  their  minds  by  the  awful  nature  of  his  duties.  While  be  con- 
fines himself  to  the  impartial  exercise  of  his  fimctions,  he  will  be  regard- 
ed with  veneration  and  respect.  But  let  him'  be  eautious  of  travel- 
ling out  of  the  path  of  his  professional  duties.  '  No  human  being 
can  have  less  hope  of  displaying  universality  of  kno^leclge  than 
a  member  of  the  bench.  It  is  ten  chances  to  one,  if  he'  attempt  to  give 
tlie  gentlemen  of  the  grand  jury  a  disquisition  on  finance,  a  lectore  on 
political  economy,  or  a  chapter  on  politics,  but  he  shows  his  ignorance 
on  each  subject,  and  many  who  hear  him  are  inwardly  smiling  at  his 
want  of  knowledge  of  their  most  simple  details.  Mr.  Justice  Park 
is  said  to  have  lately  declared  that  he  should  not  be  governed  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty  by  public  opinion ;  we  should  hope  not,  if  pub- 
lic opinion  could  run  counter  to  it ;  but  it  never  has,  nor  can  do  so. 
What  is  called  the  applause  of  a  mob,  is  a  very  difierent  thing  from 
public  opinion ;  which  is  the  expression  of  society,  of  the  wise  and  the 
considerate — not  of  the  unthinking.  It  is  the  unerring  testimony  of 
the  "  multitude  of  counsellors*'  to  the  principles  of  ri^t  and  wrong. 
It  fixes  the  character  of  events,  consecrates  great  actions,  rewards 
public  virtue,  incites  to  emulation,  never  fails  in  making  just  discrimi- 
nations, and  is  the  terrible  Simoom  that  blasts  for  ever  the  wrong-doer, 
let  his  pretensions  be  what  they  may.  The  gratuitous  declaratiou  of 
the  learned  judge  we  must  therefore,  in  common  charity,  refer  to  the 
partial  and  temporary  feeling  of  a  mob ;  and  not  to  the  aggregate 
opinion  of  this  mighty  nation  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  public  opinion  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  term. 

It  is  only  of  late  that  this  censorious  spirit  toward  the  press  has 
manifested  itself  so  openly.  The  Recorder  of  London  baa  come  in  too 
with  his  censures,  and  frowned  from  his  official  seat  in  judicial  terrors 
at  the  press,  as  the  diabolical  cause  of  prise- fighting,  and  the  mother  of 
all  mischief— E^  tu  Brute!  ih\%  is  the  crudest  cut  of  all.  The  trial  of 
an  individual  for  killing  his  antagonist  in  one  of  diose  degrading  ex- 
hibitions, the  patronage  of  which  is  not  confined  to  blackguards  of  t^ 
lower  degrees,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  an  harangue  upon  the 
crimes  of  the  press,  in  consequence  of  its  appearing  that  the  youthfiil 
gladiator  had  felt  his  ambition  roused  by  reading  an  account  of  a  prise- 
fight.  Oxford,  when  Aristotle  and  moods  and  predicates  were  in 
their  glory,  could  not  have  offered  a  finer  example  of  logical  display, 
which  might  be  thus  embodied  :^Prise-fights  exist,  newspapers  re- 
port prize-fights,  people  read  newspapers  ^  therefbre  the  press  en- 
courages prize-fighting.  Thus  the  Aldermen  of  London  give  rich 
dinners,  newspapers  report  them,  people  read  newspapers ;  therefore  the 
press  encourages  gluttony.    The  felicitous  reasoning  of  Mr.  Knowlys^ 
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bf  the  Mime  nil«»  demonstrates  that  tlie  murdertf  ropes,,  and  burglaries 
hi^pening  in  this  country  are  caused  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sale  of 
Warren's  blacking — by  reading  about  them.     Take  the  hint,  ye  legis- 
lators of  Great  Britain  1  Ye  may  now  repeal  the  Vagrant  Act,  that  stain 
on  Eaglbh  jurisprudence — ye  may  repeal  all  the  statutes,  and  make  the 
Old  Bailey  a  desert, — simply  by  extinguishing  the  press,  and  arraigning 
our  typographers  for   "  causing  printing  to  be  used,  contrary  to  the 
King,  his  crown  and  dignity,''  as  Jack  Cade  has  it.     But  I  ought  to 
apologise  to  the  reader  for  treating  this  subject  so  lightly,  were  it  not 
that,  while  it  shows  the  animus  of  some  persons  respecting  it,  the  on- 
soundness  of  their  reasoning  might  be  put  in  a  true  light. 
•  But  the  press  confers  high  benefits  upon  the  justice  of  the  land  it- 
self;  it  has  contributed  to  effect  a  remarkable  diminution  of  the  more 
atrocious  crimes,  which  the  Report  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  our 
crhninal  laws  vouches  for.     In  the  enlightened  district  of  the  metro- 
polis murders  have  diminished  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one,  in  the 
very  plaoe  where  the  press  exerts  most  influence,  and  where  it  is  the 
more  immediate  burthen  of  judicial  censure.*    Lawyers  are  advocates 
lor  a  privity  in  law  proceedings,  or  for  what  may  properly  be  called  in- 
quisitions.   They  have  high  opinions  of  the  integrity  ot  the  lowest 
members  of  their  caste.      Attorneys  or  coroners  are  always  most 
honourable  characters ;  else  how,  according  to  law  reasomngt  could  they 
act  aa  attorneys  or  coroners  ?    But  the  press  is  a  check  on  the  conduct 
of  officials  even  in  law,  and  greatly  contributes  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
jostice.     This  was  manifest  in  the  late  attempt  of  a  coroner  to  screen  a 
murderer;  which  conduct  would,  it  is  probable,  but  for  the  press,  hav^ 
been  unknown  and  unpunished  at  tliis  moment.     Not  only  is  the  pub- 
lication of  law  evidence  of  service,  but  publicity  is  in  all  cases  the  very 
essence  of  justice  itself.  With  a  sophism  common  to  legal  argument,  it 
has  been  urged  that  the  publication  of  evidence  creates  a  prejudice 
against  a  prisoner. — What,  when  the  verdict  of  a  coroner's  jury  has 
already  stamped  Ihs  guilt-!  It  tends,  moreover,  to  secure  the  veracity  of 
iftitnesses,  who  would  not  fear  &lsehood  in  a  private  examination :  it  is 
a  restraint  on  the  conduct  of  judges,  and  a  security  to  the  reputation  of 
the  government,  which  secret  tribunals  have  universally  brought  into 
disrepute,  and  in  some  cases  have  overturned.  No  state  csn  possess  any 
thing  worthy  the  name  of  liberty  where  the  press  is  not  free  in  respect 
to  all  matters  relative  to  justice.   In  the  designs  of  the  Governor  of  the 
world*  for  the   advancement  of  man  to  more  elevated  degrees  of 
knowledge  and  moral  feeling,  liberty  appears  to  be  the  active  agent ; 
those  states  which  are  most  free,  being  the  most  powerful,  wise,  and 
wealthy.     In  free  states,  spy  systems,  inquisitions,  and  a  gendarmerie^ 
eould  not  exist;,  though  they  are  necessary  in  despotic  countries  to 
regulate  the  most  trivial  matters,  to  apprehend  offenders,  and  to  preserve 
order.     The  press  in  free  countries,  by  infusing  a  better  moral  feel- 

*  The  committee  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  criminal  laws  hare  boldly  and  truly 
laid  down,  that «  the  practice  of  immediately  publishing  the  dreumstaaoe  of  every 
atroeioos  crime,  and  of  circulating  in  various  forms  an  account  of  every  stage  of 
fte  proceedings  which  relates  to  it,  is  far  more  prevalent  in  England  than  in  any 
other  country ;  and  in  our  times,  than  in  any  former  age.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  of 
great  utility,  not  only  as  a  controL  on  courts  of  judicature,  but  also  as  a  means  of 
rendering  it  extremely  dli&cult  (ffr  o^us  criminals  to  escape.  In  this  country,  no 
StrAdmS  crimes  remain  secret  !^ 
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mgf  recording  public  o{Nnion,  restraining  folly,  detecting  and  exposing 
oflbmlers  against  the  ik^s,  and  aiding  thdr  delivery  to  justice,  acts 
more  beneficially  than  a  minister  of  pbSce  with  an  array  of  armed  men, 
und  an  office' of  passports^  ^ndiictoa^,  triadinissible  where  a  «hade  of 
freedom  exists;'    Is  a  triurdtt-  committed  in  London,  for  example,  and 
has  the  murderer  escaped— ^In  twehty-^fbtlr  hour*  "hie  is  followed  into 
every  quarter  of  the  Whd,  itito  eVery  village  and  house,  where  no 
knowledge  of  the  fact  conld  otherwise  r<sac1t.     He  is  pointed  out  to 
the  public,  and  every  man  is  mftde  Ws^ehiy :  he  is  marked,  go  where 
hte  may,  and  consigned  to  the  retribution  of  the  la wj — a  happy  attribute 
of  the  press.     The  publication  of  nil  facts  thus  materially  ^sists  in  the 
end*  of  justice.    The  stability  of  a  government  must,  m  free  states, 
depend  in  a  great  measure  npon  the  openness  and  in^enuotisness  of  its 
acts.  Of  which  the  press  is  the  exhibitor.     A  state  i^  a  great  family, 
winch  should  have  no  mysteries  amcngies  members.     In  the  dispensa- 
tion ^  justice,  our  forefiithers  admitted  this  principle  even  iii  more 
ai1>i€rary  times.     All  courts  must  be  open  to  the  piiblfc  ^  atl  England  is 
present  in  them,  according  to  oin- ancestor* ;  yet  lawyers  oppose  the 
printed  piibh'cetfon  of  the  proceedings,  which  our  ancestors  make  it  a 
rale  that  all  England  should  hear — a  strange  deduction  from  a  funda- 
mental principle  in  their  own  profession,  and,  like  too  many  other  objec- 
tions, mere  senseless  drivelling.     That  the  publication  of  actual  truth 
can  injure  a  prisoner  while  it  is  confined  to  facts,  either  before  trial  or 
after,  has  in  no  instance  been  proved,  while  great  good  has  often  re- 
sulted from  it.     In  the  case  of  Thurtell  and  Hunt,  which  has  been  cited 
in  example,  there  is  no  proof  of  their  having  sustained  detriment,  though 
many  falsehoods  were  circulated  respecting  them.     The  class  in  life  in 
which  the  culprits  lived,  the  magistrates  themselves  by  their  conduct 
before  and  after  committing  them,  rumours  of  mysteries  unexplained, 
and  tremendous  precautions  for  their  seclusion  before  trial,  excited  the 
public  curiosity  to  a  high  pitch.     Had  the  cnthe  been  committed  in 
Middlesex,   they  would  have  been  sent  to  Newgate  with  no  fear  of 
their  rescue,  and  have  remained  with  comparative  little  public  notice 
iHktil  their  trial.     The  denial  of  their  solicitors  seeing  them,  the  moving 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  their  favour,  the  extra  guards  to  the 
prieon,  while  showing  a  w&nt  of  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  and  of 
public  feeling,  made  them  subjects  of  more  eager  notice.     What  atro- 
ekras  murderers,  so  steeped  in  blood,  would  an  English  mob  rescue  I 
Political  rioters,  or  some  offenders  committed  on  charges  vulgai*lyddemed 
venial,  might  have  given  just  ground  for  alarm.     But  the  keeper  of 
Newgate  wotild  have  known  there  could  be  no  reason  for  fearfnl  pre- 
caadons  there  against  resduers.    There  were  many  collateral  causes, 
therefore,  to  feed  public  curiosity,  and  to  induce  the  press  to  satisfy  it« 
Murders  were  heaped  on  murders,  and  all  gamblers  were  implicated 
with  tliem  ;  as  if  a  gambler,  who  is  always  a  fool,  must  necessarily,  be 
an  assassin.     The  supply  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  demand.    The 
press  was  eager  to  gratify  its  patrons :   every  rnmotrr  w&s  printed  and 
published  unsparingly,  the  whole  being  an  event  out  of  the  regular 
course  of  things.     But  what  evil  resulted?  The  truth  remained  on  tlie 
day  of  trial,  and  the  rumours  were  forgotten.     Neither  judgOj  nor  jury, 
nor  the  bar,  nor  the  audience,  exhibited  one  instance  of  prejudice 
against  the  prisoners.    The  short  time  allowed,  th^n^  for  ifeeir  defence, 
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owing  to  the  obstacle^  thrown  in  the  way  of  preparing  it  by  the  ma- 
gistratesy  fonned  a  vaB^v^nt  ground  for  reasonabk  delay,  without 
throwing  it  on  the  shoulders  of  the  press ;  ths  excessea  of  wbicb^  while 
we  do  not  mean  to  def€;nd  them-— for  what  ron  earth  is  perlect?  (take  the 
law  and  its  absurdities  for  eaLample)-^we  boldly  assort  to  bear  no  more 
proportion  to  the  sum  total  of  i|s  bcmefits  than  time  doea^  to  eternity* 

That  the  c^nspres^of  lawyers  .upon  the  press  have  of  late  yeaw  iu- 
creaaedt  whem  among  all  just,  reaaon^rar  among  all  pro&uad  obaervoiv 
of  society,  and  those  who  are  accus^med  to  study  the  tendency  of  the 
puhli^  miD4»  ^bere,  j^.  declared  to  be  lesa  ground  for  i%  than  there  ever 
was»  m^y  at  first  app^  aixigular.  Thia  is  not,  however,  so  di6Sciilt<  to 
accouat  for.  The  profession  of  the  law  must  naturally  remain 
stationary  under  one.  system,  and  always  be  afur  the  age  in  ideas 
generated  by  ;  increasing  knowledge.  A  lawyer  of  fifly  years  ago, 
apd  one  of  the  present  day,  would  have  the-  same  duties  to  perforin, 
^nd  see  proifessiomal  things  with  newrly  the  same  optics,  though*  liie 
younger  of  the  two  might  have  a  few  more  statutes  and  cases  to 
peruse.  He  must  lay  down  the  law  as  his  predecessor  did,  be.  must 
address  a  jury  in  the  same  manner,  he  must  see  the  same  ends  in  <  his 
practice,  and  view  the  laws  in  the  same  light.  He  must  pore  over  his 
books  with  similar  intentions,  his  fictions  and  forms  must  (neceasadly 
perhaps)  be  the  same  ;  even  his  dog-Latin,  wig,  and  gowQ,  are  a  noli  me 
tang/cre  to  modem  times — all  is  behind  the  present  era.  Lawyers  are 
consciousof  something  of  this  stationary  character  themselves.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  law  has  its  limits ;  and  the  man  who  studies  it  muet  remain 
within  tkemt  as  much  as  the  mechanic  who  is  advised  ne  sutor  vUr^  crt' 
pidam,  A  free  press  is  for  all  times,  and  for  every  people*  LawB  are  bet 
for  one  people^  and  then  must  be  modified  once  every  two  or  three 
centuries.  Lawyers  must  not,  therefore,  expect  to  find  the  perpetually 
advancing  mind  of  man  stand  still,  that  they  may  run  the  race  together. 
They  were  not  always  thus  severe  on  the  press :  Judge  Ashurst,  in  an 
address  to  the  jury  at  Warwick,  on  the  trial  of  one  Einns  for  libel,  in 
17979*  went  so  far  as  to  allow  tliat  "  it  would  not  only  be  commenda- 
ble, but  the  bounden  duty  of  every  man,  to  take  arms  and  resist  tlie 
attempts  of  the  executive  power,  if  it  strove  to  wrest  from  the  people 
the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  trial  by  jury  :" — an  acknowledgment, 
however  true  in  itself,  that  no  lawyer  on  the  bench  would  make  in  the 
present  day. 

It  is  the  middle  clasa  of  the  English  people  over  which  the  press 
exercises  the  greatest  control ;  the  class  that,  except  in  iashion,  the 
foUower  of  the  courtier,  gives  a  tone  to  public  feeling,  and  the  united 
opinion  of  which  is  irresistible.  The  majority  of  the  higher  classes 
think  very  little — at  all  events,  they  reason  but  little ;  and  with  the  lower 
it  is  much  the  same.  Not  but  that  there  are  splendid  exceptions  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  for  example ;  but  the  majority  of  the  very  highest 
class  is  the  servant  of  precedent  and  prejudice,  and  of  the  lower  of  pas- 
sion and  ignorance.     The  astonishing  increase  of  literary  publications, 

*  It  was  in  the  comne  6t  this  trial  that  the  late  Mr.  Perceval,  on  the  part  of  the 

.Crown,  alluded  to  what    he  called  a  "false  philosophy,"  or    **%%e  monttrous 

dactrhu  of  men  aacrificing  their  lives  ia  the  cause  of  posterity."    It  can  easily  he 

belieredtbat  Mr.  Perceralwas  sibccre  io  this  reaiark  :  tliat  which  he  had  not  a 

mind  and  habits  formed  to  feel,  he  could  not  compiTheod. 
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of  lale,  ehowi  Ww  wmch  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  efilarged ;  and  thi»  isH 
«ease  •f  demand  fimr .  tbe  produotions  of  the  press  is  aocompanied  by 
snamaffiDgly  producdve  ret ^aue,  Aourishing  amnufactuKea,  ai>d  a  more 
lunrmoaious  state  of  feeling  aA  home.  The .  press  lays  open  e^rery 
comer  of  the  earth,  its  productions  and  wants,  for  the  direction  of 
mercantile  apeculatioo,  analyses  every  disooTery  in  science,  and  en- 
deavours to  turn  all  to  a  useful  account,  nothing  being  lost;  it  en- 
foices  a  habit  of  reflection  that  leadi  to  improvement,  and  thus  opens 
new  Bourees  of  national  wealth  ;  it  cberiahes  freedom,  the  very  breath 
ef  honourable  liie ;  it  exposes  folly  and  crime  without  distinction  of 
pexBons ;  it  spreada  the  glory  of  England  over  the  whole  earth  ;  it  de- 
lends  our  privilege*,  and  overawes  our  national  foes,  by  displaying  the 
front  of  public  opinion,  that  wall  of  triple  brass  against  external 
enemies ;  it  controls  the  members  of  government,  some  of  whom  ap- 
pear aensible  of  its  value,  if  we  may  judge  from  the.  few  instances  of 
prosecution  it  has  experienced  recently  from  that  quarter.  I  do  not 
refer,  in  speaking  of  forbearance,  to  instances  of  prosecutions  origir 
nating  in  societies  owing  their  origin  to  the  lust  of  lucre. in  one  or  two 
ndividuals,  who  contrive  to  make  a  profit  of  them,  and  that  are  a  stain 
upon  the  country.  It  is  not  then  becoming  in  lawyers  to  .censure  the 
presB»  even  for  what  they  may  imagine  a  sc^itary  evil,  but  which  is  per- 
haps in  reality  no  evil  at  all,  without  looking  far  beyond  the  imme- 
diate eaaae  of  complaint,  and,  if  they  can  take  in  such  an  extended 
view,  recollecting  that  were  they  able  to  clip  the  wings  of  the  mighty 
tenant  of  air,  and  confine  him  in  their  own  narrow  inclosure  for 
a  Ume,  his  pinions  would  again  grow  out  and  bear  him  alofl,  into  his 
firmer  regions  of  splendour  and  liberty. 

Thus  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  professors  of  the  law  could 
take  just  views  of  things  out  of  their  own  professional  pale,  and  they 
would  see  that  to  cramp  the  press  is  to  destroy  it.  A.  few  spots  ana 
blemishes  which  appeared  on  a  brilliant  surface,  would  never  then  be 
held  as  a  reason  for  dimming  the  rich  reflection  which  surrounded 
them.  Let  England  and  America,  the  only  two  nations  where  the  press 
is  free,  he  contrasted  with  the  besotted  governments  of  the  Continent; 
with  Spain  and  the  dominion  of  die  creature  that  governs  it,  with 
Austria  or  Prussia.  Let  the  monarch  of  England  be  seen  travelling 
long 'distances  on  the  roads  of  his  country,  without  guards,  or  more 
numerous  attendants  than  would  accompany  the  private  gentleman, 
wen  known,  yet  as  perfectly  secure  as  if  he  were  the  humblest 
citizen ;  and  let  the  lawyers  say  what  Continental  king  can  venture 
to  copy  such  an  example*  It  is  not  the  sanguinary  laws,  nor  the 
executimi  of  criminals,  nor  the  zeal  of  judges,  that  effects  this.; 
it  is  the  characteristic  of  a  free  government — the  hi^  sense  of 
what  is  due  from  man  to  man — the  discriminating  knowledge  of 
the  age,  owing  to  a  free  press,  that  will  not  fawn  on  the  one  hand, 
while  OB  the  other  it  knows  upon  what  shoidders  to  lay  every  thing, 
and  convinces  all  that  the  monarch  has  the  right  of  the  citizen  as  well  as 
his  own,  and  that  he  should  be  equally  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  it; 
The  subjects  of  nations  not  having  the  liberty  of  the  press,  are  indiffe- 
rent as  to  their  national  integritv :  armies  must  be  kept  up  for  overawing 
them.  The  citizen  feels  himself  a  party  concerned  in  preserving  peace 
at  home,  and  in  resisting  foreign  aggression,  wherever  there  is  a  free 
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BesB.  This  natiooal  feeling  is  rendered  doubly  valuable,  now  the 
oly  Alliance  is  accustoming  the  people  of  the  Continent  ta  look  at  the 
occupation  and  government  of  their  respeeiive  cotrntriea-byforeigiiem 
with  indifference.  I  need  go  no  farther  in  detailing  the  blessingB,  next 
to  the  hope  of  immortality,  of  the  noblest  ^of  the  gifts  of  HesEvvntoi 
man.  .  . 

In  respect  to  the  publication  of  eataminatioiis  of  oriminals- before 
magistrates,  or  of  coroners^  inquests,  great  good  is  often  induoed ;  and 
witnesses  come  forward,  and  facts  are  disclosed,  that  woldd  alae  re** 
main  unknown.  The  reporters  for  the  public  press  might,  aa  ^e 
score  of  courtesy,  on  the  expression  of  a  wish  for  a  tewpotavy  stip*^ 
pression  only  of  the  appetirance-  of  any  particular  fact  by  an  antkon^ 
comply  widi  such  delay.  The  public  eduld  not  sofibri  and  the  codm 
pliance  would  not  be  deemed  a  sacrifice  of  any  moment.  I  should  ilo^ 
precate  the  question  of  right  as  to  this  matter  coming  before  a  aoaTtof» 
lawyers,  for  many  reasons ;  especially  when  I  believe  the  majoBtjLaf 
the  profession  to  be  friends  neither  to  a  free  press ^nor  free  diaoisiioa^ 
The  questioti  wOl  be  a  new  one,  still  there  are  masty  precedeots  eiura|^ 
which  an  ingenious  tortuousness  may  call  in  to  assist iadeeidii|g..tha 
poiut ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  v^at  the  dbeisioaiiWoaU 
be.  Though  every  court  is  an  open  eonrt,  and  all  England  is'preseqti 
and  hears  the  case,  and  rumour  distorts  facts  and  pervetta  emdmut^ 
and  spreads  fSaJsehoods  respecting  it,  this  may  continue  to  be  the  OMa) 
but  the  truth  must  not  be  written,  lest  all  England  may  read  it,  -and 
the  assassin  be  prejudiced  in  his  defence  by  the  testimony  against  ^nia 
being  published — die  midnight  robber  be  unable  to  fmd  an  heaestrioryv 
and  men  become  more  in  the  dark  as  to  a  just  state  of  facta  the  ^aaat 
^ey  know  of  them !  The  statement  being  true  (this  must  be  uadcv> 
stood  as  to  sense  and  meaning  at  least,)  the  more  the  public  are  iniorm- 
ed  of  the  merits  of  a  case,  the  better  for  all  parties.  A  jury  decidiag 
on  evidence  drawn  from  the  testimony  of  present  witnesses,  and£roai 
that  alone,  will  decide  on  what  it  hears  according  to  its  oath*  The 
prejudice  of  few  men  against  those  from  whom  they  never  individaaliy 
received  injury,  will  not  overpower  ocular  and  auricular  testimotty«in 
presence  of  a  court  of  justice.  It  is  at  best,  therefore,  exjCeedingly 
ill-judged  to  censure  the .  press  for  every  trivial  aberration  ttom  what 
in  strictness  may  be  considered  its  correctest  course.  But  how  mudi 
more  ill-judged  is  it  to  carp  at  those  uses  of  it,  which,  so  far  from  de- 
serving censure,  are  entitled  to  be  ranked  among  its  greatest  blessiafs ! 
Neither  the  bench  nor  the  profession  of  the  law  generally,  can  be 
benefited  by  an  open  contest  with  it.  The  combat  would  be  that  of  a 
giant  and  a  pigmy,  of  a  Hercules  and  a  common  mortal ;  and  the  re- 
sults would  be  decidedly  injurious  to  law,  because  the  latter  ia  so  open 
to  attack  in  many  quarters,  so  fall  of  absurdities,  and  staads  so  aueh 
in  need  of  purification  by  the  legislature :  it  is  better,  theiaforei  that  it 
should  refrain  from  forcing  an  exposition  of  its  weakness  before  4he 
world,  and  thereby  diminishing  that  respect  in  whiefa  it  is  held  at  preseat, 
and  with  which  it  should  ever  be  surrounded.  Y.  L 
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HOW    TO    OBTAIN    THE   CAI»    OF   POHTTJNAT08. 

.-»  '  ....... 

/  M  Hq  that  mthfo  hk  bovuda  v^U  Ji«f  p.        i 

«  MfQT  bwtt^' «1^  dieters, 

To  fortune  anA  fate  commands  he  may  give, 
" '  "  WbiA  WorWlitTgs  tiaU  ibeir  mii»tert }   : 

He  iMy  dMU» j  *b6  mtt^  lfliig^>^<  *«  ^ny  4iliig>  hf  may  ^tff; 

Mny 'Ue  iDiid>  rtiaj' be  sady,  .iVHHy.  bf , joUy  I 

,  ,    .  Ho  

And  a  fiflr  for  the  world  and  its  folly/'  '     WiT  Restored, 


may  walk  without  (ear^  he  may  3leep  without,  carfs 
Lnd  a  fig  for  the  world  and  its  folly?^  '     WiT  Rest< 

I  4  I  ■    •  '    t  ' 


Ik  die /deep  serenity  of  an  aattunnal  ebeniagt  Iphwi  iwjnielf  ufMi 
tbe  iorace  of  the  chateau  at  VorBaiUea  «p.  eQJoy.tlw  MHit^  ««in,  tke 
lays  of  whkth  enamelled  the  gplatsy  enrfiict  of  the  waters  hefcMre^voe  imh 
a  griden  bloom,  burnished  the  fartose  iigupei  of  the  mecUe  fouolaias 
by  which  I  was  surrouikded,  gUsteoed  Hke  fise  upon  dbe  windows  of  the 
great  gallervy  illuminated  by  «eAectk>p8<  from  the  waU  of  mirrovs 
witbin>  and  after  flickering  along  the  oaseoKntsof  tlie  eastern  wing 
threw  a  rosy  tinge  over  the  Bois  de  Satory  where  it  is  embosomed, 
dbeileaTes  of  which  were  as  motionless  as-  if  the  whdewood  akeadry  te* 
yosed  in  the  first  flush  of  sleep.  Having  recently  visited  the  atu- 
peadous  aqueducts  of  Buc  and  Marly,  works  worthy  of  the  aaeieBt 
Romans,  soul  observed  how  the  whole  of  the  cireamjaceot  country  was 
perforated  with  tunnels  and  reservoirs  for  the  supply  of  the  palaoey  I 
doubted  wliether  that  pile  with  its  six  thousand  rooms  had  oost  so  BHtch 
human  labour  as  the  various  subterraneous  works  radiating  from  it  in 
flH  directions ;  and  I  appreciated  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  when 
liie  vainglorious  Louis  Quatorze  resolved  to  conquer  nature^  and  to 
make  thia  spot,  situated  upon  a  sandy  height,  the  moat  cdebrated 
plUse  in  all  Europe  for  those  elaborate  playthings,  its  waierworka. 
dltt  aeauftd  me  were  the  evidences  of  his  apotheosis  and  deification. 
In^be  badis  of  Apollo  I  had  seen  him  sculptured  as  that  deity*  while 
Ahe-matchfess  ehisd  of  Girardon  had  been  prostituted  to  the  repteaen- 
aaMii  of*his  six  mistresses,  as  attendant  nymphs,  performing  die  moat 
f  nisi  offices  about  his  person.  On  the  ceiling  of  the  great  gallery  I 
had  gaaed  upon  the  paintings  of  Le  Brun,  in  which  he  appears  wiping 
tbe  thunder  of  Jupiter,  while  Venus,  Diana,  and  Jimo  were  on  4dJ  aidea 
compelled  to  wear  the  faces  of  his  shameless  courtesans.  When  I  re* 
.fleeted  that  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  convulsed  with  war  by^hia 
mad  attempts  at  foreign  supremacy,  at  the  v«ry  moment  that  the  whole 
reaouites  of  the  country  were  lavished  for  the  gratifieation  of  his  imig- 
nefitfenoe  and  his  vices  at  home,  I  endeavoured  to  calculate  bow  much 
aeeaal  element  had  probably  been  attained  by  that  iadividuai  for 
whom  so  many  millions  of  men  had  sacrificed  theirs^ 

When  the  decrepit  monarch  was  obliged  to  be  wheeled  about  hia 
atatdy  terraees  in  an  arm-chair,  he  could  hantty  fail  to  draw  hnmili* 
atii^f  compariaons  between  the  palsied  resAity  of  his  fleshly  limbs  and 
the  divine  symmetry  of  his  marble  portrasts ;  nor  could  he  wett  avokl 
sharing  the  feding  of  Vespaeian,  who,  being  flattered  upon  his  death- 
bed* exdaimed  in  hitter  saintf  ^  O  yes,  I  feel  that  I  am  becoming  a 
god.''  But  we  wfll  talce  Urn  in  the  vigour  of  his  health  and  yooih, 
without  availing  ourselves  of  Bacon's  obeervation,  thutitis  a  sad  thing 
to  have  nothii^  farther  to  desire  and  a  thousand  things  to  fear ;  or  of 
his  equally  apposite  position^  that  monarchs  are  like  the  heavenly  bodies. 
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tvliich  have  a  great  deal  of  glory  and  very  Hule  repose.  Legitimate  as 
he  was,  and  misgoverning  by  unquestionable  right  divine,  it  will  still 
be  admitted  that  he  had  but  0^  tefiSlM;  bt  f r«tets  of  bodily  pleasure; 
and  Nature  herself  in  the  beneficent  e(][ud!?ty  '6f'her  dispensations,  has 
prevented  us  from  usurping  any  undue. share  of  pleasurable  sensation, 
by  limiting  our  capacities  to  that  portion  of  enjoymenil'  which  is  pretty 
much  within  the  reach -^f  all  classes.  ^\it  has  t!Ot  only  placed  a  senti^ 
nel  at  eachgat^  towai^  tia  against  oVer-ihdulgeiice,  but  has  provided  an 
express  and  complicated  economy  by  which  she  compels  us  to  reject 
every  excess  with  di&gostt  and  loathing;  A  kingi- cannot  d^vodrniorc 
than  o«ie  dhttet  in  a  day,  a  peaaant  atttf  im  kss ;  Mid  as  \sa  tiwdffimfat 
qualities  of  the  ingredientiv  enstora,'  which  makes  the  aoMieFs  -^  flinty 
and  steel  oonchof  war  his  thrice  <  driven  bed  <of  donvn/'  produceatlie 
same  effects  in  an  opposite  direistionv  and  renders  tfao  banlq^net  bf  vhb 
palace  not  more  stitnulant'  or  palatable  than  the  fragal  meid  ofthb  ent- 
tage.  ProbaUy  it  k  less  ao^  if  th^rebe-  any  trtlthin  th^cdd  adage, 
that  health  is  the  most  exquinCe  dook,  and  hunger  ljie'be9t;saace;>t>*lt 
is  the  same  with  the  other  senses  as  with  the  appetite^  '  Yov'oiimibt 
discount  lifh  and  spend  it  before  it  h  due.  You  canndt  Uverapbnrtiie 
capital  of  your  body,  instead  of  contenting  yoarself  with; its 'legiEd"i(i- 
terest,  without  ineviHible  exhaustion  and  poverty.  Your  portion*  betn^ 
limited,  the  more  yon  condense  your  gratifications  the  more  ymscUrtail 
thetr  duration,  and  the  more  inevitably  do  you  condemn  ytvimself'tb' tile 
horrors  of  debility,  satiety,  tssdium,  and  ennui.  This-  is  the  Id  of  those 
kings  who,  having  bhinted  and  worn  out  their  sensations  by  abuae,ett  dd#n 
in  a  blank  and  toqnd  desolation,  and  wonld  willingly,  like  theiRonaii 
emperor,  ofier  an  immense  rewsord  for  the  discovery  of  a  aew.pleaaiise. 
Henry  the  Eighth  and  Francis  of  France,  in  their  meeting  on  the  ^Mmf 
gold  cloth,  had  completely  exhausted  tn  foarteen  days  all  tkei  means  of 
gratification  whi^  the  wealth  and  genius  of  their  respective*  oamitfies 
could  supply  er  devise ;  and  when  we  vecoHect  the  enoraaoaa  .riches  «f 
King  Solomon,  and  his  muhi&nous  luxuries,  among  which  we  should, 
perhaps,  be  hardly  warcaated  in  induding  his  seven  lrandred:wi«>es:  and 
three  huodfiBdeoncubinea,  we  need  not  wonder  at  his  declaring  diat^Al 
was  vaoi^  «sd  vexation  of  sprit.  .  >  v .. " .    \ms 

These^  it  ntay  he  urged,  are  the  mere  pleasures'^  sense,  whaifh'Ore 
for  ali^ehiiepequally  grovelling  and  evanescent ;  but  the  high  tilvttecibn 
may  edU  preserve  a  wider  range  over  the  pure  world  o£ii)teMteti^'and 
all  those  eodnnng  delights  tibat  emanate  from  the  head  and^ifsoMt. 
Alaa !  the  spbit  and  matter  whereof  we  are  compoanded'  aao'^felibsr- 
travelers,  one  of  whom  cannot  be  goaded  beyond  his.  strength  arithettt 
fatiguing  the  other.  We  cannot  exhaust  the  body  by  intempeie&ce 
witboat  debauching  and  emasculating  the  mind ;  and  even>  wbeae  a  rare 
course  of  personal  temperance  has  preserved  the  facukieeimmipaiced, 
it  ia  almost  impossible  to  drink  largely  of  power  without  auperiadvcing 
that  asental  intoxication  which  has  precipitated  sa  nunyrakrs  lAto  the 
misdiieVoua  pranks  of  ambition.  Where  it  assumes  not  this,  active 
tendtngy,  it  is  apt  to  bemuddle  its  victim  into  that  morbid  and  pitiable 
state  oS  fretful  lethargy  tanned  Ennui.  As  nothing  is  so  deplorable  as 
the  want  of  a  want,  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  would  not  be  a  miserable 
loser  by  being  ^^as  haj^y  as  a  king."  •  They  are  the  spoilt  children  of 
Fortune,  and  like^  the  javeaile  members  of  the  class  are  too  often,  way- 
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wardy  poevUi,  and  ill  at  eaacw  A«  to  ttitf  ploasures.  of  inteUect,  Lord 
Walpole'sResoaiciiea  have  oat  been  able  ta  redeem  maay  royal  authors 
from  the  dual ;  for  it  is  much  easier  to  win  and  wear  a  dozen  crowns 
than  to  achieve  a  single  wreath  of  bays.  Too  busy  or  too  indolent  for 
literary  pursuits,  they  read  despatches  instead  of  books*  apd  pension 
laoreats  instead  of  perusing  them.  Reasons  of  ^tate  equally  debar 
diem  from  the  solace  of  those  delights  that  em^^nate  from  the  heart. 
Cnpid  is  a  Carbonaro  who  owns  no  allegiance  to  thrones;  there 
is  no  sweet  courtship  in  courts ;  a  king  goes  a  wooing  in  the  per- 
son of  his  privy  counsellors;  marries  one  whom  he  never  saw,  to 
E^  ase  the  nation,  of  which  be  is  the  master  only  to  be  its  slave  ;  views 
bride  with  indifference  or  disliksy  and  is  generally  cut  off  from  those 
domestic  enjoyments  which  constitute  the  highest  charm  of  existence. 
FViendship  cannot  offer  itself  as  a  substitute^  for  equality  is  the  basis 
of  chat  deiicioas  sentimenti  and  he  who  wears  a  crown  is  at  once  pre- 
▼ented  by  station^  and  prohibited  by  etiquette,  from  indulg;i|ig  in  any 
communion  of  hearts.  Verily  he  ought  to  be  exempted  from  all  other 
taxes,  since  he  pays  quite  eaongb  already  for  his  pamful  prereminence. 
If  it  be  bad  to  have  nothing  to  hope,  it  is  not  much  better  to  have 
0f«ry  thing  to  fear.  It  is  humiliating  enough  for  such  exalted  per- 
sonages to  be  perpetually  giddy  with  the  height  they  have  attained ;  to 
envy  die  moanest  mortal  who  can  exclaim  that 

**  Treason  has  done  hu  worst ;  nor  slisel,  nor  poison. 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  farther  \** 

to  be  incapacitated  from  looking  out  upon  the  &oe  of  natme  or  art 
without  encountering  some  impertinent  memento.  If  they  gaze  upon 
an  eclipse,  they  are  forthwith  perplexed  with  fear  of  change ;  the  full 
moon  snubs  them  with  the  reflection  that  they,  like  her,  have  accom- 
plished their  sphere;  that  they  cannot  become  greater,  and  have 
nothing  left  but  to  decline  and  wane :  the  high  tide  twits  them  with 
die  oonsciousness  that  they  have  been  raised  by  the  flood  of  fortune, 
and  may  subside  again  with  its  ebb ;  a  natural  storm  eateoliises  them 
about  the  chances  of  a  political  one ;  a  volcano  thunders  them  a  lesaon 
upon  conspiracies  of  the  Carbonari  ;  and  they  cannot  open  a  book  with- 
out being  schooled* by  croaking  ravens  as  to  the  instability  of  human 
grandeur.  All  the  dethroned  monarchs,  from  Nebocbadnezuur  and 
elshazzardown  to  Napoleon,  are  flung  in  their  lace ;  they  are  pleasantly 
reminded  that  the  lightning  strikes  the  tallest  towers  brst ;  that  those 
who  are  the  most  elevated  have  the  farthest  to  fidl ;  that  when  tftie 
sportsman  Death  goes  out  a  shooting,  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  in* 
difference  to  him  whether  he  launches  his  arrow  through  the  cottage 
casement,  or  the  window  of  the  palace ;  and  that  in  many  a  coyal 
cemetery — 

*'  Here 's  an  acre  sown  indeed 
*"  With  the  richest  royal  seed 

That  the  earth  did  e'er  suck  in 

Since  the  first  man  died  for  sin. 

Here  are  sands,  ignoble  things, 

Dropt  from  the  royal  sides  of  kirigs." 

Well  might  Napoleon,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  revert  with  a 
sad  complacency  to  the  days  of  his  cliildhood,  declaring  that  he  even 
recollected  with  delight  the  smell  of  the  earth  in  Corsica ;  and  that  the 
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happieat  period  of  hift  exisUnce  wa«  wb«ii  h«  was  yoamiiig  tha  sOreetf 
of  Park  as  an  engineer  Bubaheni,  to  discolor  a  dieap  place  for  dioing,: 
and  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  his  successor  would  gladly  ex« 
change  ^the  heart-corroding  splendour  of  the  Tuileries  for  the  tran- 
quil obscurity  of  HartwelL 

As  the  ocean  is  subject  to  tinrepostilg  tides  to  prevent  it  from  stag* 
Bating,  so  is  the  human  mind  destined  to  a  perpetual  ebb  and  flow  of 
excitement,  that  it  may  be  stimulated  to  fresh  enterprises,  and  thus 
conduce  to  the  general  advancement  of  the  species  by  the  develope- 
ment  of  individual  activity.  The  mental  hunger  must  be  gratified  as 
duly  as  the  corporeal ;  and,  unfortunately,  there  is  this  analogy  betweep 
them,  that  whatever  either  of  them  tastes  it  destroys :  the  vulgar  adage 
**'  that  we  cannot  have  our  cake  and  eat  it  too,"  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  feast  of  reason.  Air  that  has  remained  a  certain  time  in  the  lungs  be- 
comes unfit  for  the  purposes  of  respiration,  and  whatever  has  once  passed 
through  the  mind  loses  with  its  novelty  its  power  of  future  gratificA- 
tion.  Some  pleasures,  like  the  horizon,  recede  as  we  advance  towards 
them ;  others,  like  butterflies,  are  crushed  by  being  caught.  Reader* 
didst  thou  ever  see  a  squirrel  in  a  cage  galloping  round  and  round 
without  moving  a  step  forwarder  ?  or  the  same  animal  at  liberty,  jump- 
ing from  bough  to  bough  of  a  hazel  tree,  and  shaking  the  ripe  nuts 
into  a  pond  beneath,  in  his  anxiety  to  catch  them  ?  Art  thou  bustling 
— enterprising^-^grasping,  and  yet  disappointed,  thou  hast  seen  an 
exact  portrait  of  thyself.  Pleasure  unattained  is  the  hare  which  we 
hold  in  chase,  cheered  on  by  the  ardour  of  competition,  the  exhilarating 
cry  of  the  dogs,  the  shouts  of  the  hunters,  the  echo  of  the  horn,  the 
ambition  a(  being  in  at  the  death.  Pleasure  attained  is  the  same  hare 
hanging  up  in  the  sportsman's  larder,  worthless,  disregarded,  despised, 
dead. 

As  an  epicure  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  I  thank  the  gods,  that  by 
placing  me  above  want  and  below  riches,  they  have  given  me  little  to 
fear  and  much  to  hope.     I  rejoice  that  so  large  a  portion  of  enjovmeot 
remains  unpossessed,  that  I  have  spoilt  so  little  by  usage,  and  that 
seven-eighths  of  the  world  remain  yet  to  be  conquered,  at  least  in  hope. 
The  ancients  were  quite  wise  in  placing  that  goddess  at  the  bottom  of 
Pandora's  box ;  it  was  like  making  the  last-drawn  ticket,  after  a  suc« 
cession  of  blanks,  the  capital  prise.     Oh  the  matter-of-factness  of  ima- 
gination— the  actuality  of  reveries — the  bond  Jide  possession  of  those 
blessings  which  we  enjoy  in  hope — the*  present  luxury  of  anticipation  I 
These  are  the  only  enjoyments  which  cannot  be  taken  from  us,  which 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  blind  fury  with  the  abhorred  shears,  or 
her  sightless  sister  of  the  ever-revolving  wheel.     To  the  winds  do  I 
cast  ^e  counting'^house  morality  inculcated  in  the  story  of  the  milk- 
maid with  her  basket  of  eggs,  Alnaschar  with  bis  panier  of  crockery^ 
and  all  such  musty  apologues  of  the  fabulists.     There  is  a  loss  iu 
breaking  eggs  or  cracking  teapots,  but  is  there  no  gain  in  fancying 
oneself,  for  however  short  a  period,  a  princess  or  a  grand  vizier,  and 
revelling  in  all  the  delicious  sensations  which  those  respective  dignities 
confer  upon  the  imaginary,  but  withheld  from  the  real  incumbent  ? 
Surely  if  the  fancied  delight  be  real,  and  the  positive  enjoyment  of  those 
stations  illusory,  the  non-possessor  has  the  best  of  the  bargain.     Credo 
quod  habfo,  et  haheo.    It  is  incredible  what  ridies  and  estates  I  hold  by 
this  tenure.    I  pity  the  tide-deed  proprietors  of  manors,  parks,  and 
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niaiisions,  who,  keeping  iXxtiti  m  ft^flir,  and  quitting  tbcm  with'  regret, 
inay  truly  escclaim  from  their  narrow  tombs — 

-  ir»  1  .     ■  J.  **  Q^  wpods  aod  pj^ins^,  aad  hills  a^n^  vales, 
''    ^     r       '      or fiet<!l9  and  meads,  of  parks  and  pates, 
•         "  ;  ,Oral!  1  had  this'  1  possess,         ' 

jhi;  .f  .   •  ^  '''rtiet^nc^triow-^lmirenoleis:**  ^ 


ovei*  tn^'p^rkjpalinff,  pf  all  the  prospects  they  present,  tlje  breezes  they 
"^iifii  of  the 'song  oftKeir  tirds,  the  hxxxs^  of  their  bees,  Sftie  fragrance 


^tl'thet>eautv  of  their  flowers.  Xike  Selkirk  in  Fernaii4fz,  *'I  an 
nioh^Vch  of  all  I  sarvey'*  and  **  my  right  there  is  none  t,b  dispute.^'  "No 
is  iny  omnivorous  mind  easily  satiated.     The  Marquis  of  StaiSord' 


am 

;  iny  omnivorous  paind  easily  satiated.  The  ^arquis  of  StaiSord's 
gallery  \^  ipine — Lord  Spencer's  collection  is  mine,  and  mine  more 
tli^'t^' theirs,  for  I  am  probably  less  satiated  with  ,gazing  upon  their 
lieauiiesi^  \  FonthilI|  Knole,  Petworth,  Blenheim,'  PiercefieW^  the  3pear 
sbwes  are  not  only  mine,  but  Windsor  Castle,  aud  Hampton-court ;  and 
as  I  have  as  iinbounded  a  stomach  for  palaces  as  the  builder  of  the 
latter,^  I  keep  the  Louvre,  Versailles,  Fontainebleau,  and  Compieghe  for 
my  summer  residences  when  I  make  my  annual  excursion  to  Calais  in 
tne  steftm-boat.  All  these,  my  establishments,  cost  me  not  a  farthing 
f^r  tl^eir  maintenance.  I  live  in  no  fear  of  losing  them  ;  I  stand  in  no 
dwe  of  thieves ;  fire  gives  me  no  apprehension ;  I  as  little  dread  the 
watery  St.  Switfiin,  lest  the  damp  should  injure  my  pictures  and  sta- 
tues'; I  am  unvisited  by  tax-gatnerersj  and  untormented  by  servants. 
Mihe  IS  the  only  secret  by  which  so  irich  a  man  may  be  so  perfectly  at  hit 

ease. Then  my  literary  distinctions !  I  am  a  regular  lion  among  the 

hluesevcfj  time  that  my  imagination  walks  out  of  its  den  :  I  am  coA'- 

vehnzioned  by  the  Countess  of  C ,  rovttd  by  the  Marchioness  of 

S ,  read  by  the  public  in  the  New  Monthly,  praised  by  the  critics^ 

courted  by  the  Row,  In  due  course  I  become  as  good  an  LL.  D.  as 
Dr.^  Pangloss ;  and  were  I  to  recapitulate  all  the  literary  honours  I 
achieve  by  the  same  process,  I  fear  the  reader  would  extend  to  me  the 
woi-thy  doctor's  subsequent  dignity ,  and  set  me  down  for  an  A  double  S. 

H. 


THE    WALL-FLOWBR. 

Whbrb  the  wall-flower  lives  on  high 

O'er  the  sculptured  oriel-stone. 
Steals  a  perfume  on  the  sky 

With  the  night-wind'e  hollow  moan. 

Thus  'tis  o'er  the  waste  of  years 

Coroes  an  undistin^ish'd  throng, 
Huin'd  hopes,  and  mmgled  tears. 

And  gentle  wishes  cherish'd  long. 

Hopes  though  ruin'd,  lovely  yet ; 

1  ears  for  one  though  dead  to  me  ; 
Hiougfats  1  may  not  e'er  forget  j 

Wishes  that  can  never  be. 

Ask  not  if  they  're  good  or  ill-^ 

All  are  sad,  yet  pleasing  all ; — 
Nor  haw  many  hatnt  ine^still*^ 

Count  the  raindrops  as  they  fall.  W.  T. 


THB' rHWftICIAN.'~«0.   XH., 

fin-CofpiiUhik:     "  ■■■■■■  '■   <'  '.'^1 

I  HAVE  somewhere  met  vritli  llie  obaprvatioii,  that  l^ere  are  perwjiis 
ID  imaginary  health  wlio  are  not  so  ileserving  at t\&\c\i\fi .aa  the  Maladta 
imoginairca,  at  whose  expense  that  satirist  qi  iib>3ici4ns>  |Moli6rc,  made 
himself  so  me ury  ;  \\at  {or  which  the  vengeaaceofH^g.i^i  overlook  hiui, 
lince  he  waa  seized,  during  the  representation  of  this  wtihralei!  i;tjinedyt 
with  an  illness  which  atierwarda  carried  hiiu  off.  l^hi'  ic  healihj^  {li-r- 
sons  in  their  own  imagination  arc  the  plethoric  and  coi  jiiilciit,  who  tt^ke 
weight  for  the  standard  of  health,  apd  look  with  pity  on  ihe  spare  and 
me^re.  It  is  <o  siich  great  folks  tliat  I  nddresa  tliia  papur,  ami  I  claiii)' 
no  thanks  from  them  if  1  should  be  so  fortunate  as  lo  (.'onviiico  them 
of  their  error.  I  am  well  aware  how  gratifying  it  is  to  rttaiu  errors 
which  persuade  us  iliat'we  are  happy  ;  for  this  very  noiRiu  confer*  hap- 
piness. I  kooiv  what  pleasure  is  felt  by  one  who  is  longraiulaled  on 
the  portliness  of  hia  corporation,  and  the  goodly  Tiilii^iuiclity  of  hin 
visage.  It  is  this  pleasure  of  the  corpulent  that  I  itii^nil  lo  a^ioil.  I 
shall  prove  to  thcra  that  they  are  diseased  ;  and,  insti',iil  of  conCrnu'iig 
them  in  ihe  idea  that  they  arc  pictures  of  health,  I  will  .mrike  a  terror 
into  them  that  shall  penetrate  to  the  very  centre  of  t1><  ir  Kub-pccioral 
protuberances.  I  can  easily  foresee  how  they  will  n  n;inl  me  for  my 
paiiu,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  reply  to  them  in  the  woi-lI.s  of  the  culprit, 
who,  when  the  judge  had  commenied  on  the  heinooaness  of  his  crime, 


and  concluded  with  asking  him,  what  he  thought  he  had  deserved  By 
it — coolly  answered,  "  Oh .'  'tis  not  worth  mentioning — 1  deaire  no-. 
thing  for  it!" 

When  the  blood  contains  too  many  nutritious  and  oily  particles, 
thete  transpire  by  innumerable,  almost  invisible  pores,  through  the  ar- 
teries and  veins,  and  collect  in  the  cellular  substance,  which  covers 
nearly  the  whole  body.  Here  they  form  vesicles,  or  small  bags  of  fat, 
which  become  fuller  and  larger  the  more  of  this  siiperahundani 
nutritious  matter  is  conducted  (o  them.  In  this  manner  the  other- 
wise empty  interstices  of  the  body  are  Riled  up,  and  it  atiiiiirc>i  rotun- 
dity and  corpulence.  The  fat  deposited  in  these  intcrsti-.vs  has  ^11  die 
properties  of  an  oil,  when  it  appears  in  a  ftuid  form.  In  this  slate  fat 
exists  in  some  fishes ;  and  Pocock  relates  of  the  ostrich,  that  when  it 
is  dead,  the  Arabs  shake  it  till  its  fat  dissolves  and  is  changed  into  an 
oil,  which  they  apply  axternally  in  contractions  and  pains  of  the  limbs, 
and  also  administer  internally. 

A  person  may  grow  fat  from  various  causes,  the  principal  of  which 
consists  in  the  use  of  soil,  fluid  and  nutritious  food  ;  such  as  gravy- 
broth,  juicy  flesh,  a  milk  and  farinaceous  diet,  and  strong  beer.  Upon 
the  whole,  all  alimentary  substances  which  convey  many  fatty  particles 
into  the  blood,  should  be  avoided  by  people  in  good  health. 

Another  cause  of  corpulence  is  want  of  exercise,  "  A  man  who 
lives  w«l1,"  says  Hippocrates,  "  canoot  be  healthy  unless  he  takes 
exercise,  and  attention  should  always  be  paid  to  taeep  the  exercise 
and  food  in  equilibrium."  It  i«  the  viobtioo  of  this  rule  that  pro- 
duce* corpulence,  and  hence  corpulence  has  justly  been  described 
as  a  mark  affixed  by  Nature  upon  those  who  transgress  her  pre- 
cepts.    In  fact,  we   know   fntm  experience,  tluU  nothing  fattens  s.> 
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rapidly  a«  good  eadng  and  drmktiig,  eoaibiiied  with  bodily  inacdfrity 
and  love  of  ease,  wie  aer  hiaw  soon  hotaea  grow  fat  when  they  are 
well  fed  and  not  worked.  The  oxen  which  have  been  used  for  draught* 
when  turned  into  a  rieh  iMuture,  are  soon  covered  with  wholeaome  &t. 
By  means  of  abundant  food  and  confinement,  geese,  tuiiceys,  and  othar 
po\ihry,  may  be  rendered  prodigiously  fat ;  and  the  same  e^ct  is  pio» 
duced  by  them  upon  man.  When  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was  kept  in 
confinement,  and  yet  provided  fbr  in  a  royal  style^  he  aoquived  such  cor- 
pulence that  he  died  of  it  in  a  few  months. 

Tranquillity  of  mind  also  tends  to  promote  corpulence  wheni  super«- 
ftdded  to  the  circumstances  already  mentioned.  Ilenoe  we  rarely  find 
that  persons  subject  to  violent  passions  grow  fat ;  but  in  general  that 
such  as  are  disposed  to  corpulence  are  either  volatile  or  not  overbur- 
dened with  sensibility.  For  the  same  reason  much  sleep  encomagea 
the  increase  of  fat.  If  it  be  true,  as  some  naturalists  aasert,  that  the 
bears,  which  sleep  all  the  winter,  are  fat  when  they  come  forth  again 
from  their  retreats,  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  no  other  cause  but  the 
torpid  state  in  which  they  have  passed  their  time.  Why  do  carp  grow 
so  fat  when  enveloped  in  moss,  unless  because  they  are  kept  in  a  stats 
of  inactivity  and  stupor  out  of  their  natural  element  ? 

The  absence  of  such  passions  as  reduce  the  strength  and  consume 
the  vital  spirits  contributes  not  a  little  to  corpulence.  Compare  only  a 
patient  ox  and  a  quiet  gelding  with  an  ungovernable  bull  and  a  fierv 
stallion,  and  you  will  find  that  a  more  weakly  body  and  cooler  blood 
render  the  former  infinitely  more  disposed  to  feed  than  the  lattn*. 
This  calmer  circulation  of  the  blood  is  fiivourable  to  the  secretion  of  fat 
in  general ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  most  persons  increase  very  much 
in  bulk  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty  years.  At  that  period  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart  and  the  circulation  are  not  so  strong  and  so 
rapid  as  in  the  heyday  of  youth,  and  to  this  the  cessation  of  the  growth 
of  the  body  must  certainly  contribute  its  share.  A  man  after  he  has 
ceased  to  grow  continues  to  live,  as  far  as  regards  food  and  exercise^ 
|u9t  as  he  did  before ;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  juices  which  used 
to  be  applied  to  the  enlargement  and  completion  of  the  members,  are 
from  this  time  produced  in  a  superabundance,  which  turns  to  fat.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  people  who  have  lost  their  arms  or  legs.  As 
they  eat  and  drink  no  less,  though  they  have  no  longer  those  hmbs  to 
nourish,  they  become  in  general  exceedingly  plethoric  and  fat,  since 
they  daily  retain  a  quantity  of  nutritious  juices  that  is  not  distributed 
as  formerly  in  the  deficient  members. 

From  these  observations  any  one  who  wishes  for  rotundity  of  form 
will  know  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  obtain  that  desirable  quality.  I 
am  not  so  biassed,  however,  as  to  assert  that  no  advantage  whatever  is 
attached  to  corpulence.  A  fat  man  may  tumble  into  the  water  with 
less  apprehension  than  a  raw-boned  figure ;  because  the  fat  being  a 
substance  of  a  lighter  nature  is  better  calculated  to  keep  him  afloat 
than  the  muscle  of  the  latter,  who  needs  the  aid  of  a  couple  of  blown 
bladders  or  of  cork  to  give  him  the  buoyancy  which  the  former  de- 
rives from  his  portly  paunch.  As  fat  saves  from  drowning,  so  also  it 
may  preserve  for  a  time  from  the  effects  of  intense  frost,  because  it  pro- 
tects the  flesh  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  On  other  accounts 
it  would  not  be  well  to  have  no  fat:  for  it  renders  the  joints  supple  and 
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fitMr  ft»r  niotioa ;  it  pravmits  the  firietkm  of  ooadgiidiis  paitti  l^eepiBg 
them  always  mmt  toid  alippery ;  it  comtntiiiicataB  a  greaainem  to  tbe 
skia  which  rendera  it  soft  and  sasooih,  and  defenda  it  from  the  aharp- 
neaa  of  the  air ;  it  unitea  the  fibrea  of  the  muaelea  into  compact  maasea> 
and  secures  them  from  bceomi«g  entaagkd  wkh  each  other,  and  with 
the  minute  vessels  and  nerves  wJuch  are  every  where  distributed 
among  them ;  it  serves  the  purpose  oi  a  soft  and  compressible  cushion 
on  which  we  sit  aad  lie  more  comfortably ;  it  preventa  wrinkles^  by 
imparting  a  pleasing  plumpness  to  the  contours  of  the  body ;  and  it 
adds  to  dke  whiteness  of  the  complexion,  owing  to  Uie  tranaparency  of 
the  skin,  wherefore  the  sick  and  meagre  people  usually  have  a  sallow 
look.  All  these  are  real  benefics»  but  they  are  attached  to  a  moderate 
degree  of  eerpulenoe  alone. 

Quesnay  calculated  that  a  grown  person,  when  in  his  natural  state, 
oaght  to  have  about  eight  pounds  of  fat.    The  average  weight  of  a 
man  is  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds :  but  as  there  have  been 
^ery  fat  people  who  have  weighed  four,  five,  nay  even  six  hundred 
pounds,  It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  in  these  cases  there  must  have 
been  a  prodigious  deviation  from  the  state  of  nature.    There  have  been 
"^een  persons  with  ht  six  inches  deep  under  the  skin ;  and  similar  in- 
stances have  been  known  among  brutes.     Hogs  have  been  made  so  fsx 
that  their  skin  was  fifteen  inches  above  the  bone.     An  ox,  which  other- 
wise would  weigh  five  or  six  hundred  weight,  may  be  fatted  to  nearly-a 
ton  and  a  half,  which  is   half  the  weight  of  an  elephant.     These 
astonishing  deviationB  from  nature  cannot  possibly  be  attended  with 
beneficial  results ;  and  of  this  physicians  in  all  ages  have  been  fully 
aware.     It  is  an  observation  as  ancient  as  Hippocrates,  tliat  health, 
when  at  the  highest,  as  in  the  fat  aikUta,  was  precarious,  because  it 
eould  not  than  experience  any  change,  unless  for  the  worse.     Celsus 
considered  a  square-built  figure,  neither  too  fat  nor  too  lean,  as  the  best. 
Sanctorius  observed,  that  after  the  process  of  digestion  is  finished  daily, 
a  man  ought  to  be  as  heavy  as  he  was  before  it,  if  he  is  in  perfect  health. 
Bat  how   can  this  hold  good  respecting   people,    who,   after   every 
meal,  add  to  their  weight  a  considerable  quantity  of  superfluous  juices? 
In  enumerating  the  dangers  to  which  very  corpulent  persons  are  ex- 
posed, I  shall  quote  the  words  of  other  physicians,  without  taking  any 
personal  share  in  these  sinister  predictions.     Apoplexies  hold  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  list.    Hippocrates  knew  from  experience,  that  lat 
persons  more  commonly  die  a  sudden  death  than  lean  ones ;  and  so  he 
says  in  several  places.     Boerhaave  ascribes  the  disposition  of  corpulent 
persons  t6  apoplexies,  to  the  obstructed  circulationof  the  bk>od  through 
the  vessels  compressed  by  the  fat.    The  blood  gives  way  totalis 
pressure,  and  accumulates  in  those  places  where  there  is  no  fat  to  pre- 
vent the  expansion  of  the  vessels.     As  then  the  brain  never  becomes 
fat,  the  blood  accumulates  in  its  vessels  and  expands  them  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  burst,  which  is  firequently  the  immediate  cause  of  apo- 
plexy.    Haller  mentions  it  as  a  fact  universally  known,  that  corpulent 
persons  are  disposed  to  apoplexy.     The  annals  of  medicine  relate,  that 
a  man  who,  though  weighing  upwards  of  six  hundred  pounds,  never- 
thdess  possessed  extraordinary  agility,  and  whose  waistcoat  would 
button,  without  straining,  round  seven  men  of  ordinary  dimensions, 
died  in  his  twenty-ninth  or  thirtieth  year,  leaving  a  pregnant  wife  and 
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6ve  cbilcUren.  .  Loiiia  Coute,  .wba  measuced  tigbt  feel  round-  the  body, 
and  whose  fat»  alter  the  removal  of  tb^  akin,  was,  from  the  outar-awp- 
face  to  tbe  abdominal  musclea,  between  tlnrieefi  Wid  fewrtees  iiiehea 
tbick, — ^in. abort,  a  nian  weighing  eight- bmidved. pounds,  died &n  his 
fovty-^isctb  ^ear  o£  ajpopki^y.  Tba.iaiefltmearweve  neither  laager  nor 
fainter  than  in  an  ordmary  aubjecL  Hia  iiv^t  on  the  othev'havl#  vaoa 
t^iangvJac  and^.iiulunMea;  aad  it  wiia  latti^dhed  for  Ae  apae^^of^five 
inches  ta  the  omecituin*  N<).person  «a9  baa^ada  .aar  beliefs  Mah.  erir 
denee»  which  is  moreover  confirmed  by  the  4Ptpferience«»faU  agea.'* 

Somnolenov  is  another  complaint  to  which  eiarpiitent  vpeaabm  JNie 
liable*  Boernaa;?e  qpae  had  an  iaykerview  wttb  a^doeiorr  iwhd  baAgco«|i 
fat  with  frequent  unnecessary  bleeding,  «nd  wh#.«K«B  MO  kthai^  thMC 
he  fell  asleep  at  least  ten  timea  during  their  iioiiveraaai«a*'.  (AtheMBCB 
relates  of  Dionysivus,  tyrant  of  Hejiadeiu  that  he  wiaa  aai  «lM|igH  •oapin^ 
to  hia  excessive  corpulence,  that  it  was  kaposaibW^to  keep^imah^ake 
without  thrusting  pins  through  the  fat  into  hia  fieah*  •  , . .  •    . 

The  insenaibility  and  atupidity  of  oorpuleni.  pationa>go*  hmd4n- 
hand  with  thia  disease ;  for  the  fat  covers  and  fewieajthaiiamea^  which 
must  be  touched  by  sensible  objecta,  in  order  to  ^uvbdvingapir  pcigap 
lion  of  them*  It  moreover  compresaes  and  paralyaaa  the  mnacka^  the 
nervea  of  which  also  it  incapacitates  for  moving  ihein»  '  Nioanawhtta, 
of  Smyrna,  was  by  dorpulence  rendered  ineapaUa  of  loeoasotion  ;  and 
we  have  had  instances  in  England  of  persons^  who,  from  the  aame 
cause,  could  scarcely  stir  from  the  spot.  The  meagre  aaimala,  od  the 
contrary,  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  weak,  such  as  greyhouda, 
racers  and  hunters  among  horses,  stags,  See.  are  remarkable  for  their 
agility,  and  appear  to  fly  through  the  air. 

As  the  exuberant  fat  compresses  the  lungs,  it  is  obvious  why  e•^- 
pulpnt  persons  experience  a  diflSculty  of  respiration,  and  are  aoasetiRiea 
auddenly  suffocated.  The  aame  thing  frequently  happens  to  ortolana 
and  other  birds,  which  are  apt  to  grow  very  fat.  Similar  inataucea  are 
related  of  men.  Aristotle  makes  mention  of  a  man  who  was  suffocated 
by  his  fat,  which  was  six  inches  thick ;  and  Dionis  observes,  that  inr 
fanta  at  the  breast  are  sometimes  carried  off  in  the  same  way,  beeauae 
the  milk  contains  many  butyraceous  particles,  which  are  eaaily  trans- 
formed into  fat.  Hippocrates  also  was  acquainted  widi  this  species  of 
death.  Corpulent  persons,  says  he,  are  frequently  suffocated  by  in- 
flammatory fevers  and  shortness  of  breath,  and  in  general  die  suddenly. 

The  corpulent  have  also  reason  to  apprehend  a  deficiency  of  blood. 
Their  alimentary  juices  are  deposited  in  too  great  quantity,  and  bb  it 
were  in  a  crude  state  in  the  cellular  substance,  because  their  impaired 
powers  are  incapable  of  digesting  them.  The  blood-vessels,  moreover, 
are  too  much  compressed  by  fat  to  be  able  to  contatn  much  blood.  On 
this  account  Boerhaave  msJces  a  fundamental  diatinction  between  fiit 
and  plethoric  persons.  "  The  corpulent,"  says  he,  "  are  cooaidered  aa 
plethoric,  because  they  are  out  of  breath  at  the  slightest  motion ;  be- 
cause the  most  trifling  circumstance  impels  the  blood  to  the  head ;  and 
because  they  are  so  liable  to  apoplexy."  But  all  thia  merely  proves 
that  the  blood  does  not  flow  freely  through  the  straitened  veaaela,  and 
by  no  means  that  those  vessels  contain  too  much  of  that  fluid.  Thia 
observation  is  of  practical  utility.  Bleeding  is  serviceable  to  the  nle- 
thoric,  and  must  of  course  be  pernicious  to  die  (at,  unless  in  cases  like 
that  related  by  Boerhaave,  who,  by  bleeding,  saved  the  life  of  a  very 
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corpulent  person.  The  patient  had  overheated  himself  hj  too  violent 
ex«rciae  in  aamnier.  t\ie'  tndted  ht  Tiad  discharged  itself  into  the 
vessels,  And  distmlod  Chem  to  such  a  degre^e  as  to  produce  apoplexy, 
which  wwiMni<]Ni«d  by  the  hleediifig; 

^Lastly,"  lays' HMet'r^^^x^GBSfv^'tfllfpuTence  indnces  dropsy,  and 
this'is  the  asotft  <ofif»Min  eti&'^f  sucli  persons,  vtt  Whom  those  blobd- 
vossela,- t»hidl' ought  10  ri<e6(ve  \iie  i^etuiifmig  gasedos' fluids,  are  pro- 
bably obstfuctuft.  •  F]ba%v*  fherrfaV^  observattons  pfroving  that  stones 
are  liable  to'  h^fbr^f^^H  th^  kidney d*i^en'' overloaded  tirfth  firt/'     * 

What.« ^terHfie datl^Qgde  oriflmehti'^  y6u,  mis^nrbfe  gorbi^TH^^! 
But 'what -is  itHl  wo¥se,  evc^y^o^d  of  this  is  tme,  and  not  a  single 
pointdan  bcj^eni«d;  or  eVefi  dotibted.  I  feel  for  you  much  too  sin- 
€ttely  not  tb  la^^Mati  yofot  iA\  the  itaeans  fh&t  should  be  employed  by 
tiwae  wKo  weoUIr  «Hh«f  j^r^vent  6r  reduce  corpulence.  '  Here  you  win 
find^^lessQiistvrltich'Will  Timke  your  hair  stand  on  end. 

Alntin^e'ii  a  rebily  gcAden  itiestn  against  the  exube^hce  of  nutri- 
tive juices.  By  long  foiitfniied  abstitience  serpents  become  quite  lean. 
In  liiitahin'ihe'oeiIii(ar)Bttb8taijh;e  of  the  cameleon,  the  Hzarc^,  and  the 
firog,  it  M\  of  lat ;  and  aflter  the  winter's  fast,  they  are  fboiid*  iti  spirrrf^ 
^pujte  empty*  Btit  though"  ft  is  certain  that  fasting  cannot  make  a 
peram  ihtv  still  it  is  not  a  little  of  it  that  will  make  hrm  le^h. '  A 
yottttg  nanr'whO'driEmk  nothmg  but  water,  abstained  from  drinking  at 
'«ne  time  sivtydays  and  at  another  forty-six.  During  the  first  of  these 
perioda  he  tock  animallbod,  but  in  the  second  nothrAgbut  sdcK  alT- 
tnenta  as  the  Catholic  church  authorizes  in  fasts.  Betnff  weighed  both 
before  and  after,  he  was  found  each  time  a  few  pounds  lighter;'  but 
after  tie  second  ab^ttinence,  this  reduction  was  greater  than  'tfft^i:  the 
first.  By  drinking  afterwards  twice  a'  day,  he  recovered  his  former 
we^bt  in  six  days,  and  gained  a  few  poundii  in  addition.'  Hence,  we 
v«ry  speedily  recover,  by  means  of  the  most  temperate  meds,  what  we 
hate  lost  by  rigid  and  long-conthiued  abstinence,  even  tKouglf  we  wet% 
to  eonfine  ourselves  to  a  fast-diet,  which  furnishes  a  smaJher  4^^riiS^ 
of  jnioea  than  animal  food,  but  yet  more  than  is  requisite*  for'  tne  ^^'- 
portoflife.     We  must  therefore  seek  more  efHcacious  means. ' 

€hd«n  commended  the  effect  of  mental  cares  and  anxieties  'as  a 
veiaedy  for  corpulence,  and  Ovid  was  well  acquainted  with  theii" -ope- 
ration : — 

■ '  '  ' 

Attehuant  viglles  corpus  miserabile  curse  ;  ...  f  m 

Adducitque  cutim  macies  et  in  agra  succus  . 

Corporis  omnis  abit .:  vox  tantum  atque  ossa  supersunt.  * 

Haller  mentions  two  cases  in  point,  which  1  must  introduce.  '^C9res 
and  exertion  of  the  mental  powers  render  the  body  very  lean  ]  and 
those  persons  are  invariably  fatter  in  whom  the  passions  are  more 
moderate.  Hence,  Caesar  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he  was  nqt 
afraid  of  '  fat,  sleek-headed  men,*  because  such  men  are  not  in  geperal 
very  solicitous  about  the  common  weal  or  the  preservation  of  liberty. 
The  celebrated  Dean  Swifl,  while  involved  in  cares  and  hostilities,  was 
extremely  meagre ;  but  becarae  excessively  corpulent  after  his  mental 
iacolties  failed,  and  he  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  ideocy." 

In  this  list  may  be  classed  all  the  violent  passions.  Strong  exercise 
also  reduces  fat ;  but  this  method  should  not  be  resorted  to»  till  gre^t 
part  of  the  exuberant  fat  has  been  absorbed  in  some  other  manner. 
This  follows  of  course,  for  the  shortness  of  breath  and  indolence  of 
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corpulent  peoplct  forbids  raudi  bodiljr  nqortitm*  'Hence«  other  means 
tniut  preTiously  be  tried  for  reducing  the  ''  huge  hill  of  flesh*"  and  to 
this  end  friction,  which  is  a  passive  motion,  may  probably  conduce. 
Zacutus  Lusitanus,  Muys,  and  Quesnay,  relate,  that  by  oft-repeated 
friction  unwieldy  corpulence  has  been  coropletigly  removed.  Fever  di- 
minishes fat  in  a  wonderful  ndanner.  One  person  lost  from  this  cavse 
thirty  pounds,  another  after  salivation  fifly  pounds,  and  a  third  in  the 
small -pox  eighty  pounds  of  his  weight.  But  it  should  be  observed, 
that  after  illness  and  a  course  of  medicine,  the  fat  usually  accumulates 
figain  as  &8t  as  it  before  diminished.  This  increase  and  decrease  are 
generally  very  rapid.  A  hog  that  is  fastened  up  may  be  made  fat  in 
three  days,  and  a  l&rk  fatted  m  one  night  becomes  much  poorer  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  day. 

I  wish  corpulent  people  no  diseases  for  their  cure ;  still  less  can  I 
recommend  medicines  to  them.  Dr.  Fothergill  observes,  that  a  strict 
adherence  to  vegetable  diet  reduces  exuberant  fat  more  certaiiilY  than 
any  other  means  that  he'  knows,  and  Dr.  Cheyne  fUmished,  En  his  own 
person,  an  extraordinary  instance  of  its  efficacy.  This  physician,  when 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age,  had,  by  indulgence  in  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table,  swelled  to  such  a  size  as  to  exceed  thirty-two  stone 
weight.  He  was  obliged  to  have  the  whole  side  of  his  <^riot  made 
open  to  admit  him ;  and  he  grew  short-breathed,  lethargic,  nervous, 
and  scorbutic,  so  that  his  life  became  an  intolerable  burden.  In  this 
deplorable  condition,  after  trying  in  vain  all  the  power  of  medicine, 
he  resolved  to'  confine  bimself  to  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet,  the  good 
effects  of  which  quickly  appeared.  His  sise  was  reduced  almost  a 
third,  and  he  recovered  his  strength,  activity,  and  cheerfulness,  with 
the  perfect  use  of  all  his  faculties. 

White  Castile  soap  has  been  proposed  lis  a  remedy  to  melt  down 
and  facilitate  the  absorption  of  fat.  A  very  corpulent  man  took  every 
evening  half  an  ounce  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  in 
two  years  became  half  a  hundred  weight  lighter.  He  continued*  the 
use  of  it,  and  in  six  years  was  perfectly  cured.  The  soap  operated  as 
a  diuretic  without  any  inconvenience.  Poerhaave  employed '  acids, 
crystals  of  tartar,  cream  of  tartar,  and  such  like  purgatives ;  but  Haller 
relates  that  vinegar  taken  for  this  purpose  by  a  master-builder,  occa- 
sioned incessant  vomiting  and  death,  after  which  the  inner  coat  <^  the 
stomach  was  found  indurated  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  more. 

Lieutaud  recommends  acetum  scUUticum  taken  in  small  doses,  with 
frequent  purging  and  brisk  exercise :  but  it  will  seldom  happen  that 
the  patients  will  be  found  sufficiently  steady  to  persist  in  any  of  these 
courses  ;  the  disorder^  fVom  its  nature,  rendering  them  irresolute  and 
inattentive  to  their  condition.  The  principle  use  of  rules,  therefore, 
must  be  with  a  view  to  prevention ;  and  persons  disposed  to  corpulence 
should  be  careful  fn  time  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  an  absoluite  dis- 
ease, by  taking  a  great  deal  of  exercise,  not  indulging  in  sleep,  and 
'abridging  their  meals,  especially  supper. 

Instead,  however,  of  the  tedibus  and  partly  dangerous  means  enume- 
rated above,  I  would  recommend  to  tny  corpulent  readers,  nocturnal 
vigils  and  meditation.  There  is  no  remedy  for  reducing  obesity  with 
more  honour  than  algebra,  if  the  patient  only  studies  itiundamentally 
at  night  and  cuts  wood  by  dfty.  This  r^edy  is  sympathetic :  it 
operates  through  the  spirits,  and  removes  fat  by  a  J^  b. 
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Tfiig  gemkman  I^m  gained jiAirt^ACNMi  nnpre^fdentedtW^  mi.^i  al- 
together mtinmle^  poputB^ity  ^,  a  pr^aah^r*  A«  he !«» perhaps,  tho^ 
a  burning  aad. a ffhiping  light,i,not  /*Qne  of.th^  fix^d«7  w?  shall  t^e 
tbb  opportimil^  of  di^us^g  bia  x(^\xs  a  ^^econd  .tiine».v7hlle  be  4a  at 
hk -meridian  beigbt ;  and*in  .doing  sp,  tball  f*  aathii^g  ejiLtenuat^j  ^r 
•et  down  augbt.ift  malioe/ 

Few  circwaatanoea  .sbQw  the  preTaiUng  and  prepoa^rpus  xagp^ibr 
novielty.iA  a  looce  atrikiag^pQint  ^f  vieyv,  than  the  aucce$8  of  Mr. 
Irwing'aovatary.  People  go  to  hear  him  in  crowds,  and  coqae  awny 
with  a  mixture  of  delight  and  astonishment — they  go  again  to .  see  if 
tbe.efleot  will  contin^ey  and  sead  othi^rs  to  try  to  find  out  the  p^zsle — 
and  in  the  aiHay  confliiet  bet^^xeen  extravagant  encoiniums  .and.aplc^- 
tic  obfections^  the  true  secret  escapes  observation,  which  is,  that  Uie 
whole  thing  is*  nearly  from  bciginning  to  end,  a  transpositio»,  (d 
ideas.  If  the  subject  of  these  remarks  had  come  out  aa  a  player^  witn 
aJl  his  advantages  aS  figure,  voice,  and  action,  we  think  be,  wpuld  have 
ffttled-:  if,  aa  a  preaeher,  be  bad  kept  within  the  strict, bounds  pf  puK 

EitK>ratory,  be  would  scarcely  have  been  much  diating^ifiabed  .a^fong 
ia.Galvittiatic  brethrcyi,:  as  a  mere  author,  he  would  h^ve  es^pi ted  .at- 
tention rather  by  bia  quaiptneta  and  afiectatipn  of  .an  obsolete  style  and 
mode  of  thinking,  dian  by  any  thing  else.  But  he  has  contrived  to 
jumble  these  several  characters  together  in  an  unheard-of  and.  unwar- 
vaated:  manner,  and  the  fiiscination  is  altogether  irresistible,  0ur  Ca- 
ledaaiaa  diviae  js  eqiially.an  anomaly  in  religion,  in  literature,  in  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  in  public  speaking*  To  lu^ar  a  person  fyp>out 
SahiB^upcare  on  the  stage  is-  nothing — the  charm  is  qearly  wqrnput— 
but  to  bear  any  one  8i>out  Shakspeare  (and  that  not  in  a  si^eaking 
lUftler-tone/bttt  at  the  top  of  bis  voice,  and  with  the.  full  breadth  pf  his 
cheat)  from  .afCalviaiattc  pulpit,  is  new  and  wonderfuL  The  Fanctf 
hare  laasly  loat  something  of  their  gloss  in  public  estimation,  %^  a^er 
the  laat  fight,  few  would  go  far  to  see  a  Neat  or  a  Spring  set-to  ;, — ^but 
to  tee  a  .man  who  is  able  to  enter  the  ring  with  either  of  them,  or 
brandish •  a  <|aarter-Btaff  With  Friar  Tuck,  ,or  a  bi;oad-sword  with.  Shaw 
the  Life-^gnards'  iman,  stand  up  in  a  strait-laced  old-fashioned  pulpit, 
and  bandy  dialectica  with  modern  philosophers  or  give  a  crassr^ttgck 
to  a  cabin^t-ininister,  there  is  something  in  a  sight  like  this  also,  that 
is  a  cure  for  sore  eyes.  It  is  as  if  Cribb  or  Mojyneux  had  turped  Me* 
diodist  paraon,  or  as  if  a  Patagonian  sayage  were  to  coine  forwarj  as 
the  paUron*-saint  of  Evangelical  religion.  Ag^n,  ^ho  doctrine  of  eter- 
nal punishment  was  one  of  the  staple  arguments, with. is^hipb,  eternally 
drawled  outt  jthe  old  school  of  Presbyterian  divines  used  to  keep  their 
aodiencea  awake,  or  lull  them  to  sleep ;  but  to  which  ppple  of  taste 
and  bahion  paid  little, attention,  .as  inelegant  and  bar.bavous,  till  Mr. 
Irving,  with  hb  cast-iron  features  and  ^edge-hammer  blows,  nuJBSnff 
like.' a  grim  Vulcan,  ;9et  to.  work  to  forge  more  classic  thunderbolts,  and 
kindle  the  .ei^piring  flam^.anew  ^Uh  the  very  sweepings  pf  sceptical 
and  infidel  Ubrari^r  so  as  to  eixite  a  pleasing  horror  in  tlie  female 
part  of  bia  congr^^gation.  In  short,  our  popular  declaimer  has,  contrary 
to  the£cripittre- working,  .pot  new  .wipe  mto  old  bottles,  or  new  cloth 
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on  old  garinentf.  He.Jiaa^  \)ritf^,j|n  iinliniit|>d  and  daring  licence, 
mixed  the  sacred  and  the  profane  together,  the  carnal  and  th^  spiritual 
inan,  t;be.p^tulaace  of  the,  bar  \vUh  the  dogmatism  of  the  pulpit,  the 
thea,trical  ^nd  theological,  tlie  modern  and  the  obsolete  ;-;-what  wonder 
tbf(t  this  splendid  piece  o^  patchworlc,  splendid  by  contradiction  azid 
cont^fVBt;^  ^has  d^igbted  some  a^d  confounded  others  ?  The  more 
senous  part  of  his  congregation,  indee^,  complain,  though  not  bitterly, 
thut;  theii  pastor  has  converted  their  peeting-bouse  into  ^  play-house  : 
bugot  wbei^  a  lady  of  quality,  introducing  herself  and  her  three  daugh- 
ter^ to  the  preacher,  assures  him  that  they  have  been  to  all  the  most 
faAhionablf  places  of  resort,  the  opera,  the  theatre,  asseniblies^.  )kf  iss 
Macauley's  readings,  and  Exeter  Change,  and  have  been  equally  enter- 
tained no  where  else,  we  apprehend  that  no  remonstrances  of  a  com- 
mittee of  ruling-elders  will  be  able  to  bring  him  to  his  senses  again,  or 
mal^^  him  forego  such  sweet,  but  ill-assprted  praise.  What  we  mean 
to,  insial'  upon  is,  that  Mr.  Irving  owes  his  triumphant  success,  not 
to  a^y  one  quality  for  which  he  has  been  extolledi  out  to  a  combin^;^ 
tion  of  qualities,  the  more  striking  in  their  immediate  effect,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  unlooked-for  and  heterogeneous,  like  the  violent 
opposition  of  light  and  shade  in  a  picture.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
e5itplaio  this  view  of  the  subject  more  at  large. 

'Mr.  Irving,  then,  is  no  common  or  mean  man.     Ho  ha«  four  or- five 
qyaliti^,  plossessed  in  a  moderate  or  in  a  paramount  degree,  whicbi 
add«d'ortnulfipHed  together,  give  him  the  impovrant  apace  he  ocoapte9 
in'th^  public  eye.     Mr  Irving's  intellect  itself  is  of  a  supefior  ordef  ( 
h^iias  ak)doubtedly  both  talents  and  acquirements  beyond  the  ordinary 
ruCi  ^  €rv^ry«day  preachers.      These  alone,  however,  we  hold,  would 
n«t  aeoMint  for  a  twentieth  part  of  the  effect  he  has  produced :  they 
viwuld'httve  lifted  him  perhaps  out  of  the  mire  and  alough  of  sordid 
ob«ieu¥ity,  but  would  never  have  launched  him  into  the  ocenn-stream  off 
po^hirity,  ki  which  he  "  lies  floating  many  a  rood  ;*'^«-but  to  dies^ 
h^ttddA  uncommon  height,  a  graceful  figure  and  aetiofi,  a  efear  akid 
powevfkl  v^ice,  a  striking,  if  not  a  fine  face,  a  bold  and  Hctj  spirit,  and 
avoost  portentous  obliquity  of  vision,  which  throw  hiiD  to  an  imfmte<2>' 
8nfaA»le  distance  beyond  all  competition,  and  efTeetiiaiiy  relieve  what^ 
eter  tfafere  might  be  of  common-place  or  bombast  in  his  style  of  eotn^* 
position.     Put  the  case  that  Mr.  Irving  had  been  five  ^t  hi^ih-^ 
Woold  he  ever  have  been  heard  of,  or,  as  be  does  now,  have  ^  bestrode ' 
the  world  like  a  Colossus?"     No,  the  thing  speaks  for  itsetf.     \f^ 
vro«4d  in  vain  have  liAed  his  Lilliputian  arm,  people « would  havt^  ^ 
lanjglied  at  his  monkey  tricks.     Again,  had  be  been  as  tall  as  he  is,  hiH  ' 
had  wanted  otKer  recommendations,  he  would  have  been  nothing; 

"  The  player's  province  they  but  vainly  try. 
Who  warn  these  powers,  deportment,  voice,  and  eye.** 

Conceive   a   rough,   "gly,  shock-headed  Scotchman,  standing  up   in 
the  Caledonian  chapel,  and  dealing  "  damnation  round  the  lan^  in  a  , 
broad  northern  dialect,  and  with  a  harsh,  screaking  voic^,  what  ear 
polite,  what  smile  serene,  would  have  hailed  the  barbarous  prodigy,  ^ 
or  not  consigned  him  to  utter  neglect  and  derision?     But   the  Rev. 
Edward  Irving,  with  all  his  native  wildness,  •*  hath  a  smooth  aspect ' 
framed  to  make  wutnen*  saints;  his  very  unusual  sfzc  and  lieight  are 
carried  offand  moulded  intoelepince  hytli^most  admi^aW^  symnhetry  ' 
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of  rorni  and  ease  of  gesture;  tiis  sable  todls,  hi^  %:]ear  iron*grey  com- 
plexion^ and  firm-set  features,  turn  the  ravv,'Uacoiith  Sootchmaii  into  a 
noble  Italian  picture ;  and  ev^n  his  distottiqn  of  sight  only  redeems  the 
Otherwise  ^*  faultless  monster"  within  the  bounds  of  humanity,  and, 
wlien  admiration  is  exl^austed  and  curiosity  ceases,  excites  a  new  al- 
tered by  leading  to  the  idle  question  wtiether  it  is  an  advantage  to  (he 
p^^achor  or' not.     Farther,  gi^^e  him  all  Vs  actual  and  remarkabtc  Ad-' 
vahtages  of  body  ahd  mind,  let  him  be  as  tall,  as  strait^  as  dark' and 
clear  of  skin,  as  much  at  his  ease,  as   silver-tongued,  as  eloquent* 
aiid  as  argumentative  as  he  is,  yet  with  all  these,  and  without  a  little 
charlatanry  to   set  them   off,   he    had   been   nothing.       He    mighty 
keeping   wirhin   the  rigid   line  of  his   duty   artd  professed '  cattittg, 
haVe  preached  for  ever  ;    he  might  have  divided  the  old-fkshioned' 
doctrines  of  election,  grace,  reprobation,  predestination,  into  his  six- 
teenth, seventeenth  and  eighteenth  heads,  and  his  la^lp  hate  been' 
looked  for  as  '*  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  ;"  he  might  have 
defied  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  and,  by  the  help  of  a  loud  voice  tmd 
stirortg'set  person —  '    ' 

"  A  luf  iy  man  to  ben  an  Abbot  able" — 

have   increased  his  own  congregation,  and  been  quoted  a^aong.  tb^  > 
godly  as  a  powerful  preacher  of  the  word  ;  but,  in  addition  to-. ihifj^qe 
went  out  of  his  way  to  attack  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  the  tawn  wM>|ipi 
in  arms*     The  thing  was  new.     He  thus  wiped  the  stain  af<.ii|ui|iyr. 
ignorance  and  formal  bigotry  out  of  his  style.     Mr.  Irving  itHis^  huytf^- 
something  in  him^  to  look  over  the  shining  cloae-packed  h^iidajof' 
hia  cpngregation,  to  have  a  hit  at  the  Great  Jurisconsult  in  k»  $tii4|E<^ 
He  next,  ere  the  report  of  the  former  blow  had  subsided,  m%^  t^t 
Ittoge  at  Mr.  Brougham,  and  glanced  an«ye  at  Mr.  Canning;  mgst^wk 
Mr.  Coleridge,  and  stultified    Lord   Liverpool  in  his  place— ia  tba.> 
Gallery.     It  was  rare  sport  to  see  him,  *'  like  an  eagle  in  a  dovecot|»,, 
flHtter  the  Volscians  in  Corioli."     He  has  found  out  the  secret  of 
atlUracting  by  repelling.     All  those  whom  he  attacks  are  curioua^/|o, 
hear  what  he  says  of  them :  they  go  again,  to  show  that  they  do  Jiot, 
mind  Jt.     It  is  no  htss  interesting  to  the  by-standers,  who  like  toi.wit?^ 
nesa  this  sort  of  onslmtght^ — like  a  charge  of  cavalry,  the  shocki  and 
the  resistance.      Mr.  Irving  has,  in   fact,  without  leave  asked  or  .a  - 
lichee  granted,  converted  the  Caledonian  Chapel  into  a  Westminater 
Fonini  ov  Debating  Society,  with  the  sanctity  of  religion  added  to  it. 
Our  spirited  polemic  is  not  contented  to  defend  the  citadel  of  oitha«> 
d«xy  against  all  impugners,  and  shut  himself  up  in  texts  of  Scviptuice 
and  hug^.  volumes  of  the  Commentators  as  an  impregnable  fortress.;-^ 
he  merely  makes  use  of  the  strong-hold  of  religion  as  a  resting-place, 
from  which  he  sallies  forth,  armed  with  modern  topics  and  with  penal 
fire,  like  AQhUles  of  old  rushing  from  the  Grecian  tents,  against  the 
adversaries;  of  Uod  and  man.     Peter  Aretine  is  said  to  have  laid  the 
Princes  of  Europe    under    contribution   by  penning  satires  against 
them ;  so  Mr.  Irving  keeps  the  public  in  awe  by  insulting  all  their 
favourite  idols.     He  does  not  spare  their  politicians,  their  rulers,  their 
moralists,  their  poets,  their  players,  their  critics,  their  reviewers,  their  • 
magazine- writers ;  he  levels  their  resorts  of  business,  their  places  of  , 
amusement,  at  a  blow — cities,  churches,  palaces,  ranks  and  profesMQBSf 
arts  and  elegances — and  leaves  nothing  standing  but  himself,  a  mfghty 
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land-mark  in  a  degenerate  age,  ovet^looking  the  widti  ha^oo  he 
made  !  He  makes  war  upon  all  artik  and  sciencet,  upm  ^e  faeuhies* 
and  nature  of  man,  on  his  vices  and  his  virtues,  on  aH  einsting  instica-' 
tions,  and  all  possible  improvements,  that  nothing  may  M  left  Inn  the 
Ktrk  of  Scotland,  and  that  he  may  be  the  heftd  of  it.  He  literally  send* 
a  challenge  to  aJt  London  in  the  name  of  the  Kiko  of  Hsatvit  to 
evacuate  its  streets,  to  disperse  its  population,  tb  lay  aside  hs  emplay- 
ments,  to  burn  its  wealth,  to  i^enoitnce  its  ramties  and  ]^mp;  and  (br 
what? — that  he  may  enter  in  crowned  with  gldiy  ;  or  after  eoforoing 
his  threat  with  the  battering  ram  of  logic,  the  grape-shot  of  tfaetorie, 
and  the  cross-fire  of  his  doable  virion,  reduce  the  British  tneOropolis  %6 
a  Scottish  heatl),  with  a  few  miserable  hovels  upon  k,  wb^e  %lA»y  nay 
worship  God  according  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Such  is  tihe  pretenaioii 
and  the  boast  of  this  new  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  woiikl  get  rii  <jf  aH 
we  have  done  in  the  way  of  improvement  on  a  state  of  barbarous  igno- 
rance, or  still  more  barbarous  prejudice,  in  order  to  begin  again  on  a 
tabula  ra^a  of  Calvinism,  and  have  a  world  of  his  own  making.  It  ur 
not  very  surprising  that  when  the  whole  mass  and  textnte  of  civil  ao^ 
ciety  is  indicted  as  a  nuisance,  and  threatened  to  be  pulled  down  lis  « 
rotten  building  ready  to  fall  on  the  heads  of  the  inhabitants,  that  all 
classes  of  people  run  to  hear  the  crash,  and  to  see  the  engines  and  le- 
vers at  work  which  are  to  effect  this  laudable  purpose.  What  else  can 
be  the  meaning  of  our  preacher's  taking  upon  himself  to  denounce  the 
sentiments  of  the  most  serious  professors  in  great  cities^  as  vitiated  and 
stark-naught,  of  relegating  religion  to  his  native  glens,  and  pretending 
that  the  hymn  of  praise  or  the  sigh  of  contrition  cannot  ascend  acoe|H 
tably  to  the  throne  of  grace  from  the  crowded  street  as  wdl  as  from 
the  barren  rock  or  silent  valley  ?  Why  put  this  affront  upon  hisliear- 
ers  t     Why  belie  his  own  aspirations  ? 

"  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town.'* 

So  says  the  poet ;  does  Mr.  Irving  say  so  ?  If  he  does,  and  fioda 
die  ak  of  the  city  death  to  his  piety,  why  does  he  not  return  home 
aglUn?  But  if  be  can  breathe  it  with  impunity,  and  still  retain  the 
itf  voar  of  his  early  enthusiasm,  and  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the 
fcidi  that  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  why  not  extena  the  benefit 
of  his  own  experience  to  others,  instead  of  taunting  them  with  a  vapid 
iwsfeorri  theory?  Or,  if  our  popular  and  eloquent  divine  finds  a 
drange  in  himself,  that  flattery  prevents  the  grotvth  of  grace,  that  he 
is  beeoming  the  god  of  his  own  idolatry  by  being  that  of  others,  that 
the  ^tiering  of  coronet-coaches  rolling  down  Holborn-Hill  to  Hatton 
Garaen,  that  titled  beauty,  that  the  parliamentary  complexion  of  hia 
ainlienee,  the  compliments  of  poets,  and  the  stare  of  peers,  discompose 
his  wandering  thoughts  a  little ;  and  yet  that  he  cannot  give  up  these 
strong  temptations  tugging  at  his  heart ;  why  not  extead  more  charity 
to  others,  and  shew  more  candour  in  speaking  of  himself?  There  is 
either  a  good  deal  of  bigoted  intolerance  with  a  deplorable  want  of 
self-kitowledge  in  all  this  ;  or  at  least  an  equal  degree  of  cant  and 
quackery. 

T\>  whichever  cause  we  are  to  attribute  this  hyperbolical  tone,  we 
bold  It  ceruin  he  could  not  have  adopted  it,  if  he  had  been  a  littie  mm. 
But  B!s  irtpdsmg  figure  and  dignified  manner  eliaWe  him  to  ha^vd 
sentimenu  or  assertions  that  would  be  fatal  to  others.     His  controver- 
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8U;ila|iiig  18  btKkedhy  his  Iiq4>^v  ptrpwess,  and^  by  bringing  bis  inte]- 
lecMifll  pretensi<MQ»  boldly  ifUo  a  line  with  his  physical  accomplishments^ 
he»  indeed,  presents. a  i^ery  formidable  front  to  the  sceptic  or  the  scoffer/ 
Take  a  cubit  from  his  stature,  and  his  whole  manner  resolves'  itself 
into  an  impertinence.  But  wiili  that  addition,  he  overcrows  tlie  town, 
browbeats  ih&r  prejudices,  and  bullies  them  out  of  their  senses,  and 
is  noit,  a^aid  of  being  contradicted  by  any  one  less  than  himself,  'It 
may;  be  aaid,  that  individuals  with  gre^t  personal  defects  have  made  a 
considerable  figure  as  public  speakers ;  and  Mr.  Wilberforce^  amon^ 
otk^r^^  may  be  held  out  as  an  instance.  Nothing  can  be  more  insig- 
nificant aa  tct  inc^;^  outward  appearance,  and  yet  he  is  listened  to  in  the 
House  of  Coi^moQs.  But  he  does  not  wield  it,'  he  does  not  insult  or 
bully  it.  He  leads  by  following  opinion,  he  trims,  he  shifts,  he  glides 
on  the  silvery  sounds  of  His  undulating,  flexible,  cautiously  modulated 
voice,  winding  bis  way  betwixt  heaven  and  earth,  now  courting  popular- 
ity, novf  calling  servility  to  his  aid,  and  with  a  large  estate,  the  ''saints,^ 
and  the  populatioo  of  Yorksliire  to  swell  his  influence,  never  ven- 
turing on  the  forlorn  hope,  or  doing  any  thing  more  than  ^  hitting 
theihouae  between  wind  and  water."  Yet  he  is  probably  a  cleverer 
raan  than  Mr.  Irring.  ' 

There  is  a  Mr.  Pox,  a  ^i^senting  minister,  as  fluent  a  speaker,  with  a 
siKeet^r  voice  and  a  mor^  animated  and  beneficent  countenance  Chan 
Mr>  Irving,  wh^  ea^piresses  himself  with  manly  spirit  at  a  public  meet- 
>f^f  and  is  the  darling  of  his  congregation  ;  but  he  is  no  more,  because 
he  ia  diminutive  in  person.  His  head  is  not  seen  above  the  crowd  the 
laagtb  of  a  street  off.  He  is  the  Duke  of  Sussex  in  miniature,  but  the 
Duke  of  Siisae^  does  no(  go  to  hear  him  preach,  as  he  attends  Mr. 
Ir^ilftg,  wl^o  rise9  up  against  him  like  a  martello  tower,  and  is  nothing 
loth  to  confront  the  spirit  of  a  man  of  genius  with  the  blood-royal. 
We  allow  tliere  ai'e,  or  mlay  be,  talents  sufiBcient  to  produce  this  equa- 
lity without  a  single  personal  advantage ;  but  we  deny  that  this  would 
be  the  efiect  of  any  that  our  great  preacher  possesses.  We  oonoeiv^ 
it  not  improbable  that  the  consciousness  of  muscular  power,  that  thb 
admiration  of  I)is  person  by  strangers  might  first  have  ins]^ired  Mn 
Irving  i^ith  an  ambition  to  be  something,  intellectually  speaking,  wnA 
have  given  him  confidence  to  attempt  the  greatest  things.  -  He  has  not 
failed  for  want  of  courage.  The  public,  as  well  as  the  fair,  are  wdn 
by  a  allow  of  gidlan^.  Mr.  Irving  has  shrunk  from  no  opinion,  how* 
ipver  paradoxical.  He  has  sOrupled  to  avow  no  sentiment,  howevte 
obnoxious.  lie  has  revived  exploded  prejudices,  he  has  sconted  pra* 
yajling  fashions.  He  has  opposed  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  not  cod« 
salted  the  esprit  de  corps.  He  has  brought  back  the  doctrines  of  €ak 
vinism  in  all  thehr  inveteracy,  and  remitted  the  inveteracy  of  his  north* 
ern  accents*  tie  has  turned  religion  and  the  Caledonian  Chapel 
topsy-turvy.  He  has  held  a  play-book  in  one  hand  and  a  Bible  in  the 
other,  and  quoted  Shakspeare  and  Melancthon  in  the  same  breatb« 
The  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  no  longer,  with  his  gi^W 
ing,  a  dry  witliered  stump ;  it  shoots  its  branches  to  the  ^kies,  and 
hangs  out  its  blossoms  in  the  gale — 

."  Miratarque  novos  fructus,  et  non  sua  poma." 

Rthits  taketk  the  diomt  and  'briars  of  scholastic  divini^,  and  gav- 
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}andi^  thiem  v^ith  tUfe  fto^^  ofmMHIv  litei-atdre. '  He  hag  done  M 
thiiB,  teli^ing  on  the  strength  of  2l' VetiiaVkably^  fitie'  person  and  manner, 
and  through  that  he  has  succeeded— bthertrise  be  would  havef  pe^bfaed 
misirahly.  '"'"     "   •;  ''  '  '"  '       "  -     — 

Dt.  'Chalmers  \n  not'  by' an j^ 'means  so' good  a  looking  man^  nor  so 
accOtinpHished  a  speakeV  as  Mn  Irving*;,  yet  he  at  tone  time   alitimt 
equalled  hjs  oratorical  celebrity,  and  certainly  paved  the  way  'fbi'  him. 
He'  Mkh  therefore  more  merit  than  his  admired  pupil,  as  he  has  done  as 
roiieli  with  fewer  means.    He  has  moris^cope  of  intellect  and  more  in- 
tensity of  purpose.     Both  his  matter  and  his  manner,  setting  asidehtsi 
fac(^  rind  "figure,  are  inost  impressfve.    Take  the  volume  of  "Sermons 
on  Astronomy"  by  Dh  Chalmers,  artd  the  **Four  Orations  for  the 
Oracles  of  God"  which  Mr.  IrVing  lately  published,  and  we  appre- 
hend there  can  be  no  comparison  as  to  their  success.     The  fhst  ran 
like  Vild-fire  through  the  country,  were  the  darlings  of  watering-places, 
were  laid  in  the  windows  of  inns,*  and  were  to  be  met  with  in  all  places 
of  pnblic  resort ;  while  the  "  Orations"  get  on  but  slowly,  on  Milton's 
stilts,  and  are  pompously  announced  as  in  a  Third  Edition.     We  be- 
lieve the  fairest  and  fondest  of  his  admirers  would  rather  see  and  hear 
Mr.'irving  than  read  him.     The  reason  is,  that  the  groundwork  of  his 
coiWposi lions  is  trashy  and  hackneyed,  though  set  off  by  extravagant 
metaphors  and  an  affected  phraseology ;  that  without  the  turn  of  hia 
head  and  the  wave  of  his  hand,  his  periods  have  nothing  in  them;  and 
that  he  himself  is  the  only  idea  with  which  he  has  yet  enriched  the  pub- 
lic ittind.   He  must  play  off  his  person  as  Oriator  Henley  used  to  dazzle . 
his  liearers  with  his  diamond-ring.     The  small  frontispiece  prefixed  to 
the  •'Orations"  does  not  serve  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  man,  nor  of  the  ease  and  freedom  of  his  motiotis  in  the 
pulpit.    How  different  is  Dr.  Chalmers  I    He  is  like  a  monkey-preacher 
to  the  other.     He  cannot  boast  of  personal  appearance  to  set  him  off. 
But'dten  he  is  like  the  very  genius,  or  demon,  of  theological  contro- 
versy personified.     He  has  neither  airs  nor  graces  at  command^  he 
thinks  nothing  of  himself;  he  has  nothing  theatrical  about  him  (which 
cannot  be  said  of  his  successor  and  nval) ;  but  you  see  a  mbn  in  mortkl 
throM'  and  agony  with  doubts  and  difficulties,  seizing  stubborn  knotty 
points  With  his  teeth,  tearing  them  with  his  hands,  and  stralniA^  his 
cy^alls  till  they  almost  start  out  of  their  sockets,  in  pursuit  of  a 
train  of  visionary  reasoning,  like  a  Highland  seer  with  his  second-sigHt. 
The  description  of  Balfour  of  Burley  in  his  cave,  with  his  Bible  in  one 
hand  atad  his  sword  in  the  other,  contending  with  the  imaginary  enemy 
of  mankind,  gasping  for  breath,  and  the  cold  moisture  running  down 
his  face,  gives  a  lively  idea  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  prophetic  fury  in  th6 
pulpit.    If  we  Could  have  looked  in  to  have  seen  Borley  hard-bteei 
'*  by  the  eoinage  of  his  heat-oppressed  brain,"  who  would  have  isked 
whether  he  was  a  handsome  man  or  not  ?    It  would  be  enough '  to 
tee  a  man  haunted  by  a  spirit,  under  the  strotig  and  entire  domi<y?oii 
of  ai  WilfUl  hallucination.     So  the  integrity  'dm!'  vehemence  bf'DK 
Chalmers's  manner,    the  determined  way  in  Whibh  he'^ives  tkmself 


^•»      t    ;,i 


*"W£  remember  finding  the  volume  in  the  urchard  at  {Turford-Dcidffe  near  Box- 
hilly  anf)  jpaasing  a  whole  and  ver}- delightAil  nidrning  in  r^diogf  it,4rHhbat  ^tiittiii^ 
the  tlMdo  of  *aa  «ip|4e«tr^.  We  have  iK>t  bc^n  ablte  to  pnj  Mr.  Wtlt^*«  book  ttie 
same  complimeBt  of  reading  it  at  a  littingf. 
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U|>  to  bis  tubjectt.or  1^]^«  abput 'hpfi^.fn^  l^H^^  f^^^Ptif^  ai^d  gainp 
sayers,  arjrests  atjtention  m  apitc  ojt  ^ver]^  q(h^,  cixcumstance,  apd  ^es, 
it  oa  thaty  and.thac  alonef  which  e^pit^  it^ch  frxter^t  ^nd^ucb  ea^r*-,  ,^ 
ness  in  bis  own  breast!    Besides,  be  is  a  logician,  bas  a  'tbeory  to  ^Up-,  ,. 
port  vbatever  be  chooses, to  advance,., fiivd.  weaves  the  tissue  qf^ 
sophistry  so  close  and  intricate,  that  it{is  difficult  90t  to  bei  entangled. », 
in  it,  or  to  escape  from  it.  ■  "  There's  magic  in  the  web.      What^yisf    ^ 
appeals  to  the  pride  of  the  human  understanding,  has  a  su^.tjie  ;ch9;rm/|  | 
in  it.     The  mind  is  naturally  pugnacious,  canpot  refuse  a  cnalleDge,mf,  ,. 
strength  or  skill,  sturdily  enters  the  lists  and  resolves  to  ponquei;,.o|:  tp, , 
yield  itself  vanquished  in  the  forms.     This  is  the  chief  hold  px^  fQl^lr    • 
mers  had  upon  hia  bearers,  and  upon  the  readers  of  his  ■'  Astronorpjgal.., 
Discourses."     No  one  was  satisfied  with  his  arguments,  no  one  could,-  f 
answer  them,  but  every  one  wanted  to  try  what  be  could  make  of  tliem,  , . 
as  we  try  to  fmd  out  a  riddle.     ^*  By  his  so  potent  art,*'  tlie  art  of  lay-r.  ,> 
ing^  down  problematical  premises,  and  drawing  from  them  still  more . ,. 
doubtful,  but  not  impossible,  conclusions,  **  he  could  bedim  the  no^m-  . 
day  suu,  betwixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azure  vault  set  roaring  war«     . 
and  almost  compel  the  stars  in  their  courses  to  testify  his  opinions.    . 
The  mode  in  which  he  undertook  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  universe, . , 
and  demand  categorical  information  "  now  of  the  planetary  and  now  of 
the  i^ed,"  put  one  in  mind  of  Hecate's  mode  of  ascending  in  a  machine 
from  the  stage,   "  midst  troops  of  spirits,"  in  which  you  now  admire    • 
the  skill  of  the  artist,  and  next  tremble  for  tlie  fate  of  the  performer, 
fearing  that  the  audacity  of  the  attempt  will  turn  his  head  or  break  hia    , 
neck.     The  style  of  these  **  Discourses**  also,  though  not  elegant  ^r,  ,, 
poetical,  was  like  the  subject,  intricate  and  endless.     It  was  that  of  a,  ;i 
man  pushing  bis  way  through  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties,  and  determinctd  •. 
not  to  Eincb.     The  impression  on  the  reader  was  proportional^ ;  bxi  .  ; 
whatever  were  the  merits  of  the  style  or  matter,  both  were  jfiew  and  . 
striking;   and  the  train  of  thought  that  was  unfolded  at  such  length  -, 
and  with  such  strenuousness,  was  bold,  continuous,  and  consisted  . . 
with  itself. 

Mr.  Irving  wants  the  continuity  of  thought  and  manner  which  dis^    ^. 
tinguishcs  hia  rival — and  shines  by  patches  and  in  bursts.     He  does 
not  warm  or  acquire  increasing  force  or  rapidity  witli  his  progress*.  ^ 
He  is  never  hurried  away  by  a  deep  or  lofly  enthusiasm,  nor  touphea  t  . 
the  highest  point  of  gjenius  or  fanaticism,  but  '*  in  the  very  storm  and  • 
whirlwind  of  his  pas^on,  he  acquires  and  begets  a  temperance  that  may    ! 
giv^  it  smoothness*"   He  has  the  self-possession  and  masterly  execut;ioo    ' 
of  AD  experienced  player  or  practised  fencer,  and  does  not  seem. to. e^* 
press  his  natural  convictions,  or  to  be  engaged  in  a  mortal  struggle. 
This  greater  ease  and  indifference  is  the  result  of  vast  superiority  of    . 
peffional  appaarancei  which  "  to  be  admired  needs  but  to  b^  <ee9,'!,apd 
does  not  reqnire  the  possessor  to  work  himself  up  into  a  passion,  or  to 
use  taii^y  violent  contortions  to  gain  attention  or  to  J^oep  it.     These  tn^p 
celeteiited  praacbera  are  in  almost  all  respects  an  antithesis  to  each 
othei;.     If  Mr.  Irving  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  by  the  he)^     , 
of  external  advantages,  Dr.  Chalmers  is  a  proof  of  what  can  be  done 
without  them.     The  one  is  most  indebted  to  his  mind,  the  other  to  his. 
body.  '  tf  Mr.  Irviug  iuclincs  one  to  suspect  fashionable  or  popf]l|ar ' 
religioit  of  a  little  amthropomorpmm.  Dr.  Clialmsrs  efiectitaUy  redeesas 
it  from  that  scandal. 


( is^  ) 

THB    PATHIOT   AND    TJ^JB    AFOSTATJE'r    DAUGHTCA,     OR    THE 

GREBK    LOVEK*S    FAfiEWBLL« 

'TwA8  on  a  iQwdy  0MI  tbey  Aaftt^ 

And  silvery  o^odnDeaou  fiqger'd.by^ 
To  steal  a  light  more  lovely  yet-^ 

The  \i^t  of  weeping  Beauty's  eye. 
•«  'TIS  doiie^-the  die  oi  Fate  is  cast^— 

And  when  this  nhMtkiff  hoar  is  goue,    '  ' 
O'er  the  wild  visions  of  the  fesi 

Wave  thy>  dark  wing,  Obli¥bDf¥  I 
Why  from  a  dvine  mobher's  9jaa% 

Why  was  1  ovfne  a  sickly  boy ; 
And  rescued  from  a  thousand  harms* 

That  sorrows  might  the  man  destroy  1 
Why  was  I^  by  the  whim  of  Fate, 

Cradled  in  infancy  with  tface^** 
And  destined^  by  a  Kke  estate 

Of  life,  thy  equal  heie  to  be  1 
Why  did  our  infant  sports  unite ; 

And,  as  the  seasons  o'er  us  stole» 
Whv  did  we  twine,  with  (bnd  deiiaht, 

Tne  ties  that  bind  us  soul  to  soull 
Farewell — ^'twere  vain  to  chmsh  hope ; 

And  vainer  still  without  it  love  :•— 
What  with  the  will  of  Heaven  can  cope~- 

Or  what  thy  sordid  fether  move? 
Yes  1  sordid  traitor  1  basely  woo 

By  treasure  to  the  oppressing  cau«e» 
lie  would  persuade  all  Hellas  shun 

The  roaa  to  Freedom's  sacred  laws : 
This  Heathen  Sultan's  tyranny. 

That  ranks  the  Christian  with  the  brute,' 
His  purchased  voice  calls  sanctity. 

And  bids  us  meet  the  soouraeer  mute. 
But,  no  1  the  soul  of  Greece  is  up-r  . 

Indignant  fire  plays  o'er  her  heart— 
The  field  shall  drink  each  ruddy  drop 

That  warms  it,  ere  that  fire  depart : 
This  tyrant  now  shall  gall  no  more—   . 

Or,  on  a  desolated  plain, 
Scouige  4imb9  that  atifien  in  their  gore» 

And  lord  it  o'er  a  nation  siain» 
The  chaiiM  of  slavery  mmi  faU 

From  arms  that  nobly  dare  be  free^ 
And  in  one  dire  convulsion  all 

Now  welcome  death  or  liberty. 
Triumphant  shouts  shall  ride  the  %viud 

Till  trembling  skies  their  echo  driafe^ 
Or,  to  etemai  death  oonsign'd» 

Greeee  in  i^igantic  mia  sink. 
He,  thy  lascivioua  Prinoe,  ehaM  learQ 

Hoiw  weak  the  link  by  tyianla  fogged**-* 
And,  with  despair's  wild  horror,  turn 

From  fields  with  Turkish  carrion  gorged  1 
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Thy  father  too,  though  now  secure 

in  his  o'efb^rrng  pkcroT?$'mi|^thy        '  '^ 
May  find  tfa«l  Grtete,  a  itUrc&b  uiatn^  " 

Wields  a  dread  sword  in  Freedom's  fight* 
Tell  him'  fMQ  in^  thai  thmrei«ioAw»-4> 

Ay  I  thousands,  too— and  one  am  I— 
Who,  let  what<fkte«>e««9C9lB«^>  -  -     I 

Will  nobly  tde,drMW5<dia..    '  • 
Tell  him  that-we*  this  olith<ha\'«isMlonVw« 

*  Freedo«»  or  I>catli  ihiftl  foe  ocur  I6t  ;* 
And  though  our  ^imifs  are  ahaok«Pironi, 

Our  #Mi/>  their  rights  have  iie*er  forgot. 
We  with  our  ftithen'  smrtt  glow ) 

And  Hellas*  sons  will  yet  i3e£re»*-« 
Her  soil  we  tread  ;  and  every  bI6w 

Shall  work  iM  tomba  or  Kbeny. 
^Tis  fit  aloneibr  Mn^  as  he-** 

Apostate  from  his  Country's  creed-— 
To  bend  the  slavish  minion^s  knee. 

And  kiss  the  hand  that  bids  him  bleed. 
Nay — pardon  me  if  I  offend 

With  terms  so  rude  that  filial  ear— 
Tis  true,  thy  Sire  was  once  my  friend  ', 

But  has  he  proved  his  frienoship  here  i 
He  knew  I  loved  my  native  land— 

Hail'd  her  revolt  with  ioy  elate — 
Yet  urged  me,  whh  a  vilfatn's  hand 

That  native  soil  to  desolate: 
When  my  insulted  pride  rebell'd. 

And  spurn'd  the  mean  advice  he  gave. 
Thy  beauty  as  a  bribe  he  held. 

And  thought  to  bind  me  thus  a  slave. 
But,  Heavens  I  one  hour  of  Freedom's  strife. 

Believe  me,  i  wouM  rather  live. 
Than  drain  a  skive's  protracted  life 

Mid  all  the  joys  ihy  love  coidd  gir*. 
Then  fare  thee  well — the  bitter  pai» 

Thus,  thus  of  reading  heart  from  heart. 
This  thought  must  lull-— We  meet  again 

Where  angel-souls  need  never  part^ 
Yet,  stay  1  one  kise— ah,  me  I  the  last  1— 

It  makes  mj  very  blood  congeal-*^ 
Oh,  pangs  of  hell  have  ne'er  snrpass'd 

The  deepening  aoooies  1  feel  I 
This  ohittyeweat  that's  on  my  limlia'— 

Ah,  that  1  could  this  minute  die  I 
A  tear — a  tear--oh.  Heaven  I  it  dims. 

But  fireezes  ere  it  quits  my  eve» 
1  dare  not  stay-*-chis  must  not  Iast«<^ 

And,  now  out  fiuewetl  hour  is  gone. 
O'er  the  wild  visions  of  the  past 

Wave  «hy  dark  wing,  Obhvion  I  "-.-— 
They  part^— she  to  seek  a  tomb 

By  sighs — and' he  to  nix  in  slaughter: 
A  bullet  fi&'d  the  patriot's  dooBfr«« 

Ami  gnef  cue  4krwB  the  Apostate's  daugkier. 
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FAVBinrSLU'  TO    AllfDKtK. 

A  LoiTE  beneath  the  cloud  of  night,      .   ^  ^ 
A  WTetchetf,  weaty,  wandering  wigiil, 
tSpite  of  her  teara  1 4ook  my  flight  ' 
>  /  Jb^om  her  l-iove  lit*  Ainlf  ie. 

T*«w^*io*taM  ht?ir-finid'8trittoTlcnj^.  '  '   ' 
'Twas'UtiBiiaged  bj^nht^t^-tiili^  e^e, 
Uow  oiucuiuy  hMrtifftBb'cl.tocaivifkly,:    - 
Mor  Uj^79  «>y.^ov«  iiv^irckiff^  •: 

ThotuibtDantledo'er  \mh  wititer's  siiotv^' ' 
And  (le«m'd  imniisrsed  in  llojocte  cifvWQCH     -      •'  -    . 
I  feel  witliin  Love.'s  vfarqieAi  gl^v^j   .  ,    /•     »  •;*   n^.i  » 
Whene'er  I  ibiu^  oi^  Airflri,^,         ^  .,  . 


*•  Forget  lue  uot*"  wtiQD,  Jiftleu  9U^i. 
Or  Margaret^s  sjgU  remenxbrance  bcuogiv 
Or  Mary  wakes  the  trea^bliug  strings,  «  . 
My  heart — my  soul 's  in  Airdng. . 
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<'  Imperial  Caesar*  dead  atid  (uru'd  to  cUy» 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wiod  avny. 
O  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  ia  awe, 
Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw  !*' 

Hamlki. 

It  Hvas  a  great  stretch  of  imagination  t1>at  led  Shakspeairc  to  this 
point  of  plnlosophy.  For  though  the  physical  verity  is  set  down  '*  with 
modesty  enough  and  likelihood  to  lead  it,'*  yet  is  the  morality  profound 
for  tlie  period  at  which  our  **  divine  bard"  wrote.  To  follow  the  clay 
oi  "  the  world's  great  master'^  till  it  meads  a  cranny  in  some  wretch^ 
hut  inhabited  by  one  of  the  canaiUe, — to  **  trace  the  noble  dust  of 
Alexander  till  it  is  found  stopping  a  bunghole,"  was  a  most  rare  and 
unlooked-for  reach  of  precocious  democracy  in  the  **  queene*s  servante,*' 
amounting  almost  to  a  prophecy  of  those  notions  wliich  give  such  un- 
easiness to  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  and  which  have  stamped  the  age  we 
live  in  with  an  indelible  stain  of  disloyalty.  Accordingly  we  of  tbe 
latter  time  are  prone  to  read  the  passage  with  much  complacency^  and 
to  derive  no  small  pleasure  from  the  notion,  that,  let  the  mighty  one^ 
hector  and  storm  as  they  will,  **  to  this  complexion  they  must  come  at 
last." 

That  the  dead  should  be  reduced  '*  to  such  vile  uses,"  is  a  truth 
which,  in  reference  to  ourselves,  is  not  painful :  for,  though  some  of 
us  are  very  shy  of  a  dissecting-room,  join  loudly  in  the  outcry  against 
resurrection^men,  and  would  willingly  hang  a  surgeon  for  his  en- 
deiivours  to  discover  and  cure  our  inward  diseases,  .yet  very  few  trouble 
our  heads  to  look  farther  into  affairs,  and  inquire  after  the  fate  ^  the 
comtituent  parts  of  our  bodies,  when  nature  has  played  the  anatomiM 
with  us,  and,  in  spite  of  all  our  care,  has  resolved  into  its  elements  that 
charming  combination  of  earths  and  gases,  "  our  noble  selves." 


*  A  ^hort  bmltad  wriitcn  by  H.  P.,  on  presenting  to  a  young  lady,  the  Utile  hlne 
Hower  called  Myowiles,  Mouse-ear,  Scorpion  grabs,  or  «♦  Forget  me  not '' 
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But  the  case  will   dqC,  p^r)iap«,  be  pr«:taeV  the  rame.  when  the 
reader  comes  to  know  that  Uiis  dissolution^  of  wliich  we  think  so  little 
liereafter,  is  actually  going  on  daily  and  hourly,*— ''/here  on  this  bank 
and  shoal  of  time/' — and  in  oiir  living  bodies  ;■  and  that  there  is  no  one 
capable  of  perusing  these  pages*  who  has  not  already  been  decomposed 
and  re-formed  so  often,  and  clianged  oves  and  ov€kr  again  so  com- 
pletely, that  there  is  not  a  single  particle  of  the  original  body  he  re- 
ceived from  his  mother  remaining,  by  which  he  could  in  d  court  of 
justice  prove  his  filiation,  dr  lay  cteim  to  a  property  in  his  own  person. 
Such,  however,  is  the  truth ;  and  a  truth  so  firmly  demonstrated  upon 
the  surest  basis  of  physiology,  that*  the  only  doubt  among  the  learned 
rests  upon  the  exact  time  it  taikes  for  the  soul  to  get  rid  of  its  old 
clothes,  and  manufacture  for  itself  an  entirely  new  suit.     On  this  ab- 
struse point  the  opinion  to  w4iich  I  am  the  most  inclined  is  that  which 
fixes  on  forty  days  lor  an  entire  revolution  of  our  corporeal  structure ; 
and  to  this  belief  I  am  the  rather  led,  inasmuch  as  it  coincides  precisely 
with  the  duration  of  Lent.     For  as  the  Catholic  church,  in  determining 
upon  this  period  of  annual  fasting  and  mortification,  had  an  eye  to  the 
total  eradication  of  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  she 
limited  the  consumption  of  cod  and  haddock  to  the  exact  time  necessary 
for  such  a  metamorphosis.     Insomuch,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
my  conviction,  that  if  the  rule  were  observed  in  all  its  pristine  strict- 
DOSS, — if  we  abstained  rigidly  from  beef  and  mutton  on  every  day  of  the 
week  throughout  Lenfc»  we.  should  by  Easter  Sunday  arrive  at  such  a 
pitch  of  piscatory  perfection,  as  not  to  have  a  single  grain  of  peccant 
quadrupedal  matter  upon  our  bones ; — no,  nor  tn  our  bones  either. 

"  We  are,"  says  a  French  writer,  *•  really  and  physically  like  a  river, 
the  waters  of  which  pass  in  a  continued  stream.  The  river  is  thesanae 
i*'itt  bed;  in  its  banks,  its  source  and  its  mouth,  in  every  particular 
which  if  not  the  riVer  itself;  but  in  that  which  constitutes  its  essenci^^ 
-  tlkewater^ — ii^is  undergoing  an  incessant  change,  so  as  to  he  absolutely  ex-* 
etepCfVom  all  identity."  Richerand  prefers  comparing  the  human  body  ibr 
tMspartkal^  to  the  ship  of  the  Argonauts;  but  a  more  familiar^ aUlL 
therefore  trrore  intelligible  image  of  the  truth,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fiui^ 
ftft^^ilhlcklngs  of  Sir  John  Collyer,  which,  having  once  been  wooUeiii 
were  ^  lengidi  >raended  till  they  became  converted  thread  by  thiread 
ints  entire  silk.  The  only  point  in  which  the  comparison  fails  isi  thut  • 
ve/bnth^ 'cbntrary,  begin  life  as  silk  stockings,  and  are  gradually* 
iwnded  dovm  to  the  coarsest  yarn  hose  :  a  melancholy  truth  { .aodi  foi.' 
one  itost  heartily  t^ish  it  were  otherwise. 

This  discovery,  like  all  other  innovations,  will  be  found  to  aftct 
littmanity  in  a  vast  vt^ricty  of  ways.  Some  interests  it  will  cross  moat/ 
pit>vekitogly  ;  atid  the  parties  thus  affected  will,  no  doubt^  be  the  fint 
to  dett)|t'the  position,  and  to'  cry  blasphemy  against  any  person  suAU 
I  cied^y^iibbiied  with  the  principles  of  the  French  school  to  uphold  it. 
:  Wit^^eiffier  intSertots  St  wiH  perhaps  coincide  ;  and  these  parties  will  as 
atiti^My'lhicI  that  it  is  **  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land  :"•  and. 
^x^ttti^fca  will  1)0  equally  right ;  for, 

Wha^  's  the  worth  of  any  thing 
'Bat  so  much  money  as  'twill  hring? 

To  thoseji:oy^rs  \r^  love,  \yhpaT®pcrpetuaIiyrailing  against  the  "/flii/otiri 
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fercHtC^  aAd'vvhb  eonitplkiii  wM  9k  Jitlm  BtM^  tiiM  vim  «ad%ife 
at«  me  flesh,  it  mutt  be' a  great  cousolstioii  to -know  that,  witlioat  the 
^Mt'<efther  of  DoeCors'ConiixiotM  or  of  standing  In  a  white  sheet,  they 
iflay  have  a  new  wMh'  nearly  ohce  a  umtith ;  end  that,  aHbmi^  the 
toiiiister  with  bis  cabalistieal ibrms  may (ht  thelanguage'of  the  Bvitith 
Critic)  transinute  "  t#o  homan  beiiq^a  into  ^ene  matrimomataninutii'*  yet 
k  is  quite  beyond' his  power  to-bind  a  mati  fbr  axiy  durationto  theoMie 
woman.  So  far,  indeed,  from  the  wicked  knigbt*B  hating  cante  to  dread 
the  kissmg  himsrif  in  his  )ady,  he  cannot  at  (he  end'  of  ibrty  dayft^be 
auare  of  himself  in  his  own  proper  person.  To  thoBe»  on  the  ^eoncrary, 
'who- hate  an  high  esteem  for  themselves,  and'lo>ok  down  nped^the  test 
of  mankind  as  on  an  inferior  caste,  it  mast  be  the  ireiy  •devil  aftd  alHo 
taarHithat'in  fi>rty  days  they  must  part  wiA  thcF  bfigbt  objeet  of  their 
fntessant  adofation ;  and  not  only  that  some  of  their  own  ^  dMrnefmr- 
tides"  may  pass  into  a  cauliflower  or  a  >cabb8g0-*'Or;  what  t»  wafse 
«tili,  into  the  bodies  of  those  they  so  heattily^  €kspi8e^->4Mit  tktft  they 
themselveamay,>in'all  probability,  be  polluted  'and  com^Mnnated  by  ve- 
oeh>ing'tn  exchange  some  of  the  cast-off  elements  'of  othem»'aAd  so 
^fVatemiae  in  a  worse  than  Mesentian  embrace  with  the  ol^eeis  of  their 
'  high  disdain. 

To  the  prisoner  and  bondsman  it  must  be  a  dcfHghtfhl  revelation  to 
be  told  that  his  habeas  e&rfnu  is  so  near  at  habd;  that  no  hard*li6afeBd 
creditor,  no  obdurate  gaoler,  can  retain  a  single  partidle  aboot-him-m 
custody  for  more  than  forty  days ;  and  diat  while  they  attack  tbe^^fbvn 
end-shadow  only  of  the  outward  man,  the  subttanee,  ere  two^ravoht- 
tionS'of  the  moon,  must  &de  from  their  grasp,  to  wander  m  all  die 
IMic  of  unltmtted  freedom  through  every  dement  of  nature.  Shovld 
the  knowledge  of  this  truth  be  widely  disseminated  through  sooiety,  it 
ean  ecarcely  be  doubted  that  it  will  form  an  availi^le  plea  of  error  per* 
some.  Who,  indeed,  will  be  able  in  surety  of  coMcieaee  to  swoar  to 
*'  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,'*  if  forty  days  shall  have  elapsed  between  the 
commission  of  the  crime  and  the  day  of  trial  7  O  vanity  of  humsn 
justice !  the  thief  who  stole  the  jewels  escapes,  and  a  wretch,  neither  in 
mind  nor  body  the  same  individual,  swings  in  his  stead :  while  the  fine 
geodeman  that  figures  at  court  with  stars,  garters,  and  nwdaia,  has 
■  nothing  in  common  with  **  the  G^eat  Captain"  who  won  the  battle- and 
•  oonquered  the  peace  1 

To  the  advocates  for  Negro  Slavery  this  physical  fiwt  is  invalaabUf  as 
an  unassailable  rock  upon  which  they  may  build  an  irrefiragable  argu- 
ment  in  favour  of  their  right  to  the  persons  of  thetr  victims.  AUowig 
all  that  nature,  Christianity,  and  common  sense  have  advanced  in 
finrour  of  the  slave*s  original  right  to  his  own  body,  must  it  not  be 
at  once  conceded,  that,  after  forty  days'  bondagOf  that  right  will  oom- 
ploieiy  erauorate;  the  body  having  become  ao  much  animaliaed 
meat  and  drink,  the  undisputed  goods  and  chattels  of  the  master, 
'  worked  up  merely  into  a  more  v^uaUe-  fbrm,  and  as  much  at  the 
laerrice  of  the  proprietor  aa  a  steam-engine  constructed  at  his  own  pro- 
per charges  and  with  his  own  iron  and  timber  ! 

This  contiimed  flux  of  our  corporoai  beva^  die  meiensdmatcsis  (as 
Plato  would  have  ceiled  it,  had  Biato  knoum  lany-khing  of  the  matter,) 
whidi  is  perpetually  going  an  with  each  'iuees^HAt  actsvitjv  »  aooom- 
panied  by  a  similar  change  in  our  passions,  feelings,  reflections,  voli- 
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tioDs,  and  all  the  othar  babits  of  Q«r  ititellfie^Hal  .being :  and  I  'pmy 
you*  feader,  if  you  be  an  inquisUor,  or  ^  taker  of  the  altitude  of  other 
inen*8  consciences  jji  any  shape  whatever,  to  observct  that  I  do  notsav 
that  these  facts  stand  to  each  ^  other  in  any  dc^ee  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect.  I  have  no  wish  to  bring  down  oik  my  head  a  dispoter, 
armed  with  a  volume  of  polemics  to '  attack  me,  because  he  may  fatKy 
my  orthodoxy  an  inch  or  two  below  the  standard  measure.  Leaving, 
therefore}  this. ticklish  qi^estion  to  be  settled  by  the  anatomists a^d^he 
divines-— who  are  equally  competcgot  to  decide,  the  one  knowing)  t  as 
mach  about  the  matter  as  the  other,— rl  content  myself  with  noting  the 
Isct,  that  the  two  sets  of  phenomena  run  together  jt^art  pasiUw .  Ukwtmo 
well*  trained  horses  i^  a  curricle ;  and  that,  as  fkst  as  we  are  flingifig 
ovef board  our  old  selves,  and  taking  inf^esh  cargoes  of  fleshly  per- 
sonality, we  are  likewise  discharging  an  infinity  of  whtms^,  eaprieea» 
tastes  and  distastes,  opinions,  pre]^diQes,  facts,  and  fi^bles,  and  sto^- 
iag  aitfay  otiiers  in  their  place  to  the  full  as  absurdr  miackievoeaf  .^r 
sseleas  as  the  earliest  freights  of  our  youth  and  inexperience. 

Many  of  us,  I  am  sure,  there  are  who  woiider  what  in  t,he  name.ef 
Heaven  is  gone  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  which  cost  our  fafih^rs  so  moicfa 
money,  and  ourselves  (I  mean  our  former  selves)  so  many  atripea  in 
our  quondam  befainds.  Can  it  be  that  some  ill-advised  absorbeft  has 
usported  it' in  a  himp  of  medullary  matter,  or  an  artery  overlaid  it  Mfith 
a  qulmtity  of  unfiogged  and  unharassed  cerebral  substanee  ?  This, 
however,  as  I  have  alrei^dy  said,  I  leave  to  others  deeper  in  transeen- 
dentals  than  myself,  the  Katits  and  the  Cants  of  the  land.  Forme  it  is 
truth  eliou^h  to  know  that  gone  it  is^  strophes  and  systems,  Asd^piiads 
and  Glyconies,  prosody  and  gran^mar,  and  all ;  leaving  scarcely  enoi^h 
behind  to  puzsle  the  country  gentlemen  readers  of  the  Magaaine  firom 
time  to  time  with  an  odd  quotation,  abstracted' from-  my  common->place 
book.     Yesl  gone  it  is,  into  that  valley 

Ove  mirabilmente  era  fidutto 

€i5  cbe  si  peide,  o  pet  noitro  difetto 

O  per  Qolpa  di  tempo  o  di  fortuna. 

Ariosto,  Canto  34,  Stanaa  73. 

And  with  if  are  gone  **  Love's  youag  dream,"  th&abstract  pleasure  of 
ciktoneey  the  sweets  of  novcWreading,  the  charm  of  revarie,  lbs.  de- 
lights ot  the  NouvelU  Heidise^  the  bright  image  of  Susan  Tmefisidi,  (and 
Avers  ether  images ;  to  wit,  d&ree  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifly-four, 
as-  a  apedal  pleader  would  lay  the  count ;)  and,  worse  than  all«  aa  hearty 
Sfplnke  and  a  sound  sleep.  In  the  place  of  these- valuable  comnaedi- 
ttsB,  what  have  I  acquired  ?  Much  caution  and  more  etmuif  much  respect 
for  money  and  more  discontent,  an  increasing  sympathy  with  the  cius- 
tie  severity  of  Byron  and  Voltaire,  and  more  toleration  for  the  dry  ar- 
^gmaenta  of  less  profane  writers,  a  growing  partiality  for  the  pleanres 
tif  she  table,  and  a  closer  intimacy  with  doctors  and  i^MMthecaries. 
Ahsi  alas  I  what  changes  are  here !  The  **  purple  light  of  love^  ^re- 
plaoed  by  apair  «f  spectacles,  and  the  fire  of  youth  by  fleecy  hoaiery 
Slid  the  glow  of  a  gouty  foot ;  the  heart^aohes  of  passion  supersededLby 
the  hcnart*burns  of  indigesdoa,  and  the  thrills  of  desire  by  the  twinges 
of  the  liver !  When  I  try  to  forget  for  a  moment  these  growing  ills, 
by  mijung  itt  aocieQFf  and  take  my  part  in  the  old  glee  pf  '*Oh  no. 
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no,  DO,  wine  caanot  cure  the  pains  I  endure,'*  an  inevitable  assooiatim 
makes  me  think  much  less  of  "  my  Chloe'*  than  of  tlie  last  frost. 

These  carious  facts  and  inferences  had  been  rolling  in  my  head  for 
some  days,  when,  £slling  into  a  dooelbr  five  minutes  afler  dinner  in  my 
easy  chair,  I  dreamt  a  dream.  Methought  I  was  still  sitting  in  ray 
easy  chair  awake,  and  pondering  the  theme  which  in  reality  had  led  me 
from  reverie  to  rest,  when,  suddenly,  a  thin  scarcely  visible  vapour 
emanated  from  my  person,  and  gradually  concentrating  itself  over  the 
vacant  seat  which  my  wife  had  just  left  that  I  might  enjoy  my  nap  un- 
disturbed. Cook  the  form  of  myself  as  exactly  as  if  reflected  from  a 
looking-glass. 

You  must  be  convinced,  said  ray  q>ectred  self,  that  your  notions  on 
personal  identity  are  perfectly  true  ;  and  though  to  your  own  conception 
man  is  an  unit,  a  whole,  a  person,  to  the  intellect  of  an  atom,  (for  atoms 
think  and  feel  intuitively  and  without  organs,)  he  is  a  compound  of  the 
most  incongruous  diversity.  In  this  sense,  and  in  this  alone,  man  is  s 
microcosm,  a  thing  "of  shreds  and  patches,"  an  assemblage  '*undique 
collatis  membris,"  *'  non  bene  junctarum  discordia  semina  rerum," 
picked  up  from  every  region  of  sublunary  nature.  His  humours  de« 
pend  on  his  digestion,  his  thoughts  and  his  propensities  change  with 
his  diet ;  a  glass  of  brandy  makes  him  a  madman,  a  dose  of  physic  re- 
duces him  to  a  sage.  Cuvier  has  said,  that  he  is  an  attracting  and 
repelling  focus.  To  me  he  is  a  mere  machine,  fabricating  virtues  of 
vegetables  ;  converting  beer  and  wine  into  oaths  and  curses  ;  working 
beef,  as  Lord  Byron  conjectured  justly,  into  ferocity  ;  and  converting 
luxurious  diet  '*  as  sure  as  rain  engendereth  hail'*  into  wanton  wishes. 
You  yourself  are  no  more  the  same  gay,  light-hearted,  presumptuous 
coxcomb  you  were  at  twenty-three — 

In  8ul  tuo  primo  giovenile  errore 

Quaud'  en  in  parte  altr'  huom  da  quel  che  tu  sei, 

(I  beg  Petrarch's  pardon  for  the  liberty  taken  with  his  quotation) — than 
you  are  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  John  Wesley,  or  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough. Nay,  you  are  no  more  the  same  man  you  were  before  din- 
ner, when  you  were  so  cross  and  cantankeroiUf  than  you  are  the  sickly 
urchin,  muling  and  puling  in  the  nurse's  arms,  of  forty  years  ago. 
Having  arrived  at  this  part  of  his  discourse,  the  figure  commenced  along 
tirade  of  obscure  and  unintelligible  metaphysics,  which  he  learned,  I 
know  very  well  where.  He  talked  at  great  length  on  essences  and 
entities,  on  the  vital  principle,  and  Malthus  on  Population :  but  I 
observed,  that  in  proportion  as  the  ideas  became  more  confused,  the 
image  became  more  indistinct;  its  visible  form  partaking  evidently 
of  the  confusion  of  its  own  notions :  when  suddenly  the  door  opened ; 
Sancho,  according  to  the  established  etiquette  in  these  cases,  jumped 
on  ray  knee ;  and  1  awoke,  with  the  full  determination  of  writing  down 
all  1  had  heard,  and  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  decide,  whether  this  dream 
passed  through  the  ivory  gate,  or  through  its  colleague  * 

Cornea,  quae  veris  facilis  datur  exitus  umbrii. 
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The  accomplished  writer,  whose  work,  under  the  above  title,  has 
just  issued  from  the  press,  might  haV^  spared  herself  th^  pains  tirf  re* 
jplying  by  anticipation  to  the  question,  why  dbe  should  have  selt?6led 
Salvator  Rosa  as  the  subject  of  her  first  essay  in  Biographical  wridng  T 
For  if,  in  place  of  the  above  enquiry,  it  had  been  asked — "  Supposing 
liddv  Morgan  to  try  her  versatile  hand  on  biography,  who,  of  all  the 
distinguished  dead  that  have  hitherto  rem^^ined  without  their  due  meed 
of  posthumous  attention,  is  she  likely  to  fix.  upoA  V*  all  who  have  been 
able  to  take  an  unpiejudic^  view  of  her  previous  writings,  and'  through 
them  of  her  peculiar  turu  of  thought  and  sentiment,  would  probably 
have  replied  with  one  accord,—"  Who  but  Salvator  Roaa?"  Who  but  he 
— -who  was,  by  turns,  the  boyish  serenader  of  the  beauties  of 'Naples; 
the  youthful  wanderer  among  the  wild  heights  of  the  Abruzzi,  and  the 
captive  and  afterwards  the  companion  of  their  banditti ;  the  poor,  but 
proud  and  unbending  artist,  who  would  study  in  no  school  but  that 
ofNaturCt  an4  submit  to  no  patronage  but  that  of  a  whole  peo^ile ; 
the  graceful  and  accomplished  lover,  who  courted  his  mistresses  in  his 
own  poetry  set  to  his  own  music — each  of  which  ^as  unrivalled  in;  its 
day ;  the  wild,  witty,  and  enthusiastic  Improvvisatore-— who  dared  to 
utter,  into  the  very  ears  of  the  great,  truths  which  others  dared  scarcely 
to  think  ;  the  sensitive  and  deep-thoughted  philosopher,  who  distanced 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  meditated  on  what  might  he  till  he  could 
scarcely  endure  what  was;  the  dark  and  gloomy  conspirator  of  the 
Torrione  del  Carmine^  and  the  active  champion  of  Liberty  against  pp* 
pression  as  a  leader  in  the  Compagim  delUi  Morte,  under  that  rnost  ex-i 
traordinary  of  all  revolutionary  chiefs,  Masaniello,  the  fisherman  of 
Amalfi ;  the  bold,  bitter,  and  uncompromising  satirist  of  all  the  vices 
and  corruptions  of  his  debased  but  still  beloved  country  ;•— he  who  was 
all  these  and  much  more ;  and  who  added  to  and  bleiided  witll  them 
all  (at  least  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life)  the  character  oi  inborn-* 
parably  the  most  original,  and  upon  the  whole  the  most  popalar  and 
successful  artist  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived;  thifttoo  in  times  ^vhen 
high  art  was  supreme  over  all  secular  things,  and  higbardsfs  were  per- 
mitted to  hold  a  rank  next  to  that  which  man  confers  upon  himsenf— 
iv^en  the  nobiHcy  of  Nattfre  war  eensidcrred  as  'second  -m!^  to  thaC  of 
name! 

In  fact^  it  must  be  admitted  that  Lady  Morgan  has  chosen  her  sub- 
ject nK>st  happily,  both  with  reference  to  its  own  peculiar  susceptibility 
of  amusing  and  instructive  developement,  and  to  the  kind  of  talents  and 
acquirements  which  she  brings  to  the  task.  It  remains  to  be  se^n  in 
what  manner  she  has  availed  herself  of  these  douMe  advantages.  But 
before  entering  into  this  examination,  perhaps  we  can  s^rcely  db  the 
reader  a  more  acceptable  service,  than  by  striking  off  a  brief  and  Vapid 
sketch  of  the  Life  which  Lady  Morgan  has  undertaken  to  deyetope 
in  all  its  detail,  and  set  forth  to  the  world  in  all  its  singular  variety  of 
shades  and  colours.  The  materials  we  shall  usie  for  this  purpose^  are 
chiefly  those  whi<^h  she  has  here  placed  before  us  ;  and  for  the  sake  at 
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once  of  Tariety,  and  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  lumaelf  as  to  die 
mere  style  in  which  she  has  conducted  her  enquiry,  we  shall  occasion- 
ally use  extracts  from  her  work ;  and  the  rather  as  it  can  scarody  as 
ytt  be  in  the  hands  of  any  of  our  readers. 

On  one  of  the  loveliest  of  all  the  lovely  sites  that  overlook  the  Bay  <vf 
Naples,  in  the  little  village  of  Renella,  was  born,  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1615,  Salvatort  Rosa — so  called,  probably,  partly  because  it  was  the 
fixed  intention  of  his  pious  parents  to  devote  their  son  to  the  church  f 
and  partly  because  the  name  of  Salvatore,  when  bestowed  at  the  bap- 
tismal font,  was  considered,  in  the  superstitions  of  the  time  and  ooantry^ 
as  something  like  a  pass-word  to  eternal  happiness.  The  little  Sahra-* 
tore,  however,  so  far  from  exhibiting  any  early  symptoms  of  saintship, 
soon  became  the  scape-grace  of  the  village ;  and  his  saving  name  was 
speedily  spoiled  by  the  expressive  diminutive  of  cUo — Salvatoriellow 
Still,  however,  his  worthy  and  respectable,*  but  indigent  parents,  were 
inftexible  in  their  determination  c/ having  their  only  son  brought  up  for 
the  priesthood;  and  accordingly  at  a  very  early  age  he  was  placedF 
under  the  discipline  of  the  holy  fathers  who  conducted  a  college  at 
Naples,  called  diat  of  the  Congregazione  Somasca.  But  even  previously 
la  this  early  period,  Salvator  had  shewn  unequivocal  signs  that  hw 
destiny  was  not  to  be  controled  by  the  will  of  others,  whatever  it 
might  be  by  his  own ;  and  he  had  already  evinced,  to  those  who  could 
observe  them,  tolerably  clear  indications  of  the  point  to  whidi  his 
ffenius  tended.  For  he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  playing  truant 
n-om  his  imposed  studies,  to  wander  alone  among  the  wild  and  sub* 
lime  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native  village ;  and  when 
imprisoned  as  a  punishment  for  his  imputed  fault,  he  used  to  cover  the 
walls  of  the  chamber  in  which  he  was  confined  with  rude  repetitions  of 
the  various  objects  which  had  attracted  his  attention  in  his  rambles-** 
done  with  pieces  of  burnt  stick  which  he  prepared  for  the  purposes 
Nothing  moved,  however,  by  these  natural  indications  of  the  line  in 
which  their  son's  genius  destined  him  to  move — but  on  the  contrary, 
greatly  scandalized  at  the  bare  possibility  of  his  becoming  an  artist — 
they  lost  no  time  in  hurrying  him  away  to  the  College  in  which  they  had 
with  some  difficulty  procured  him  admission.  The  following  imaginaiy 
picture,  of  the  father  and  son  departing  from  their  village-home  for  the 
college  at  Naples,  may  be  oflTered  as  a  very  pleasing  and  characteristie 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  Lady  Morgan  treats  her  subject. 

"  In  an  age  and  country  so  niarkeil  in  all  their  forms  and  modes  by  the 
picturesque,  this  departure  for  the  College  must  have  been  a  scene  to  paint 
rather  than  to  describe.  The  mind*8-eye,  glancing  back  to  its  graphic  details, 
beholds  the  ardent  bov,  with  his  singular  but  beautiful  countenance,  and  li^t 
and  flexile  figure,  both  models  in  a  niaturer  age,  issuing  forth  from  the  oM 
portal  of  the  Casaccia  to  attend  his  father  to  Naples.  He  is  habited  in  the  fan- 
tastic costume  of  the  Neapolitan  youth  of  that  day;  a  doublet  and  hose*  and 
short  mantillo.  with  a  little  velvet-cap,  worn  perhaps  even  then  with  an  airgai* 
liardf  and  a  due  attention  to  those  black  tresses  so  conspicuous  in  all  his  por- 
traits for  their  beauty  and  luxuriance.  Vito  Antonio,  on  the  contrary,  at  once 
to  ihcw  his  loyalty  and  decayed  gentility,  aifects  the  fashion  of  the  retiring 
court  mode.  For  then,  at  now,  all  that  looked  liahan  was  deemed  tu^picious  ; 

*  His  father,  Vito  Antonio  Rosa,  was  an  architect  and  land-surveyor,  and  occa- 
piad  the  largest  house,  the  Casaccia,  of  the  village. 
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apd  the  old  auacoa  di  cuofo  of  yitOt  in  8pUe  of  the  rudeness  of  its  material, 
was  doubtless  made  '*  Spanish-wise,''  with 

<  Snip  and  nip^  and  cut  and  slish,  and  slash  !' 

The  father  and  son,  as  they  brush  through  the  vine  tendrils  that  festoon  th/&. 
fNortico,  are  followed  beyond  its  sill  by  Madonna  Giulia  and  the  weeping 
sisters.  The  cornicello  is  bestowed,  to  avert  an  evil  eye  ;  and  then  another 
and  a  last '  Addio,  Carino,*  is  given,  and  the  father  and  son  descend  the  hill 
of  Renella,  towards  Strada  Intrascata;-^— the  one,  with  a  bounding  step,  all 
emotion  ;  the  other,  with  a  measured  pace,  all  wisdom,  pouring  forth  on  the 
unattending  ear  of  his  pre-occupied  companion  such  '  wise  saws  and  modem 
inataoocs'  as  might  be  deeaaed  aeraeeaUa  to  him  who  for  the  first  time 
leavea  that 

*  Home  where  small  experience  grows.' 

In  their  descent,  %vhat  a  scene  developed  itself  to  eyes  thaU  saw  beauty  in 
Nature  under  all  its  aspects, 

'  Hill  and  dale, 
Forest  and  field,  and  flood,  temples  and  towers,' 

too  soon  to  be  exchanged  for  the  weary  round  of  cloistered  walls  I  The  cas- 
tdlated  chimneys  of  toe  old  Casaccia  might  still  be  seen  through  the  dark 
pines.  The  figure  of  Madonna  Giulia  might  still  be  distinguislied  by  the 
snow-white  head-dress,  which,  like  the  bodkins  that  tressed  ner  daughters' 
locks,  sparkled  in  the  sunshine.  As  she  watches  the  descent  of  her  son,  she 
offers  prayers  to  the  Virgin  that  he  might  become,  for  sanctity  and  learning, 
*  //  mxracoh  del suo  tecoio,*  Another  turn,  and  the  scene  shills.  The  hum  of 
Naples,  the  most  noisy  city  in  Europe,  ascends  like  the  murmuring  of  Vesu- 
vius on  the  eve  of  an  explosion.  The  precipitous  declivities,  covered  with 
pines  and  chesnut-woods,  succeed  slopes  festooned  with  trailing  vines,  throw- 
ing their  tendrils  round  every  object  tnat  could  catch  or  sustain  them.  There 
they  obscure,  a;)d  there  they  reveal,  the  dark  chasm,  '  shaded  with  horrid 
thorn,'  and  riven  in  the  rocky  soil  by  some  volcanic  convulsion  ;  while  fancl- 
All  edi^ces  of  many  terfa^&es,  fragments  of  antique  ruins,  morsels  of  friezea 
and  columns,  hillocks  of  tufo,  brown  and  bare,  rise  among  hanging  gardens 
and  Cloves ;  and  chapels,  belfries,  shrines,  and  altars  gUam  on  every  side, 
till  the  noble  Strada  Toledo  is  reached,  and  its  palaces  exclude  the  magic 
scene,  supplanting  it  by  one  scarcely  less  picturesque.  Such  was  the  scenery 
of  the  Vomiro  in  the  neginnin^  oi  the  17th  century;  and  such  it  is  now. 
From  this  magnificent  and  spacious  Quarter  of  the  city  of  Naples,  the  two 
Rosas  proceeded  to  the  dark  and  gloomy  part  of  the  Citta  Vecchia.  The 
portals  of  the  Congreeazione  Somasca  were  out  too  soon  reached  ;  the  bell  is 
rang,  and  is  answered  by  a  lay^brother ;  a  parental  benediction  is  given,  as  it 
is  receivcd»  with  tearful  eyes ;  and  the  gates  of  the  monastic  prison  are 
sratinffly  closed  upon  one  of  the  freest  spirits  that  ever  submitted  to  the  moral 
aemuation  and  pnysical  restraint  inflicted,  in  all  such  seminaries,  on  youths 
ana  nature." 

Here,  in  this  monastic  solitude, — a  solitude  the  more  galling  to  the 
bet  and  errant  spirit  of  the  young  Salvator,  from  its  being  within  sight 
and  hearing  of  all  the  hurry  and  hum  of  a  city  like  Naples, — ^he  mupt 
liare  passed  several  years  of  his  early  youth ;  but  the  deficiency  of  dates 
— ^whicb  is  so  conspicuous  in  all  his  biographers,  including  the  one  mofe 
immediately  before  us — prevents  us  from  determining  how  long.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  however,  that  his  confinement  here  was  attended  by  the  most 
l>eneficial  effects  on  his  afler-pursuits ;  since  it  impelled  and  enabled 
lum  to  collect  that  very  considerable  store  of  classical  knowledge 
which  was  so  available  to  him  as  a  direct  source  of  appeal  and  illus- 
tration, while  it  probably- nourished  and  confirmed  that  enthusiastic 
^lisposition  which  led  to  all  the  most  interesting  events   of  his  life, 
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The  lime  at  length  arrived,  however,  when  the  rules  of  the  soclefy  in 
which  he  was  enrolled,  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  above  path  of 
study — which  was  well  suited  to  his  genius  and  temperament — for  one 
which  was  directly  averse  to  both.  He  was  called  upon  at  onee  to  d»- 
vorce  himself  from  the  wondrous  truths  of  the  historians  of  his  natiTe 
country,  and  the  beautiful  fictions  of  her  poets,  and  to  devote  hi* 
whole  thoughts  and  studies  to  the  dry  logic  and  the  spurious  philoso- 
phy of  the  schools.  The  consequences  were  natural  enough ;  and  not 
a  little  fortunate  for  others,  whatever  they  may  h^ve  been  for  himself. 
He  refused  to  tread  in  the  appointed  steps — was  expelled  the  college — 
and  returned  once  more  to  his  parents,  as  poor,  and  no  less  wild  and 
romantic  than  he  had  left  them. 

It  so  happened  that,  at  the  period  of  Sahator's  hlappy  escape  Irom 
the  drudgery  of  metaphysics,  music  was  the  ruling  passion  of  tlie  Nea^ 
politan  people,  and  every  thing  but  love  gave  way  before  it.  What, 
then,  could  the  sensitive  and  enthusiastic  youth  of  sixteen,  jost  eman- 
cipated from  the  thraldom  of  a  cloister,  be  expected  to  do,  but  throi^ 
himself  freely  into  the  arms  of  these  two  sister  deities?  And  what 
could  he  do  better  ? — At  all  events,  he  did  so ;  and  presently  became 
one  of  the  most  successful  serenaders  and  accomplished  musicians 
of  the  day,  both  as  a  composer  and  a  performer.  In  addition  to  which 
he  is  understood  to  have  furnished  music,  even  at  this  early  period, 
with  some  of  the  most  pleasing  songs  and  lyrical  pieces,  which  the  lan- 
guage of  his  day  could  boast.  His  genius,  however,  was  of  too  strong 
and  peremptory  a  character,  to  admit  of  his  trifling  much  of  his  time 
away  in  delights  of  this  kind.  When  he  was  between  seventeen  and 
eighteen  years  of  age,his  sister  married  a  young  painter  of  some  celebrity, 
named  Francesco  Francanzani ;  and  being  compelled,  at  this  time,  by 
the  continued  indigence  of  his  parents,  to  choose  a  profession  for  himsell^ 
he  at  once  fixed  on  painting — for  which  his  old  passion  returned,  as 
soon  as  he  began  to  frequent  the  study  of  his  new  brother-in-law.  ft 
appears  that  the  latter,  observing  evident  signs  of  talent  and  power  in 
all  that  Salvator  attempted  in  his  new  pursuit,  would  willingly  have 
afforded  him  every  instruction  in  the  study  of  it.  But,  luckily  for  Art 
and  for  the  world,  the  young  aspirant  was  too  impatient  of  restraint  to 
follow  any  precise  rules,  and  too  conscious  of  innate  power  to  abide  by 
the  practice  of  any  particular  school.  Nature  was  the  only  model  that 
he  would  consent  to  study  and  imitate,  and  his  own  perceptions  of  her 
qualities  and  attributes  were  the  only  criterions  by  which  he  would 
permit  his  performances  to  be  measured  and  judged.  Accordingly,  the 
course  which  he  now  adopted  was  perfectly  untried,  and  the  results  to 
which  it  led  were  no  less  striking  than  they  were  new  and  ori^nal. 
It  was  the  fashion  of  the  day  for  every  student  in  painting  to  com- 
mence, or  rather  to  prepare  himself  for,  his  public  career,  by  making*  a 
professional  tour  through  the  principal  Italian  cttfes ;  studying' and 
practising  by  turns  the  various  styles  then  in  vogue,  and  finally  fixing 
on  that  which  might  seem  best  adapted  to  his  views  and  talents.  Sal- 
vator, too,  commenced  his  career  by  making  a  professional  tour ;  but 
it  was  one  of  a  very  different  kind  from  the  above,  and  its  consequences 
were  no  less  so.  He  sought  out  as  models  the  different  works  of 
Nature  alone ;  and  it  was  ^er  different  manners  only  that  he  thought 
worthy  of  study  and  imitation.     In  short,  he  set  out  on  a  desultory  and 
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im]Mremeditatcd  pUgrimagey  amoDg  the  rude  moimtaiAs  and  natural  faat- 
nesses  of  Calabria,  and.  the  still  less  cultivated  and  accessible  heights  of 
the  Abnuzi-r-passing  in  his  way  thither,  and  on  his  return,  through  all 
the  wild,  romantic,  and  lovely  scenery,  that  lay  in  the  .more  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  his  native  village;  and  every  where  he  collected  and 
placed  on  record  (either  on  paper,  or  in  his  almost  equally  retentive 
memoiy)  all  that  struck  him  as  calculated  to  serve  his  after-purposes* 
It  was  in  this  singular  tour«  too,  that  he  had  a  rare  oj^rtunity  of  cul- 
tivating that  taste  for  the  wild  and  romantic  in  manners  and  habits,  as 
well  as  in  scenery,  which  never  quitted  him  in  after-life.     It  is  an  un- 
questionable fact,  that  he  passed  a  very  considerable  time  among  a 
banditti  that  inhabited  the  heights  of  the  Abruzzi ;  and  it  seems  almost 
equally  certain,  that  his  stay  among  them  was  voluutary — at  least  after 
a  time, — for  in  no  part  of  his  life  do  we  learn  any  thing  to  contradict 
the  fact,  even  from  his  friends — though  his  numerous  enemies  and  ca- 
lumniators made  it  a  perpetual  subject  of  charge  against  him.    That 
this  romantic  tour,  and  the  adventures  which  he  met  with  in  the  course 
of  it,  produced  a  striking  effect  both  on  the  moral  and  physical  charac- 
ter of  his  style,  can  scarcely  be  doubted ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
somewhat  savage  and  intractable  disposition  which  never  quitted  him 
afterwards,  even  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  was  at  least  called  into 
action,  if  not  created,  by  the  same  circumstances.     At  all  events,  on 
his  return  to  Naples,  nothing — not  even  the  absolute  want  and  misery 
of  his  family,  which  was  now  left,  by  his  father's  death,  entirely  de- 
pendent on  him — could  induce  him  to  submit  to  the  usual  meana  of 
obtaining  employment  in  his  art.     The  state  of  patronage  in  Naples  at 
that  time  was  such,  that  if  Salvator  had  chosen  to  enrol  himself  in 
either  of  the  schools  that  were  then  dividing  the  favours  of  the  church 
and  the  public,  his  great  and  original  talents  would  have  procured  him 
instant  notice  and  distinction.     But  his  haughty  and  unyielding  spirit 
would  truckle  to  no  means  of  obtaining  fame  and  favour,  but  th^  direct 
one  of  deserving  it ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  remained  en- 
tirely unknown  and  unemployed,  except  by  the  little  dealers  of  the 
ttiarket-place,  while  artists  of  infinitely  inferior  talents  were  engaged  in 
ornamenting  the  palaces  of  princes  and  the  altars  of  the  church.     At 
last,  however,   the  celebrated  Lanfranco — who  was  just  arrived  in 
Naples  on  an  engagement  to  ornament  the  cupola  of  the  Chiesa  dd 
6era--rhappened  to  see  one  of  Salvator's  historical  landscapes,  at  the 
door  of  a  uttle  shop  where  it  was  hanging  for  sale, — which  he  not  only 
parehased,  but  after  making  fruitless  enquiries  concerning  Salvato- 
riello,  the  artist  whose  name  it  bore,  gave  orders  to  his  numerous 
pupils  to  collect  for  him  all  the  works  they  could  meet  with  bearing 
the  same  signature.     This  fact  presently  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
delighted  artist ;  and  it  was  the  first  foundation  of  his  still  tardy,  but 
from  this  time  progressing  fortunes.    This  happened  at  about  his  nine- 
teenth year.    In  his  twentieth  he  repaired  to  Home;  but  not  meeting 
4ie  encouragement  he  had  expected,  and  his  health  also  sufilering  from 
Aie  roal-aria,  he  again  sought  employment  in  his  native  country ;  but 
^as  soon  afterwards  induced  to  accept  of  an  asylum,  for  such  it  was, 
in  the  palace  of  the  Cardinal  Brancaccia ;  for  whom  he  painted  a 
loggia  and  an  altar-piece:  the  first  great  works  he  had  attempted. 
Soon,  however,  disgusted  with  what  he  could  not  help  considering  as 
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a  species  of  dependence,  h«  once  moire  retarned  ta  Naples ;  and  amoa^ 
his  first  efforts  on  his  arrival,  was  that  which  fixed  'and  confimed  hie 
future  fortunes.  This  was  his  celebrated  picture  of  Proaietfaeus; 
which  he  painted  for  tlie  Roman  market,  and  sent  there  to  a  friend, 
who  contrived  to  procure  it  admission  into  an  annual  esdiibition  whidi 
took  place  at  the  Pantheon.  From  this  time  the  fame  of  Salvator  as 
a  painter  was  fixed  on  a  pretty  sure  foundation ;  and  all  that  renained 
for  him  was  to  turn  it  to  a  good  account.  But  this  his  hangbty  and  un- 
worldly disposition  long  prevented  him  from  doing.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever,  prevent  him  from  taking  another  course,  which,  untntentionally 
and  unexpectedly  on  his  part,  led  to  the  desired  end :  for  we  cannot 
agree  with  Passeri,  one  of  bis  contemporary  biographers,  in  ccmsidcring 
that  he  adopted  this  course  advisedly,  and  with  reference  to  his  prolen- 
sion  ;*  but,  on  the  contrary,  must  regard  it  as  a  mere  freak  of  his  wild 
and  wayward  disposition,  brought  on  by  the  encreased  gaiety  and  ani* 
mal  spirits  attendant  on  his  comparatively  bettered  fortunes.  Let 
Lady  Morgan  herself  describe  Salvator's  first  appearance  in  his  new 

character. 

*'  Towards  the  close  of  the  carnival  of  l639,  when  the  spirits  of  the  revdlfrs 
(as  it  always  the  case  in  Rome)  were  making  a  brilliant  nuly  for  the  represen- 
tations of  tne  last  week,  a  car  or  stage^  hignly  omarocDtea,  drawn  by  oxen, 
aod  occupied  by  a  masked  troop,  attracted  universal  attention  by  its  novelty 
and  singular  representations.  The  principal  )>er8onage  announcea  himself  as 
a  certain  Signor  Formica,  a  Neapolitan  actor,  who,  in  the  character  of  Coviello, 
as  a  Charlatan,  displayed  so  much  genuine  wit,  such  bitter  satire  and  ex- 
quisite humour,  rendered  doubly  effective  by  a  Neapolitan  accent,  and  na- 
tional gesticulations,  that  other  representations  were  abandoned ;  and  gipsies 
told  fortunes,  and  Jews  hung,  in  vain.  The  whole  population  of  Rome  gra* 
dually  assembled  round  the  novel,  the  inimitable  Formica.  The  people  relished 
his  flashes  of  splenetic  humour,  aimed  at  the  great;  the  higher  orders  were 
delighted  with  an  improwisatore  who,  in  the  intervals  of  his  dialogues,  sung  to 
the  lute,  of  which  he  was  a  perfect  master,  the  Neapolitan  ballads  thensa 
much  in  vogue.  The  attempts  made  by  his  fellow-reTellers  to  obtain  some 
share  of  the  plaudits  he  so  abundantly  received,'  whether  he  spoke  or  suq^» 
asked  or  answered  questions,  were  all  abortive ;  while  he,  says  Baldiriucci, 
'  come  capo  di  tutti,  e  pur  spiritoso,  e  ben  parlante,  con  bei  shiribizai  e 
laszi  spiritosi,  teneva  a  se  mezza  Roma,'— «t  the  head  of  every  thine  by  his 
wit,  eloquence,  and  brilliant  humour,  drew  half  Rome  to  himself.  The  con- 
trast between  his  beautiful  musical  and  poetical  compositions,  and  those 
Neapolitan  ^stures  in  which  he  indulged,  when,  laying  aside  his  lute,  he 
presented  his  vials  and  salves  to  the  delighted  audience,  exhibited  a  versatility 
of  genius,  which  it  was  difficult  to  attribute  to  any  indivkJual  then  known  in 
Home.  Guesses  and  suppositions  were  still  vainly  circulating  among  all 
classes,  when,  on  the  close  of  the  carnival,  Formica,  ere  he  drove  his  tri* 
umphal  car  from  the  Piazza  Navona,which,  with  one  of  the  principal  streets  :n 
the  Trastevere»  had  been  the  principal  scene  of  his  triumph,  ordered  his  troop 
to  raide  their  masks,  and  removing  his  own,  discovered  that  Coviello  was  the 
sublime  author  of  the  Prometheiu,  and  his  little  troop  the  pttriigwm  (fol- 
lowers or  partisans)  of  Salvator  Rosa.  All  Rome  was  liroin  this  moment  (to 
use  a  phrase  which  all  his  biographers  have  adopted)  *filUd  wiih  hit  Jame,* 
That  notoriety  which  his  high  genius  had  foiled  to  procure  for  him,  was  ob- 
tained at  once  by  those  lighter  talents,  which  be  had  nearly  suffered  to  fall 
into  neglect,  while  more  elevated  views  had  filled  his  mind.''  (Vol.  i.p.S53.) 

From  this  moment  Salvator  became  no  less  popidar  as  a  painter 

•  **  Rendendosi  tmpazieate  per  non  vedere  quelle  che  pib  desiderava,  di  grido, 
e  di  acclamazione,  gli  venne  Ui  pensiero  per  far  magglore  apertura  alia  oognlsioiie 
della  sua  persona,  di  introdursi,    SLC^Pusseri, 
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Amn  Ml  inprorvviiaCofe,  md  immediately  took*  bts  station  in  the  highest 
ffttnk  of  Itoman  society — visiting  and  entertaining  princes  and  cardinab 
— reciting  to  them  his  hitter  satires  on  diemselves  and  their  pretensions 
«--*painting  pictures  for  them  at  his  own  price,  or  refusing  to  pa^t 
.  them  at  any  price,  just. as  it  happened  to  suit  his  wayward  humour 
— making  himsdf  a  score  of  enemies  for  every  friend — in  short, 
at  ODoe  openly  putting  on  the  external  garb  of  that  character 
which  had  adways  been  the  only  one  in  which  he  felt  himself  at  home ; 
namely,  that  of  a  wild,  wayward,  proud,  obstinate,  uncompromising, 
and  somewhat  tindviiixed  qmrit ;  but  always  honourably  high-minded, 
and  generous — ^totally  free  from  that  ^*  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,"  and 
Jiever  mixing  himself  with  those  paltry  intrigues  and  cabals,  to  which 
his  profession  has  ever  been  proverbially  prone — and  moreover,  always, 
as  far  as  regarded  his  own  sentiments  and  meditations,  raising  himself 
above,  or  projecting  himself  beyond,  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
looking  at  man,  nature,  and  society  with  the  eye  of  a  sage,  a  poet,  and 
a  philosopher  united.  Our  limits  prevent  us  from  accompanying  him 
&rther  in  the  details  of  this  most  interesting  and  instructive  period  of 
his  eventful  life ;  for  these  we  confidently  refer  the  reader  to  the  elegant 
and  most  entertaining  work  before  us.  Before  passing  on,  however,  to 
another  of  the  most  striking  features  of  his  history,  we  must  extract  one 
or  two  most  characteristic  anecdotes,  which  belong  to  the  period  we  are 
jBow  taking  leaveof :  the  first  relates  to  his  extemporaneous  recitations  : 

^  It  was  in  these  cofwcrjaslons  that  Salvator  tried  the  point  of  the  sarcasms 
against  the  church,  the  government,  and  the  existme  state  of  literature 
and  the  arts,  which  were  afterwards  givsn  to  the  world  in  hia  published 
satires,  and  which  still  draw  down  on  his  memory  the  unfounded  calumnies 
that  embittered  his  life.  The  manner  of  the  darmjg  improovisaiare,  as  left  on 
record  by  his  chroniclers,  or  handed  down  by  tradition,  was  no  less  singular 
and  attractive  than  the  matter  which  inspired  him.  The  apartment  in  which 
he  received  his  company  was  affectedly  simple.  The  walls,  bung  with  faded 
tapestry,  exhibited  none  of  his  beautiful  pictures,  which  might  well  have 
attracted  attention  from  the  actor  to  his  works.  A  few  rows  of  forms  in- 
cluded all  the  furniture ;  and  they  were  secured  at  an  early  hour  by  the  impa- 
tience of  an  audience,  select  and  exclusive,  either  invited  by  himself,  or  intro- 
duced by  his  friends.  When  the  company  were  assembled,  and  not  before, 
Salvator  appeared  in  the  circle,  but  with  the  air  of  an  host  rather  than  that  of 
an  exhibitor,  until  the  desire  to  hear  him  recite  his  poetry,  or  to  improwvuare, 
expressed  by  some  individual,  produced  a  general  acclamadon  of  entreaty.  J  t 
was  a  part  of  his  coouetiy  to  require  much  solicitation  ;  and  when  at  last  he 
consented,  he  rose  with  an  air  of  timidity  and  confusion,  and  presented  him- 
self with  his  lute,  or  a  roll  of  paper  containing  the  heads  of  his  subject. 
After  some  hesitation,  a  few  preluding  chords,  or  a  slight  hem !  to  clear  his 
foil,  deep  voice,  the  scene  changed :  the  elegant,  the  sublime  Salvator  disap- 
peared, and  was  replaced  by  the  gesticulating  and  grimacinfl;  Coviello,  who, 
long  before  he  spoke,  excited  bursts  of  merriment,  '  con  le  piu  ridicolose 
smorfie,  al  suo  roodo  Napolitano.' —  (with  the  most  laughable  grimaces  in  the 
true  Neapolitan  style)  that  even  the  gravest  of  his  audience  were  ready  to 
burst.  When  the  adroit  impromuaiore  had  thus  Wound  up  his  auditory  to  a 
certain  pitch  of  exaltation,  and  prepared  them  at  least  to  receive  with  ^ood 
humour  whatever  he  might  hazard,  tie  suddenly  stepped  forth,  and  exclamied 
with  great  energy,  in  the  broad  Neapolitan  of  the  Largo  di  Castello — '  Sientc 
ckisso  vi,  auta  gti  uocci*  (awaken  and  heed  me !)  He  then  began '  his  reci- 
tation. 

"  With  a  thirst  for  praise,  which  scarcely  any  applause  could  satisfy,  Sal- 
vator united  a  quickness  of  perception  that  renuerccl  him  suspicious  of  picas^ 
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ingi  even  at  the  moment  he  was  most  soooetsful.  A  gaping  mouth,  a  ekmiiK 
lid,  a  languid  look,  or  an  ini|)atient  hem  1  threw  him  into  utter  coofttlk>i|» 
and  deprived  him  of  all  presence  of  mind,  of  all  power  of  concealing  his  mor* 
liBcation.  When  he  perceived  that  some  witty  sally  had  fallen  lifeless,  that 
some  epigrammatic  point  had  escaped  the  notice  of  his  auditors,  he  was  wont 
to  exclaim  to  his  particular  friends,  when  the  strangers  were  departed, 
'  What  folly,  to  lose  my  time  and  talent  in  reading  before  these  beasts  of 
burden,  who  feel  nothins,  and  have  no  intellect  beyond  what  it  neceatary  to 
unjderstatul  the  street-ballads  of  the  Uvid-hand  P  Such  is  th6  power  whioh 
an  insatiable  love  of  glory  may  hold,  even  over  the  most  elcTated  intellect  1" 

This  latter  part  is  extremely  eharaeterivtic  of  the  lofty  and  impatient 
spiriti  whiefa,  while  it  could  not  resist  the  cravings  of  its  appetite  for 
the  applause  even  of  the  vulgar,  could  scarcely  bear  the  conscious  self- 
abasement  of  seeking  it. — ^We  happen  to  know,  of  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish improvTisatore  of  the  present  day,  that  if  nineteen  of  his  brtiliant 
efforts  meet  with  their  merited  success,  and  the  twentieth  foils,  the 
mortification  and  even  the  dismay  arising  from  the  latter  are  not  a  tenth 
part  compensated  for  by  all  the  applause  called  forth  by  the  former. 

Nothing  can  be  better,  or  better  told,  than  the  following  anecdote, 
in  illustration  of  Salvator's  mode  of  treiating  his  rich  and  princely  cus- 
tomers :  **  Heaven  help  the  individual  (says  one  of  his  contemporary 
biographers,  Baldinucci),  who  aitempted  to  haggle  with  him  V* 

*'  A  Roman  prince,  more  notorious  for  his  pretensions  to  virth,  than  hli 
liberality  to  artists,  sauntering  one  day  in  Salvator's  gallery  in  the  Via  Bal^ 
buina^  paused  before  one  of  his  landscapes,  and  after  a  long  contemplatk>n  of 
its^  meritSi  exclaimed,  '  Sulvator  mio,  1  am  strangely  tempted  to  purchase 
this  picture  ^  tell  tn<;  a.t  oi)<:e.  ijb^.  lowest  pric^  ?.'—'  Two  hundred  8cudi»'  re- 
plied Salvator,  carelessly.  '  Two  hundred  ,scadi !  Ohime  I  that  U  a  price  1 
but  ive'll  talk  of  it  another  time.' — ^The  Illustrissimo'  tool 


took  his  leave  $  but. 


who  on  entering  saluted  Salvator  with  a  iocose  air^  and  added, '  We}!*  Suciior 
Ai^dico,  how  f^oes  the  market  to-day  ?  have  Drices  risen  or  falieu  ?* — '  Fpur 
hundred  scudi  is  the  price  to-day,'  replied  Salvator,  with  affected  calmness  i 
when,  suddenly  giving  way  to  his  natural  impetuosity,  and  no  longer  stifling 
his  indignation,  he  burst  forili,— *  The  fact  is,  your  Excellency  x^ould  not 
now  obtain,  the  picture  from  me  at  any  price ;  and  yet  so  little  value  do  /put 
upon  its  merits,  that  1  deem  it  worthy. of  im>  better  late  thanlAu/  and 
snatching  the  panncl  on  which  it  was  painted  from  the  wall,  he  flung  it  io 
the  ground,  and  with  his  foot  broke,  it  into  an  hundred  pieces." 

The  following  is  no  less  amusing  and  characteristic : 

*'  Between  the  prince  (Don  Mario  Ghigi)  and  Salvator,  there  Seems  to 
have  existed  much  |)er80iial  intimacy;  and  the  prince's  fondness  for  the 
painter's  conversation  was  such  that,  during  a  long  illness,  he  induced  Salva- 
tor to  bring  his  easel  to  his  bed-side,  and  to  work  in  his  chamber  at  some 
small  piece  he  was  then  painting  for  the  Prince.*  It  happened  that  while 
Rosa  was  sketching  and  chatting  by  the  prince's  couch,  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  physicians  of  Rome  entered  the  apartment.  He  a|)pear8  to  have 
been  one  of  those  professional  coxcombs,  whose  pretensions,  founded  on  un- 
merited vogue,  throw  a  ridicule  upon  the  gravest  calling.     After  some  trite 


•  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  Instances  recorded  of  Salvator  having  worked  in 
the  presence  of  a  second  person. 
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rcHMTkB  u|>on  the  an,  the  doctor,  either  to  flatter  Salvator,  or  in  imitation  of 
the  phjBieian  oTthe  Cardinal  Colonna,  who  asked  for  one  of  Raphael's  finest 
picttires  a$  a  fee  for  saving  the  Cardinal*s  life,  recjuested  Doq  Mario  to  ^v^ 
nim^  a  pictare  of  Salvator  as  a  remuneration  for  his  attendance.  The  prmce 
wUIingly  agreed  to  the  proposal  y  and  the  doctor,  debating  on  the  subject  he 
should  choose,  turned  to  Salvator,  and  begged  that  he  would  not  lay  pencil 
to  canvass  until  he,  the  Signor  Dottore,  should  find  leisure  to  dictate  to  him 
iipmsiero  e  concetto  delta  sua  pittura'^the  idea  and  conceit  of  his  picture. 
Salvator  bowed  a  modest  acquiescence,  and  went  on  with  his  sketch.  The 
doctor,  having  gone  the  round  of  his  professional  questions  with  his  wonted 
pomposity^  rose  to  write  his  prescription  ;  when,  as  he  sat  before  the  table, 
with  upturned  eyes,  and  pen  suspended  over  paper,  Salvator  on  tiptoe  ap- 
proached him,  and  drawing  the  pen  gently  through  his  lingers,  with  one  of 
nis  old  Covielb  gestieulations  in  nis  character  ofthe  mountebank,  he  said, 
'  Fermati,  dottor  mio  I  Stop,  doctor,  you  must  not  lay  pen  to  paper  till  1  have 


'  And  J,  caro,'  said  Salvatory  '  am  a  painter,  and  not  you,  I  leave  it  to  the 
prince  whether  1  cotild  not  prove  myself  a  better  physician  than  you  a  painter, 
and  write  a  better  prescription  than  yon  paint  a  picture."' 

We  now  pass  rapidly  over  those  seven  or  eight  briliiant  but  not  event- 
ful years  of  his  life  above  referred  to,  which  intervened  between  1689, 
when  he  first  appeared  before  the  world  as  a  satirist  and  improwisatort^ 
and  1647,  when  that  extraordinary  revolutionary  movement  broke  out 
at  Naples,  under  the  sole  direction  of  Masanielloy  the  poor  fishermaiS  of 
Amalfi.     It  is  trae  the  contemporary  biographers  of  Salvator  do  not 
mention  his  connexion  with  this  most  remarkable  person.     But  there 
might  have  been  various  reasons  for  this.     Neither  does  by  far  the 
most  interesting  account  we  have  hitherto  seen  of  that  revolution,  W'rit^^ 
ten  by  one  who  calls  himself  '*  an  eye-witness,"  allude  to  the  fact ; 
whichi  from  the  tone  in  which  that  account  is  written,  the  author  of  it 
would  unquestionabLy  have  done,  had  it  been  known  to  him.     Bat 
still,  the  circumstances  under  which  Salvator  is  aaid  to  have  joined  th^. 
inhabitants  of  bis  native  place,  who  had  risen  in  arms  against  the  op-r 
pressions  of  their  for^igti  rnlers,  are  so  **  probable  to  thinkiog" — s^ 
strictly  in  keeping  with  the  character  and  habits  of  the  bold  and  indig* 
nant  hater  of  every  species  of  bondage,  and  the  ardent  and  enthueiastie 
lover  of  freedom  and  his  country-— *that  we  tee  no  reaaon  to  doubt  the 
traditional  and  circumstantial  evidence  (for  we  are  not  aware  of  there 
being  any  other)  on  which  the  fact  rests.     And,  under   the  circum- 
stances, we  scarcely  see  how  any  other  kind  of  evidence  would  be  likely 
to  exist ;  for  tRe  revolutionary  movement  in  question  lasted  but  a  few 
days,  during  which  there  was  no  call  whatever  on  Salvator  to  take  an 
active  and  conspicuous  part  in  the  matter.   And  as  a  collateral  evidence 
that  be  was  present  in  Naples  at  the  time,  and  came  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  illustrious  *^  captain  of  the  people,''  it  is  certain  tha| 
more  than  one  portrait  of  Masantello  is  extant  from  the  pencil  of  our 
artist;  though  the  poor  fisherman  of  Amalfi  was  entirely  unknown  t»U 
the  commencement  of  the  movement,  and  was  dead  in  ten  days  af^  it 
broke  out. — At  all  events,  though  we  could  have  virished  that  Lady 
Morgan,  if  she  is  able,  had  taken  the  trouble  to  establish  the  fact  in 
question,  on  less  controvertible  evidence  than  she  has  done,  yet  we  are 
as  willing  as  she  can  be  to  put  faith  in  the  story. 
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Immediately  on  the  death  of  Maaanielle  all  hopa  of-  further 
cesus  to  the  cause  of  liberty  ceased ;  for  the  movement  of  the  people^ 
universal  aa  it  was,  had  been  evidently  caused  entirely  by  Ais  tnflu* 
ence  over  them,  and  not  in  any  degree  by  their  own  innate  energiea. 
Salvator,  therefore,  had  the  prudence  to  return  to  Rome.  But  he 
had  not  either  tlie  power  or  die  will  to  resume  his  usual  pursuits  there. 
And  Lady  Morgan,  with  much  appearance  of  reason,  auributea.aDe 
of  his  finest  and  most  cliaracteristic  poems,  "  La  Bafnlonia^*'  u>  about 
diis  period. 

Besides  this  poem,  Salvator  certainly  about  this  time  produced  two 
satirical  pictures,  which  caused  him  so  much  persecution,  and  even 
personal  danger,  (in  consequence  of  his  daring  to  send  them  for  pub- 
lic exhibition  in  the  Pantheon)  that>  he  was  compelled  for  a  while  to 
quit  Rome,  and  fly  to  Florence  under  the  protection  of  the  brother 
of  the  then  reigning  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.     Here  he  was  r^cc^yed 
in  the  most  distinguished  manner ;  his  works  were  purchased  at  enor- 
mous prices ;  and  his  house  became  the  favourite  resort  of  all  that  ww 
brilliant  in  rank  and  talent  in  Florentine  society.     All  this,  however^ 
though  his  spirits  had  at  first  rallied,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  enter  into 
and  enjoy  it,  be  very  soon  became  weary  of;  especially  aa  he  was  pur- 
chasing it  at  the  expense  of  a  nominal  servitude  to  the  Grand  Duke 
and  his  family.     He  shortly  afterwards,  therefore,  accepted  an  invi* 
tation  from  his  friends,  Counts  Ugo  and  Giulio  MafTei,  to  visit  their 
palaee  at  Volterra,  and  thus  broke  those  **  gilded  chains  of  a  court" 
which  he  had  always  so  hated,  and  which  he  never  again  consented  to 
wear  even  for  a  moment    Here,  at  Volterra,  he  devoted  a  great  por- 
tion of  his  time  to  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  his  poetry — 
occasionally,  however,   painting  some  of  his  best  pictures ;    till  at 
length,  feeling  the  restraint  and  misery  of  tlie  exile  state  in  which 
he  was  now  living,   he  determined  once  more  to  visit  Rome  at  all 
risks,  and,  if  possible,  finally  establish  himself  there  for  the  rest  of 
his  life:  for  he  had,  about  this  time,  formed  a  connexMMi  which  made 
a  permanent  home  not  only  necessary  but  delightfid  to  him.     Accord- 
ingly, about  the  year  1652  he  again  entered  Rome,  to  the  delight  of 
his  friends,  and  the  Miscomfiture  of  his  enemies,  who  were  either  too 
few  or  too  weak  to  dare  molest  him ;  and  there  fixed  himself  for  life, 
in  a  manner  and  under  auspices  that  must  liave  satisfied  his  utmost 
wishes — ambitious  as  they  were.    As  this  period  ends  the  striking 
changes  and  erents  in  Salvator's  life,  we  shall  now  at  once  follow 
hhn  to  his  death^bed — premising,  however,  that  the  intermediate  pe- 
riod, which  we  are  passing  over,  will  be  found  to  teem  with  highly 
interesting  detail.      We  shall  therefore  close  with  this  account  of  hia 
latest  moments. 

"While  life  was  still  fluttering[at  the  heart  of  Salvator,  the  oflksating  priest 
of  the  day  arrived,  bearing  with  him  the  holy  appaimtus  of  the  last  mysurious 
ceremony  of  the  church.  The  shoulders  of  Salvator  were  laid  hare,  and 
anointed  with  the  consecrated  oil ;  some  prayed fenently,  others  wept,  and 
all  even  still  hoped  i  but  the  taper  which  the  IJoctor  Catanni  held  to  the  lips 
of  Salvator,  while  the  viaticum  was  administered,  burned  brightly  and  stea- 
dily I     Life's  last  sigh  had  transpired,  as  religion  performed  her  last  rite.*^ 

To  the  second  volume  of  the  Life  arc  appended  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  interesting  letters  of  Salvator;  and  upon  the  whole,  we  consider 
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**  The  Life  and  Times  of  SalvAtor  Sota/'  to  be  the  best  and  ikmmI  en- 
tertaimng  wdrk  that  has  hitherto  been  received  from  Lady  Morgan's 
pen.  It  evinces  all  that  enthusiastic  warmth  of  feeling,  and  that  do- 
quent  sincerity  of  expression  which  characterise  her  other  works ;  and 
all  that  b<Mhe88  and  freedom  of  opinion  which  have  called  forth  such 
•ridieiilously  unmerited  censure  on  her  writings  generally.  And  at  the 
a&me  time,  while  it  is  nearly  without  those  hasty  oversights  that  might 
oeciaionally  be  detected  in  her  style^-^it  is,  above  all,  nearly  free  from 
those  unguarded  and  unnecessary  blows  at  mere  vulgar  prejudice  and 
ignorance,  which,  while  they  laid  her  open  to  the  attacks  of  her  inte- 
rested enemies,  were  peculiarly  calculated  to  render  those  attacks  avail- 
able against  her  reputation,  because,  when  artfully  collected  together, 
send  placed  in  battle  array,  they  were  peculiarly  galling  to  the  weak- 
ness and  8elf*love  of  those  among  her  readers  who  were  beyond  the 
influence  of  the  better  parts  of  her  writings. 

Finidly,  and  with  more  immediate  reference  to  the  subject  of  Lady 
Morgan's  present  work,  she  has  unquestionably  done  an  acceptable 
service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  by  rescuing  the  character  of  a  distin- 
guished genius  from  those  blots  and  imputations  which  the  premedi- 
tated fiilsehood  of  his  enemies  had  cast  upon  it,  and  which  the  euU 
pable  weakness  of  his  friends  had  permitted  to  remain ;  and  whidi 
imputations  fhe  idle  tongue  of  tradition  is  always  pretty  sure  to 
multiply  and  bruit  abroad  to  the  world,  while  it  generally  permits 
their  opposites  to  shift  for  themselves.  We  think  Lady  Morgan  has 
successfully  shewn  tliat  the  moral  character  of  Salvator  Rosa  was  not 
only  unexceptionable,  but  even  exemplary — considering  the  state  of 
aociety  during  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
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Mr.  Mathews's  Theatrical  GaUery, 

I  HAD  intended  to  confine  these  papers  to  the  notice  of  galleries 
comprising  works  by  what  are  called  (truly,  par  excellence)  the  Old 
Masters ;  and  not  to  have  meddled  with  the  Modems,  simply  because 
they  are  modems,  if  there  had  been  no  other  reason*  But  when  I 
inade  ihis  determination,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  secret  reservation 
in  &vour  of  the  one  gallery  named  above;  partly,  perhaps,  on  account 
of  its  being  quite  unique  in  its  kind ;  but  chiefly,  I  believe,  from  the 
nature  of  its  subject,  and  the  delightful  associations  we  almost  all  of 
us  connect  with  any  objects  which  recall  tl»t  subject  to  our  memory 
in' all  its  first  youth  and  newness. 

We  will,  then,  take  our  way  through  the  dreary  defile  of  Gray's  Inp 
Lane,  and  emerging,  beyond  Pancras,  on  the  pleasant  fields  on  this 
aide  Kentish  Town,  will  pass  through  that  once  favourite  suburb,  and 
ascending  half  way  the  steep  hill  beyond  it,  we  shall  find  ourselves  at 
the  end  of  a  narrow  lane  which  abuts  on  the  high  road*  Turning  up 
this  lane,  we  shall  presently  reach,  on  the  left,  the  gate  of  a  high  in- 
closing wall ;  and,  unintroduced  as  we  are,  we  will  nevertheless  ven- 
ture to  ring,  and  ask  leave  to  enter*. 

*  For  fear  of  mUleadinff  any  one,  I  sliould  state  that  1  have  no  authority  what- 
erer  for  hinting  that  this  Gallery  is  open  to  the  view  of  strangers ;  but  I  have  rea- 
son to  betieve  that  a  proper  application  would  at  all  times  obtain  admission  to  it. 
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Or  entering  theCKillery  within,  wHkh  is  ft  detached  btrilduig  erected 
for  the  purpose,  we  find  ourselvee  in  the  midst  of  mn  ateeiD* 
blage  nniq«e  ki  its  kind-*Hrfi  auHmict  of  uctari — eU  looking  down 
upon  OS  from  their  several  stations,  as'  if  listening  to  bear  whst  we 
may  baveto  say  of  them, — ^fbr  do  ears  are  Uke  an  actor's,  when  any  thing 
in  the  shape  of  eritieism^  is  gtnng  forward.  And  to  whom  sludl  we 
first  address  onr  attention  ?  To  whom,  but  to  him — tliat  immortal  boy 
'—who  looks  upon  us  henignantly,  as  he  did  in  his  lifetime,  and  annlss 
us  back  into  boyhood  once  more  7  To  whom,  but  to  him,  the  solemn 
murmurs  of  wh<^e  lovelorn  voice  come  back  to  us  even  now  as  we 
j^Bxe  upon  his  effigy,  and  lull  us  into  a  listless  oblivion  of  all  things 
but  itself,  and  the  accents  it  was  wont  to  utter  ?-^This  is  one  of  the 
▼ery  few  pictures  by  tlie  artist  (Opie)  in  which  he  baa  shewn  himaeif 
capable  of  being  as  gentle,  graceful,  and  bland,  as  he  usually  was  Iba- 
cible  and  spirited.  The  character  is  young  Nerval ;  the  picture  is  the 
aise  of  life;  and  the  lovely  boy  is  represented  advancing  down  towards 
the  spectator  as  he  did  in  the  days  of  his  glory,  and  pronounctDg  m  a 
•veiee  never  to  be  forgotten,  ♦*  My  name  is  NorvaL" 

Bet  I  hear  some  ^  good-natured  friend"  whispering  in  my  eac  that  I 
am  making  a  sad  blunder  in  supposing  Mr.  Henry  West  Betty  to  be 
*'  no  more  ;*'  and  he  assures  me  that,  if  I  look  sharp,  I  may  chaeee 
to  meet  him  some  fine  morning,  pacing  the  fksvi  of  Piccadilly,  under 
the  Ibrm  ofa  portly  gentleman  in  a  frogged  coat,  flame-cdoured  Test, 
end  whiskers  to  match.  I  thank  him  for  his  information ;  bot  it  is  Ar 
who  is  mistaken,  not  I.  I  was  speaking  of  **  the  Young  Roaeius ;  '* 
and  will  he  tell  me  that  he  is  still  in  being  ?  He  might  as  well  contend 
that,  at  this  present  writing,  I  am  but  thirteen  years  of  age.  And  in 
fact,  if  he  can  but  prove  to  me  the  latt^,  I  have  no  objection  to  take 
the  former  upon  trust.  But  till  then  I  must  insist  that  the  young 
Roscius  died  the  very  day  on  which  Mister  Betty  was  born.  Here, 
however,  in  Mr.  Mathews's  gallery,  and  by  the  art-magic  of  Opie's 
pencil,  he  does  live  still ;  and  for  this  alone,  if  for  nothing  else,  it  would 
be  worth  describing.  Let  me  add,  before  quitting  this  dcHglitfbl  pie- 
tore  of  him,  that  the  young  Roscius  was  the  only  actor  who  ever  knew 
exactly  when  to  quit  the  stage.  By  quitting  it  at  the  proper  moment, 
he  has  left  an  impression,  on  the  minds  of  those  who  saw  him  widi 
"  eyes  of  youth,"  somewhat  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  death  of 
Kttle  children.  None  know  what  it  is  to  possess  a  young  child  for  ever, 
hut  those  friio  have  lost  a  child  when  it  was  such. 

In  the  multiplicity  of  interesting  works  that  attract  onr  attention  on 
turning  from  the  above,  I  scarcely  know  where  to  direct  it  first.  Let 
us  be^n  with  the  dramatic  scenes.  On  the  lef^  of  the  gallery,  about 
the  centre,  hangs  a  picture  of  this  class  by  Zoflanij,  which  is  truly  ex- 
quisite, merely  as  a  work  of  art ;  but  when  regarded  as  inolnding  the 
portraits  of  two  most  accomplished  artists  in  their  wny,  it  becomes 
doebTy  valuable.  It  represents  King  and  Mrs.  Badddy;  in  the  cha- 
racters of  Lord  Ogleby  and  Fanny.  The  engraving  from  this  picture 
assigns  the  moment  to  that  passage  in  the  celebrated  equivoqius  where 
the  gentle-hearted  and  polished  old  nobleman  exclaims — "  Oh  thou 
amiable  creature!  command  my  heart,  for  it  is  vanquished!"  Nothing 
can  possibly  be  more  rich,  and  at  the  same  time  more  truly  refined, 
than  the  expression  of  King  ip  this  scene.  It  is  evident  that  the  rest 
of  the  picture  is  purposely  kept  in  subservience  to  this  |)artof  it, — 
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Mt9*  Baddely's  Ym»g  a  tneire  itidividaa]  portrait ;  and  Baddriy,  who  fis 
Mpretented  in  -Canton,  being  tlirowft  into  the  back^ground.-  This 
|iicc«re  i»  in  Axeelleot  preservation,  which  'it  yaf«ly  the  ease  with 
ZoffiiDij's' wdrki ;  and  'it  h  patnfeed  in  «very  part  mch  great  eare  and 
tkill.^-^4>ppoaite  to  the'ahove$  -as  Ha*  companion,  ^  a  ^^^T  eieyer  scene 
ivoni  King  John,  repveaenting^BensIeyand  Powel  as- Johnand-Habert; 
To  the  right  of  this,  on  the  same  side,  haUgs- another  excellent  speci- 
'Men  of  Zoffiwij'a  pencil :  Giarrick  and  Mrs.  Pritohard,  as  Macbeth 
and  Lady.  Macbeth.  It  is  taken  at  the  moment  when -he' returns  from 
the  chancer,  after  having  completed  the  mtirder.  He  is  holding  forth 
im  bloody  hands,  and- ocektiniing,  with  k  horror-stricken  eottntencnoe, 
**  Tins  «  a- sorry  sight  P^-  The  co«ntenance  of  Garrick,  in  .this'pieo<% 
j»  highly 'Cxpreaslve  and  diaractertstic ;  but  there  is  a  singular  want  of 
mth  and  propriety  in  the  attitude  of  the  lower 'litubs^  This  we  must 
^imntore  to  attribute  to  the  painter  rather  than  the  actor.  This  picture, 
and  two  or  three  more  of  the  sanne  class  in  the  gallery,  are  highly 
cttnous  «8  repvesenting  the  performers  in  the  nctiial  -  dresses  they  were 
accustomed  to  wear  in  the  characters  respectively  depicted.  In  the 
preaent  pictare  Macbeth  is  attired  in  a  svkt  that  would  'form  an  ex- 
cellent model  for  those  of  the  'Lord  Mayor's  •  state  foolme»-Hi  coat, 
waiateoat,  aad  breeches,  the  two  former  covered  aU  over  with  gold 
lace  f  At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  gallery  we  have  another  of 
these  works — representing  Garrick -and  Mra.  Beverly  as  Jaffier  aad 
Belvidera.  The  dresses,  as  usual,  are  modern  and  English  ;  but,  as 
in  thcfotmer  case,  the  movements  of  passion  are  visible  through  every 
part  of  them;  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  passion  is  so-  con^ 
apteuaus  in  every  part  where  that  k  the  only  dress,  that  we  pay  little 
or  no  attention  to  any  thing*  else.  In  fact,  uhough  I  cannot » •admits 
with  Juliet,  that  there  is  little  in  *'  a  name,"  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
there  is  much  less  in  a  dress  than  our  modern  costume-mongers  would 
persuade  us.  Till  they  can  prove  to  us  that  Garrick  did  not  move  his 
audience  more  than  any  other  actor  had  done  before  or  has  since,  we 
would  advise  them  to  spend  their  money  in  making  their  establish- 
meats  perfect  in  all  Mer  departments;  and  then,  when  they  have 
nothiiig  else  to  reform,  let  them  look  a»  curioasly  aa  they  please  into 
the  eorrupttons  of  their  wardrobe. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  hearing  sundry  dissatisfied  play-goers^  who 
stick  13ce  bars  to  the  skirts  of  the  last  age,  and  will  admit  of  "no  pei^ 
fection  but  that  which  has  passed  away,  exclaiming,  in  answer  to  any 
pleasant  theariea  that  you  may  have  •to-]^Fopoand'  to^  thfem  relatii^  to 
the  merits  of  our  present  race  of  actors, — ^*  Oh,  if  you  had  but 
seen  the  pla/'  (whatever  it  may  happen  to  be)  '*  performed  by  th^ 
arighuzi  characters  I" — as  much  as  to  say — "  In  that  case  you  would 
know  better  than  to  put  up  with  any  thing  that  is  to  be  had  now-a- 
days."  We  are  much  obliged  to  them,  truly,  for  thus  kindly  wishing 
to  inoculate  as  «ridti  the  disease  of  believing  that  **  aothing  jV  (as  it 
should  be)  **  hot  what  is  not;"  and  of  seeing  no  beauty  bniit  in  that 
which  we  cannot  see  at  all!  The  School  fot  Scandal,  in  particular, 
ia  one  of  the  performances  which  these  retrospective  critics  wotdd  try 
by  their  imrisible  and  intangible  scale.  For  my  part,  not  being  a 
critic  at  all,  I  am  content  to  witness  the  celebrated  screen  scene  in  the 
School  for  Scandal,  as  it  is  performed  by  Farren,  Mrs.  Davison, 
Charles  Kemble,  and  Abbott.     But  those  who  cannot  put  up  with 
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^Uny  may  Mill:  see  Ae  ^  original  eharMtera*^  once  move  btfiire  they  •die, 
tf  they  earn  make  their  wajr  te  Mt*  Mathswa'a  flattery ;  ^here'ia^haft 
aoBObenhodied^  with  the  Sir  Peter  Teaple  of  Kiogv  the iLady 'Teazle 
oft  Mia;  AbmgdoB,  the  Charles  of  John  Pahnerr  aii4  the:  Joaeph  af 
Saslilbr^^  gsbtleiiiaii  Smith."  There  is  oae  odwr  admirable' soaiiey  by 
2o&aij,  which  mast  not  he  passed  over, — ^repreacnling  Quiok^TljewiB, 
SHlMiniden^  ia  a  comedy  ealled  Specohition.  It  is  corioaaithat  the 
ectitm  of  Mondeiif  ia  this  scene^-  is  ideatically  that  whidt  ha  >relaitt8«  io 
the. peasant  day.  ....'> 

MPeBhspS)  of  aA  the  pieces  in  this  eoUecttaiiy  that,  which  dliiplayls  die 
iBDsft*talent|  both  ia  the  artist  and  ia-  the  pbrsoo  rcpreseMedf  is  Har* 
low's  ^oiatupie  pietui>e  of  Mr.  Mathews  himself.  Tbei«!ibject  of  this 
piotuce  ia  wdl  known  to  the  pubUcy  from  the  engnurin9:whichihasibeea 
Boade  Snm  it.  The  plan  of  it  is  aoascwhat  aaasaalous^  siace  itreftetmiu 
theiactor ia  fropna  penana,  studying  a  charaetar^'whieh  tharaofeor  sepae- 
sentSfiUinfr^t»  iAe  act  ofreprttentimg that'okaraUtr;  irhile^tiurflevodierof 
his  representations  are  standing  by«  Bat  the  eaoemiaia  atf -ahis  piattire 
m  trufy  admirable.  Being  somewhat  of  an  epicure  ini  portiidits  o^lmd|^ 
persens^  I  am  not  by  any  means  satisfied  with  that  which is.hefftf>giiwt 
of  Mft  Mathews  in  his  aum  character  ;  though  it  is  tncompaialily  4h0 
best  I  have  ever  seen  of  him.  But  in  the  other  chavacl€r»**^ofiMa. 
W^gens^^enooay,  the  ostler,  in  Killing  no  Murder — and  tha-  tan> 
oilhers  whoefa  are  taken  from  the  life,  but  have  not  been  seen  by  /the 
pttUiC'^tlie  mixture  of  the  individual  likeness  of  the  man,  wiyii««he 
assumed  hkeness  of  the  diaracter  he  is  representing^  is^reaUywoo^ 
clsirfu]. 

The  only  other ''  scenes"  that  my  space  will  permit  me  to  'nodoa^ 
are  some  of  the  veteran  De  Wilde's.  Here  is  one*  at  the  entmooe  end 
of  the  room  on  the  right,  of  "  Young"  Baanister  and  Pavsoas,  in  Lastysr 
Scout  and  Sheep&oe  in  the  Village  Lawyer,  which  for  tranh  •of  iiti|»- 
ractcr  and  richness  of  expression  is  the  best  I  vemember  by  this 
siogukr  artist;  and  if,  so  far  as  regards  the  mere  iadividod  like* 
nasses^  that  of  Parsons  is  equal  to  tliat  of  Bannister,  no  one  who  aees 
this  picture  can  deny  having  seen  kmi  too.  The  companion  to  this,  of 
Bannister  and  Suet,  in  Sylvester  Daggerwood,  is  nearly  as  goisdL 
There  are  two  or  three  more  of  these  scenes,  which  ought  no*  tO'tbe 
psBsed.  over,  if  it  be  only  for  the  irresistible  assoeiationt  which  the 
awra  naming  of  them  calls  up — particularly  one  repwsentiag-Dowtoa 
aa  Major  Sturgeon,  and  Russell  and  Mrs.  Harlowe  as  Jerry  and  Mm. 
Sneak;  in  the  Mayor  of  Garratt.  The  likeness  and  characserisftie  ex« 
prassion  of  Dowton  are  perfect ;  but  the  other  two  are  not  so  good  to 
(hisiospect. 

I'he  next  class  of  works  that  I  shall  notice  are  those  whioh  nepre* 
aant  single  performers  in  particular  charaocers*  Of  dicse  'tbefa'^re 
no*  many  in  oil;  nor  are  they  among  the  best  or  moat  intH'estiiig 
pavts  of  the  coUection.  But  still  there  are  a  lawof  great  vahia  aid  auB^ 
osiiy.  Here  is  oae  by  Zoianij^  of  Garriek,  in  Lord  Chalkslone^  die 
axpresskm  of  which  is  given  with  great  spirit  and  force-;  and  it  seems 
to  shew^  in  a  very  striking  nuumer,  tlw  cciaia;  power  •  of  Garrick's 
countenanee.  Another  near  this  shews  us  the  same  oetaar  in  Don  Jdui, 
io  the  soene  where  he  is  carrjring  away  the  infiutt.  This  is  a  very 
clever*  and  pleasing  little  picture,  painted  by  Loutherhourg. 

We  must  now  turn  at  once  to  the  individual  portraits,  whioh  form  the 
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Maple  of  this  uaiqve  and  coiioM  §EilIeiy^  ibr  we  hmm  Atmiy  tcp- 
{Nnmehed  too  near  our  preeoribedtiixnte  to  penaii  ef  •  our  doing  tbeni 
•afthing-likejustioei  \  Perfaapo  t(bo  hM  ararelLatfiibe  most  iMereBtiiif 
of  dmee^-  is  a  lorely  wiiole«length  of  Mn^'Biavgarek  Woffiaffteau-fiir 
to  call  a  peraoa  like  that  wiiick  ia  now  bdbre  mc^  by  the-  degradiBg 
^'mialitive  of  Be§^  ia>ii|t»e  tkan  reaB>anairec.co-]ny  canacienoa.'  If 
aAr  did*  nao  Inow  did  valoe' ofi her  beaaty  and  her  sweetneas,  audi  dian»> 
ibreflU  oot'lMtaafficMlit atoreby  tham,  otben  ahould  raveireiice^dieni 
the  more  rather  than  the  leas  on  that  account.  Female  beanty^ia/a 
gift  tfaaaiB  Mot.  ixaly  tnteadad  to  eocoite,  and  tlterefi>re  ahooU-exiiite; 
^8^Uc^ms'i/9dk  nlme^  bat. in  fact  it -invariably  does  excite  it»  laadef 
wkittorer  oinomatincea  it  may  be  met  with.  If  ^  hidy  bcA»re<ua^ffei: 
a  laOy  ahe  waa~«Mme  of  Natore'a  own  making)-^  ahe  chaae  toifliag 
away  the  gam  jof  her  baaaiyt  did  thai  deatsoy  ita  vahie<?— ^r  waa  it  the 
lavi  m  gem  ?'-«*-Diamonda  Imto  been  loatia  the  dirt  of  London  atteeta't 
aDdabey  harebeea  faiaad  there  again,  dsamanda  aa  they  were  loatJ.* '  * 

Thia  ehartoiaig  pioture  waa  painted  for  Garrickf  by  an  aitiai  oanied 
luercier.  It  lapiaaenta  the  aetreaa  raclimng  on  a  eondif  in  >a  ridi 
aaiia  dreaa^-aaid  directing  her  downcaat  eyea  to  a  miaiatarc  of.Oarf 
ndc,.  which- ahe  holda  in  her  hand.  Thta  latter  ciMmnatdiice;)4up^ 
poMing  the  pioiure  to-  have  been  painted  expiaaaly  for  Garviok^  ia  vof 
diaraeteriata&  There  is  another  extremely  cvrioua  portrait  lof  jMb 
lady  in  the  gi^ry,  painted  by  Hogarth*  in.  that  .oarefal  ani/highlyA 
fiilkhedatyle^  which  ia  ao  very  rare  in  hia  pietures.  .The  onedeaeiikad 
abowe  ia  nearly  die  aiae  of  life  ;•  but  that  by  Hogarth,  ia  a  amall  eaknet 
picture,  the  drapery  and  variona  other  details  of  which  are  highly 
woiludop. 

Periiapa  the  next  beat  portrait  that  we  meet  with,  of  the  peifoianeaa 
of  the  iaat  age,  ia  one  of  Mra.  Cibber,  by  Hudaon ;  which  hanga  exactly 
opposite  to  the  laat«>named  by  Hogarth.  It  ia  a  half-length  .gallery 
portrait,  painted  with  great  freedom  and  facility;  and  the  «ir  af:the 
lady-^— proud,  awan-Uke,  and  aelf*poaseaaed — ^ia  highly  eharacteriatie. 
There  ia,  at  the  other  end  of  the  gallery,  a  portrait  of  Colky  Cibher 
himaolf,  (a  vMe^iengtk  of  coof  ae— -for  who  would  think  of  oartailbig 
that  axquiaite  ooxoomb  I)— which  ia  no  leaa  characteriatio.  And  .it  % 
ako  eunouB  on  other  accenata^  having  formerly  belonged  to  Addiaanl; 
at  whoae  aale  it  waa  purchaaed  by  Ireland.  It  ia  painted  by  aa  aviiat 
aamed*  Onaanit  and  repreaenta  the  hero  of  the  Apology  aa  if  noiihiiig 
had^^er  happened  to  him,  or  could  happen,  to  disturb  hia  infinite  eaae 
aad  ae^aaiidBCtioow  He  ia  takiag  anaff,  aa  nsnal,-*-which  waa  the 
ealy  ane^aroeav  aU  hia  impertinencea  that  he  ought  not  to  have  pn»- 
tiaed ;  for  anunis  one  of  the  means  that  we  use  for  currying  favour  widi 
ootaelyca;  and  what  need  had  ke  to  do  that ! 

Bat  i-muat  really  paooeed  to  arrange  the  remainder  of  theae  interea^ 
iagfworkaiinfaomething  like  olaaaea,  or  I  ahall  not  have  apace  evettita 
nana  taffonedv  pare  of 'thoae  that  I  had  marked,  aa  claMiajf  partioaha* 
Miice^^Letua  first  glance  at  those  who  fiurly  belong  to  the 'last  a^. 
Havo'ia  Gaxaick,  ^  in  half  a  dozen  placeev^'aa  the  auctioneers  say«-i^ith 
hia  brilliant  eyea,  and  higUy  moreaiile  and  intelleetual  countenanee, 
thaitt  under  wbaterev.circumataaeea  you  contemplated  it,  waa  alwaya 
'^another,  yet  the  aameu'*  One  of  theae  portraita  of  himiacuriooaand 
valuable,  aa  having  been  natnted  by  Wilaon»-  the  kodacapovpainter. 
Hera  iaan  admirable  heaa  of  Madtlin,  juat  before  he  died ;  painted 
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With  infinite  force  and  «pirit»  by  Opicr-rHere  is  Foote,  by  Sir.  Jo«bMa{ 
and  John  Paimery  by  Arrowamith ;  and  Mills  ilie  elder— the  only 
kiiow0  povtaail^f  Iimb|  aad^Sbniter;  And  Woodwaid-^wo.  ok  three — 
«ae.of  vrfaicfay  iii  tba  dnasof  lletruchioy  i»  oapitai ; .  and  Booth»  by  Van* 
davbank  ;•  and  RoBa^tbyiZaffioi^-t  and  ajuost  oipiteiand  characteiastie 
head  of  «ld  LeTendga^ iby  >yandBftayn';  and  kfi%»ii€Te  ia>Nat.  Le«,— ^ 
aivary  iitrikiogand.fintibfe  vbeadJ^Iookin^  ai.mad  aa  Alexander  and 
0otavian  ia  onei — 3^ien  among*  iker  ladiea- of  the  latt  a^^.here  aae  two 
or  Ihree portroka  of  Nol  Gwyn-*«<one>by:Lalyw.(l  allowiAeir  diwaEUtive 
^pasBvsincethe  style  ofher  cltara[i&  does  not  hit  «ay  iancjK) ;  heve  aro 
awO'of  Mil.  tiavtlty,  who. died  a^few  irae^  ago;.  andJ^s..  liTaleat  and 
Mxa»  Qldfield,.  aflMi  otheis  that  I  must  eaoipe  fi»an.at  onite^  mid  coaoo 
fMarer'homo^-^In  ihet,  I  muat  despatch  the  rest  4af<4hia  mvdftititdjiioua 
aompany  m^tsi  or  1  ahalV  not  Jiave  ipace  to  ^nitrt)duae -tfao  half  o£ 
thoni.p--»Here  ia^  fov  inatanee,  a.giet  of«ery  alavte,aiBeMhy,;aadiepinted 
portraits  «i'  diose  astors  «nd  aetneeses  «Ir>  hi»e  jnati^oer  passidf  AwaQr, 
or  acepacsingf-^tia.  Pope^  Ho2nian,t  Ckaok^  Ifliddklfln^  iMas- Martyr, 
Mrs.  Pope,  Mrs;  Mauooks,  &c.<  These  wam  tskcKioaf  asasly- ibr  ife 
lato  Mr.  Harris,  \yf  Gainstoto'dw  Bent..  'Jibes Jieoa  is  the  lahole 
Oarrick  CHib,  of  twelve  ineinbers*^HMa«ill  fi>aaerMC0lonr«draMuii9B ;.  and 
a 'long  and  most  vidiiable  aeries  4>f  dsawtagsv  by>Dej\itiUe^apfeacBtia^ 
aasall  whole^leogth  portraits  of  nil  the  distbigaishad  ^aetora  of  thtt  pae* 
een^dayyin  one  of  their  roost  favourite  chaFaetars.H^Fina%9'havei&m 
aaaab  excellent  and  perfect  series  of  all  the  above,  in-lheir  indifsadfliri 
chaiswters.r  These  need  not  of  course  be  twmed  geaeraUy^  bttt  • 
ftm  -ot  them  deserve  particular  mention,  on  aceoant  of  dietr  great 
merit  ae  works  of  art.  Among  these  Harlowe's  stend  coospieuoiia. 
Here  is,  by  this  admirable  young  artist,  a  delightfiilpartrait^of  thepre- 
acttS  naftiager  of  Drury  Lane,  in  his  favourite  part  of— Mr.  Blliaton  % 
¥oong,  to  the  very  life ;  and  the  very  best  portrait  of  Mrs.  S^dpoa 
that  J  have*  ewer  seen — a  small  whole-length.  Thea  there  is  JohnstODC^ 
by6heo ;  and  Macready,  by  Jackton  ;  and  Henry  Jidmaton,  by  Singla*- 
lon ;  and,  in  short,  a  host  of  others  that  I  most  ahsolotely  take  leave 
of  at  onee,  with  a  '*  vale,  et  valete,"  or  the  rest  of  the  pleasant  psoai 
of  diis  our  incomparable  miscellany  ^  must  halt  for  it  :** — which  woiiM 
not  be  exactly  fair,  either  to  writers  or  readers.  I  should,  however, 
leave  die  latter  with  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  Mr.  Mathews'a  Thea» 
trieal  Gallery,  if  I  did  not  inform  them  that  I  have,  in  the  present 
paper,  treated  of  one  department  of  it  alone ;  and  that,  besides  the  pic- 
tores  (of  which  I  have  described  but  an  inconsiderable  portion  in  point  of 
iMmber)'ft  includes^  every  thing  valuable  in  the  way  of  Art,  which  tado^ 
fiitigable  attention  and  almost  unlimited  expense  coold  collect,  illustra- 
tive of  the  peculiar  subject  to  which  it  connnes  itself.  This  secondary 
dspartnient  I  propose  to  give  the  theatrical  reader  a  brief  glance  at,  in 
another  paper ;  when  I  shall  have  to  tell  him,  among  other  things,  of 
fihakapeare  and  Garrick  rr/jc«,^that  it  will  do  his  play'-loving  heart 
good  even  to  hear  of;  of  enormous  portlblios  containing  every  sevatch 
diat  ^ftr  came  from  a  graver  relative  to  the  last*named  of  these  thea- 
trical worthies  *,  and  above  all,  of  a  MS.  folio,  in  the  hand-^wriiing  of  the 
proprietor  of  all  these  tpeasmres,  including  biographical  notices  of«ali 
the  English  performers,  male  and  female,  that  are  known  to  haive 
flourished  in  London  since  the  rise  of  the  drama  in  this  country; 
illustrated  by  nearly  all  the  known  engravings  of  them  that  are  extant. 
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OFBKiva  that  volume  of  PineUi's  etchings  which  coBtnns  his  illus^ 
trations  of  the  Roman  iustory,  I  was  somewhat  struek  with  the  frontis- 
piece, or  introductory  picture,  representing  the  wovthy  artist  himself, 
as  like  as  needs  be,  with  his  sailor-like  neck-handkerchief  and  littla 
cork-screw  curls  over  his  temples.  By  his  side  sat  those  eternal  oom- 
panions  of  bis, — and  no  useless  eseort,  believe  me,  to  one  who  goes 
sketching  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,-— two  surly  mastifis,  with  their 
heads  stuck  together  classioi^y,  like  Cerberus  of  old.  The  artist 
seems  in  the  act  of  listening,  not  very  submissively,  to  a  lady  witb  a 
wolf  at  her  feet ;  from  whidb  sign,  joined  with  a  heha  and  long  recti- 
linear nose,  I  gaessed  her  to  represent  no  less  a  being  than  the  Gentua 
of  Rome  itsdf.  Now,  llbioka  I,  if  Mistress  Rome  be  so  oondesnending 
as  to  dictate  a  series  of  etchings  to  Signor  Pinelli ;  why  net,  &;o  ?*^ 
the  infrrenos  is  plain*  But  the  deuce  of  it  is,  that  when  one  «f  these 
artists  gets  an  outlandish  idea  in  his  head,  he  puts  it  upon^Miivass  at 
once,  without  proem  or  prologue,  referring  the  ignorant  spectator ,  to 
his  noddle  or  hb  catalogue.  Widt  us  penmen  the  law.  smv  otbotwise* 
We  can  take  no  such  k^  into  the  marvellous ;  we  are  first  of  idl.to 
explain  the  why  and  the  whereforey  and  have  no  right  to  ■  denied  visiom 
wtfebout  first  relating  how  we  came  to  see  diem.  And  xealiy  .so  xaimjf 
authors  ha^e  begun  now-a-days  by  setting  themselves  asleep^  thai  40 
commence  dreaming  in  any  original  way  hasi  become  a  matter  of  mneh 
difficulty.  To  walk  and  fall  asleep,  to  get  drunk  and  fall  aslesp^  to 
ride,  to  meditate^  &c.  &c.  are  all  preoccupied ;  to  dream  without 
plagiarism  is  impossible.  Your  modem  visionary  is  as  perplexed  and 
rotatory  as  a  dog  looking  for  his  pillow. 

So,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  fell  asleep.  When  ?— ^Evemng, 
Where? — ^The  Coliseum ;  around  the  galleries  and  corridors  of  which  I 
had  been  wandering  and  stumbling  for  a  couple  of  hours,  popping  my 
head  out  of  its  arches,  like  the  fox  in  Ossian,  and  marvelling  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  columns  which  from  below  seemed  about  three  or 
four  feet  high,  had  nearly  that  measure  in  thickness  when  I  came  to  stand 
by  their  side.  I  had  been  also  strangely  pestered  by  two  English 
dandies,  the  sound  of  whose  creaking  boots  and  clanking  spurs  buroke 
every  now  and  then  the  thread  of  my  cogitations.  Nor  was  the  sight 
of  them  more  agreeable  :  they  were  handsome,  good  figures,  no  doubt, 
with  fine  EngUsh  oval  faces,  nowise  inferior  to  the  proudest  Roman 
bust,  and  habited  in  the  fashionable  taste  of  Europe ;  yet  for  all  this  I 
wished  them  at  the  Land's-end;  and  turning  from  them  and  the  internal 
ruins  of  the  amphitheatre,  which  they  were  surveying,  I  sat  me  down  in 
one  of  the  arches.  The  carriages  from  the  Lateran  and  the  gate  of  St. 
John  rolled  beneath,  sm^l  as  mice,  numerous,  but  unregarded  by  me« 
My  gaze  was  on  the  Esquiline,  the  distant  Aqueducts,  and  the  move 
distant  Alban  hills,  their  blue  mass  interspersed  with  a  thousand  gsgr 
spots,  that  marked  the  vilUges  and  villas  on  their  sides.  The  vesper 
bell  of  the  Franciscan  convent  in  the  Palatine  began  to  chime,  Mid  1  to 
nod— till,  as  I  said  before,  gentle  reader,  I  was  fairly  asleep. 
.  What  a  speedy  architect  is  the  imagination  I  I  had  not  be^i-five  mi- 
nutes in  slumber  ere  the  whole  amphitheatre  was  restored  to  its  original 
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perfection^  its  ruins  half  rdbuilt,  its  arcbesi  stepa^  its  galleries  and  vomi- 
tories, all  complete.  An  hundred  thousand  Romans,  in  their  "  eternal 
shirts,"  occupied  their  seats  of  marble.  Great  was  the  acclamation, 
the  rising  and  rustling  of  togas,  as  the  Emperor  entered,  and  an  hun- 
dred thousand  of  the  masters' of  the  world  turned  with  looks  of  awe 
and  submission  towards  the  seat  of  the  Csssar.  All  was  hushed  as  the 
gladiators  entered.  They  began  the  combat  bold  and  determined ;  but 
the  too  earnest  countenance,  and  the  quiver  of  the  naked  muscle,  spoke, 
through  all  their  fortitude,  a  nervousness  that  communicated  itself  to 
me  in  such  a  degree  as  to  become  absolute  pain.  I  turned  from  the 
sceile,  methought,  and  abruptly  retiring  to  the  deserted  corridor,  in 
my  vision  seated  myself  on  the  very  seat  which  I  actually  occupied^ 
closing  my  ears  against  the  shouts  that  welcomed  the  victor  and  smo- 
thered the  groan  of  the  dying. 

The  Emperor  of  the  day,  methought,  was  Domitian,  the  **  cahvs 
Nero''  of  Juvenal ;  and  in  my  dreamy  identification  with  his  age,  my 
thoughts  were  occupied  with  the  scandalous  and  witty  pictures  of  the 
satirist ;  above  all,  the  enormous  turbot,  and  his  summoning  of  the 
council  thereon ;  and  by  one  of  those  digressions,  which  dreams  make 
nothing  of,  I  was  for  a  moment  brought  to  think  of  Billingsgate  and 
tlie  Common  Council.  But  this  merely  par  parenthise ;  for  behold, 
methought  two  Romans,  in  tunic  and  toga,  paced  round  the  corri- 
dor of  the  amphitheatre,  and  stopped  even  at  the  window  where  I  was 
sitting.  As  they  looked  to  the  left  with  mournful  aspects  dovm  upon 
the  Esquiline,  I  turned  towards  the  spot  that  seemed  the  object  of  their 
regards,  and  observed  the  palace  of  Titus  erect  in  all  its  splendour,  of 
which  modern  antiquaries  have  but  the  foundation  and  the  baths,  and 
in  so  many  centuries  of  research  have  not  yet  more  than  half  cleared 
them  out. 

'*  Alasl"  said  one  of  the  toga'd  figures,  ''to  what  purpose  have 
served  the  fates,  the  conquests,  and  glories  of  Rome,  except  to  leave 
the  happiness  of  the  world  dependent  on  the  temper,  the  good  or  evO 
whim  of  one  being :  yesterday  a  Titus,  to-day  a  Domitian. 

The  other  Roman  had  not  time  to  reply,  ere,  methought,  the  two 
aforesaid  English  dandies  came  and  took  their  station  at  the  self-same 
window  ;  and  for  the  coincidence  I  cannot  account,  save  that  from  it  ex- 
tends the  most  delightful  of  all  prospects  over  the  Esquiline  and  the 
Campagna,  to  Praeneste,  the  Alban  hills,  and  Mount  Algidus  far  in 
the  distance. 

My  toga'd  and  my  breeched  companions  seemed  either  not  to  see  or 
not  to  acknowledge  each  other,  as  eighteen  centuries  difference  in  people's 
ages  generally  breeds  a  coldness  between  them,  not  to  be  overcome 
upon  a  first  meeting.  They  talked,  however,  apart,  Roman  to  Roman, 
•Briton  to  Briton ;  and  strange  confusion  certainly  they  made  to  me^ 
who  heard,  as  well  as  two  ears  could  take  in,  all  four. 


•'•Will  you  come  to  vespers  in  Ara 
CasAi } — the  church  is  on  the  site  of  the 
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"  So  the  temple  of  the  CapitoHne 
Jupiter  is  to  be  rebuilL    Blessed  be 

the  fire  of  Vitellius  that  consumed  the  temple  of  the  GapitoUne  Juuiter.     It 

temple  of  the  god,  profaned  by  the  is  the  monks'  feastday,  and  their  Aom- 

foot  of  slaves!     Its  floor  thick  with  Inno,  or  waxen  image  of  Jesus,  which 
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ashes^  its  blackened  and  tinroofed 
celumns,  form  now  the  ino9t  appro- 
priate temple  for  our  deiliet." 


**  Sp«ak  not  solond,  Publlns,  be- 
ware— soBie  lurking  spy  may  betray 
ufi  to  the  Emperor." 

'*  True,  'tis  now  a  crime  to  be  a 
Roman.  Better  far  be  a  Syrian  or 
Sarmatian,  as  our  poet  says,  or  come 
a  painted  savace  from  the  inhospitable 
Brhaiti.''  ^ 

"  When  were  you  in  the  Forum  ?'* 

**  But  now  I  passed  it.  There  was 
a  wliisper  of  the  last  batch  of  senators 
strangled.  Their  bodies  lay  under  the 
6cnionia!i.  I  turned  .from  them  to 
tlve  Temple  of  Concord,  and  ex- 
clainied^-<)  shade  of  Cicero>  do  the 
labours  of  the  viriuous  ead  in  this  I''  • 

**  Yet  I  have  hopes  of  the  £m- 

Eeror*-lhe  arch  he  is  finishing  in. 
onour  of  his  brother,  the  virtuous 
Titus—" 

"  Long  vowed,  it  could  not  be  de- 
layed. JBesides,  how  unworthy  a 
tropby  of  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem ; 
— Its  pettiness  disgraces  the  triumphal 
way.'* 

"A  strange  religion,  that  of  these 
banished  Jews  and  Christians.  'Tia 
said,  they  worship  an  invisible  spirit, 
to  whom  they  sacrifice  with  prayers 
alone  and  inward  meditations.  They 
have  no  temples." 


"  Nor  ever  will  in  Rome,  I  trust. 
Gods  multiply  with  bondsmen.  When 
all  our  emperors  are  deities,  methinks 
1  would  not  take  the  road  towards 
heaven." 

"  Cassar  Domition  will  doubtless 
take  his  seat  in  Olympus." 

"  Would  he  were  tnere  I" 


"  But  how  prqsperetli  ihe  state  ? 
Heard  you  nothing  as  you  passed  the 
Forum  ?     The  legions — " 


fdi  to  them  all  the  way  from  Heaven, 
is  to  be  exposed :  why,  do  you  not 
know  it?— Thart  baniJookiog  plaoe, 
crowning  a  huge  Jacob's  ladder  of 
steps,  to  the  leu  as  you  ascend  the 
Campidoslio,  brick  without  and  gold 
within,  the  begging  friars  own  it." 

'  ^  Speak  rererentry  of  tbe  bambino, 
ray  honest  feUcmr,  if  you  do  not  want 
to  be  stoned  by  the  friars." 

"  Friars,  indeed  1  £gad,  1 M  like  to 
see  poue  or  cardinal,  that  dare  wag  his 
little  nnger  against  an  Englishman  I" 


*'Did  you  see  the  iiole  ^t  tKe 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  is  making  in 
the  Forum  V* 

*'  Y<^,  1  hear  the  butchers  and  gra- 
ziers swear  vengeance  against  her  for 
cutting  up  their  market-place.  Fea 
is  as  busy  with  his  galle}'-slaves  rooting 
in  the  1  em  pie  of  Concord.  But  what 
arch  is  that,  the  blocks  of  which  strew 
the  voad  from  this  to  the  FonuD?" 

**  The  Arch  of  Titus:  it  was  crumb- 
ling to  decay ;  'tis  now  taken  down 
and  about  to  be  re-erected  by  the 
Pope." 

*•  Pius,  the  Roman  pontiff,  restor- 
ing the  arch  erected  to  the  conqueror 
or  the  Jews,  after  an  int^val  of 
eighteen  centuries,  is  striking.  How 
little  its  builders  could  have  foreseenl" 

'*  Little  indeed <^that  a  priest  of 
that  same  religion  or  its  consequence 
should  sit  on  the  throne  of  the 
Caesars,  and,  assuming  the  self-same 
title  with  the  Emperors  of  Pontifex 
Maximus,  should  re-establish  more 
ridiculous  mummeries  tlian  ever  were 
invented  by  the  caprices  of  Paganism. 
How  many  churches,  think  you,  are 
in  Rome  ?" 

**From  three  to  four  hundred,  I 
suppose ;  yet  not  half  enough  for  the 
legion  of  saints,  which  each  demand 
one.** 

"  Pope  Pius  is  to  be  sainted." 

"  Doubtless :  his  miracles  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  '  tis  said,  are  numerous. 
A  curious  one  Fra  Raflaelii  assured 
roe  of,  that  he  had  made  the  Empress 
Maria  Louisa  pregnant — by  his 
prayers." 

**  Were  you  at  the  saddler's  in  the 
Piazza  to-day,  to  see  (he  English  pa- 
pers?^ 
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^  AU'i  ^tki  in  tb^East }  the  mA- 
moiy  of  Titus  Uvea  to  awe  theOrien-* 
tals  into  obedience,  Gaul  and  Bri- 
tain bow  submissively  beneath  our 
yoke.  And,  save  some  troubles  on 
the  Dacian  frontier,  there  seems 
nought  to  dread/' 

. "  Say»  hope.  I  wish»  bv  Jove,  that 
the  British  aavagei  would  rise :  per- 
bafM  the  £mperor,  like  another  Clau^ 
dina»  might  set  off  aod  gather  cockle- 
sheUe  against  them/' 

"  They  may  be  even  with  us  some 
of  these  days :  and  the  Britons  of  fu- 
ture ages  may  come  to  ^ther  cockles, 
or  as  worthless  trifles,  in  the  ruins  of 
Rome." 


'*  Nay,  when  that  shall  be  the  case, 
their  wicker  London  shall  be  more 
ma^rnifioent  than  our  imperial  city, 
their  galleys  bolder  and  more  numer- 
ous, their  armies  braver,  and  the 
riches  of  the  Hast  shall  flow  to  Thule, 
not  to  Rome.  Impossible  1  look  out 
upon  the  Esquiline,  not  a  spot  un- 
covered by  a  palace  :-^mark  but  this 
amphitheatre  on  which  we  stand  1 
Are  these  memorials  of  a  fleeting 
race }  Or  shall  the  barbarous  oations 
of  the  North  e'er  raise  their  standards 
over  imperial  Rome?  Thoumightest 
as  well  prophesy  that  humane  letters 
shall  be  cultivated  in  Caledonia,  or 
the  muse  of  Catullus  spring  up  in  the 
d^  and  unknown  leme.*' 

*'Bat  the  games  are  over;  let  us 
descend,  and  walk  towards  the  Cir- 
cus.'* 


"  What  a  mountain  of  palaces  in 
this  well-entitled  Palatine.  Here  in 
this  magnificence  your  arguments  are 
answered :  think  you  a  nation  could 
ever  become  obscure  in  the  midst  of 
such  memorials?  And  the  Circus 
with  its  throng  of  women,  sooth- 
sayers, chapmen,  and  guidnuna — ^has 
not  life  a  strong-hold  in  this  swarm  ?" 

**  It  may  be  desert,  as  the  pNiJace 
of  our  first  tyrant." 

"Wisely  did  OcUvian  turn  yon 


'*  Yet,— M  of  httbble,  bubble,  loci 
and  trouble.  Laments  over  enslaved 
Rome  and  self-liberating  Greece. 
Spain,  too,  all  the  rage — what  we 
might,  and  what  we  won't  do.  We 
seem  upon  the  bullying  system." 

''Pretty  bullying.  Like  the  two- 
legged  lion  in  JPyiamus  and  Thiabe^ 
we  roar  you,  an  it  were  as  soft  as  a 
sucking  dove.  Does  his  Holiness 
intend,  I  wonder,  raising  troops 
against  the  Spaniards?" 

"Doubtless,  if  the  weather  be  fine, 
and  their  umbrellas  not  out  of  order. 
The  Swiss  Guards  of  his  Holiness,  in 
their  harlequin  hose  aod  doublet, 
would  make  good  fixht.  I  am  think* 
ing,  if  any  of  the  old  Romans  were  to 
pop  up  weir  heads,  and  see  their 
militaiy  successors,  how  amazed  they 
must  be." 

'*  Equally  amazed,  methinks,  to  see 
us  here,  lords  of  the  ascendant, 

'  The  glass  of  fsshion,  and  the  mould 
of  form — * 

scattering  our  pearls  among  the 
crouching  Romans,  and  rich  enough 
to  afford  being  doubly  cheated  by 
them,  (the  greatest  comfort  of  being 
rich,  by  the  Dv).  The  second  coming 
of  the  Gaufs  in  1797  must  also 
astonish  them  not  a  little,  especially 
as  those  same  Qauls  came  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  unbuiy  and  rebuild. 
And  that  Britain  should  have  pre- 
vented Rome  from  becominfc  a  pro- 
vince of  this  same  Gaul,  giving  it  up 
to  a  Christian  Pontifex  Maximus — 
verily,  this  might  make  Tully  rub  his 
eyes." 

''  Let  us  be  off  :^the  monk  below 
has  ceased  his  preachinff,  and  the 
crowd  has  ceased  to  kneel  and  bray 
in  the  old  arena.  Let 's  saunter  oYof 
the  Palatine." 

"Why,  we  shall  have  our  shins 
broke  passing  through  the  rubbish,  or 
our  throats  cut,  which  is  worse.  Not 
a  soul  dwells  upon  it,  except  a  few 
Franciscans,  and  our  countrrman 
Mills."  ^ 


'*  No  matter,  we'll  soon  get  c^er  it 
into  the  Circus." 
''Worse    and    worse,    aod  mors 
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pilace  of  his  building  towards  this 
seat  of  shows  and  pleasure,  afar  and 
disunt  from  the  Forum,  the  sight  of 
which  might  have  excited  disloyal 
sentiments  in  the  breasts  of  his  new- 
bom  coartiers/* 

**  Boding  begets  boding — an  au^r's 
▼ision  breaRS  upon  me,  and  methmks 
1  see,  even  on  yon  Palatine,  the  plaster 
hovel  of  the  barbarian  surmount  the 
crumbled  palace  of  the  Caesar  1' 


if> 


•*  Go  to— and  yet  I  bkme  thee  not ; 
Domitian  reigns.  Let  us  on  toward 
the  river,  and  along  beneath  Uio 
Aventine.  Amidst  the  bustle  of  the 
crowded  quay  we  shall  forget  these 
melancholy  thoughts,  fiut  what  new 
building  is  this  ?'^ 

"  An  arch  of  Janus  that  Domitian 
builds!'' 


**  1  shDuTd  not  hare  thought  the 
glutton  a  lover  of  the  aits,  or  oma« 
menter  of  the  city." 

•*  Niqr»  who  built  like  Nero  ? — be- 
sides, this  is  the  market,  a  place  pecu- 
liarly under  Uie  divine  protection  of 
his  Imperial  Serenity.' 


M 


lonely^  How  gloomily  the  Pdatine 
overhangs  us,  now  we  are  in' the  Cir- 
cus ;  and  this  villa,  is  it  not  Milk's  P^ 


**  Ay !  it  belongs  to  Mr.  Mills,  of 
Skr  William  Gell,  who  have  the  ho- 
nour of  residing  over  the  palace  of 
Augustus.  The  saloons  aoi  the  Ro- 
man Emperor,  oven  yet  fresh  with 
their  gilding,  serve  as  cool  subtem^ 
nean  wine-cellars  to  the  English 
baronet,  who,  with  the  King  of 
Naples  and  the  Irish  FmnciscanSi 
shares  the  lorddom  of  the  Palatine." 

*'  Let  us  come  on,  I'm  in  an  ex- 
ploring humour;  and  moonlight^ 

*  Hallowing  tree  and  tower/ 

will  shed  more  interest  on  the  scene. 
Let  us  visit  the  Cloaca." 


M 


•*Hef«isVestaj  letuspayouri^orap 
tion  to  the  oldest  and  purest  deity  of 
Uie  Republic— but  you  're  a  scepUc." 


**  1  but  just  thought  Mars'    altar 
might  be  the  most  appropriate  deity 


Truly  an  interesting  visit  to  the 
great  sewer.  But  even  a  sink  be* 
comes  venerable  by  age.  What's 
this  ?" 

**  The  Areo  di  Giaoo,  a  queer  kind 
of  a  little  old  market-house,  built  by 
Domitian,  says  Venuli." 

«« Domitian  1  'tis  strange,  that  al- 
though ail  the  Romans,  both  bad  and 
good,  were  extravaf^ntly  given  to 
building,  yet  it  is  with  few  excep- 
tions the  fabrics  of  the  virtuous  that 
have  survived.  Who  built  so  much  as 
Nero  ?  yet  of  his  works  there  remains 
scaiee  a  relic.  Architecture  seems 
to  have  had  more  discernment  than 
History  in  bestowing  immortality. 
Whilst  the  stupendous  undertakings 
of  a  Nero  and  a  Caligula  have  disap- 
peared and  left  no  trace,  the  nam^s 
of  Agrippa,  of  Titus,  Tnyan,  Anto- 
ninus, and  Constantine  still  live  to 
Ikme  inunperishingrecords  of  marble. 
And  this  pretty  little  columned  affair 
—is  it  a  watch-box  ?" 

**  A  watch-box  1 — seest  thou  not  its 
Corinthian  columns  ?  'Tis  a  temple 
of  Vesta.  Yonder  is  the  Ripa,  a  pri- 
son for  all  prostitutes  unlicensed  by 
the  priesthood ;  and  beneath  it,  the 
ruins  of  the  Sublician  bridge.  Do 
you  remember  the  prayer^  of  Codes, 
pater  Ttburinus  ^* 

**  Ay,  and  esteem  the  prayer  more 
worthy  than  that  of  the  modern  Ro- 
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man  to  hU  waxed  and  wigsed  saiaU 
Wordsworth  has  uttered  the  senti- 

BiefiA  sublimelvv 

*  rd  rather  be 
A  Pagan  temided  in  a  creed  outworn/' 
&c. 

You  know  the  faragraph !' 


for  our  orisons  at  present.  If  you  be 
a  lover  of  the  old  gods,  here  is  Juno's 
/amous  temple  above  us  on  the  Aven«* 
tine.  For  me,  there's  ouite  divinity 
enough  in  the  scene  betore  us.  Be- 
hold the  Tiber  and  Sublician  bridge. 
Spirit  of  Cocles,  which  of  onr  divini- 
ties can  boast  of  virtues  equal  to  thy 
patriotism  and*courage  ?" 

"  Well,  \  press  you  not ;  aod  here 
is  food  enousn  for  enthusiasm  in  your 
kind  of  poutical  religion.  Yonder 
lie  the  gardens  of  Csesar  aud  the  grove 
of  the  Furies,  sacred  with  the  blood 
of  Gracchus.'' 

*'  What  mean  you  by  political  re- 
ligion ?" 

"  Patriotism.'' 

•'  And  you  love  it  not?" 

**  Not  as  religion.  When  our  com- 
monwealth was  in  its  ^lory,  then  love 
of  it  was  indeed  religion  ;  it  was  the 
love  of  something  truly  divine.  But 
now  we  need  a  substitute,  and  some 
less  earthly  one  than  the  selBsh  and 
moral  religion  of  our  living  poet,  who 
preaches, 

« Nidlnm  namen  abest,  si  sit  pnidentia.' " 

I  must  confess  that  here  the  conversation  became  too  polemic  tar 
my  attention ;  and  in  the  long  breach  m  my  recollection  of  this  dialo- 
gue, I  must  suppose,  that  I  here  fell  from  a  state  of  dreaming  into  a 
deeper  sleep,  till  aroused  by  the  starting  of  another  tlieme,  of  which 
perhaps  the  reader  may  hear.     For  the  present  I  draw  the  curtain. 


TRANSLATION    OF    GUIDICClONl's    SONNET    TO    ITALY. 

From  the  base  slumbers  of  a  darker  age, 

My  Itiily,  once  more  awake  and  rise ! 
Behold  ihy  bitter  woimds  with  honest  rage. 

And  blame  thyself  unhappy  and  unwise  1 

Thy  vanished  liberty  demands  thy  sighs. 
Lost  by  thine  own  unworthy  deeds  alone. 
Retrace  those  steps  which  have  thyself  o'erthrown. 

And  tread  the  paths  which  may  regain  the  prize  ; 
Recall  the  memory  of  thine  ancient  fime. 

And  think  that  those  who  once  ihy  triumphs  graced. 

On  thy  own  neck  the  servile  yoke  nave  placed. 
Thou  aider  of  thy  foes,  behold  thy  shame  : 

Theirs  is  thy  glory,  and  for  thee  remains, 

Oh,  blind  and  fallen  !  to  endure  their  chains.  S. 


(  223  ) 

THB    tAST   OF   THB    FOOLS. 

*<  This  lellow  *8  wtoo  «iioagh  to  play  Um  fool, 
And  to  do  that  well  craves  a  kind  of  vit : 
He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests, 
The  qaalitj  of  persons,  and  the  time; 
And  like  toe  haggard*  check  at  every  fisatber 
That  comes  before  his  eye.    This  is  a  practice 
As  full  of  labour  as  a  w»e  man*s  art ; 
For  Folly,  that  he  wisely  shows,  is  6t, 
And  wise  men,  folly-fallen,  taint  their  wit/'«— 7>0e(/>A  Night. 

Th£  reader  is  requested  not  to  be  under  any  apprehensions  ;  nothing 
personal  is  intended  either  to  himself  or  his  friends  ;  there  is  no  fear 
that  stultiloquence  shall  be  hushed,  or  of  the  race  of  fools  becoming  ex- 
tinct : — Heaven  forefend  1  for  in  that  case  our  occupation  would  be 
gone  indeed,  and  we  periodicalists,  who  live  to  shoot  folly  as  it  flies, 
might  cease  to  extract  quills  from  one  goose  in  order  to  point  them 
against  another*  The  last  man  of  the  genus  can  never  be  ascertained 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  world  ;  it  is  of  the  last  of  a  species  that  we 
are  about  to  speak,  of  one  who  still  lives,  and  will  close  in  his  person 
II  race  and  a  profession  long  since  thought  to  have  been  extinct ;  of 
one  who,  in  the  pride  of  his  former  office  and  of  his  octogenarian  sur- 
vival of  all  his  competitors,  has  ordered  this  inscription  to  be  engraved 
upon  his  tombstone — "  Here  lies  Ths  last  0¥  the  Court  Fools/' 

A  court  is  altogether  such  a  factitious  and  unnatural  piece  of  busi- 
ness, its  monotony  is  productive  of  such  an  awful  and  overwhelming 
amuif  that  men  have  been  obliged  to  devise  various  expedients  as  a  re- 
creation whereby  they  might  strengthen  themselves  to  undergo  a  new 
infliction  of  the  old  stifl*,  solemn,  ceremonious,  stately  stupidity.   These 
relaxations  have  assumed  different  modifications  according  to  the  cha- 
racteristics of  age  and  country*     Having  a  plebeian  penchant  for  re- 
publics, the  ancient  Greeks  had  no  necessity  for  courtly  amusements, 
and  contented  themselves  with  exalting  the  glory  of  their  country  by 
advancing  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  imitating  the  unaccomplished 
homeliness  of  Themistocles,  who,  though  he  could  not  play  upon  the 
fiddle,  knew  how  to  convert  a  small  town  into  a  great  state.     When 
Pericles  was  disposed  to  unbend,  he  invited  Socrates,  Plato,  and  other 
philosophers,  to  such  a  symposium  as  Xenophon  has  described ;  and 
passed  his  hours  of  dalliance  with  Aspasia,  the  most  learned  woman 
of  her  age,  from  whom  he  took  lessons  in  oratory  and  literature  as  well 
as  love.    The  Roman  Emperors  diversified  their  satiety  of  enjoyment 
in  a  more  courtly  manner,  by  a  succession  of  pleasant  and  piquant  pas- 
times, from  the  laceration  of  flies  to  the  butchering  of  gladiators.    In 
the  days  of  chivalry  it  was  a  sport  of  the  great  to  case  themselves  in 
armour,  hammer  at  one  another*s  heads  widi  battle-axes  to  try  which 
was  the  thickest,  roll  the  rider  and  his  horse  in  the  dust,  or  endeavour 
to  drive  their  lance  through  the  bars  of  the  visor  into  t!ie  bull's  eye  of 
their  friend's  sconce,  as  Sir  James  Montgomery  served  the  French 
king ;  not  that  they  were  ever  in  earnest,  but  that  these  exploits  were 
reckoned  hugely  comical,  furiously  frolicsome,  and  so  irresistibly  enter- 
taining, that,  whatever  happened,  the  parties  were  bound  to  look  upon 
the  whole  proceeding  as  raillery  and  badinage.     Over  these  practical 
jokes  presided  the  ladies,  (bless  their  tender  hearts !)  **  whose  bright 
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eyes  zaia  influeoce  and  jiidgo  the.  prise*',  for  every  iaflkUon,  from  a 
broken  leg,  a  sliced  cheek,  or  a  luxated  shoulder,  to  an  adversary  alain 
outright.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  our  roodem  belles  know  half 
so  much  of  carving,  with  all  the  assistance  of  the  plates  in  Mrs.  Rondle'a 
Cookery-book. 

Sealed  in  a  circle  with  their  legs  evossedp  smokiag  their  hookahs  or 
drinking  coiFee,  the  caliphs  and  grandees  of  Arabia  relieve  the  tedimn 
of  greatness  by  listening  to  professional  story-tellers :  a  practice  to 
which  we.  owe .  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  and  the  delightful  tales 
of  the  inexhaustible  Princess  Scheheraaade.  The  Grand  Signior  and 
his  Mufti  recreate  themselves  by  chewing  opium  and  gasing  upoa  the 
stimulating  symmetry  of  dancing  girls,  until  they  have  at  the  same  time 
intoxicated  both  tlie  senses  and  die  imagination*  Upon,  every  state- 
day,  levee,  and  drawing-room  in  some  of  the  old  Scandinavian  coarts, 
th^re  was  no  amusement  so  much  in  vogue,  and  reckoned  such  esta- 
blished bon  ion,  as  drinking  wine  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies. 
Many  of  the  sable  sovereigns  of  Africa  employ  the  same  material  m 
architecture,  which,  if  the  averments  of  travellers  may  be  credited, 
forms  capital  pyramids,  pillars,  and  obelisks,  in  front  of  which  the 
whole  court  sometimes  indulge  in  the  royal  game  of  leap*frog,  not 
even  excepting  his  woolly  majesty  himself.  According  to  the  authentie 
statements  of  Mr.  Lemuel  Gulliver,  a  somewhat  similar  practice  ob- 
tained at  the  court  of  Lilliput,  where  the  courtiers  who  were  to  be  re' 
warded  by  any  peculiar  mark  of  favour  were  accustomed  to  leap  orer 
or  crawl  under  a  stick,  of  which  the  Emperor  sometimes  held  one  end 
and  the  miifiister  the  other ;  and  whoever  performed  the  best  was  re* 
warded  with  a  thread  of  blue,  red,  or  green  silk,  which  the  auo- 
cessful  candidates  wore  about  their  middle.  A  process  so  unmanly  and 
a  reward  so  contemptible  will  hardly  gain  credence  amons  so  rational 
a  people  as  ourselves ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  relations  of  respectable 
travellers  ought  not  to  be  discountenanced  upon  slight  grounds.  His 
Majesty  of  China,  the  lord  of  the  celestial  empire,  monarch  of  the 
earth,  brother  to  the  sun,  and  uncle  to  the  moon,  (v^ich  destroys  the 
mythological  relationship  between  Apollo  and  Diana,)  ceusm-gemian 
to  the  stars,  and  protector  of  the  firmament,  can  find  no  better  sport 
than  sitting  under  an  umbrella  of  yellow  silk,  surrounded  with  banners 
of  the  dragon,  phoenix,  tyger,  and  flying  tortoise,  to  be  fimoed  by  a 
handsome  boy  while  he  is  sipping  sher^t  and  playing  onp  and  balL 
iThe  Great  Mogul,  according  to  Voltaire,  indulges  his  courtiers  by  eon* 
descending  to  talk ;  and  his  faithful  omras,  whenever  he  utters  any 
thing  that  possesses  common  sense,  testify  their  loyalty  by  exclainnng 
Karamot  1  karamot ! — A  miracle  I  a  miracle ! 

These  are  the  pastimes  of  uncivilised  courts  or  barbanms  leras;  hot 
we  are  indebted  to  royal  lassitude  for  more  rational  amusetnents. 
Cards  were  invented  about  the  year  1390,  to  divert  the  melancholy  of 
Charles  VI.  of  France,  the  four  classes  of  whose  subjects  were  intended 
to  be  represented  by  the  four  suits.  By  the  carurs  (hearts)  were  signi- 
fied the  gens  de  ch<tui\  choir-men  or  ecclesiastics ;  the  pike  heads  or 
ends  of  lances,  which  we  ignorantly  term  spades,  typified  the  nobles  or 
military  part  of  the  nation;  the  carrtaux^  (square  stones  or  dies,)  by  us 
designated  diamonds,  figured  the  citiaens  and  tradesmen;  thetrdToil, 
(our  clubs,)  alludes  to  the  husbandmen  and  peasants  ;  and  the  court 
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cftrdf  bftya  tU  ^ir  appropriate  sigBifi«Btioti8.  Upon  what  trivial 
chanoca  do  die  happiness  of  whole  classes  and  the  employment  of  entire 
years  sometimes  depend  1  If  a  king  of  France  had  not  been  attacked 
with  blue  devils  four  hundred  years  ago,  how  would  all  the  interme- 
diate dowagers,  and  old  maids,  and  nabobs,  and  hypochondriacs,  and 
whist-players,  hare  eontrived  to  ilraffle  and  cut  away  time  ?  What 
mnat  have  become  of  Bath,  and  of  Uie  long  winter  evenings,^  from  the 
days  of  ombre  and  piquet  down  to  the  present  reign  of  short  whist  and 
^carte  ?  The  city  must  have  been  swallowed  up  in  a  mouth  •  quake  of 
yawns,  and  the  inhabitants  have  aH  perished  of  eiiiittt.  Chess  is 
another  recreation,  or  rather  a  study,  which  also  owes  its  origin  to 
courts,  having  been  devised  for  one  of  the  brothers  to  tlie  sun  and 
uncles  to  the  moon  of  C^tna,  who  could  not  be  brought  to  understand 
any  thinff  of  political  economy  until  these  hieroglyphics  were  placed 
before  him»  and  all  the  various  estates  of  his  empire,  together  with 
their  attributes  and  privileges,  were  shadowed  forth  in  the  figures  and 
powers  of  these  wooden  representatives.  We  have  not  availed  our- 
selves of  an  expedient  devised  for  one  of  the  young  French  princes, 
who  being  too  indolent  or  stupid  to  acquire  his  alphabet  by  the  ordi- 
nary process,  twenty-four  servants  were  placed  in  attendance  upon 
him,  with  each  a  huge  letter  painted  upon  his  stomach ;  and,  as  he  knew 
not  their  names,  he  was  obliged  to  call  them  by  their  letter  whenever 
he  had  occasion  for  their  services,  which  in  due  time  gave  him  the  re- 
quisite degree  of  literature  for  the  exercise  of  the  royal  functions.  In 
private  families  this  experiment  miffht  be  somewhat  too  costly,  but  it  is 
well  worth  the  serious  attention  of  Lancaster  and  Bell. 

Unquestionably  the  most  sprightly  of  all  inventions  which  we  owe  to 
the  dulness  of  courts  is  that  of  the  professional  jester  or  fool,  than 
which  nothing  could  have  been  more  expressly  and  admirably  adapted 
to  ka  end.  If  not  witty  himself,  he  was  at  least  the  cause  of  wr^  in 
others — the  butt  at  which  the  shafls  of  their  ridicule  were  shot^  and 
through  whom  they  sometimes  launched  them  at  their  neighboun. 
The  jokea  might  be  poor,  quibbling,  bald,  bad ;  but  the  contest  was 
at  all  events  mental ;  not  so  sparkling,  perhaps,  as  the  fight  between 
Congreve'a  intellectual  gladiators,  but  still  preferable  to  what  it  dis- 
placed, for  a  play  upon  words  is  more  comical  than  a  play  upon  the 
ribs  ;  tt  is  better  to  didt  bad  puns  from  one  another's  sculls  than  to  be 
drildcin^  wine  out  of  them ;  it  ia  quite  as  &cetious  to  smoke  a  quia  as 
a  sagar ;  a  quibble  w  the  head  is  as  comical  as  a  bump  upon  it;  and 
cutting  jokes,  however  common«place,  is  assuredly  as  sprightly  as  cut- 
ting eu^y  and  as  humorous  as  cutting  capers,  wsides,  the  court  fool 
firequently  availed  himself  of  his  offices  Ibr  nobler  purposes.  He  was 
amotfaliat  in  amotley  coat,  a  fiibulist  in  a  cap  and  bells,  a  Pilpay  or  an 
£sopi,  who,  promulgating  the  boldest  truths  to  the  most  arbitrary  sove- 
reign, bynudiing  his  own  mouth  the  medium  of  wisdom  instead  of  that 
of  ani mala,  might  avail  himself  of  his  reputed  irrationality  for  convey- 
ing the  moat  rational  admonitions.  Look  at  Shakspeare's  fools ;  they 
are  either  wits  in  disguise  or  philosophers  in  masquerade :  and  we  may 
be  assured,  that  for  the  court  pantomime,  as  well  as  for  that  at  the 
theatre,  the  cleverest  was  generally  chosen  as  down  ;  for  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  nimUe  in  mind  as  well  as  person,  that,  like  Mer- 
cury, he  should  have  wings  to  his  head  as  well  as  his  heels.    It  must 
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have  been  •  flttltering  uBCtion  to  tbe  wotiaded  ttl^^teepeci  of  tke  €o«ir« 
tiers,  and  have  reconciled  them  to  die  we^ht  of  rojral^cupericNPity*  to 
6nd  that  there  was  at  least  one  man  among  ihem  as  good  as  the 
king,  and  that  man  a  fool ;  that  there  was  a  professor  of  eqpiaUty  wlio 
oould  set  his  arms  a-kimbo  and  wag  his  head  with  its  cap  and  balls 
against  that  which  wore  a  crown— who  would  familiarly  offer  hia  own 
to  the  hand  which  wielded  a  sceptre — flout  the  idol  which  they  were 
constrained  to  worship,  and  irreverently  jeer  and  jibbn  at  the  Lord's 
anointed.  Whoever  first  established  these  chartered  merry-aBdrew% 
we  ought  to  wear  his  name  in  our  heart's  core,  if  it  be  only  on  Shak- 
speare's  account.  Strange  that  these  omniloquent  professors  of  Faee- 
tise  should  have  lef^  so  few  names  upon  the  rolls  of  fame.  Brutus  was 
only  an  amateur  fool,  who  assumed  the  character  for  a  political  object. 
We  should  have  known  nothing  of  Yorick,  the  Danish  king's  jester,  had 
not  the  gravedigger  in  Hamlet  knocked  him  about  the  maasard  with 
a  spade.  Killigrew  was  a  sort  of  court  jester  to  Charles  the  Second; 
but,  not  content  with  saying  good  things,  he  ventured  upon  publiahing 
them ;  and  as  his  pen  was  very  inferior  to  his  tongue,  in  which  be  af- 
fbixied  a  contrast  to  Cowley,  Sir  John  Denham  took  occasioB  to 
exclaim — 

"  Had  Cowley  ne'er  spoke— Killigrew  ne'er  writ. 
Combined  m  one  they  M  made  a  matchless  wit'' 

Many  others  may  be  recorded  to  whose  memorials  I  have  no  present 
means  of  access,  and  still  more — ''  cui  genus  humanum  ludere,  ludns 
erat" — must  have  exchanged  the  quips  and  quiddets  of  the  laughing 
court  for  the  silence  of  the  narrow  tomb,  who,  like  the  brave  men  be- 
fore Agamemnon,  are  **  omnes  illachrymabiles"  for  want  of  a  comic 
Homer.  Like  actors,  they  enjoy  too  much  present  to  expect  posthu- 
mous celebrity  ;  they  have  their  immortality^in  their  lifetime. 

Considering  how  few  offices  and  sinecures  are  abolished  now-a-days, 
one  cannot  help  regretting  that  this  should  have  been  selected  for  ex- 
tinction, and  we  are  tempted  to  enquire 

"  Why,  pray,  of  late  do  Europe's  kings 

No  tester  in  their  courts  admit  ? 
They  're  grown  such  stately  solemn  things 

To  bear  a  joke  they  think  not  fit. — 
But  though  each  court  a  jester  lacks 

To  lau^h  at  monarchs  to  their  fiiee. 
All  mankmd  do  behind  their  backs 

Supply  the  honest  jester's  place." 

Perhaps  it  may  be  urged  that  the  Laureate  ia  retained  to  perform  both 
functions,  a  surmise  to  which  I  should  be  happy  to  add  tbe  weight  of 
my  authority,  but  that  I  stand  in  awe  of  the  retort  fulminated  against 

Ned:--*- 

**  Yes,  CTeiy  poet  it  a  fool. 

By  demonstration  Ned  can  show  it ; 
Happy,  if  Ned's  inverted  rule 
Prove  every  fool  to  be  a  poet.** 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive,  certain  it  is,  that  the  professional 
jester  was  suppressed  in  France  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  at  the 
same  time,  with  equal  bad  taste,  revived  the  cumbersome,  puerile,  costly 
and  preposterous  mummery  of  justs  and  tournaments  in  the  court  of  the 
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Tuiieries»  of  the  gorgeous  ab&urdky  of  which  no  one  can  form  a  perfect 
idea  who  has  no4  seean  the  paintings  of  the  whole  raree-show  preserved  in 
the  city  library  at  Versailles.  Every  friend  to  the  foolscap^  whose  bells 
were  perpetually  shaking  out  peals  of  laughter^  must  think  the  worse 
•f  the  pompous  pretender  and  fustian  hero  who  banished  it  from  his 
court.  We  may  judge  of  the  degree  of  familiarity  allowed  by  this 
solemn  personification  of  stiffness  and  etiquette,  when  it  is  recorded 
that  Racine  died  of  chagrin  because  the  monarch  took  no  notice  of  his 
profound  bow  as  he  marched  through  the  room  called  the  Bull's  Eye 
at  Versailles.  I  have  stood  under  Uie  ponderous  gildii^  of  that  cham- 
her,  and,  acknowledging  with  all  humility  my  immeaaurable  inferiority 
to  Racine,  I  have  reflected  with  an  honest  pride  that  I  needed  itot, 
even  if  I  could  hope  to  find,  a  patron  more  munificent  than  my  book- 
seller ;  and  that  the  only  monarch  whose  power  or  smile  could  excite 
in  me  the  smallest  emotion  was  the  "  sovereign  people." 

*'  To  content  and  fill  the  eye  of  the  understanding,  the  best  authors 
sprinkle  their  works  with  pleasing  digressions,  with  which  they  re- 
create the  minds  of  their  readers."     So  says  Dryden;  and  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  what  the  best  writers  do^  the  worst  may  attempt,  I  may» 
perhaps,  stand  excused  for  having  so  long  wandered  firom  the  *'  Last 
of  the  Fools."     His  title,  however,  would  not  allow  me  to  take  him 
first ;  and  having  ended  every  thing  else,  it  is  high  time  that  I  should 
begin  to  notice  my  subject.     Be  it  known,  then,  to  all  admirers  of  the 
motley  coat,  that  although  the  office  and  dignity  of  court  fool  were 
abolished  by  Louis  Quatorze,  his  successor  had  the  good  sense  to  be 
fond  of  fools,  and  re-appointed  an  honorary  jester,  on  whom  he  con- 
ferred at  the  same  time  a  post  and  a  pension.     Louis  the  Fifteenth  died 
in  1774 ;  but  in  the  warm  and  genial  airs  of  summer,  when  the  swallows 
are  skimming  along  the  ground,  and  the  butterflies  fluttering  over- 
head, the  *'  Last  of  the  Fools,"  who  has  so  often  played  his  antics  be- 
fore the  monarch  when  Versailles  was  in  its  glory,  is  still  occasionally 
seen  toddling  along  the  sunny  side  of  its  streets,  or  tottering  forth 
from  one  of  the  portals  of  the  palace,  as  if  he  had  stepped  out  of  some 
grave  of  the  last  centurvt  or  walked  down  from  the   framework  of 
some  ancient  picture.     His  whole  appearance  presents  a  singular  com- 
pound of  contradictions  and  anomalies.    Old  and  decrepit  as  he  is,  he 
endeavours  to  preserve  a  youthful  jerk  in  his  short  steps,  to  give  the 
skirts  of  his  coat  a  swing  as  if  he  still  retained  his  elasticity  of  walk, 
and  to  crawl  along  with  the  jauntiness  of  his  juvenile  foolery.     His 
carriage  is  not  more  inconsistent  with  his  own  age  than  his  dress  is  with 
that  of  the  world.     He  wears  in  public  a  complete  court  suit,  the  re- 
mains apparently  of  former  splendour ;  his  venerable  white  locks 
arranged  in  the  antique  stile  by  a  coiffeur,  a  black  silk  bag  behind,  and 
his  hat  always  in  his  hand  or  carried  beneath  his  arm.     With  a  bustling 
inanity  in  his  motions,  and  a  bantering  or  sheepish  smile  upon  his 
features,  he  gazes  at  the  passengers,  makes  them  a  most  gracious  bow, 
or  salutes  them  with  a  grimace,  as  the  humour  strikes  him,  and  then 
half  hpbbles  and  half  flourishes  away  with  a  grave  enjoyment  of  the 
stranger^a  utter  amazement.    Casual  encounterers  of  this  unique  cha- 
racter, judging  from  the  expression  of  his  countenance  and  the  buf- 
foonery of  his  actions,  might  set  him  down  for  &  natural  simpleton  ;  but 
this  would  be  an  egregious  mistake  ;  he  is  by  no  means  deficient  inun- 
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deretanding,  only  he  has  played  the  find  until  he  cannot  be  terioot ; — 
use  has  become  nature  to  him,  and  he  has  run  his  first  and  second 
diildhood  all  into  one*  His  '' gentle  dnllness  ever  loves  a  joke;"  and 
much  of  his  drollery^  it  mast  be  eonfessedt  savours  of  superannuation. 
Thus,  when  he  is  introduced  to  a  new-  aoquaistaitce,  he  wOl  simper  and 
smirk  so  as  to  display  his  two  rows' br&lse  teeth  in  their  whitest  and 
most  adolescent  attitude ;  anon  he  turns  his  back,  whips  the  whole 
ratelier  out  of  his  mouth,  and  comes  mumbling  and  mowinj^  in  all  the 
chiidishMBS  of  tiooUiless  senility.  6<Mnetimes  he'  asks*  his  friends  to 
dinner^  always  taknig  care  to  add>-^'  Mats  Vous  preiidnM  te*  hasard  du 
potf-««*>you  mnai  take  jDoe  hick ;  which  he  does  not  sttpulate  in  die  vam 
ostantntifla  of  Gvipe,' 

'*  Who  asks  to  pot-lock  and  displsys  a  grand  treat, 
<^Tb  «9  choke  us  with  envy,  not  tempt  us-  to  eat  f* 

btit  thkf  he  may  have  a  literal  excuse  for  depositing  upon  the  table  cer- 
tkhf  porcdaih  vases,  much  more  commonly  seen  m  dormitories  than 
in 'dining-rooms.  From  time  to  time  he  places  a  huge  portfolio  under 
his  arm,  totters  into  a  stage-coach  and  betakes  himself  to  the  Stock 
Exchange  at  Paris,  where  so  strange  an  apparition  exclaiming  **  Spanish 
bond's  f  Spanish  bonds  T'  soon  brings  all  the  bulls  and  bears  to  his  side ; 
\iKih  whom  he  discourses  in  a  tone  of  infinite  gravity  touching  Spanish. 
Neaj)oHtan  and  French  stock;  attempts,  of  course,  no  transaction  ;  and 
r^tuiins  to  his  fiiends  at  Versailles  exclaiming,  **  £h  bien !  j'ai  fait  toutes 
m^  affkires  h  la  Bourse,  et  sans  risque — crest  le  seul  moyen/'  After 
ii^hi^h,  he'  rubs  his  hands  with  an  air  of  infinite  selfgratulation. 
That  he  should  be  an  inveterate  punster  is  one  of  the  charters  by 
Which  he  held  his  office ;  and  not  even  royal  authority  can  tempt  him  to 
violate  it.  '  His  quibbles  are  sometimes  bad  enough  to  be  good  ;  which 
is  the  less  wonderful,  as  all  his  impromptus  are  profoundly  studied. 
After  cautiously  laying  the  train  of  a  pun,  he  makes  a  visit  u>r  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  its  explosion,  remains  till  he  can  signalize  his  departure 
by  a  second,  and  renews  the  same  process  when  he  is  prepared  with  a 
third. 

Other  drolls  and  buffoons  may  easily  exceed  him  in  humour ;  but 
the  preposterousness  in  this  instance  consists  in  the  anachronism  of  the 
whcle  personage,  in  the  official  character  of  his  folly,  and  the  strange 
jumble  of  boyish  and  firolicsome  levity  with  decrepitude  and  old  age. 
To  see  a  man  with  one  foot  in  the  grave  cutting  capers  with  the  other, 
making  a  mockery  of  the  world  which  he  must  so  shortly  quit,  and 
jingling  his  bells  when  his  fellow-ancients  are  counting  their  beads, 
may  be  supposed  a  melancholy  spectacle  ;  but  there  is  so  much  naiveti 
and  genuine  bene^'olence  in  his  aspect,  apparently  so  sincere  a  con- 
viction that  he  is  labouring  in  his  vocation,  and  cannot  employ  his  re- 
■Idnum  of  life  better  than  in  contributing  to  the  innocent  amusement 
of  ofhers,  that,  far  fi^m  having  the  heart  to  quote  against  him — *'  How 
ill  grey  hairs  become  a  fool  and  jester !"  one  feels  tempted  to  wish  that 
the  day  may  be  still  remote  when  the  sculptor  shall  be  called  upon  to 
execute  his  orders  by  inscribing  bpon  his  tombstone — ''  Here  bes  the 
last  of  the  Fools  r  H. 
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S^i/owt  ck  iHri06y  aalre  lli4alQgiqfn0i< 

Oh  U  DispnM^  et  la.CooliitiQi^  ^   •     .     ^  . 

Out  ^tabli  leur  8acr6  doq^icile>  .      ^     .        . 

£t  dont  jamais  n'approcha  la  RaUon/* — ^Voltaire. 

It  was  in^flearch  ofm  pielnre  of'DavidX  tbeMmeiiideed  tlwl  is  abw 
odiibiting  ia  Iimidoii>  that  I  firM  visited  the  Place^^ie  la  SorlNHiQek  "I 
was^ected  ibither  to  some,  deserted  atelier^  then  fiiU  o£^  forbiddaiii 
works  of  the  celebrated  artist ;  nor  did  an  idea  of  the  fiuned  waifi0aatf 
and  its  decrees  ever  occur  to  noe»  till  the  frotu  aod  portico  of  its  chapel 
presented  themselves  as  I  entered  the  place.     GoBtompt  and  indigna- 
tion were  the  sentiments  I  should  have  expected  to  arise  ii^  my  hi^east. 
on  beholding  this  chief  court  of  bigotry ;  but,  alas!  .even  sticks  and 
stones  with  a  look  of  misery  disarm  resentment,  i    The  wfilU  wiere 
dark  with  age  and  dirty  with  neglect ;  the  door^  stopped  up  .with  rubbisd^ 
and  filth*  had  most  likely  never  been  opened  since  the  revolutiomf  y» 
ganff  had  burst  them  open  to  destroy  the  beautiful  mausoleum  o£  Ca^" 
ihm  Richelieu  within.    And  no  object  appeared  to  remind  ope  thi4 
this  was  once  the  palace  of  sacred  knowledge*  save  a  few  book-WUt. 
laden  with  old  expurgated  editions  of  the  classics^  the  Eloga  of  ThonuPr 
and  die  Confessions  of  St.  Augustin.    The  Sorbonne>  however,  itwss,; 
so,  determined  on  seeing  more  of  it,  I  wandered  down  a  siderstreetpiaw- 
at  length  gained  admission  to  the  court.    It  was  an  oblpog  square^ 
grass-grown,  surrounded  by  buildings  as  ruinous  as  the  ext^ior ;:  ^e. 
upper  part  of  it  towards  the  chapel  was  much  higher  .tfaan  the  rest,, 
efevated  like  a  dais,  and  ascended  by  steps,  owing  peijii^itc)  .the 
declivity  of  the  soil  alone,  or  perhaps  to  some  arrangemeiU.ibr,  4>fMa^ 
puishing  the  grades  and  dignity  of  its  ancient  tenants*    Theplpgyi  itself, 
m  France  had  not  faUen  into  more  lamentable  decay,  than  this  its 
chosen  temple,  which,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  had  been  handed  ^vf^ir 
to  a  commitlee  of  some  one  of  the  Fine  Arts.     Artistff»»h9WBrfr, 
unlike  beavers,  prefer  ornamenting  any  place  rather  than  the^r  hc^me; 
So  it  appeared,  at  least,  with  the  Sorbonne ;— -it  was  the  V€;ry  palaqe^of 
Decay,  and  might  have  furnished  an  allegorical  poei^if  such  ^iw^.v^ 
nowra-days,  with  a  whole  canto,  invention-free*  ^ 

How  apt  a  scene,  thought  I,  for  a  **  dialogue  of  the  dead."  .  Her^ 
might  Pascal  #nd  Voltaire  meet  and  rejoice  over  the  fall  of  their  pn%* 
mies — here  might  the  Jansenist  and  the  Deist  pay  a  fit  visijt  to  modern 
times,  and  learn,  to  their  great  astonishment,  that  the. very  name  of 
Jansenism  was  forgotten,  and  that  Deism  had  become,  to  say  the.  best 
of  it,  common-place.  What  would  be  their  convexsation  in  such  a 
casei  is  a  problem  worthy  of  solution  hy  a  Fontenelle  or  Lord  L^ulflt<4n. 
But  for  me— I  dare  not "  call  these  spirits  from  the  vasty^deep*'' 

I  hate  enoyclopsedic  learning»  so  shall  not  spend .  any  time  in  ascer* 
taining  by  whom  or  in  what  year  the  Sorbonne  wa^  in^ituted* .  Jj^  her 
bosom,  no  doubt,  Abelard  and  the  scholastic  doctors  wrangled :  many 
switch  and  heretic  suffered  at  the  stake  by  her  order:  it  was  under  the 
pretext  of  one  of  her  decrees  that  the  English  burned  Joan  of  Arc  ; 
and,  I  believe,  she  shares  with  the  most  Holy  Inquisition  the  guilt  and 
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ridicnle  of  having  condemned  Galileo,  and  of  iasuiDg  an  edict  against 
tnietic  as  unnatural — certes  on  no  illogical  grounds.     But  with  all  their 
claims,  the  Sorbonne  would  have  inspired  little  interest,  were  it  not 
connected  with  names  of  genius  and  literature — like  Troy,  it  owes  its 
fame  to  its  enemies.     Pascal  is  the  first  gneat  name  that  draws  it  into 
notice.     **  From   the   Protincktl    Letters  of   Pascal,"    says  Gibbon, 
*'  which  almost  every  year  I  perused  with  new  pleasure,  I  learned  to 
manage  the  weapon  of  grave  and  temperate  irony."    They  are  cer- 
tainly a  masterpiece  of  logic,  and  the  dry  wit  with  which  they  ai« 
seasoned  is  admirable.     *'  The  Sorbonne,"  say  they,  "  prefer  censuring 
to  replying;  and,  doubtless,  it  is  easier  for  them  to  find  monks  thanrea* 
sons."     Voltaire,  who  has  insulted  and  aeted  unfairly  by  the  meroofy 
of  Pascal,  in  the  mutilated  edition  which  he  gave  of  the  **  Penofecs" 
aeoompanied  with  poor  and  impertinent  notes,  does  justice  to  the  merit 
of  the  **  Provinciales."    **  The  best  comedies  of  Molidre,"  says  he, 
''  have  not  more  salt  than  the  first  letters,  Bossuet  nothing  more 
sublime  than  the  later  ones."    Pascal  had  the  bditer  of  his  adveraarics 
in  logic,  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  he  had  it  in  reason.    The  field  of 
polemics  is  so  dangerous  and  uncertain,  that  the  first  who  advances  and 
takes  up  a  position  is  almost  certain  to  come  off  worst  in  an  encounter ; 
and  the  sect  that  differs  and  protests  from  another,  having  had  time  ta 
reconnoitre  and  observe  all  the  weak  points  of  its  enemy,  wields  with  a 
double  advantage  the  weapons  either  of  reason  or  of  ridicule.     Thn 
great  difficulty  of  supporting  any  creed,  and  the  great  care  with  which 
the  negation  of  other  creeds  is  supported,  were  never  more  evident  than 
in  this  quarrel.  The  Jansenists  believed  in  predestination ;  the  Molinists, 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  Sorbonne  did  not*— but  the  latter,  not  contented 
with  disbelieving,  pretended  to  explain  the  exact  way  in  which  Provi- 
dence influenced  man  and  did  not  influence  htm ;  and  they  invented  for 
this  purpose  their  grace  tuffitante^  grace  efficace  et  congruente.    They  thus 
gave  but  handles  to  ridicule — they  mi(de  the  advance  and  were  beaten, 
ignorant,  as  they  were,  of  that  great  principle  of  polemical  tactics,  laid 
down  in  irony  by  Pascal  himself,  *<  Que  les  plus  habiles  d'entre  eux  sont 
ceux  qui  intriguent  beaucoup,  qui  parlcnt  pen,  et  qui  n'6crivent  point." 
It  is  curious  how  liberality  and  bigotry,  like  other  moral  contraries, 
change  places  in  the  world's  opinion.     To  plead  the  divine  right  of 
kings  now  would  be  monstrous ;  there  was  a  time  when  such  an  argu* 
ment  was  truly  liberal,  and  advanced  in  the  cause  of  independence.   In 
1614,  it  was  pleaded  by  the  tiers  6tat,  the  commons  in  France,  that 
the  king  held  his  crown  from  God  alone  (it  was  immediately  afler  the 
assassination  of  Henry  IV.);  and  the  clergy  opposed  the  maxim  as  too 
popular,  too  republican,  and  as  subversive  of  the  state.     In  the  same 
manner  we  abhor  the  Jesuits ;  the  very  name  is  a  bugbear  to  our  ears ; 
while  of  old  they  were  certainly  the  most  liberal  of  religious  sects. 
Look  at  their  conduct  in  South  America  and  China ;   they  seem  the 
only  Christians  of  that  age,  in  whom   religion  had  not  extinguished 
common  sense.     Even  in  their  quarrels  with  Jansenism,  it  was  that 
turbulent  sect  of  fanatics  which  was  intolerant,  not  the  Jesuits ;  and  if 
the  Provincial  Letters  triumph  over  the  latter,  and  overwlielm  them 
with  ridicule,  it  is  simply  because  the  good  fathers  and  the  Sorbonne 
sought  to  give  peace  to  the  church  by  the  convenient  method  of  ac- 
cepting one  term  of  the  confession  of  faith  by  five  or  six  different  sig- 
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■Wcftdons.  Sodi  is  religious  tooltitawenjy  that  all  the  persecution  of 
Louis  XIV.  -and  his  Confessor  but  propagated  Jansenism^  wbUe  the 
Rraent  laughed  at  them,  and  they  were  never  heard  of  more. 

The  learned  body  of  the  Sorbonne  soon  found  more  dangerous 
adyersaries  in  the  wits  and  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
There  is  scarcely  a  work  of  one  of  their  pens,  which  it  has  not  condemned. 
The  node  of  pu£9ng  a  book  now  is  very  well  understood.  The  mode 
then  was  to  mingle  in  it  a  considerable  portion  of  impiety;  the  Sorbonne 
took  it  into  consideration,  and  ordered  it  to  be  burned  by  tiM  hangman. 
Three  months'  continual  advertisement  in  the  Tines,  with  an  article 
in  each  periodical,  could  not  attract  so  much  attention  to  a  volume. 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  &g.  all  advertised  their  works 
through  the  means  of  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Parliament.  To  the  first 
of  tbeee  wits,  in  particular,  the  learned  body  formed  a  source  of  ever* 
lasting  fun.  '*  Since  the  invention  of  printing,"  say  Voltane's  Ki^l 
editors,  ^  the  faculty  of  Paris  have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right  of 
uttering  dieir  opinion  in  bad  Latin  on  every  book  that  displeases  them.*' 
Once  in  the  case  of  the  <*£mife,"  I  bdieve,  they  thought  proper  to 
extend  this  privilege,  by  translating  their  condemnation  from  bad  Latin 
into  worse  French.  When  the  **  Belisaire"  was  published  (in  1767),  the 
learned  doctors  were  shocked  to  find,  that  any  author  dared  to  think,  far 
lessprint  as  an  opinion,  that  all  the  heroes  and  sages  of  antiquity  were  not 
damned.  The  Sorbonne,  in  consequence,  thundered  censures  in  bar- 
barons  Latin  and  blundering  French,  and  by  so  doing  supplied  the 
wags  with  fun  and  epigram  for  a  month.  Voltaire  wrote  on  this  ooca* 
sum  his  '*  Trots  Empereurs  en  Sorbonne."    These  three  Emperors  are 

*«  Trajan,  Titus,  ct  Marc  Autele, 

gfuittant  le  bean  s^our  de  la  gloire  immorteUe^ 
our  venir  en  secret  s'amuser  dans  Paris. 
8uelqae  bien  qu*on  puisse  ^tre,  on  veut  changer  de  place  ; 
'est  ^K)urquoi  les  Anglais  sortent  de  leur  pays. 
L'esprit  est  inquiet,  et  de  tout  11  se  lasse ; 
Sourent  un  bienheureux  s'ennuie  en  paradis." 

The  Emperors  are  shown  all  the  lions  of  Paris,  arc  presented  and  con- 
ducted every  where. 

"  lis  voulurent  enfin  tout  voir  et  tout  connaltre; 
Les  boulevards,  la  foire,  et  Top^ra  bouffon, 
L'^cole  oh  Loyola  corrompit  la  raison, 
Les  quatre  ikcult^,  et  jusqu'k  la  Sorbonne. 

lis  entrent  dans  Potable  oh  les  docteurs  fourr^ 
Rumtnaient  Saint  Thomas,  et  prenaient  leurs  degr^. 
Au  s^jour  de  Vergo,  Ribaudier  en  personne 
Estropiait  alors  un  discouirs  en  latin. 
Quel  latin,  juste  ciel  1  les  hdros  de  I'eropire 
Se  mordaient  les  cinq  doigts  pour  s'empecher  de  rire.'' 

The  old  Romans  find  no  favour  among  the  theologians,  and  are 
astoni&hed  to  find  themselves  damned  and  condemned  to  all  eternity. 
After  some  witty  expostulation  they  make  their  retreat,  while  their 
guides  excuse  themselves  by  having  mistaken  the  mansion, 

'*  Nous  pensions  en  efiet  vous  mener  en  Sorbonne  ; 
Et  I'on  vous  a  conduit  aux  Petites-maisons.*' 

But  French  philosophy  is  not  indebted  to  the  Sorbonne  for  its  fame* 
bestowing  censures  alone :  as  an  university  it  prods>ced  Turgot  and 
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Horellet.  There  Ase  few  books  more  deUghtfal  to  tbe  man  of  letters 
titan  retfospectiTe  glaneea  and  reoonections  of  school  and  college : 
even  the  simple  account  by  Maitnontel  of  his  country  college,  wbet^ 
his  maintenance  and  education  cost  his  parents  the  serious  sum  of  foar 
or  five  louis  arjear,  is  interesting.  The  account  of  the  Sorbonne,  in 
the  commeaoement  of  Morellet's  Memoirs,  threw  for  me  an  interest 
over  thoise  ruins,  which  more  than  out-balanced  all  odious  association 
widi  its  bigot  decrees.  The  Abba's  description  of  the  life  he  led  there, 
bis  connexions  with  Torgot  and  the  Briennes,  recall  those  haj^y  times 
of  one's  own  life,  when  study  was  a  business,  forming  the  seriotts  siib- 
jeet  of  thought  and  topic  of  conversation — when  the  world  of  philo- 
sophy and  literature  was  fresh  befere  us,  our  only  world  in  view — be- 
Ibre  we  had  learned  its  petty  history,  and  tasted  of  its  paasiona— b^re 
we  bad  fetfaomed  ksshulow  waters,  and  found  its  depths  but  inso^iism 
and  invective. 

Had  the  ignorant  wretches  of  the  Revolution  known  even  of  die  nmae 
of  Turgot  as  connected  with  the  Sorbonne,  they  would  have  respected 
it  as  little  as  that  of  Richelieu.  Indeed  they  were  not  guided  ao  much 
by  ind^natiQn  against  any  name,  as  by  the  mere  itch  to  destroy. 

*'  So  fall  of  Tslour,  that  they  smote  the  sir 
For  breathiDg  in  their  fiices.'^ 

The  year  18£0  was,  I  believe,  the  sera  of  my  first  visit  to  the  Sor- 
bonne, and  of  my  consequent  meditations.  A  year  or  two  rolled  over 
the  pilgrim's  head  in  other  climes  and  peregrinations,  and  the  beginning 
df  IS^S  found  him  once  more  in  Paris,  and  in  company  with  his  literary 
friends.  They  spoke  of  Villemain,  of  his  genius,  and  of  his  eloquence 
as  a  lecturer,  and  I  determined  to  hear  him.  It  was  in  the  Sorbonne  he 
gave  his  course,  and  I  arrived  there  an  hour  before  the  time  in  order 
to  procure  admittance — and  lo  !  the  Sorbopne  was  gay,  spruce,  and  in 
full  repair  :  green  was  no  longer  the  livery  of  its  court-yard,  nor  sooty 
gloom  that  of  its  walls ;  and  a  neat  and  elegant  hall  lately  fitted  up, 
was  crammed  even  to  sufifocation  with  all  the  young  students  in  Paris 
that  could  gain  admission.  Villemain  was  all  the  rage,  and  here  were 
united  at  his  audience  the  various  characters  of  the  metropolis — the 
unkemped,  spectacled  head  of  the  student  of  the  Pays  Latin — the 
young,  Angliciiied  Exquisite  of  the  Ghaussee  d'Antin — the  Englishman 
himself,  with  his  blank  gravity  of  countenance,  standing  and  perspiring 
in  the  crowd,  for  the  sake  of  the  *  have  to  say,*  and  the  German  with  his 
unmistakeable  square  coimtenance.  At  the  foot  of  the  lecturer's  seat 
were  chairs  for  the  most. distinguished  auditors.  It  was  just  afler  the 
disturbances  among  the  students,  the  dissolution  of  the  School  of 
Medicine,  and  the  destitution  of  sll  the  liberal  professors.  Exprea- 
sions  of  censure  or  applause  were  strictly  forbidden.  In  spite  of 
this,  the  entrance  of  General  Foy  excited  a  considerable  tumult,  and  the 
cheers  of  his  admirers  could  not  be  kept  down.  Soon  afler,  the  Due 
de  Montmorency  made  his  appearance — he  had  lately  read  a  recanta- 
tion of  the  liberal  opinions  he  had  professed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution — and  the  Duke  was  saluted  by  a  general  hcm^  and  laugh, 
that  disconcerted  him  much  more  than  any  hissing  could  have  done. 

Villemain  at  length  made  his  appearance — an  insignificant,  mean- 
looking  personage,  with  his  head  thrown  back.  He  was  the  image  of 
Curran,  and  his  cjy^  was  as  piercing  and  as  full  of  genius  as  that  of  the 
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Irish  orator.  He  mingled  4m»  ^ofbti^  fliuigwkinisdf  back,  held  forth  a 
¥ery  qervous  hand,  and  began.  His  lecture  was  professedly  on  Elo« 
^uence ;  on  which  theine»  apropos  to>«ys«y  .thing  and  nothing  at  all,  he 
discussed  any  topic,  and  digressed  as  abruptly  as  Suearne.  He  b^an 
with  Plutarch,  and  spoke  so  eloquently  and  ignorautly  of  that  learned 
Theban  as  to  convince  me  that  he* was  not. much  fiiurtber  acquainted 
with  the  great  biographer  than  tke^num-  tsanslfitien.  of  Amyot  could 
supply  him.  He  callml  Plutarcb  ekiquenty  and  b»<  sailed  Lucian  elo- 
quent, so  that,  if  he  had  not  ^rery  ^rroneoua  ideasy  be  at  least  made  use 
of  a  very  strange  Toeabulaiytr  Noiwithstattding  these  blunders,  acute 
and  epigrammatic  talent  shone  in  every  thing  he  said ;  and  he  was  evi- 
dently one  of  that  numeraus  class  of  ^^tfrnAeanf^  wbpsdo  not  care  much 
what  ihey  say,  provided  thejF-  ■mktt.^a.pstait-  He  has  given  fre- 
quent instances  of  tUa  M«e^  smd  sihfao«g^  •Iwia^iiiost  ihe  oid|  pro- 
fessor allowed  to  possess  his  chair  by  the  government,  still  bis  seecet 
princi^^,  or  the  gcneraus  tcQdtfra.<y«  tetunJ*to  ganiusy  lead  him  fre- 
quently in  mossenta  of  wacmtb  tAto  downright  HberaliMA.  Hi^  actions, 
however,  are  as  codbrmable  as  cui  be  wished ;  he  votsd  for  tl^  ad- 
mission of  fVejrssfamis  to*  the  coademy— ««lie  great  t^st^f-  an  aciidw- 
cian's  ultraism ;  abd  upould.  I  dsore  say,  do  the  same  to-morrow  for  any 
archbishop — ^he  of  Lyons  always  exceptedt 

To  continue  an  account  of  bis  lecture,  a  comparison  between  Lfician 
and  Voltaire  was  excellent.  From  Lucian  he  went  ^o  Justin,  Tertyl- 
lian,  and  the  early  fatliers,  and  hejre  his  vocabulary  came  certainly  to 
have  sense,  for  then  there  is  eloquence.  As  Villemain  extemporizes, 
he  often  digresses;  and  though  occupied  with  antiquity,  he  is  very  fond 
of  slipping  from  the  classic  stilts  into  the  disputes  of  mod^n  times. 
Apropos  des  bottes^  he  continues  to  discuss  in  almost  every  lecture  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  classic  and  romantic  school.  And  it  is  not 
at  all  extraordinary  to  hear  him  argue  to-day  ia  a  tone  diametrically 
oppcwito  to  his  arguments  of  yesterday. 

Villemain  has  published  a  Life  ofCfromwell,  praised  by  the  Quarterly 
Review,  and  not  admired  in  France*  He  has  also  lately  published  a 
volume  of  Melanges,  containing  Eloges,  otherwise  Essays,  on  Mon- 
taigne, Montesquieu,  and  others,  all  finely  written,  and  far  more  worthy 
of  notice  than  many  a  foreign  volume  reviewed  in  England.  He  will 
yet,  I  have  no  doubt,  establish  a  reputation  superior  to  any  literary  chap- 
racter  of  the  present  day  in  France. 

Such  is  the  only  name  and  personage  that  now  supports  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Sorbonne,  and  who  resembles  the  fiSrvid  and  fickle  genius 
of  profane  learning,  pushing  from  her  stool  the  superannuated  deity  of 
scholastic  divinity,  and  forcing  the  old  walls  of  the  Sorbonne  to  echo 
in  praise  the  names  it  most  abhorred.  Who  knows,  however,  but  that 
under  the  fostering  influence  of  the  Bourbon  princes,  the  old  goddess 
may  revive: — '*  pa  viendra,  pa  viendra,"  as  the  popular  and  prophetic 
chanson  says! 
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Poor  RobinU  Prophecy. 

When  girls  prefer  old  lovers. 

When  merchants  scoff  at  gain. 
When  Thurtell's  skull  discovers 

What  passM  tn  Thurtell's  braiti : 
When  farms  contain  no  growlers, 

No  pig-tail  Wapping-waily 
Then  spread  your  lark-nets,  fowlers. 

For  sure  the  sky  will  fall. 

When  Boston  men  love  banter. 

When  loan-contractors  sleep, 
When  Chancery-pleadings  canter. 

And  common-law  ones  creep  : 
When  topers  swear  that  claret 's 

The  vilest  drink  of  all ; 
Then,  housemaids,  quit  your  garrets. 

For  sure  the  sky  will  (all. 

When  Southey  leagues  with  Wooller, 

When  dandies  shew  no  shape^ 
When  fiddlers'  heads  are  fuller 

Than  that  whereon  they  scrape  : 
When  doers  turn  to  talkers. 

And  Quakers  love  a  ball ; 
Then  hurry  home,  street-walkers. 

For  sure  the  sky  will  fall. 

When  lads  from  Cork  or  Newry 

Won't  broach  a  whisky  flask. 
When  comedy  at  Drury 

Again  shall  lift  her  mask  : 
When  peerless  Kitty  utters 

Her  airs  in  tuneless  squall. 
Then,  cats,  desert  your  gutters. 

For  sure  the  sky  will  fall. 

When  worth  dreads  no  detractor. 

Wit  thrives  at  Amsterdam, 
And  manager  and  actor 

Lie  down  like  kid  and  lamb ; 
When  bard  with  bard  embraces. 

And  critics  cease  to  maul. 
Then,  travellers,  mend  your  paces. 

For  sure  the  sky  will  &U. 

• 

When  men,  who  leave  off  business 

With  butter-cups  to  play. 
Find  in  their  heads  no  dizziness. 

Nor  long  for  "  melting  day :" 
When  cits  their  pert  Mount-pleasants 

Deprive  of  poplars  tall ; 
Then,  poachers,  prowl  for  pheasants, 

For  sure  the  sky  will  fall. 
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tHE      CROWN      OF      VICTORY. 

A  Toltfnm  la  Motte  F&uqvS. 

Thb  celebrated  sculptor  and  goldsmith  of  Tuscany,  master  Benve- 
unto  Cellini,  was  on  a  fine  summer's  evening  returning  from  Fontaine- 
bleau,  where  he  had  presented  to  King  Francis  the  First  several  plans 
for  the  embellishment  of  that  palace.  He  looked  vexed  and  an^^ry,  as 
was  his  wont  when  he  met  with  obstacles  either  in  his  way  of  life  br  in 
his  art ;  and  how  rarely  are  these  spared  even  to  the  favourites  of  for- 
tune !  But  such  was  not  Ma^l^r  Benvenuto's  mode  of  reasoning.  He 
was  determined  to  have  his  own  way  though  he  should  fight  for  it. 
His  anger  increased  as  he  approached  the  metropolis,  and  felt  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  close  city  air ;  stopping  short,  he  turned  the  head  of  his 
richly  caparisoned  mule  across  a  meadow,  grumbling  all  the  while* 
**  If  I  had  but  my  beautiful  drawings  and  designs  safely  out  of  this  in- 
fernal city,  and  my  two  brave  Italian  companions  by  my  side,  never 
should  King  Francis  or  his  metropolis  see  me  more.  I  should  imme- 
diately ride  on  towards  my  lordly  Florence*  where  I  left  the  most 
sublime  works  of  art  unfinished;  works  which  the  brutes  in  this 
country  know  not  how  to  value.     Even  King  Francis ** 

Here  he  stopped,  looking  round  him  almost  shy,  as  if  he  thought 
the  king  could  have  heard  him.  Soon  however  he  began  again: 
*'  Yet,  one  can  not  help  respecting  him  afVer  all ;  and  it  is  worth  the 
journey  and  all  the  vexation  I  have  had,  to  know  how  one  feels  in  the 
presence  of  such  a  mighty  warlike  king !  What  a  pity  he  is  not  as 
handsome  as  he  is  great !" 

Following  this  train  of  thought,  he  rode  on  slowly  but  more  cheer- 
fully, without  noticing  his  road  or  thinking  of  its  end ;  his  bold  and 
manly  features  assumed  a  more  placid  expression,  and  before  his 
mind's  eye  there  rose  the  form  of  a  royal  hero,  as  commanding  and 
handsome  in  body  as  powerful  in  mind.  His  mule  had  in  the  mean 
time,  without  direction,  taken  a  narrow  little-firequented  path,  which  led 
through  gardens  and  inclosed  fields  to  a  single  cottage. 

Of  a  sudden  Master  Benvenuto  was  roused  from  hit  reverie  by  a 
shrill  voice  calling  his  name ;  the  trampling  of  a  horse  was  heard  at  the 
same  time.  With  the  speed  of  lightning  he  had  his  long  double-edged 
poniard  in  his  right,  a  well-loaded>  pistol  in  his  left  hand,  and  thus, 
springing  nimbly  from  his  mule  and  placing  himself  behind  it  as  behind 
a  wall,  he  called  out  through  the  increasing  darkness  of  the  evening : 
**  Though  you  be  one  or  ten  or  twenty,  come  on,  ye  robbers  and  mur- 
derers !  come  on  I  You  shall  soon  see  that  you  have  to  do  not  only 
with  a  clever  artist  but  with  a  brave  undaunted  soldier,  who  has  already 
laid  low  more  than  a  hundred  of  your  description  never  to  rise  again ! 
Come  on,  ye  rascals,  I  say  I" 

The  new  comer  stopt  his  little  spirited  animal,  and  said  lauding : 
**  Mon  dieu  et  mon  p^re  1  What  noise  to  no  purpose  1  Don*t  you 
know  me,  Maitre  Cellini  ?'*— "  What !  is  it  you.  Doctor  V  said  Ben- 
venuto angrily ;  '*  how  come  yon  to  overpower  an  honest  man  with 
your  stormy  vociferations?  You  may  be  a  clever  physician,  but  it 
seems  you  know  but  little  how  to  behave  when  travelling,  and  that 
might  in  this  instance  have  ^ost  yon  ymn*  Kife,  and  occasioned  me  much 
grief  and  inconvenience  hereafter?" 
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"  Infiniment  oblige/'  said  thi  Frenchban  with  a  polite  bow,  and 
then  continued  as  before  in  his  broken  Italian,  '*  You  talk  of  travelling : 
is  it  =a  journey  frOtotowiift^llii^'liCtK  cdttage^f*^  ^TrawUfngis  tra- 
velling," said  Benvenuto  very  seriously^  apun  mountjng  I&  ,pxule, 
'^titid\hdiii^i6}Qi^'jo^ifhey'\nigHhd^^e^  yot^Bfta^ the  next 

"  I  live,  however,**  said  Doctor'  P^ttiW'Uglit^ ;  ailff*ft31i  a^ed 
ifh^Keii  hl^  ffUbiOa-'hdv^  the' i^le^iiTe  i(nd^oA6^of 'Mdst^t^C^ini's 


titd.  '  N<if  U«ui  ttie  coi^aint  'irimiS '  fanfi^h^  T^d  ^cmse^lfli'  j^kf^eljit 


'•  »Nrfn8eiiS^i*'-e*fedfBfent«nuto,  togffly.  '"•Totifi^tfehed*P5Bui^  air 
ha»  Mui«f<  kM  '  Thttd  ikir  yod  are  right ;  but  this  fthn  Svbn't  eiirelhidti. 
Alljbnr  ^riitlch  M  is  fit  tb  )^is)on  or  stille*  tttiyh'onei^t  i»otfH  t'an^ 
Drily  ki&ttMiiBH^d  that  your  vetj  dogs  tlcm't  drop  fl^&tt  lilbi  t)ioii^  ttiat  are 
'sent*ftitd«the'*n«phide  grotto  ftesrtr  Naples!"        "    ^'    '     '  '     .^J" 

i^  6^/»  eii^d  th^frenAman  in  a  great  pasrfon,  '•"ybtr  d^  tonifrfeiay 
in  flle'Wr^ngf.  'France  wjoys  the  very  best  ^limatei*  andlw  air  is  the 
Trtfer^feflAirlotttf  thit  cto  bc.*^  V  -        "^   ^  ^  "^  ' 

'  B^ft'lli^Jeqiialfy  nigry  D^ian  interru^d'tMifjpatWcftic  s^bch\  sav- 
ing :  "  And  what  do  you  talk  of  a  sick  heart  ?  'I  ttff  ybu,  m^  ftl^ar^'df 
th^  fri^M^  Lnil^'ts  more  sound  th^  your's.  Hkye  nbt'I  y^h'him  ^t 
Mihki  jpttf^rai  thfe  taost  wonderful  games  and  ^^ertktsi  wfth  iMgree 
«if«a^fifiy  «hd  VIrMifth,  a^if^ofr  only  theyoutltftdDfoscuritf,  but^t^eer- 
ful  Mercury,  the  messeng^  of  the  g;ods  himself,  had  descended' to 
*Mi  4stkk  atid'  adopted  bis  -  firome  f  How  Will' '  yon  nbW^  ^ef^&Vde 
tti%<'ttiat  Ms'heftrt  is  not  sound  ?  It  is  this  tAibbdlicd  air  aiohe  th4 
4ifll«'l]^,'<iuid>  that  yion  must  counteract,  that  klonW! ''  AHd^,  Sfri^^l^e 
HttdM.'idofflftg his eapivkh  «mfe<gned' respect,- ^^ii ^Ir^^fcian'IiS^yb'i^ 
-Me  of^tbe  Most«Eperieyiced  and  learned  I  ever1cnfe«^,  imti^i'  be  jiil^ces^- 
M^^'itf'tiifo  won4tt)as  struggle  agafaist  the  nature  of  riie^cotitttl'y.** 

'•  Infiniment  oblig6,  Maitfe  CetKni.  I  aho'^oVisidiir  ^Bu  aS'A^llrft 
seifipuw<«liJAt  n^er  HVed,''  r^ttiid  the  F^'^nchmkn,  likewise  dol!A^||^his 
^boiift«<l  Mid  fiowiag  <le^ly.  He  Mded,  parfbctH^recoiefed'iyom  ^tl 
hia  former  anger,  '*  I  hope  to  give  you  a  proof  ih  ybur  ffiebdV  ^kse 
^M^yonr  lliV06tMle opinion  ^f  me  has  not  d^H^vM  ydn.^  ";  *  '  ''^ 
' '  At  ^tMi  moittent  the  ridbrs  halted  4>efbte  ^e%de  ficrmh'otise: '  fhi 
stbifltntooik^oaM  to  provide  well  Ibr  the  itole^  and  hft  oWti  h^s^,'^tod 
ErtMNwiiBd^wii^  noisilesft  steps,  ace(MpAh«eA'by^9en^iiUt&,"ih^ 
stairs  which  led  to  the  apartment  of  the  flitck  pointer.' "  ^\M  Haid  bb« 
t»HeS  fkrt>m  tbe  ysird  the  li^t  of  the  win<iow,  which  $ffio*ir^'  bri]^Iit  and 
ial»«biiMi^h'tfier^aves  of  th«  trees'  before  it,  ind  ^  *hc*^11bi»«d  \ht 
tfMtxiy)h«'ibegMito  huTfi  the  words  tMT  m  Italian  S6rinet,  '^'ATlil'Vl^lce 
otubrid^  I^ImM^  fiMmdiv"      *>      '  '"   '^>  ''^  "^ 

"Btltniier  ph3riifefaffi  mlM«filyM€rt%pled'h}i«,  ^»Mspttrfrtgfrt<6liiir'«r 
ioledl^  igMibulatkms  ? '  •*^fthiV  de  ''pfOe«i^'ftrtiritenafiV"Ma?t*-e 
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all  day  long,  which  I  have  no  means  to  preTent,  yet  you  must  not 
begin  too/' 

"  Well,  well,'*  answered  Benvenuto»  *'  you  are  the  master  in  these 
diings ;  I  ohey  blindly/'  The  physician  shook  his  hand,  and  they  ear 
tered  the  room  of  the  painter  Luigi* 

The  pale  youth,  paler  in  the  clear  light  of  a  lamp  suspended  from 
the  ceiling,  sat  beside  a  large  table  of  books  and  papers,  reading  a 
paper  which  he  seemed  to  have  but  just  then  written.  A  melancholy 
smile  played  on  his  handsome  face,  and  he  scarcely  noticed  the  opening 
of  the  door.  But  when  Benvenuto  called  out,  "  By  all  the  saints  I 
that  is  my  Luigi  1  and  yet  it  is  not  himself  either  !*'  the  youth  arose 
in  joyful  surprise,  and  hastened  to  throw  himself  into  his  friend's  arms. 
In  making  this  attempt  he  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  from  weak- 
ness, had  not  Cellini's  strong  arms  caught  and  supported  him.  Affected 
at  seeing  his  friend  in  this  state,  Benvenuto  turned  round  to  the 
physician,  who  shook  his  head  full  of  melancholy  meaning,  so  that  the 
Italian  cried  out  with  a  voice  unusually  soft :  "  By  heaven  f  nothing  is 
more  foolish  than  thus  to  fall  sick  in  the  very  prime  of  youth ! 
Cottlds't  thou  not  resist  a  little  better  the  thick  air  of  this  vile  Pari% 
Luigi  ?  And  has  the  divine  spark  of  genius  been  given  thee  to  no 
better  purpose,  than  to  be  extinguished  by  the  first  breath  of  this  foul 
atmosphere  ?  For  shame,  my  lad ;  the  eagle  is  not  made  to  creep  on 
the  ground  catching  mice !" 

**  Catching  mice  1"  repeated  Luigi,  smiling,  "  not  that  ezactlv.  He 
despises  the  lowly  booty  ;  but  even  the  eagle  may  be  pinioned  to  the 
ground,  his  wings  broken,  he  soars  no  longer,  and  yet  he  may  not 
die." 

Benvenuto  started  back.  ''  Boy/'  said  he,  **  think  not  of  such  fright* 
ful  similes.  Come,  quick  now ;  show  me  your  workshop.  I  have 
bec^  so  completely  overwhelmed  by  all  the  noble  works  of  art  which 
the  French  king  has  laid  on  my  shoulders,  as  if  I  were  one  of  the 
beaven-storming  giants,  that  I  have  never  been,  since  thy  arrival  in  this 
hateful  city,  to  see  thee  in  thy  workshop.  But  now  show  me  thy  latest 
paintings  and  the  newest  designs  and  sketches/' 

But  the  youth,  slowly  shaking  his  head  with  its  long  glossy  curlsy 
■aid  with  a  painful  smile,  '^WoriLshop! — paintings! — sketches! — ^I 
can  psint  no  longer !" 

Benvenuto  at  this  rose,  with  indignation  in  his  mien,  exclaiming — 
*'  And  thou  still  livest  deprived  of  the  heavenly  gift !  thou,  who 
hadst  already  reached  such  perfection,  who  didst  live  only  in  the 
smiles  of  genius,  and  hadst  no  joy  but  in  thy  noble  art  I  and  yet  thoa 
livest  deprived  of  this  heavenly  gift  ! " 

"  Not  much  longer,  I  think,"  said  Luigi,  softly ;  but  the  angry  Ben- 
venuto, regardless  of  the  gentle  tone,  continued  in  his  loud  manner — 
**  And  if  thou  art  no  longer  a  painter,  wherefore  come  into  this  country 
at  the  call  of  its  monarch  ?  Shall  the  Italian  name  become  a  mockery 
among  these  hyperborean  barbarians,  because  thou  sittest  in  vain  before 
the  canvass  and  no  heavenly  forms  are  created  by  thy  hands  ?  Woe  to 
thee !  What  hast  thou  done?  Or  is  it  only  in  this  infernal  city  that 
thy  art  has  forsaken  thee?  Then  will  I  depart  from  hence  immediately 
with  my  companions,  escaping,  in  God's  name,  from  the  influence  of 
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this  .90ttl-4^rifpiiu:i  ait,  imd  baaten  with  all  possible  speed  to  out* 
bloomingft  8uiQioy»  inspiring  native  Italy!  Thee  will  I  take  with' me, 
Luigi ;  and  believe  .me,  under  the  genial  influence  of  our  Italian  air, 
thy  hi^ly-gifted  soul  will  again  teem  with  most  noble  works  of  art  !** 

But  Luigi  ^hook  his  head  with  an  expression  of  such  violent  pain  in 
his  «ounti$naacet  that  even  Benvenuto  observed  it,  and  stopped  siiort  in 
the  midst  of  hi;)  powerful  eloquence. 

.  *^  Never  jshall  I  see  Italy  more !"  said  Luigi ;  ^  there,'  even  there,  I 
IgKt  the  art  of  painting ;  but  I  would  not  believe  that  it  had  forsaken 
me  for  ever,  and,  therefore,  accepted  the  king's  gracious  offer  to  repair 
hither,  ho^iiM:  that,  in  a  foreign  land,  the  broken  wmgs  of  genius 
might  agmn.be,  healed.  My  mind,  Benvenuto!  is  not  yet  annihi- 
lated,  its  soaring  npt  wholly  stopped  ;  I  feel  it  when  I  read  the  works  of 
our  immortal  poets^  or  when  I  feel  myself  inspired,  and  try  to  Ax  tny 
thoughts  in  words.  But  colours,  or  even  drawing,—*—**  he  stopped 
and  seemed  to  ahudder  as  the  idea  occurred  to  him — **  no,  no !  hever 
can.  I  paint  again !" 

"  But  tell  me,  in  the  name  of  Heaveu— •**  Benvenuto  was  not 
permitted  to  finish  his  violent  apostrophe ;  for  the  sound  of  coacK 
wheels  was  heard,  and  Doctor  Petitpr^  exclaimed  with  astonishment 
in  his  broken  Italian  —  **  Parbleu !  you  have  visitors  who  com^  in 
toacbes>!    You  are  a  fortunate  man  !** 

In  those  times  a  coach  was  a  very  rare  luxury,  only  used  by  people  ^f 
the  highest  rank,  so  that  even  Benvenuto  asked  with  wonder — **  Are 
these  royal  beauties,  thou  unfortunate  yet  happy  man,  who  come  to  see 
thee  here  in  thy  retirement?*' 

And  Luigi  replied,  smiling — "  My  visitors  are  not  of  such  high  rank 
as  you  suppose,  my  kind  friend.  It  is,  indeed,  a  lady  who  is  coming, 
but  neither  a  beauty  nor  a  princess,  only  the  old  lady  Isabel,  the  house- 
keeper of  the  Marquise  de  Comminges,  whom  her  mistress  sends  here 
twioe  every  week,  out  of  noble  compassion,  to  inquire  after  my  health, 
and  JU>  bring  me  refreshments." 

'*  How  1"  cried  the  delighted  physician,  "  you  are  under  the  protee- 
tion  of  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Comminges,  die  most  noble  and  most 
beautiful  lady  at  Court.    Then  you  are  safe  indeed.    You  can  want 

nothing ! " 

Benvenuto,  enraged  at  this  notion  and  at  the  Doctor's  bad  Italian, 
refealed  after  him—"  Want  nothing !  want  nothing,  indeed !  Can  your 
Madame  become  his  muse,  to  reawaken  in  him  the  lovely  genius  he 
haa  lost  ?  Can  she  heal  his  broken  spirit;  for,  whatever  my  friend  may 
say,  when  art  is  lost,  life  is  worthless?  And  you  can  talk  of  wanting 
nothing  2    How  beastly  I'' 

*'  Beastly,'^  repeated  the  Doctor,  almost  choking  at  the  word,  and 
giM^^iag-  the  silver  handle  of  his  sword* 

But  BenvenUito's  double-edged  poniard  instantly  glittered  high  in  the 
a*!,  and  the  gtim  seulptor  cried—-*'  Draw  out  that  thiog  one  inch 
ikrtherf  aifd  this  noble  weapon  shall  lay  thee  dead  at  ray  feet  I*' 

**  Gentlsnen  do  not  fight  in  that  manner,''  said  .^he  Doctor,  with- 
dravliog  hit haad  from  the  sword-hilt:  **  besides,  there  is  a  sick  man 
in  the  room,  and  a  lady  on  the  stairs ;  I  have  been  too  liasty.  This  is  no 
time,  Mr.  Cellini,  to  talk  of  such  things ; — afterwards,  if  you  please." 
Benvenuto  had  no  time  to  answer,  for  a  richly  dressed  servant  of  the 
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Marqufae  opened  the  door  to  announce  lady  Isabel,  who  came  by  the 
order  of  her  mistress. 

Luigi  immediately  uttered  his  grateful  thanks  for  the  honour  done 
him  ;  and  the  lady  Isabel,  a  singular  figure,  stepped,  or  rather  tottered 
into  the  room,  dressed  like  a  widowed  matron,  bent  forward  over  a 
highly  ornamented  crutch-stick,  her  face  hidden  under  a  large  cap  with 
a  veil,  through  which  only  a  number  of  grizzled  locks,  arranged  high  on 
the  forehead  in  the  fashion  of  the  times,  were  visible.  She  stopped  be- 
ibre  the  patient,  who  made  an  attempt  to  rise  to  receive  her ;  but  she  said 
in  a  low  voice,  almost  smothered  by  a  short  cough — *'  1  request.  Sir,  that 
you  won't  rise,  and  destroy,  by  an  ill-timed  politeness,  the  good  inten- 
tion of  my  mistress."  The  old  servant,  grey-haired  like  the  lady,  had 
in  the  mean  time  placed  a  large  basket,  filled  with  choice  fruit,  old  wine, 
and  other  rare  refections,  on  the  table ;  and  now  at  a  sign  from  the  lady 
Isabel,  disappeared  with  a  low  bow.  The  latter  then  said,  restraining 
her  cough  as  in  duty  bound — '*  In  order  that  these  strange  gentlemen 
may  not  impute  improper  motives  to  my  mistress,  on  account  of  her 
compassion  for  this  young  painter's  sufferings,  I  must  beg  leave  to  in- 
form them  that  Madame  la  Marquise  never  saw  him  in  her  life ;  Master 
liuigi  himself  will  be  able  to  give  you  his  word  of  honour  that  he  never 
enjoyed  the  sight  of  my  beauteous  lady." 

On  Luigi's  assenting  to  this,  Doctor  Petitpr6  sighed  and  said — 
*'  Alas,  my  friend,  how  much  then  have  you  lost !  I  would  not  give 
the  honour  and  pleasure  of  having  seen  with  these  my  own  eyes  Madame 
la  Marquise  de  Comminges — no,  not  for  all  the  days  I  have  yet  to  live." 

The  lady  Isabel  made  an  effort  to  rise  from  her  seat  to  thank  the 
Doctor  with  an  elegant  curtsey  for  his  compliment  to  her  mistress ;  and 
the  Doctor  returned  her  politeness  with  a  very  low  and  graceful  bow. 

Luigi,.  though  now  sick  and  melancholy,  had  once  a  cheerful  heart, 
and  could'  hardly  refrain  from  laughing  .loudly  at  this  scene ;  and 
Benvenuto  bit  his  lips,  and  made  such  singular  grimaces  to  hide  the 
same  inclination,  that  the  two  objects  of  their  merriment  must  have 
become  aware  of  it,  had  not  the  physician  remained  unusually  long 
in  the  humble  position  he  assumed  on  making  his  bow,  and  risen  but 
slowly  and  gradually,  and  had  not  the  lady  Isabel,  on  sitting  down 
again,  been  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  which  noise  drowned 
Luigi's  laugh. 

The  lady  after  this  finished  her  explanation,  saying — *'  My  mistress 
has  seen  several  beautiful  pictures  which  this  noble  artist, finished  be-^ 
fore  he  lefl  Italy ;  she  has  likewise  heard  so  much  to  his  praise  firom  a 
learned  countryman  of  his,  that  she  not  only  deigns  to  relieve  his  suf- 
ferings as  far  as  lies  in  her  power,  but  even  sends  me,  her  trusty  ser- 
vant, whom  age  and  long-withered  charms  screen  from  slander, 
repeatedly  to  inquire  in  person  afVer,  and  bring  her  news  of  this  noble 
artist's  health.'.' 

Doctor  Petitpr6  needed  all  his  politeness  and  good  breeding  to  re- 
frain from  interrupting  the  lady  Isabel,  so  much  was  he  deb'ghted  with 
his  own  cleverness  by  means  of  which  he  so  easily  comprehended  all  the 
circumstances  and  relations  of  this  affair.  At  length  he  began  with 
these  words — '*  Yes,  yes !  it  is  the  celebrated  advocate  who  brought 
the  pictures  from  Italy,  who  has  spoken  so  favourably  of  Master  Luigi 
here — is  it  not  T    It  is  Master  Giovanni  Sansone,  is  it  not  ?" 
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The  lady  liiabel  seemed  extremely  ill  pleased  with  the  Doctor's 
speech ;  rising  as  quickly  as  her  infirtnity  would  permit,  and  giving 
Luiffi  a  kind  nod,  she  walked  towards  the  door.  The  physician,  not 
the  least  avv^are  of  her  displeasure,  insisted  on  seeing  her  down  stairs  to 
her  carriage^  aiid  would  not  be  denied ;  but  talked  and  complimented 
her  all  the  while. 

Hardly  had  these  two  left  the  room,  when  Benvenuto  stepped  up  to 
his  friend,  and  said  with  anxious  hurry — "  Luigi,  when  that  gossiping 
doctor  named  Giovanni  Sansone,  you  grew  pale  as  death.  Does  any 
danger  threaten  thee  from  that  man's  arriving  ?  Tell  me  quickly,  and 
I  shall  know,  like  a  clever  sportsman,  who  draws  th&attack  of  a  furiooa 
boar  from  the  weak  or  defenceless  upon  himself,  to  step  between  my 
friend  and  the  danger  which  threatens  him  I  Say,  what  is  between 
thee  and  Sansone !" 


Luigi  replied  with  a  gentle  smile — "  Master  Giovanni  means  me  no 
harm  T 

"  Tell  me,  then,  and  speak  before  that  old  gossip  of  a  doctor  returns, 
what  is  it  that  affected  thee  so  powerfully  ?" 

*'  That  is  too  long  a  story,  my  Beixvenuto,  to  be  told  in  so  short  a 
time  ;  when  next  I  see  thee,  thou  shalt  know  it/' 

'^  No,  no ;  tell  me  now.  While  that  old  pantaloon  Petitpr^  is  eon- 
ducting  his  columbine  down  stairs  into  her  coach,  you  might  give  me 
a  relation  of  the  siege  of  Troy ;  but  you  have  already  lost  so  much 
time,  make  a  better  use  of  the  rest." 

"  Indeed,  my  Benvenuto,''  said  Luigi, "  I  may  tell  thee  all  in  a  few  words. 
It  is  nothing,  but  that  at  Milan  I  saw  the  wife  of  Master  Sansone,  the  an- 
gelic Laura  Sansone,  and  she  stole  my  heart  I  lived  sometime  guHtr 
less  and  happy  in  her  smiles.  She  was  the  sun  of  my  life ;  and  at  last 
I  was  permitted  to  paint  her  portrait.  But  whoever  represented  the 
sun  unpunished  ?  It  is  true  I  saw  with  delight  the  increasing  success 
of  my  work  ;  but  the  delusion  of  my  senses  also  increased.  One  day, 
when,  sitting  before  the  canvass,  I  expected  the  arrival  of  my  heavenly 
ideali  overcome  with  love,  I  sunk  upon  my  knees  before  the  picture, 
and  breathed  a  kiss  upon  the  lovely  lips  !  But  Madonna  Laura  had  in 
the  mean  time  entered  unperceived  by  me,  and  said  with  severe  anger, 
*'  Arise,  and  leave  the  picture  with  me,  unfinished  as  it  is.  You  shall  never 
see  me  more !  You  have  degraded  your  art  by  idolatry,  and  violated 
the  respect  you  owe  to  me  by  offensive  folly  I"  She  turned  from  me, 
and  I  left  her  ;  since  that  time  I  have  never  been  able  to  paint,  or  even 
to  look  at  a  picture.    That  is  all  I  have  to  aay." 

"  And  he  tells  all  this,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  trifle,"  cried  the  enthu* 
siastic  Benvenuto.  '^  My  Luigi,  that  any  part  of  my  life  or  art  has  ever 
been  worthy  of  notice,  I  owe  to  the  gracious  looks  which  Madonna 
Porcia  Chigi,  full  of  purity  and  sweetness,  gave  me,  when  t  was  only  a 
student  and  mere  beginner.  In  the  history  of  my  life  I  have  given  an 
account  of  it,  both  for  our  contemporaries  and  for  posterity.  But, 
alas !  if  Madonna  Porcia  had  so  turned  away  from  me,  then  there  would  ^ 
have  existed  no  Benvenuto  Cellini ;  at  least,  it  would  not  have  been 
worth  while  to  write  or  read  his  history.  How  must  thou,  my  poor 
Luigi ** 

Here  Doctor  Petitprc  entered  in  a  great  hurry,  and  drawing  Benve- 
nuto towards  the  window,  he  said — "  The  lady  Isabel  has  departed,  the 
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patient  must  go  to  rest.  Come  now,  th^,  and  give  nle  aatis&etion 
with  your  sword." 

"  Very  readily,"  said  the  sculptor  aloud ;  ^  go  first  with  me  to  Paris, 
for  here  I  have  only  my  dagger  and  pistol." — ^*  Most  unwillingly 
should  I  return  to  Paris,  that  first  of  all  cities  in  the  world,  without 
knowing  my  honour  perfectly  free  froip  spot  or  blemish ;  and  as  my 
patient  has  heard  of  our  dispute,  though  I  meant  he  should  not,  he  wiU 
perhaps  be  kind  enough  to  lend  the  fine  sword  from  yonder  corner,  to 
his  friend  Maitre  Cellini." — "Doctor,"  replied  Benvenuto  seriously, 
''bating  your  gossiping  and  your  ignorance  about  travelling,  you 
show  yourself  a  sensible  honourable  maua  useful  both  to  others  and 
yourself.  Indeed,  Luigi,  as  this  affair  cannot  be  amicably  settled,  you 
must  lend  me  your  sword ;  I  mean  to  do  something  formidable." — 
**  Or  perhaps  undergo  something  formidable,"  interrupted  the  Doctor, 
^  for  our  affiiir  is  not  yet  decided.     Here  I  am  ready  for  you." 

But  the  sick  Luigi  arose  in  haste,  stopped  them  at  the  door,  and  said 
with  a  melancholy  smile,  "  Doctor,  wilt  thou  slay  my  friend  ?  or,  friend, 
wilt  thou  slay  my  doctor  ?     You  are  a  pair  of  strange  people !" 

Benvenuto  looked  feelingly  at  the  pale  face  of  his  friend,  and  Doctor 
Petitpr^  exclaimed  with  admiration,  "Ah,  parbleu!  that  is  an  excel* 
lent  bon  mot  1  That  would  do  honour  to  a  Frenchman !  I  would  most 
willingly  satisfy  the  wish  of  such  an  amiable  clever  young  gentleman, 
but  my  honour  won't  permit  it.  I  must  have  satisfaction." — **  Well, 
Doctor,"  asked  Benvenuto  kindly,  "  what  horrible  offence  have  I  been 
guilty  of?" — "  You  called  my  words  beastly." — "  Well,  well,  that  does 
not  mean  much  in  my  mouth.  Beast,  beastly  ;  such  words,  my  good 
Doctor,  come  as  readily  firom  my  tongue  as  a  cough  from  a  sick  man ! 
I  apply  such  words  sometimes  even  to  the  highest  and  most  esteemed 
of  mv  friends  and  patrons !"— ."  That  is  the  most  singular  custom  I  ever 
heard  of,"  cried  the  Frenchman,  laughing,  though  astonished  ;  and  then 
added,  "  So  you  meant  to  say  to  me,  '  permit  me  to  observe,  sir,  that 
in  this  instance  I  am  not  entirely  of  your  opinion/  Did  you  mean 
that?" — "Yes,  indeed,  friend  Petitpre,  1  meant  nothing  worse."— 
"  Let  us  be  friends  then,"  said  the  Doctor  with  grreat  solemnity,  and 
shook  hands  with  the  sculptor.  They  then  bade  Luigi  good  night,  and 
lefl  him  to  return  to  Paris  together. 

As  they  rode  on  slowly  in.  the  darkness,  Benvenuto  endeavoured  to 
learn  from  the  doctor  something  more  about  Sansone  and  his  fdir  lady. 
But  the  doctor,  to  his  own  sincere  regret,  could  tell  him  littlie  or 
nothing.  He  had  heard  that  the  lawyer  had  been  invited  to  Paris,  by 
the  Marquise  on  account  of  a  lawsuit  which  involved  nearly  the  whole 
property  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Comminges :  that  this  lawsuit  had, 
m  consequence  of  Sansone's  skill,  been  decided  in  favour  of  the  family, 
and  that  he  lived  since  that  time  in  the  house  of  the  Marquises  honoured 
and  feasted  like  a  conqueror ;  and  that  he  had  been  prevailed  upon^ 
by  her  entreaties,  to  remain  a  few  weeks  longer  in<  Paris  to  i^^HMe  on 
his  laurels. 

In  Benvenuto's  mind  there  arose  a  hope  that  the  beauteous  Laura 
mi^ht  have  accompanied-  her  lord  to  Paris  ;  and  that  a  f<iw  gentie  for- 
givmg  words  from  her  lips  might  restore  healdi-  and  vigour  to  the 
youthful  artist.  He  hinted  at  this'  hppe  in  his  conversation  with  the 
physician;  but  from  his  evasive  answers  and  mournful  looks,  and  at 
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length  from  the  manner  in  which  he  expressed  himself  as  to  what  he 
had  observed  to-day,  Cellini  became  convinced  that  his  young  friend 
stood  at  the  brink  of  the  grave.  This  of  course  put  a  stop  to  his 
hopes,  and  suppressing  his  feelings,  he  requested  that  the  physician 
would  give  him  timely  notice,  if  Luigi's  last  moments  should  perhaps 
come  earlier  than  was  expected.  This  Petitpr6  promised  faithfully,  and 
they  parted. 

A  few  days  after  this,  on  a  beautiful  sunny  morning,  Benvenuto  was 
sitting  in  his  workshop,  busily  employed  in  sketching  a  design  he  had 
just  conceived,  of  which,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  artists,  he 
hardly  knew  the  application.  Yet  the  idea  appeared  to  him  interesting 
and  lovely,  and  his  pencil  had  soon  fixed  it  on  paper.  A  youth,  to  all 
appearance  a  Greek,  as  we  see  them  on  antique  works  of  art  as  they 
ran  or  wrestled  for  the  public  prizes,  was  sinking  down  exhausted  in 
the  course,  while  a  beautiful  female  figure,  of  whom  Cellini  himself  did 
not  know  whether  she  was  a  Muse  or  one  of  the  ladies  who  crowned  the 
victors,  touched  his  flowing  locks  with  a  wreath  of  palm. 

The  design  was  finished,  and  the  artist  whispered  to  himself,  *'  What 
I  shall  do  with  it,  God  will  show  me  some  time  or  other !"  when  a  loud 
and  repeated  knocking  was  heard  at  the  gate.  Benvenuto,  always  in- 
clined to  think  of  wild  and  extraordinary  things,  imagined  he  saw  his 
enemies  attack  the  gates  of  his  castle ;  he  immediately  put  on  a  coat  of 
mail  of  the  finest  steel,  buckled  his  long  poniard  round  his  waist,  and 
seizing  a  partizan  of  monstrous  size,  hurried  into  the  court,  calling  out 
to  his  workmen  with  a  voice  of  thunder  :  *'  Open  the  gates  and  retire 
behind  them.  Though  twenty  enemies  should  stand  outside,  1  am  ready 
to  meet  them."  He  stood  in  an  attitude  of  defiance,  the  gates  were 
thrown  open  at  his  command,  but  nobody  was  seen  outside  in  the  street 
but  Doctor  Petitpr6  on  his  little  horse,  who  cried  angrily  at  sight  of  the 
warlike  sculptor,  "  What  the  devil  do  you  let  me  wait  here  for  ?  And 
how  comes  it  that  your  head  is  full  of  nothing  but  murder  V* 

Cellini  answered  in  great  wrath,  "  Do  not  ask  that  of  me,  but  of  the 
people  in  this  fearful  city,  who  surround  this  my  castle  daily  and  nightly 
with  all  sorts  of  persecutions  ;  partly  from  envy  at  my  immortal  works 
of  art,  and  partly  because  they  intend  to  murder  every  Italian  by  the 
roost  abominable  practices.'' 

"  Well,"  interrupted  the  Physician,  *•  you  may  act  the  Orlando  Fu- 
rioso  when  there  is  more  time  for  such  fooleries.  Do  not  you  sec  that 
my  horse  is  covered  with  foam  ?  I  have  yet  to  order  some  medicines 
at  the  apothecary's,  and  to  give  information  to  Madame  la  Marquise, 
to  whom  I  also  gave  my  word !  Your  friend  is  very  very  ill :  make 
haste  if  you  wish  to  see  him  once  more  here  below !"  He  spurred  his 
horse,  and  was  gone. 

Cellini  stood  a  few  moments  as  if  thunderstruck ;  then  turned  round 
in  great  haste,  called  half  commanding,  half  intrcating  for  his  mule, 
threw  his  formidable  weapon  on  the  pavement,  ran  to  the  stables,  and 
kicking  with  hands  and  feet  at  every  one  who  came  to  help  him, 
saddled  and  bridled  his  mule ;  without  taking  off  his  coat  of  mail,  he 
mounted,  and  on  the  sheath  of  the  poniard  dropping  from  his  baldrick^ 
he  seized  the  glittering  weapon  without  the  sheath,  and  rode  iii  siicfa 
fiiry  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  that  every  body  who  saw  him  thought 
he  had  just  committed  or  was  hurrying  to  commit  a  murder.     1  he 
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watch  it  the  barrier  endeavoured  to  detain  him,  but  he  galloped 
through -like  a  madman,  calling  out,  "  Detain  me  not,  I  go  to  comfinrt  a 
dying  friend."  The  French  soldiers  laughed  aloud  at  Sie  sight  of  this 
gentle  comforter^  but  he  swore  at  them  and  hurried  on. 

The  sick  Luigi  sat  at  the  open  window  of  the  farmhouse,  and  enjoyed 
the  enlivening  sunbeams ;  but  they  dazzled  his  weak  eyes  so  that  be  did 
not  perceive  Benvefnuto  till  he  stopped  before  the  house,  jumped  from 
his  mule^  and  hurried  upstairs.  Astonuhed  at  his  furious  appearance 
and  drawn  da^er,  he  said  to  him  as  he  opened  the  door,  "  How.un* 
fbrtunate,  my  Benvenuto,  that  I  should  be  so  very  weak  to-day.  You 
are  going  most  likely  to  defend  yourself  or  to  attack  some  pawerful 
•enemy.  And  I  am  not  able  to  share  your  peril  and  your  victory. 
What  else  can  your  hurry  and  your  warlike  dress  mean?  Perhaps  I 
may  yet  have  strength  sufficient  to  prove  that  my  courage  haa  not 
altogeither  departed  from  my  expiring  frame.". 

'*  Xt  is  nothing,  nothing  but  another  beastly  trick  of  that  Doqfcor 
Fetitpr6  V*  said  Benvenuto  hiffhiy  delighted  :  "  he  sends  me  here  on  a 
fooFs  errand,  as  if  it  were  the  first  of  April!  And  yet  Lam  qui^ 
pleased  with  him  for  sending  me  hither  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  that 
all  is  well!" 

**  Did  he,  then,  tell  thee  that  some  enemies  had  attacked  mOa  or 
.why  earnest  thou  with  thy  weapons  V — *^  No,  no,  I  took  my  arms  for 
another  reason,  and  forgot  to  put  them  away  again.  But  he  told  ma 
you  were  dying." — "  Indeed !  said  Luigi  gently,  and  bent  his  eyes<tfi 
the  ground.  But  soon  a  smile,  more  kind  and  heavenly  than  .before, 
played  on  his  handsome  face,  which  shone  with  a  brigjhter  coloar,  than 
when  Benvenuto  saw  him  last.  He  folded  his  hands  and  kept  wipnt  a 
few  minutes,  then  looking  up  to  his  friend,  he  said — "  When  we  look 
back  on  our  past  life,  how  odd  it  appears  that  the  most  cheerful  and 
the  most  solemn  moments  should  be  mingled  together  in  our  memory. 
I  felt  just  now  as  if  the  fair  Laura  Sansone  were  quite  near  me,  and  as 
if  I  beard  her  playful  laugh ;  for  she  would  have  laughed,  had  she 
witnessed  thy  coming  to  visit  tbe  sick  in  arms  and  in  a  coat  of  mail. 
Oh  1  she  laughed  so  lovely — spite  of  her  noble  and  high  demeanour! 
And  she  could  command  all  the  powers  of  mimicry  and  disguise  which 
belong  to  our  countrywomen,  whenever  she  wanted  to  play  a  frolic- 
some cheerful  trick !  How  often  has  she  stood  in  the  midst  of  our 
social  circle  without  our  knowing  her !  She  even  deceived  my  synqpa- 
thetic  perception  by  the. most  extraordinary  disguises!  the  loi^y 
fairy !"  He  then  told  his  friend  several  anecdotes  of  this  the  blooming 
time  of  his  life,  till  he  talked  himself  to  sleep  like  an  innocent  playful 
babe! 

Motionless,  like  a  strong  man  guarding  against  the  approaching  of 
some  mighty  enemy,  sat  the  armed  Benvenuto  dose  to  his  sle^ung 
fnend^  holding  his  glittering  dagger  in  his  hand,  and  contemplating 
with  many  thoughts  the  various  shapes  with  which  his  own  face  was  ve- 
fleeted  from  the  uneven  surface  of  the  shining  blade.  He  ther^  sasv 
the  source  of  many  of  the  grotesque  conceptions  of  the  ancient  sculps 
tors.  He  was,  however,  soon  brought  back  from  the  ancient  to  tha 
modem  world  by  a  coach  rolling  up  to  the  farmhouse.  Highly;  en- 
raged at  the  thought  of  his  Luigi  being  disturbed  in  his  refreahing 
slumber^  he  stepped  to  the  window,  and  saw  Doctor  Petitpr6  assisting 
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the  lady  Isabel  out  of  the  coach.  Benvenuto  tried  to  make  them  vn- 
derstand,  by  many  anffiy  signs,  that  Luigi  was  asleep,  that  they  must 
not  disturb  hhn,  and  bad  better  stay  where  they  were.  They  took 
little  notice  of  him,  but  came  upstairs,  with  noiseless  steps»  towards  the 
room-door,  which  Benvenuto  opened  with  anxious  care  to  make  as 
little  noise  as  possible.  The  lady  Isabel  walked  up  to  Luigi's  arm* 
chair  without  noticing  Benvenuto,  who  said  to  the  Doctor  very  angrily 
-— '*  Who  the  deuce  bade  you  bring  that  old  wqman  heref — **  Old 
woman,"  whispered  Petitpr6,  quite  shocked  at  this  ungallant  exprea- 
sion ;  "  remember,  Mr.  Cellini,  the  respect  you  and  we  all  owe  to  the 
ladies."  This  timely  reproof  checked  Benvenuto's  wrath,  and  he  soon 
forgot  every  thing  but  his  sick  friend ;  for  the  lady  Isabel  turned  aud- 
demy  to  the  physician,  and  asked  with  a  trembling  voice—'*  Oh,  God ! 
he  will  awaken  once  more,  I  hope  ?"•—''  Yes,"  replied  the  physician* 
''  but  for  an  hour  at  most,  and  then  all  will  be  over  with  him  I"  The 
lady  Isabel  wept  under  her  veil ;  but  as  it  was  impossible  for  Benvenuto 
to  vent  his  grief  in  gentle  accents,  he  left  the  room  and  hurried  to  the 
fiirthest  corner  of  the  garden,  there  to  roar  out  his  wild  but  honest  gnA 

When  the  first  violent  storm  had  subsided^  he  wished  to  return  to  Luigi'a 
death-bed ;  and  scolding  himself  more  severely  even  than  he  scolded 
others,  and  subduing  his  grief  with  all  his  power,  returned  to  the  house. 
At  the  door  of  the  sick  chamber  he  stopped ;  all  was  quiet  within. 
He  entered  gently,  but  the  Doctor,  standing  behind  the  door  unexr 
pected  by  Cellini,  occasioned  a  slight  noise  by  the  lock  touching  him. 
The  sculptor  looked  at  him  with  a  dreadful  face  which  seemed  to  say 
— *'  Why  hide  yourself  there  so  foolishly  V*  The  physician  answered 
this  look  by  simply  pointing  to  an  apparition  near  the  sick  man's  couch, 
which  struck  Benvenuto  in  his  turn  with  astonishment. 

In  the  long  mourning  dress  of  the  lady  Isabel,  but  tall  and  stately, 
with  her  angelic  face  uncovered,  stood  a  beautiful  female  beside  the 
slumbering  Luigi;  sometimes  anxiously  listening  to  his  breathing, 
and  then  again  raising  her  beautiful  eyes  to  Heaven  in  earnest  prayer. 

As  Benvenuto,  in  dumb  amasement,  turned  his  inquiring  eyes  on  the 
Doctor,  the  latter  whispered — ^*  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  this  unheard- 
of  metamorphosis  1  The  veil  fell  back,  she  lifted  up  liar  head,  and  the 
lady  Isabel  was,  by  some  magic  power,  transformed  into  an  angel  1" 

''  No  angel,"  whispered  the  lady,  "  but  Signora  Laura  Sansone,  the 
wife  of  the  Advocate  Giovanni  Sansone.  I  come  here  by  my  husband's 
permission.  It  is  at  his  request  that  the  grateful  Marquise  gave  me, 
together  with  her  friendship,  the  means  of  relieving  the  pain  of  this 

young  artist's  sick-bed.     Now  it  has  become  a  death-bed ,"  she 

stopped,  and  a  few  precious  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks — **  erery 
deception  must  necessarily  cease."  She  was  silent,  and  soon  relapsed 
into  her  former  contemplation.  After  a  little  while  the  sick  man 
moved,  Laura  bent  over  him.  He  opened  his  eyes  with  a  cheerful 
amile,  and  seeing  her,  said — **  An  angel !  how  like  my  Laura !  Art 
thou,  then,  gone  before  me  ? — and  dost  thou  give  me  thy  pardon  t'*  He 
attempted  to  rise,  but  the  pain  in  his  breast  made  him  fall  back,  and  he 
said  sighiuff — *^  No,  I  am  yet  suffering  on  earth  !** — "  Not  much 
longer,"  said  Laura,  consoling  him ;  and  Imeeling  down  beside  him,  slie 
added — **  let  us  pray  together."    He  nodded  his  assent,  and  folded  hia 
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hands ;  and  durmtf  the'iervi^'  prayel',' lull  of  hope,  which  the  beldved 
voice  proTMiiinced,  fce  svmk  awetlyj to  4epp«  never,  to, wake  4gf  i^J  ^  r . 

t^euini  &new  now  what  cq  qa  wijh'the  sketdh  ne  had  pciade  in  {tie 
morning.  -Over  Liiigi's  grave  was  w(^i  k  ifQ^a-retievo,  caf.ved  in  iBe 
whitj^t  marble  by  Berivcnuto's  tnasterliand/'^The'vifc^  in 'the  ra9^ 
was  sintcinff  exiiausted,  wliile  the  judse'  of  the  contest,  in  the  iorm  of 
a  beautiful  Ten^al^,  wasna^tenif^jtovijajjaa^mm  witn^  crown  pt[,|)a]m.  }i) 
her  h?n<!,^  ^  ^Arjjvi^  it >too4,'iq  ^f^r^^/jf ^i>jd,^f3ie§p'i^^^  ,;  [[^j.^ 

hiir  h-i!!'!'}    'I'^i^I       <i  '     >...   U/^      .>  :       .   '•    ■       ..»    ;:'J  \f'ii:  7io/8  Jo^.iot 

'.#.r>  .r:0  ♦' — jBitoi)»)^toAgj»;/Wfitt&'VDrh^/S))nt»4^i '>'.-/      oiU  oJ  ^In)f» 

I     '.  iif r  lora.  her  court,  and  hex  knisnts  aucocl,;         \    t     r    r    i 
,;ur-.n.  ir.i  f^'i1>^i5UroceSBiontheir'coui?4t^^^  lods.lYr^iJ 

d)  oj  (  J'  n,v\  •^- WWH'i^fl  miiiBi,  pomp,  drttfinirth:  '  '     *  *  '  -^  ^-"^  ^' '' '  '^     ' 

,  O  sweet  18  the  breath  of  that  rosy  morn,  ,.,, 

.'  ■  .>i.J  o*  :n./:  >|^„j  g^^et  the  sound  of  the  martial  horn;  "''  ^  '  7  "'  ^y 

*  ..M-f.-i?    ,i\  iu  -n^^tt^ey  march  on  their  joyous  wAyV"      •'  ''-     •>jd  ilu/.h 

•^1  "I  *  '^  n:  i>jl2adidi^'Wo<Qid«  and  the  mouniam»  hteift  ih^«l|flitjjni>  ^^^-orijo 

••fiiiw  J  »(jip  H4iid!itieriii0i:ip;t|Mrkle  with  silver li0i%  r'   *    t 'ob  odi  iA 

.«».iu  io»I>  'j.'ft  A«*  the  JHWigWs  thpi*  rich  ^raji*  f  ./    .  .    1>  .lomo -U 

!ni:i  i:'.."''>:;or  Xo>Zuijia.tttey'go»  that  the.Qiiceo-iaay<gaBt!./'  J  ^d  bit')  <q 

r"--  ot  boiTO'i?  tiM'<9brQ|^^it,^wil€reU^4iaUoW'4tb|M«i[   -l  ic»*qIi/D5}  9.U' 

^  .un-.  enetn  >i  Wffi'^W'  V<*  loTP^^ndchiralw  .  .,,..  ,,.  -^^f  j|^ol  «ldi 

In  the  Zambra  shone,  and  the  red  war-cry  '    r    r'     .     t    j 
,      „     -Wolie  decfls  time  can  never  forjret.       ^   -'  ^'>uii«  doidw 

vi"j*.j«  hafi  !iH;r^*''fi  ti  »*•  i_i    *  «•  '    •:  "i      1  '      ''  2'J^l  '^"J  nl 

i      L-     I     I    To  Zubia  they're  come :  from  its  battlement.  j  j.-  . 

vi  ^bi^,    '^j^^Wdeert^aberiooks  on  the  widfe  extent    .^  '  ';-.^^^  "«^^/'7 
.VndJfiJ-'d  «'d  'Y>fpjj|j^'^jjj^jj^,^p^„.-therhand;      "-'''^    ^M^HJmnU 
.7*^6iqigomsABdlftr(a*Wh<!r'ltei>wUhllhrelia1-rtae*ky;  '''   r  ''^^f^  -"^ 
:*dj  no  ^r'jyn  ij''iGMmada<thb0ityiofKallanta^'  **  r    •       i  cinr.i'n'jR  hA 
■  b-rc"fimj  ?i!ft  ?'../](^nib(ife»:bi|ili;waU'selreLn|^WHid»>  v.  •»•  ♦'..I  ->ffi  ^lojood 

*iib  hnB  ,bj.3H  *l6lrft)|iglit'itfili«>seeileahd  ttidviewktouiic^^^^'i-q^^n^ft^^^ 

"llo^ris  na  <fiBy la fiPtitoTof JKeavw>-<m  <»rthly ypirdt . ^  //  Mm\  vi>f!^ 
.••fj  ,9no«nB'!;  rnuclS^fJ!^'rterflfia«iia»tr^^^  .  ,   "J',t>nfl  oVI  »' 

' .  ,  And  lis  vermeU  tawcrs  look  out  in  the  air  ,  l 
^,.-3  "^^Jooir-)  0»^,iif«^^etl,  ttescem,  and  waJ!';  '■  "  ^*  ^^"'  .b'->qqo»- 
b'^^qafai  non^  f^fWic^i^heWtfgfrof  the  Moors  had  feptwW  WpfidCr'^**'*^^'' 
aam  ^die  Offt  tfivn  v(ilb4rantft;pl^ufe;etttll)<M^  M  th^trifdejrdd  oJni 
luli^odo  B  dllw  ^iy«ro»)ieyipfldtiandiirectoif{ofaHc>  ti.'»d  i.tudiI  ^bovc^m 
ii  A  !  fiinr.  J  ^(Btiei&^f^Axiig^m  #3lh"pari^«  stWrig;:"iof^8  bna  ,'^Uw^ 
jH  *'T  nobtr.q  ^^i^ihoiinatnMBb  ttrdbdUufbeinivHmbiilrsdlicidofigVdt  fUodi 
-»d  bncrfoad  11b)  8fWi>jibimidfeBri*^idfi4eHj^        uid  ,^^v^  oj  baiqraone 

1  f    I  f  T i*"S  onginal^r  ?n"<¥»LOt  tkU  mitbe  f9una  in  GiiieslP^rea. ,.      i  ^v.i  r 
-fii  bobiot  bnc.)rn<:rtr>  eirt  linJbod  flf        fjT    /'i.  vr.i*T  ^r  W"-  -bsDM 
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The  Queen,  by  enchadtment,  is  chain'd  to  the  ipot ; 
She  is  speechless  with  joy — she  &1I  else  has  forgot — 
Till  warn'd  of  the  foe  and  of  night. 

Then  regretful  she  turns — '*  Thou  pride  of  the  Moors  I 
Thou  AThambra,"  she  cries,  "  thy  outworks  and  doors 

Shall  be  open'd  by  Ferdinand's  hand  : 
Thou  soon  shah  be  mine ;  and  the  boast  of  a  race. 
For  ages  the  6ercest  in  story,  give  place 

To  the  cross  and  a  Christian  band :— - 

''In  thy  courts  I  shall  wonder,  thy  gardeoa  explore. 
For  they  never  aeain  shall  be  trod  by  the  Moor-*- 

His  emnire  and  grandeur  are  past : 
And  I  will  enjoy  thee,  and  thou  shaft  remain 
An  heritage  fair  to  my  kingdom  of  Spain, 

While  Castile  and  Aragon  last." 

She  says,  and  returns  to  her  Santa-F^, 
Till  Grenada  yields  to  the  Spaniards'  sway, 

And  soon  they  the  triumpn  gain  :— 
Thus  the  pride  of  the  Musulman  yestermom. 
To-day  is  the  Chribu^n's ;  and  Time  in  his  scorn 

Mocks  man  and  his  glories  vain. 


THE    SPIRITS    OF    THE    AGE. — NO,  111. 

The  late  Mr.  Home  Tookc. 

Mb.  Hobne  Tooke  was  one  of  those  who  may  be  considered  as  con- 
necting links  between  a  former  period  and  the  existing  generation* 
His  education  and  accomplishments,  nay  his  political  opinions,  were  of 
the  last  age;  his  mind  and  the  tone  of  his  feelings  were  modern^ 
There  was  a  hard,  dry  materialism  in  the  very  texture  of  his  under- 
standing, varnished  over  by  the  external  refinements  of  the  old  schooL 
Mr.  Tooke  had  great  scope  of  attainment  and  great  versatility  of  pur- 
suit ;  but  the  same  shrewdness,  quickness,  cool  self-possession,  the 
same  Uteralncus  of  perception  and  absence  of  passion  and  enthusiasm, 
characterised  neaVly  all  be  did,  said,  or  wrote.  He  was  aknost 
without  a  rival  in  private  conversatioui  an  expert  public  speaker,  a 
keen  politician,  a  first-rate  grammarian,  and  the  finest  gentleman  (to 
say  the  least)  of  his  own  party.  He  had  no  imagination  or  he  would 
not  have  scorned  it! — ^no  delicacy  of  taste,  no  rooted  prejudices  or 
strong  attachments :  his  intellect  was  like  a  bow  of  polished  steel,  firom 
which  he  shot  sharp-pointed,  poisoned  arrows  at  his  friends  in  private» 
at  his  enemies  in  public.  His  mind,  so  to  speak,  had  no  religion  in  it, 
and  but  very  little  of  the  moral  qualities  of  genius ;  but  he  was  a  man 
of  the  world,  a  scholar  bred,  and  a  most  acute  and  powerful  logician. 
He  was  also  a  wit,  and  a  formidable  one :  yet  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  his  wit  was  any  thing  more  than  an  excess  of  his  logical  fa* 
culty  :  it  did  not  consist  in  the  play  of  fancy,  but  in  close  and  cutting 
combinations  of  the  understanding.  "  The  law  is  open  to  every  one : 
*-so,"  said  Mr.  Tooke, "  is  the  London  Tavern  i"  It  is  the  previous  de- 
duction formed  in  the  mind,  and  the  splenetic  contempt  felt  for  a  prac- 
tical sophism,  that  beats  about  the  hush  for,  and  at  last  finds  the  apt 
illustration ;  not  the  casual,  glancing  coincidence  of  two  objects,  that 
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poinU  out  an  absurdity  to  the  understanding.  So,  on  another  occa- 
sion, when  Sir  Alan  Gardiner,  who  was  a  candidate  for  Westminster, 
had  objected  to  Mr«  Fox,  that  "  he  was  always  against  the  minister, 
whether  right  or  wrong,"  and  Mr.  Fox  in  his  reply  had  overlooked  this 
slip  of  the  tongue,  Mr.  Tooke  immediately  seized  on  it,  and  said  "  he 
thought  it  at  least  an  equal  objection  to  Sir  Alan,  that  he  was  always 
with  the  minister,  whether  right  or  wrong."  This  retort  had  all  the 
eflfect,  and  produced  the  same  surprise  as  the  most  brilliant  display  of 
wit  or  fancy :  yet  it  was  only  the  detecting  a  flaw  in  an  argument,  like 
a  flaw  in  an  indictment,  by  a  kind  of  legal  pertinacity ;  or,  rather,  by 
a  rigid  and  constant  habit  of  attending  to  the  exact  import  of  every 
word  and  clause  in  a  sentence.  Mr.  Tooke  had  the  mind  of  a  lawyer ; 
but  it  was  applied  to  a  vast  variety  of  topics  and  general  trains  of  spe* 
culation. 

Mr.  Home  Tooke  was,  in  private  company  and  among  his  friends, 
the  finished  gentleman  of  the  last  age.     His  manners  were  as  fascina- 
ting as  his  conversation  was  spirited  and  delightful.     He  put  one  in 
mind  of  the  burden  of  the  song  of  *'  the  King*s  old  courtier,  and  an  old 
cowrtier  of  the  KiTig's.**    He  was,  however,  of  the  opposite  party.     It 
was  curious  to  hear  our  modern  sciolist  advancing  opinions  of  the  most 
radical  kind  without  any  mixture  of  radical  heat  or  violence,  in  a  tone 
of  fashionable  nonchalance^  with  elegance  of  gesture  and  attitude,  and 
with  the  most  perfect  good-humour.     In  the  spirit  of  opposition  or  in 
the  pride  of  logical  superiority,  he  too  often  shocked  the  prejudices  or 
wounded  the  self-love  of  those  about  him,  while  he  himself  displayed 
the  same  unmoved  indifference  or  equaniniity.     He  said  the  most  pror 
voking  things  with  a  laughing  gaiety,  and  a  polite  attention,  that  there 
was  no  virithstanding.     He  threw  others  off  their  guard  by  thwarting 
their  favourite  theories,  and  then  availed  himself  of  the  temperance  of 
his  own  pulse  to  chafe  them  into  madness.     He  had  not  one  particle  of 
deference  for  the  opinions  of  others,  nor  of  sympathy  with  their  feelings  i 
nor  had  lie  any  obstinate  convictions  of  his  own  to  defend — 

*^  Lord  of  himself,  uncumber'd  with  a  creed  P* 

He  took  up  any  topic  by  chance,  and  played  with  it  at  will,  like  a 
juggler  with  his  cups  and  balls.  He  generally  ranged  himself  on  the 
losing  side ;  and  had  rather  an  ill-natured  delight  in  contradiction,  and 
b  perplexing  the  understandings  of  others,  without  leaving  them  any 
me  to  guide  them  out  of  the  labyrinth  into  which  he  had  led  them. 
He  understood,  in  its  perfection,  the  great  art  of  throwing  the  onus 
probandit  on  his  adversary ;  and  so  could  maintain  almost  any  opinion, 
Qowever  absurd  or  fantastical,  with  fearless  impunity.  I  have  heard  a 
sensible  and  well-informed  man  say,  that  he  never  was  in  company 
with  Mr.  Tooke  without  being  delighted  and  surprised,  or  without 
feehng  the  conversation  of  every  other  person  to  be  flat  in  the  com- 
parison ;  but  that  he  did  not  recollect  having  ever  heard  him  make  a 
remark  that  struck  him  as  a  sound  and  true  one,  or  that  he  himself  ap- 
p^ed  to  think  so.  He  used  to  plague  Fuseli  by  asking  him  afler  the 
origin  of  the  Teutonic  dialects  ;  and  Dr.  Parr  by  wishing  to  know  the 

meaning  of  the  common  copulative.  Is,    Once  at  Gr *s  he  defended 

Pitt  from  a  charge  of  verbiage,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  him  superior 
to  Fox.    Some  one  imitated  Pitt's  manner,  to  shew  that  it  was  mono- 
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tonous ;  and  he  imitated  him  also,  to  ghew  that  it  was  not.  Re  main- 
tained  (what  would  he  not  maintain  ?)  that  young  Bet^s  acting  was 
finer  than  John  Kemble's,  and  recited  a  passage  from  Douglas  m  th^ 
manner  of  each»  to  justify  the  preference  he  gave  to  the  former.  Ti^ 
Mentioning  this  will  please  the  living, — it  cannot  hurt  the  dead.  He 
argaed  on  the  same  occasion  and  in  tbe  same  breath,  that  Addisonls 
atyle  was  without  modulation,  and  that  it  was  physically  impossible  for 
any  one  to  write  well,  who  was  habitually  silent  in  company.  He  sat 
like  a  king  at  his  own  table,  and  gave  law  tohis  guests — and  to  the  world! 
No  man  knew  better  how  to  manage  his  immediate  circle,  to  foil  or 
bring  them  out.  A  professed  orator  beginning  to  address  some  obser- 
yations  to  Mr.  Tooke  with  a  voluminous  apology  for  his  youth  and  inex- 
perience, he  said,  **  Speak  up,  young  man !" — and,  by  taking  him  a  this 
word,  cut  short  the  flower  of  orations.  Porson  was  the.only  person  of 
whom  he  stood  in  some  degree  of  awe,  onaccountof  his  prodigious  me- 
mory and  knowledge  of  his  favourite  subject.  Languages.  Sheridan,  il 
has  been  remarked,  said  more  good  things,  but  had  not  an  equal  flow  of 
pleasantry.  As  an  instance  of  Mr.  Horne  Tooke^s  extreme  coolness  and 
command  of  nerve,  it  has  been  mentioned  that  once  at  a  public  dinner, 
when  he  had  got  on  the  table  to  return  thanks  for  his  healtn  being  drunk 
with  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  hand,  and  when  there  was  a  great  clamour  and 
opposition  for  some  time,  after  it  had  subsided,  he  pointed  to  the  glass  to 
shew  that  it  was  still  full.  Mr.  Holcroft,  the  autnor  of  "  The  Road  to 
Ruin,"  was  one  of  the  most  violent  and  fiery-spirited  of  all  that  motley 
crew  of  persons  who  attended  the  Sunday  meetings  at  Wimbledon.  One 
day  he  was  so  enraged  by  some  paradox  or  raillery  of  his  host,  that  he 
indignantly  rose  from  his  chair,  and  said,  '*Mr.  To6ke,  you  are  a 
scoundrel !"  The  other,  without  manifesting  the  least  emotion,  re- 
plied, "  Mr.  Holeroft,  when  was  it  that  I  am  to  dine  with  you  ?  Shall 
it  be  next  Thursday  ?" — *^  If  you  please,  Mr.  Tooke  t"  answered  the 
angry  philosopher,  and  sat  down  agam.  It  was  delightful  to  see  him 
sometimes  turn  from  these  waspish  or  ludicrous  altercations  with  over- 
weening antagonists  to  sdmeold  friend  and  veteran  politician  seated  at 
his  elbow  ;  to  hear  him  recall  the  time  of  Wilkes  and  Liberty,  the  con- 
versation mellowing  like  the  wine  with  the  smack  of  age ;  assenting  to 
all  the  old  man  said,  bringing  out  his  {feasant  traits,  and  pampering  him 
into  childish  self-importance,  and  sending  him  away  thirty  years 
younger  than  he  came  I 

As  a  public,  or  at  least  as  a  parliamentary  speaker,  Mr.  Tooke  did 
not  answer  the  expectations  that  had  been  conceived  Of  him,  or  pro- 
bably that  he  had  conceived  of  himself.  It  is  natural  for  men  who  have 
felt  a  soperioritv  over  all  those  whom  they  happen  ta  have  encountered » 
to  fancy  that  this  superiority  wiU  continue,  and  that  it  will  extend  from 
individuals  to  public  bodies.  There  is  no  rule  in  the  case ;  or  rather, 
the  probability  lies  the  contrary  way.  That  which  constitutes  the  ex- 
cellence of  conversation  is  of  little  use  in  addressing  large  assemblies 
of  people ;  while  other  qualities  are  required  that  are  hardly  to  be 
looked  for  in  one  and  the  same  capacity.  The  way  to  move  great 
masses  of  men  is  to  shew  that  you  yourself  are  moved.  In  a  private 
circle,  a  ready  repartee,  a  shrewd  cross-question,  ridicule  and  banter » 
a  caustic  remark,  or  an  amusing  anecdote,  whatever  sets  off  the  in- 
dividual to  advantage,  or  gratifies  the  curiosity  or  piques  the  self-love 
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of  the  hearers,  keeps  attention  alive,  and  secures  the  triumph  of  the 
speaker :  it  is  a  personal  contest,  and  depends  on  personal  and  mo- 
mentary advantages.  But  in  appealing- to  the  public,  no  one  triumphs 
but  in  the  triumph  of  some  public  cause,  or  by  shewing  a  sympathy 
with  the  general  and  predominant  feelings  of  mankind.  In  a  private 
room,  a  satirist,  a  sophist  may  provoke  admiration  by  expressing  his 
contempt  for  each  of  nis  adversaries  in  turn,  and  setting  their  opinion 
at  defiance ;  but  when  men  are  congregated  together  on  a  great  public 
question  and  for  a  weighty  object,  they  must  be  treated  with  more 
respect ;  they  are  touched  with  what  affects  themselves  or  the  general 
weal,  not  with  what  flatters  the  vanity  of  the  speaker ;  they  must  be 
moved  altogether  if  they  are  moved  at  all ;  they  are  impressed  with 
gratitude  for  a  luminous  exposition  of  their  claims  or  for  zeal  in  their 
cause  ;  and  the  lightning  of  generous  indignation  at  bad  men  and  bad 
measures  is  followed  by  thunders  of  applause,  even  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  a  man  may  sneer  and  cavil,  and  puzzle  and  fly-blow 
every  question  that  comes  before  him, — be  despised  and  feared  by 
others,  and  admired  by  no  one  but  himself.  He  who  thinks  first  of 
himself  either  in  the  world  or  in  a  popular  assembly,  will  be  sure  to  turn 
attention  away  from  him,  instead  of  riveting  it  there.  He  must  make 
common  cause  with  them.  To  lead,  he  must  follow  the  general  bias. 
Mr.  Tooke  did  not  therefore  succeed  as  a  speaker  in  Parliament.  He 
stood  aloof,  he  played  antics,  he  exhibited  bis  peculiar  talents  :  while 
lie  was  on  his  legs,  the  question  before  the  House  stood  still,  the  only 
point  at  issue  respected  Mr.  Tooke  himself,  his  personal  address  and 
adroitness  of  intellect.  Were  there  to  be  no  more  places  and  pensions, 
because  Mr.  Tooke's  style  was  terse  and  epigrammatic  ?  Were  the 
Opposition  benches  to  be  inflamed  to  an  unusual  pitch  of  "  sacred 
vehemance,"  because  he  gave  them  plainly  to  understand  there  was  not 
a  pin  to  choose  between  Ministers  and  Opposition  ?  Would  the  House 
let  him  remain  among  them,  because,  if  they  turned  him  out  on  account 
of  his  black  coat,  Lord  Camelford  had  threatened  to  send  his  black  servant 
in  his  place  ?  This  was  a  good  joke,  but  not  a  practical  one.  Would 
he  gain  the  affections  of  the  people  out  of  doors,  by  scouting  the  ques- 
tion of  Reform  ?  Would  the  King  ever  relish  the  old  associate  of 
Wilkes  ?  What  interest,  then,  what  party  did  he  represent  ?  He  re- 
presented nobody  but  himself.  He  was  an  example  of  an  ingenious 
man,  a  clever  talker;  but  he  was  out  of  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  where,  as  in  his  own  house,  people  did  not  come  to  admire 
Of  break  a  lance  with  him,  but  to  get  through  the  business  of  the  day, 
snd  so  adjourn !  He  wanted  ef[ect  and  momentum.  Each  of  his  sen- 
tences told  very  well  in  itself,  but  they  did  not  all  together  make  a 
speech.  He  left  off  where  he  began.  His  eloquence  was  a  succession 
of  dropsy  not  a  stream.  His  arguments,  Uiough  subtle  and  new,  did 
not  affect  the  main  body  of  the  question.  The  coldness  and  pettiness 
uf  his  manner  did  not  warm  the  hearts  or  expand  the  understandings 
of  his  hearers.  Instead  of  encouraging,  he  checked  the  ardour  of  his 
friends ;  and  teazed,  instead  of  overpowering  his  antagonists.  The 
only  palpable  hit  he  ever  made,  while  he  remained  there,  was  the  com- 
paring his  own  situation  in  being  rejected  by  the  House,  on  account  of 
the  supposed  purity  of  his  clerical  character,  to  the  story  of  the  girl  at 
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the  Magdalen,  who  was  told  "  she  must  turn  out  and  qualify."  *  This 
met  wi£  laughter  and  loud  applause.  It  was  a  home  thrust ;  and  the 
House,  to  do  them  justice,  are  ohliged  to  any  one  who  hy  a  smart 
hlow  relieves  them  of  the  load  of  grave  responsibility,  which  sits  heavy 
on  their  shoulders.  At  the  hustings,  or  as  an  election<^andidate,  Mr. 
Tooke  did  better.  There  was  no  great  question  to  move  or  carry — it 
was  an  affair  of  political  sparring  between  himself  and  the  other  can*- 
didates.  He  took  it  in  a  very  cool  and  leisurely  manner  ;  watched  bis 
competitors  with  a  wary,  sarcastic  eye;  picked  up  the  mistakes  or 
absurdities  that  fell  from  them,  and  retorted  them  on  their  heads;  told 
a  story  to  the  mob  ;  and  smiled  and  took  suuiFwith  a  gentlemanly  and 
becoming  air,  as  if  he  was  already  in  his  seat  in  the  House.  But  a 
Court  of  Law  was  the  place  where  Mr.  Tooke  made  the  best  figure  in 
public.  He  might  assuredly  be  said  to  be  "  native  and  endued  unto 
that  element."  He  had  here  to  stand  merely  on  the  defensive — not  to 
advance  himself,  but  to  block  up  the  way — not  to  impress  others,  but 
to  be  himself  impenetrable.  All  he  wanted  was  negative  success ;  and  to 
this  no  one  was  better  qualified  to  aspire.  Cross-purposes,  maoi-pomU, 
pleas,  demurrers,  flaws  in  the  indictment,  double-meanings,  cases,  in- 
consequential] ties, — these  were  the  playthings,  the  darlings  of  Mr. 
Tooke's  mind  ;  and  with  these  he  baffled  the  judge,  dumbfounded  the 
counsel,  and  outwitted  tbe  jury.  The  report  of  his  trial  before  Lord 
Kenyon  is  a  masterpiece  of  acuteness,  dexterity,  modest  assurance,  and 
legal  effect.  It  is  much  like  his  examination  before  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Income-Tax — nothing  could  be  got  out  of  him  in  either  case  1 

Mr.  Tooke  as  a  political  leader  belonged  to  the  class  of  trimmers ; 
or  at  most,  it  was  his  delight  to  make  mischief  and  spoil  sport.  He 
would  rather  be  against  himself  than  for  any  body  else.  He  was 
neither  a  bold  nor  a  safe  leader.  He  enticed  others  into. scrapes,  and 
kept  out  of  them  himself.  Provided  he  could  say  a  clever  or  a  spite- 
ful thing,  he  did  not  care  whether  it  served  or  injured  the  cause. 
Spleen,  or  the  exercise  of  intellectual  power,  was  the  motive  of  his 
patriotism,  rather  than  principle.  He  would  talk  treason  with  a  saving 
clause ;  and  instil  sedition  into  the  public  mind  through  the  medium 
of  a  third,  who  was  to  be  the  responsible,  party.  He  made  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  his  spokesman  in  the  House  and  to  the  country,  often  venting 
his  chagrin  or  singularity  of  sentiment  at  the  expense  of  his  friend  :  but 
what  in  the  first  was  trick  or  reckless  vanity,  was  in  the  last  plain 
downright  English  honesty  and  singleness  of  heart.  In  the  case  of 
tlie  State-Trials  in  1794,  Mr.  Tooke  rather  compromised  his  friends  to 
screen  himself.  He  kept  repeating  that  "  others  might  have  gone  on 
to  Windsor,  but  he  had  stopped  at  Hounslow,"  as  if  to  go  farther 
might  have  been  dangerous  and  unwarrantable.  It  was  not  the  ques- 
tion how  far  he  or  others  had  actually  gone,  but  how  far  they  had  a 
right  to  go,  according  to  the  law.  His  conduct  was  not  the  limit 
of  the  law,  nor  did  treasonable  excess  begin  where  prudence  or 
principle  taught  him  to  stop  short,  though  this  was  the  oblique  in- 
ference liable  to  be  drawn  from  his  line  of  defence.     Mr.  Tooke 

«  M  Tbey  receive  him  like  a  virgin  at  the  Magdalen— (?o  <Aou,  and  do  Hkttuiu" 
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was  uneasy  and  apprehensive  for  the  issue  of  the  Government  pro- 
secution while  in  confinement,  and  said,  in  speaking  of  it  to  a  friend, 
with  a  morbid  feeling  and  an  emphasis  quite  unusual  with  him — 
"  They  want  our  blood — blood — blood  !*'  It  was  somewhat  ridiculous 
to  implicate  Mr.  Tooke  in  a  charge  of  High  Treason  (and  indeed  the 
whole  charge  was  built  on  the  mistaken  purport  of  an  intercepted  letter 
relating  to  an  engagement  for  a  private  dinner-party) — his  politics 
were  not  at  al]  revolutionary.  In  this  respect  he  was  a  mere  petti- 
fogger, full  of  chicane  and  captious  objections  and  unmeaning  discon- 
tent ;  but  he  had  none  of  the  grand  whirling  movements  of  the  French 
Revolution,  nor  of  the  tumultuous  glow  of  rebellion  in  his  head  or  in 
his  heart.  His  politics  were  cast  in  a  different  mould,  on  the  party 
distinctions  and  court-intrigues  and  pittances  of  popular  right,  that 
made  a  noise  in  the  time  of  Junius  and  Wilkes  ;  and  even  if  his  under- 
standing had  gone  along  with  more  modem  and  unqualified  principles, 
his  cautious  temper  would  have  prevented  his  risking  them  in  practice. 

Home  Tooke,  though  not  of  the  same  side  in  politics,  had  much  of 
the  tone  of  mind,  and  more  of  the  spirit  of  moral  feeling,  of  the  cele- 
brated philosopher  of  Malmesbury.  The  narrow  scale  and  petty  dis- 
tinctions of  his  political  creed  made  his  conversation  on  such  subjects 
infinitely  amusing,  particularly  when  contrasted  with  that  of  persons 
who  dealt  in  the  sounding  common-places  and  sweeping  clauses  of  abs- 
tract politics.  He  knew  all  the  cabals  and  jealousies  and  heart-burn- 
ings in  the  beginning  of  the  late  reign ;  the  changes  of  administration 
and  the  springs  of  secret  influence;  the  characters  of  the  leading  men, 
Wilkes,  Barri,  Dunning,  Chatham,  Burke,  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, North,  Shelburae,  Fox,  Pitt ;  and  all  the  vacillating  events  of 
the  American  war  : — these  formed  a  curious  back-ground  to  the  more 
prominent  figures  that  occupied  the  present  time,  and  Mr.  Tooke 
worked  out  the  minute  details  and  touched  in  the  evanescent  traits  with 
the  pencil  of  a  master.  His  conversation  resembled  a  political  camera 
ohscura — ^as  quaint  as  it  was  magical.  To  some  pompous  pretenders 
he  might  seem  to  narrate  fabellas  amies  (old  wives  fables) ;  but  not  to 
those  who  study  human  nature,  and  wish  to  know  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  composed.  Mr.  Tooke's  faculties  might  appear  to  have  ripened  and 
acquired  a  finer  flavour  with  age.  In  a  former  period  of  his  life  he  was 
hardly  the  man  he  was  latterly,  or  else  he  had  greater  abilities  to  con- 
tend against.  He  nowhere  makes  so  poor  a  figure  as  in  his  controversy 
with  Junius.  He  has  evidently  the  best  of  the  argument,  yet  he  makes 
nothing  out  of  it.  He  tells  a  long  story  about  himself,  without  wit  or 
point  in  it ;  and  whines  and  whimpers  like  a  schoolboy  under  the  rod 
of  his  master.  Junius,  after  bringing  a  hasty  charge  against  him,  has 
not  a  single  fact  to  adduce  in  support  of  it ;  but  keeps  his  ground  and 
&irly  beats  his  adversary  out  of  the  field  by  the  mere  force  of  style. 
One  would  think  that  "  Parson  Home"  knew  who  Junius  was^  and  was 
afraid  of  him.  '*  Under  him  his  genius  is''  quite  '*  rebuked.*'  With 
the  best  cause  to  defend,  he  comes  off  more  shabbily  from  the  contest 
than  any  other  person  in  the  "  Lettehs,"  except  Sir  William  Draper, 
who  is  the  very  hero  of  defeat 

The  great  thing  which  Mr.  Home  Tooke  has  done  and  which  he  has 
left  behind  him  to  posterity,  is  his  work  on  Ghrammar,  oddly  enough 
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entitled  "  Thb  Diversions  ov  Purley."  Many  people  have  taken  it  up 
as  a  description  of  a  game-— others  supposing  it  to  be  a  novel.  It  ia  in 
truth  one  of  the  few  philosophical  works  on  Grammar  that  have  appeared 
The  essence  of  it  (and  indeed  almost  all  that  is  really  valuable  in  it)  is 
contained  in  his  *'  Letter  to  Dunning,"  published  about  the  year  1775. 
Mr.  Tooke's  work  is  truly  elementary.  Dr.  Lowth  described  Mr. 
Harris's  "  Hermes"  as  *'  the  finest  specimen  of  analysis  since  the  days 
of  Aristotle :" — a  work  in  which  there  is  no  analysis  at  all ;  for  analysis 
consists  in  reducing  things  to  their  principles,  and  not  in  endless  details 
and  subdivisions.  Mr.  Harris  multiplies  distinctions,  and  darkens 
knowfedge,  Mr.  Tooke  clears  away  the  rubbish  of  schoolboy  techni- 
calities, and  strikes  at  the  root  of  his  subject.  In  accomplishing  his 
arduous  task,  he  was  perhaps  aided  not  more  by  the  strength  and  re- 
sources of  his  mind  tlian  by  its  limits  and  weaknesses.  There  is  a  web 
of  old  associations  wound  round  language  that  is  a  kind  of  veil  over  its 
natural  features,  and  custom  puts  on  the  mask  of  ignorance.  But  this 
veil,  this  mask,  the  author  of  "The  Diversions  of  Purley"  threw  aside, 
and  penetrated  to  the  naked  truth  of  things  by  the  literal,  matter-of- 
fact,  unimaginative  nature  of  his  understanding,  and  because  he  was 
not  subject  to  prejudices  or  illusions  of  any  kind.  Words  may  be  said  to 
**  bear  a  charmed  life,  that  must  not  yield  to  one  of  woman  born" — with 
womanish  weaknesses  and  confused  apprehensions.  But  this  charm  was 
broken  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Tooke,  whose  mind  was  the  reverse  of 
effeminate,  hard,  unbending,  concrete,  physical,  half-savage,  and  who 
s&w  language,  stripped  of  the  clothing  of  habit  or  sentiment,  or  the 
disguises  of  doting  pedantry,  naked,  in  its  cradle,  and  in  its  primitive 
state.  Our  author  tells  us  that  he  found  his  discovery  on  Urammar 
among  a  number  of  papers  on  other  subjects,  which  he  had  thrown 
aside  and  forgotten.  Is  this  an  idle  boast  ?  or  had  he  made  ether  dis- 
coveries of  equal  importance,  which  he  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
communicate  to  the  world,  but  chose  to  die  the  churl  of  knowledge  ?  The 
whole  of  his  reasoning  turns  upon  shewing  that  the  conjunction  That  is 
the  pronoun  That,  which  is  itself  the  participle  of  a  verb ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner that  all  the  other  mystical  and  hitherto  unintelligible  parts  of  speech 
are  derived  from  the  only  two  intelligible  ones,  the  Verb  and  Noun.  **  I 
affirm  that  gold  is  yellow ;"  that  is,  "  I  affirm  that  fact,  or  that  proposi- 
tion, viz.  gold  is  yellow."  The  secret  of  the  Conjunction,  on  which  so 
many  fine  heads  had  split,  on  which  so  many  learned  definitions  were 
thrown  away — as  if  it  was  its  peculiar  province  and  inborn  virtue  to  an- 
nounce oracles  and  formal  propositions,  and  nothing  else,  like  a  doctor  of 
laws — is  here  at  once  accounted  for,  inasmuch  as  it  is  clearly  nothing  but 
anotlier  part  of  speech,  the  Pronoun  That^  with  a  third  part  of  speech, 
the  noun  Thing,  understood.  This  is  getting  at  a  solution  of  words 
into  their  component  parts,  not  glossing  over  one  difficulty  by  bringing 
another  to  parallel  it;  nor  like  saying  with  Mr.  Harris,  when  it  is 
asked  **  what  a  Conjunction  is,"  that  there  are  conjunctions  copulative, 
conjunctions  disjunctive,  and  as  many  other  frivolous  varieties  of  the 
apecies  as  any  one  chooses  to  hunt  out  **  with  laborious  foolery.*'  Our 
author  hit  upon  his  parent-discovery  in  tlie  course  of  a  law-suit,  while 
he  was  examining  with  jealous  watcl)  fulness  the  meaning  of  words  to 
prevent  being  entrapped  by  them  ;  or  rather  this  effect  might  itself  be 
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traced  to  the  habit  of  satisfying  his  own  mind  as  to  the  precise  sense 
in  which  he  himself  made  use  of  words.  Mr.  Tooke,  though  he  had 
no  objection  to  puzzle  others,  was  mightily  averse  to  being  puzzled  or 
im/Aiified  himself.  All  was  to  his  determined  mind  either  complete  light 
or.  complete  darkness.  There  was  no  hazy,  doubtful  chiarO'Scuro  in 
his  understanding.  He  wanted  something  "palpable  to  feeling  as  to 
sight."  *'  What,"  he  would  say  to  himself,  "  do  I  mean  when  1  use 
the  conjunction  That  ?  Is  it  an  anomaly,  a  class  by  itself,  a  word 
sealed  against  all  inquisitive  attempts  ?  Is  it  enough  to  call  it  a  copula, 
a  bridge,  a  link,  a  word  connecting  sentences  ?  That  is  undoubtedly 
its  use ;  but  what  is  its  origin  ?"  Mr.  Tooke  thought  he  had  answered 
this  question  satisfactorily  ;  and  loosened  the  Gordian  knot  of  gram- 
marians "  familiar  as  his  garter,"  when  he  said,  "  It  is  the  common 
pronoun,adjective,  or  participle  That,  with  the  noun  Thing  or  Proposition 
implied,  and  the  particular  example  following  it."  So  he  thought,  and 
so  every  reader  has  thought  since,  with  the  exception  of  teachers  and 
writers  upon  grammar.  Mr.  Windham,  indeed,  who  was  a  sophist, 
but  not  a  logician,  charged  him  with  having  found  *'  a  mareVnest ;" 
but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Tooke's  etymologies  will  stand  the 
test  and  last  longer  than  Mr.  Windham's  ingenious  derivation  of  the 
practice  of  bull-baiting  from  the  principles  of  humanity ! 

Having  thus  laid  the  corner-stone,  he  proceeded  to  apply  the  same 
method  of  reasoning  to  other  undecyphered  and  impracticable  terms. 
Thus  the  word  And  he  explained  clearly  enough  to  be  the  verb  add, 
or  a  corruption  of  the  old  Saxon  anandad,  '*  Two  and  two  make 
four,"  that  is,  "  Ty^o  add  two  make  four."  Mr.  Tooke,  in  fact,  treated 
words  as  the  chemists  do  substances  ;  he  distinguished  those  which  are 
compounded  of  others  from  those  which  are  not  decompoundable.  He 
did  not  explain  the  obscure  by  the  more  obscure,  but  the  difficult  by 
the  plain,  the  complex  by  the  simple.  This  alone  is  proceeding  upon 
the  true  principles  of  science.;  the  rest  is  pedantry  and  pttit-maitreship. 
Our  philosophical  writer  distinguished  all  words  by  name$  of  things 
and  directions  added  for  joining  them  together,  or  originally  by  Nouns 
and  Verbs,  It  is  a  pity  that  he  has  left  this  matter  short,  by  omitting 
to  define  the  Verb.  Afler  enumerating  sixteen  different  definitions  (all 
of  which  he  dismisses  with  scorn  and  contumely),  at  the  end  of  two 
quarto  volumes  he  refers  the  reader  for  the  true  solution  to  a  third 
volume,  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish.  This  extraordinary  man  was 
in  the  habit  of  tantalising  his  guests  on  a  Sunday  with  divers  abstruse 
speculations,  and  putting  them  off  to  the  following  week  for  a  satisfac- 
tion of  their  doubts  ;  but  why  should  he  treat  posterity  in  the  same 
scurvy  manner,  or  leave  the  world  without  quitting  scores  with  it  ?  I 
question  whether  Mr.  Tooke  was  himself  in  possession  of  his  pretended 
nostrum,  and  whether,  after  trying  hard  at  a  definition  of  the  verb  as  a 
distinct  part  of  speech,  as  a  terrier-dog  mumbles  a  hedgehog,  he  did 
not  find  it  too  much  for  him,  and  leave  it  to  its  fate.  It  is  also  a  pity 
that  Mr.  Tooke  spun  out  his  great  work  with  prolix  and  dogmatical 
dissertations  on  irrelevant  matters ;  and,  aft^r  denying  the  old  metaphy- 
sical theories  of  language,  that  he  should  attempt  to  found  a  metaphy- 
sical theory  of  his  own  on  the  nature  and  mechanism  of  language.  The 
nature  of  words,  he  contended,  (it  was  the  basis  of  his  wliole  system,) 
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had  no  obnnexion  with  the  nature  of  things  or  of  thought;  yet  he  after« 
wards  strove  to  limit  the  nature  of  things  and  of  the  human  mind  by 
the  technical  structure  of  language.  Thus  lie  endeavours  to  shew  that 
there  are  no  abstract  ideas,  by  enumerating  two  thousand  instances  of 
words,  expressing  abstract  ideas,  that  are  the  past  participles  of  cer- 
tain verbs.  It  is  difficult  to  know  what  he  means  by  this.  On  the 
other  hand,  be  maintains  that  "  a  complex  idea  is  as  great  an  absurdity 
as  a  complex  star,"  and  that  words  only  are  complex.  He  also  makes 
out  a  very  triumphant  list  of  metaphysical  and  moral  non-entities, 
proved  to  be  so  on  the  pure  principle  that  the  names  of  these  non-enti- 
ties are  participles,  not  nouns,  or  names  of  tilings.  That  is  strange  in 
so  dose  a  reasoner,  and  in  one  who  maintained  that  all  language  was  a 
masquerade  of  words,  and  that  the  class  to  which  they  grammaticaliy 
belonged  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  class  of  ideas  they  represented. 

It  is   now  above  twenty  years  since  the  two  quarto  volumes   of 
*'  The  Diversions  of  Purley"  were  published,  and  fifty  since  the  same 
theory  was  promulgated  in  the  celebrated  '^Letter  to  Dunning."     Yet 
it  is  a  curious  example  of  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Age,"  that  Mr.  Lindley 
Murray's  Grammar*  has  proceeded  to  the  thirtieth  edition  in  com- 
plete defiance  of  all  the  facts  and  arguments  there  laid  down.     He 
defines  a  noun  to  be  the  name  of  a  thing.     Is  quackery  a  thing,  t.  r. 
a  substance  7     He  defines  a  verb  to  be  a  word  signifying  to  bt,  to  do, 
or  to  suffer •     Are  being,   action,  sufiering,  verbs  ?     He  defines  an 
adjective  to  be  the  name  of  a  quality.     Are  not  wooden^  golden,  sub'- 
stantialf  adjectives  ?     He  maintains  that  there  are  six  cases  in  English 
nouns ;  that  is,  six  various  terminations  without  any  cliange  of  termina- 
tion at  all ;  and  that  English  verbs  have  all  the  moods,  tenses,  and  per- 
sons that  the  Latin  ones  have.     This  is  an  extraordinary  stretch  of 
blindness  and  obstinacy.     That  is,  he  translates  the  Latin  grammar 
into  English,  as  so  many  had  done  before  him,  and  fancies  he  has 
written  an  English  grammar ;  and  divines  applaud,  and  schoolmas* 
ters  usher  him  into  the  polite  world,  and  English  scholars  carry  on  the 
jest,  while  Home  Tooke's  genuine  anatomy  of  our  native  tongue  is 
laid  on  the  shelf.     Can  it  be  that  our  politicians  smell  a  rat  in  the 
Member  for  Old  Sarum  ?  That  our  clergy  do  not  relish  Parson  Horne  ! 
That  the  world  at  large  are  alarmed   at  acutenes^  and  originality 
greater  than  their  own  ?     What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
the  English  language,  or  with  the  first  condition  and  necessary  founda- 
tion of  speech  itself?     Is  there  nothing  above  the  reach  of  prejudice 
and  party-spirit  ?     It  seems  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  as  if 
there  was  a  patent  for  absurdity  in  the  natural  bias  of  the  human  mind, 
and  that  folly  should  be  stereotyped/ 


^  *  This  work  is  not  without  merit  in  the  details  nnd  eziimples  of  English  constrac- 
tion.  But  its  fault  even  in  that  part  is,  that  he  confouDds  the  genius  of  the  Bog- 
lish  language,  making  it  periphrastic  and  literal,  instead  of  elliptical  and  idiomatic. 
According  to  Mr.  Murray,  hardly  any  of  our  best  writers  ever  wroto  a  word  of 
English. 
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FROM    THE    ^^CISMA    OE    l'iNGHILT^RRA''    OF    CALDERON 

I  SAW  her— 'twas  in  Paris !  would  to  Heaven, 

Or  that  I  had  been  blinded  at  the  sight. 
Or  that  to  me  more  eyes  had  then  been  ^iven 

Than  plumes  to  vari^ated  birds  ;  their  light 
Had  then  been  Argus-iike,  or  vied  with  even 

Yon  starry  dome  in  some  clear  cloudless  night. 
But  oh,  her  charms  I  those  worlds  of  living  lights 
Outnumbered  all  the  stars  of  clearest  nights. 

I  saw  her — ^Would  that  had  been  unbeholden 
A  form  of  Heaven,  too  bright  for  mortal  ^es ! 

Her  robe  was  azure  starr'd  with  planets  golden. 
She  look'd,  and  I  thought  only,  of  the  skies — 

Thought  l^but  to  feel  with  flames  of  love  enfolden  ; 
Of  Love !— of  Hell  S     Where  then  this  bosom's  ice  ? 

Ah,  what  is  love,  its  lightninss,  and  its  course^ 

Where  all  resistance  only  adas  to  force  ? 

One  diamond  cuts  another — steel  may  glow 

With  fire,  when  struck  by  steel — kind  yields  to  kind. 

One  magnet  to  another  can  bestow. 

And  take,  attractive  force  ;  far  more  man's  mind ! 

And  did  I  wonder  love  this  heart  of  snow 
Should  melt,  when  things  inanimate  and  blind. 

So  hard,  untractable,  and  senseless,  feel — 

As  diamonds,  loadstones,  lightning,  fire,  and  steel  ? 

She  danced — I  danced  with  her !     I  cannot  tell 

What  confidence  my  spirits  did  dilate 
Amid  that  dance  ;  its  mazes  emblem'd  well 

The  heart  of  woman  and  its  changeful  state. 
She  gave  me,  too,  a  handkerchief — a  spell, 

A  flattering  pMge  my  hopes  to  animate— 
An  astrologic  token,  fatal  prize, 
That  told  too  well  what  tears  must  weep  those  eyes. 

i  call'd,  term'd,  thought  her  rigours  mild  devices. 
Hoped,  suffered,  served,  with  frenzy's  watchful  guiles, 

Betray'd,  told,  wrote  my  passion's  mad  disguises. 
Felt,  feared,  deplored  my  tyrant's  jealous  wiles; 

Forgot,  revived,  abandon'd  wild  surmises  j 

*  Enjoyed,  prized,  fed  on  her  sweet  wlnnmg  smiles. 

The  tell-tale  day  and  inarticulate  night 

Witnessed  my  passion— deep  and  innnlte. 

Scarce  did  the  sun  to  elder  worlds  retire. 

Crowning  an  earlier  sphere  with  fires  more  bright. 

When  in  the  gates  of  morn  a  borrow'd  fire, 
A  lesser  sun  1  hail'd,  and  bless'd  its  light. 

Flattering  alone  to  me  and  my  desire. 
Scarce  on  the  earth  had  fallen  the  tremulous  night, 

When,  fearless  of  ite  treachery,  in  those  hours 

I  breathed  my  passion  to  the  commonwealth  of  flowers. 

There  the  cool  freshness  of  night's  stilly  hour. 
The  jasmine,  that  entwined  the  reedy  bower. 

The  tinkling  fount,  that  rain'd  its  crystal  shower. 
The  air,  that  breathed  delieht  from  many  a  flower 

Amid  the  leaves,  their  trembling  paramour- 
All,  all  was  Love  !  Obedient  to  its  power 

1  doubt  not  that  the  fountains,  birds,  and  flowers. 

To  feel  that  calm  had  each  a  soul  like-ours. 
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H»st  thou  not  seen,  officious  with  delight. 

Move  through  the  illumined  air  about  the  flower 

The  bee,  that  fears  to  drink  its  purple  light. 
Lest  danger  lurk  within  the  roseate  bower  } 

Hast  thou  not  mark'd  the  moth's  enamour'd  flight 
Around  the  taper's  flame  at  evening  hour, 

1111,  kindle  in  that  monumental  fire 

His  sunflower  wings  their  own  funereal  pyre  ? 

My  heart  it^  throbs  thus  trembling  to  enfold. 
Around  that  thing  of  beauty  trembling  came. 

And  passion's  slave,  Distrust,  in  ashes  cold 
Smother'd  awhile,  but  could  not  quench  the  flame  ^ 

Till  love,  that  grows  by  disappointment  bold» 
And  opportunity  had  vanquish'd  shame  $ 

And,  like  the  bee  and  moth,  in  act  to  close, 

I  burnt  my  wmgs  iu  settling  on  the  rose. 

Blest  captive  thus — ^had  I  but  gain'd  a  prize 
Unhoped,  almost  in  dreams  unvision'd,  won 

By  so  much  love !  Who  says  that  when  love  dies. 
Springs,  from  its  ashes  born,  oblivion  I— 

Who  says  indifferent  to  a  lover's  eyes 
Change  and  successful  passion  are  but  one. 

Nor  loves,  nor  has  loved — to  the  lover's  name 

A  traitor,  and  an  ingrate  to  love's  flame  1 

The  sequel  of  my  tale  were  little  worth 
Dionis !    In  her  absence  I  have  pined, 

The  absence  of  the  mom  as  mourns  the  £arth 
In  starless  nights.—- 0>nsider  well  the  mind. 

Its  wanderings,  and  its  vain  discourses,  birth 
Of  burning  love,  and  you  no  cause  will  find 

For  wonder,  that  from  reason's  track  afar 

I  've  stray'd,  without  my  guiding  light,  that  northern  star. 
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*'  Je  sais  bien  que  le  Iccteur  n'a  pas  grand  besoin  de  savoir  tout  cela;  mais  j'ai 
besoin,  moi,  de  le  lui  dire." — J.  J.  Roussbau,  Confessions, 

Do  not  be  frightened  reader ;  I  am  not  about  to  inflict  upon  you 
twelve  books  ** de  rebus  ad  eum  pertinentibus" — concerning  all  I  ever 
thought  or  did — I  want  alike  the  cynicism  and  the  eloquence  to  lay 
bare  the  disgusting  infirmities  of  the  human  heart,  and  to  render  them 
endurable  in  the  perusal.  The  purpose  for  which  the  passage  that 
ntands  at  the  head  of  this  paper  is  selected,  is  merely  to  intimate  that 
I  write  (to  speak  modestly)  as  much  for  my  own  advantage  as  yours. 
Not  that  I  allude,  or  would  be  understood  to  allude  to  the  **  quiddam 
honorarium,'*  with  which  the  proprietor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine 
gratifies  Yiis  correspondents.  "  No,  I  *ve  a  soul  above  buttons ;" — my 
meaning  is,  simply,  that  I  write  for  my  health,  and  make  my  periodica 
avatars  in  the  incarnate  shape  of  an  essay  or  a  letter  to  the  editor, 
to  clear  off  the  bile  and  "  cleanse  the  foul  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
which  weighs  upon  the  heart.'*  A  periodical  publication  is,  to  an  au- 
thor of  my  complexion,  what  Cheltenham  is  to  an  East  Indian ;  and 
without  some  such  vent  for  the  choler  produced  by  the  vices  and  ab- 
surdities of  society,  there's  no  saying  what  might  be  the  consequence 
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The  accumulated  "  peccant  matter"  pent  up  in  the  intenor,  irritating 
and  vellicating  the  tender  fibres  of  the  cerebral  and  other  delicate 
structures,  and  exciting  a  general  subfebricular  diathesis,  might  so  in- 
flame, rouse,  stimulate,  and  derange  the  system,  as  to  occasion  that 
fatal  explosion,  or  exanthematous  efflorescence,  a  libel,  which,  being 
of  a  confluent  and  malignant  sort,  would  infallibly  commit  me  to  the 
keeping  of  the  great  state  physician,  his  Majesty's  Attorney-general. 
Whereas,  a  course  of  periodicals,  like  a  course  of  calomel,  carries  off 
little  by  little  the  material  cause  of  the  disease,  sweetens  the  blood,  and, 
if  it  does  not  restore  the  body  to  perfect  health,  at  least  preserves  it 
from  a  fatal  disorganization. 

Having  premised  thus  much  for  the  edification  of  the  public,  and  the 
ease  of  mine  own  conscience,  I  shall  rush  at  once  into  the  '*  middle 
of  my  subject,"  and  proceed  with  a  new  dose  of  my  accustomed  re- 
medy. It  is  the  nature  of  a  generous  spirit,  on  all  occasions,  to  take 
part  with  the  oppressed ;  and  the  first  tendency  of  every  freeman  is  to 
throw  the  weight  of  his  own  personal  influence  into  that  scale  which 
seems  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of  kicking  the  beam.  There  is,  in 
fact,  sorjcthing  so  antisocial  and  barbarous  in  the  triumph  of  brute 
force,  that  the  bare  spectacle  of  physical  infirmity  begets  an  uncalcu- 
lating  sympathy  with  the  weaker  party,  quite  independent  of  all  moral 
considerations ;  and  it  requires  a  considerable  effort  of  reflection  and  of 
volition,  even  to  witness  the  ducking  of  a  pickpocket,  with  the  requi* 
site  sang-froid.  This,  which  in  the  abstract  is  a  mere  animal  impulse, 
becomes  sublimated  into  the  highest  civilized  virtue,  when  it  operates, 
under  the  guidance  of  reason,  to  maintain  right,  and  to  combat  the 
abuses  to  which  power,  in  the  wantonness  of  its  caprice,  is  prone,  when- 
ever it  can  find  a  fit  opportunity  for  indulgence.  Where  such  a  sym- 
pathy is  not  endemic — where  it  is  not  even  an  object  of  popular  edu- 
cation—  liberty,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is  held  by  a  most  precarious 
tenure ;  and  the  political  downfal  of  a  community  so  situated  may  be 
predicted  nearly  with  an  absolute  certainty. 

It  becomes  an  honest  periodical,  therefore,  to  watch  with  a  jealous 
eye  all  revolutions  of  popular  opinion ;  to  observe  with  strictness  the 
passing  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  public  as  they  arise ;  and  to  interpose 
whenever  accident  or  intrigue  sets  men  on  hunting  down  particular 
classes  or  individuals,  and  rouses  the  passions  of  society  into  a  mis- 
chievous activity.  To  do  the  British  press  justice,  it  is  not  deficient 
either  in  feeling  or  in  zeal  upon  such  occasions ;  and  though  all  parties 
may  have  their  retainers,  there  is  perhaps  not  more  than  one  instance 
of  a  public  journal  the  tone  of  which  is  governed  by  a  sordid  desire  to 
flatter  popular  prejudices  independently  of  all  principle,  and  to  sell  its 
numbers  by  chiming  in  with  the  error  of  the  day.  The  love  of  fair 
play  is  inherent  in  every  truly  English  editor ;  and  it  is  probably  to  this 
laudable  spirit  of  equality  that  we  should  attribute  much  of  that  fervour 
with  which  certain  writers  have  exhausted  their  own  ink  and  their  read- 
ers' patience  in  combating  for  the  Turks  against  the  Greeks — for  the 
French  government  against  the  Spaniards — ^and  generally  for  all  des- 
potic monarchs  against  the  people.  The  spectacle  of  the  logical  in- 
feriority of  these  parties,  and  of  their  total  deficiency  in  all  sound 
argument,  having  been  too  much  for  the  refined  feelings  of  the  writers 
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in  qoestioD ;  tliey  bate,  it  may  be  presumed,  most  chivalrously  rushed 
into  the  arena  to  take  the  bull  by  the  boms,  from  the  mere  desire  of  re- 
establishing the  equilibrium  of  the  battle,  and  have  fought  obstinately 
in  defence  of  the  cause,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  is  obviously 
indefensible.  If  the  purity  of  a  motive  can  in  any  instance  justify  the 
means,  the  necessity  of  this  case  must  be  allowed  to  warrant  a  trifling 
substitution  of  rage  for  reason,  of  calumnies  for  considerations,  and  of 
abuse  for  argument :  and  it  is  by  this  train  of  ratiocination  that  I 
would  explain  the  eagerness  with  which  the  most  virulent  and  personal 
publications  are  bought  up  and  devoured  as  fast  as  they  appear,  and 
the  unblushing  frankness  with  which  men  laying  the  highest  claim  to 
Christian  charity,  (whose  sanctity  approaches  to  bigotry,  and  whose 
piety  rises  nearly  to  the  temperature  of  fanaticism,)  give  their  staunchest 
support  to  the  most  active  and  persevering  dealers  in  misrepresentation. 

So  universal  is  this  feeling  of  justice  and  equality  among  English- 
men, that  **'  a  clear  ring  and  a  fair  fight*'  might  be  taken  for  the  na- 
tional motto  ;  and  in  this  respect  I  own  myself  so  truly  English,  that  I 
feel  a  general  interest  in  favour  of  every  party,  person,  or  question, 
that  may  be  supposed  to  have  the  worst  of  it.  Without  going  the 
length  of  Champfort,  who  asserts,  that  *'t/y  a  d  parter  que  touic  itiie 
ffubliquff  toute  convention  repte  est  vn  sotiiscy  car  eUe  a  convenue  au  plus 
grand  nomhre^'*  1  freely  confess  myself  much  given  to  distrust  all  fa- 
^ionable  prejudices ;  and  whenever  I  see  the  current  opinion  setting 
with  a  preternatural  strength  and  rapidity,  I  am  apt  at  once  to  conclude 
the  existence  of  unusual  shallows. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  proceed  to  take  up  the  cudgels  in  behalf  of 
gaming  and  gamesters,  a  description  of  persons  at  present  very  much 
under  the  hatches  ;  and  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  put  in  a  good  word 
for  those  of  whom  nobody  is  disposed  to  speak  well.  From  the  time 
that  the  general  pacification  of  Europe  had  opened  the  door  of  the 
Continent  to  Englishmen,  when  (to  use  an  expression  of  our  neigh- 
bours) we  were  no  longer  prisoners  in  our  own  island,  nor  exiled  from 
the  pleasures  of  Paris,  the  practice  of  gaming  took  a  sudden  and  ex- 
tensive developement ;  and  that  art,  which  at  first  had  been  confined 
to  the  highest  and  most  cultivated  members  of  society,  became  at  once 
a  pursuit  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes.  During  this  heyday  of  its 
prosperity  I  never  let  fall  one  word  in  recommendation  of  a  practice, 
which,  however  advantageous  to  the  community,  and  agreeable  to  the 
individual,  seemed  to  stand  in  need  neither  of  patronage  nor  support. 
However  valuable  I  might  have  deemed  the  novelty,  either  as  it  respects 
morals  or  political  economy ;  however  much  I  might  have  considered 
the  public  at  large  benefited  by  its  dissemination,  I  abstained  evAi 
from  good  words,  and  turned  my  attention  to  other  subjects,  which 
seemed  at  the  time  in  greater  need  of  a  little  friendly  assistance.  But 
now  that  a  recent  fatality,  that  need  not  be  further  specified,  has 
thrown  a  gloom  over  the  leading  gamblers  in  low  life,  that  gambling 
itself  has  fallen  upon  evil  days,  and  that  no  one,  who  is  not  wholly 
above,  or  below  public  opinion,  will  be  seen  going  to ''  hell*'  in  open  day- 
light, it  seems  a  duty  to  step  forward,  and  place  a  shield  between  the 
shafts  of  calumny  and  the  feelings  of  the  unoffending  victims  of  this 
untoward  combination  of  accidental  circumstsnces. 
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Were  I  to  insert  all  ibat  might  be  said  in  fiivour  of  gambling^— 'pfaysio- 
logically,  as  stirring  up  the  blood,  rousing  the  animal  spirits,  and  lbr-< 
warding  the  capillary  circulation ;  morally,  as  preventing  idleness,  dissi* 
pating  ennui,  and  counteracting  the  hypochondriasis  of  love ;  politically, 
as  superseding  aristocrat! cal  conspiracies ;  economically,  as  favouring 
the  circulation  of  capital;  sentimentally,  dramatically,  mathematically, 
gastrologically,  and  phrenologically,  (or  more  properly,  phrensilogi- 
cally,)  in  ways  too  numerous  to  specify — I  should  not  be  guilty  of  less 
than,  in  the  phrase  of  the  trade,  "  one  thick  volume  in  8vo/'  I  shall, 
therefore,  on  the  present  occasion,  use  discretion,  and  con6ne  myself  to 
what  is  most  important,  quintessential,  and  original. 

In  the  first  place,  touching  the  antiquity  of  gaming,  which,  in  these 
legitimate  days,  is  no  small  matter,  the  practice  is  older  than  any  reign« 
ing  house  in  Europe — older  than  the  Courtenays — older  than  the 
Massiroi  of  Rome,  the  lineal  descendants  from  Fabius  Cunctator, 
whose  remote  ancestor,  in  defiance  of  Pythagoras,  first  taught  the 
pugnacious  republicans,  his  fellow-citizens,  to  eat  beans  and  bacon* 
Nay,  it  is  not  impossible  that  hop*sc6tch  and  chuck-farthing  may  have 
beguD  in  paradise.  For  there  are  a  vast  many  persons  who  cannot  un- 
derstand how  Adam  could  have  killed  time  in  his  primitive  state  with- 
out some  equivalent  for  that  which  is  so  essential  in  our  own  days,  short 
whist  and  Icarte; — a  convincing  argument  that  the  father  of  mankind 
must  have  played  at  some  game  of  chance  even  before  the  fall.  The 
Noachidse  also,  shut  up  in  the  ark  during  forty  consecutive  rainy  days^ 
would  have  perished  of  enntti,  without  a  billiard-table  or  a  little  chicken 
hazard.  But  leaving  the  field  of  conjecture,  and  descending  to  record- 
ed history,  we  find  that  Palamedes  invented,  or  revived,  the  use  of  dice 
in  a  time  of  great  famine,  for  the  purpose  of  silencing  an  insurrection  ' 
of  the  bowels, — which  leads  to  the  mention  of  one  important  public  end 
to  be  attained  by  gambling,  namely,  thst  in  a  nation  subject  to  tithes, 
taxes,  poor-rates,  and  corn-laws,  by  which  the  people  become  so  liable 
to  short  commons,  an  adequate  safety-valve  may  be  provided  for  vent- 
ing popular  discontent.  Let  the  *'  good  people*'  say  what  they  will, 
and  the  Vice  Society  rage  as  it  may  against  skittle-grounds  and  ball- 
alleys,  they  will  not  make  us  believe  that  they  would  not  be  too  happy 
in  times  of  popular  commotion  and  petitioning  to  see  the  people  en- 
gaged, like  the  Grecians  of  Palamedes,  over  a  hit  at  backgammon  ;  or 
that  even  the  bench  of  Bishops  themselves  would  not  be  better  pleased 
to  see  '*  the  Major*'  engaged  at  a  sly  game  at  cards  on  a  Sunday,  than 
labouring  every  day  in  the  week,  velis  remsquc,  at  universal  suffrage. 
Would  it  not  likewise  afford  vast  relief  to  ministers  to  behold  Mr. 
Hume,  with  a  pin  in  one  hand  and  a  card  in  the  other,  pricking  down 
the  chances  at  rouge  ei  noir,  instead  of  marking  oversights  and  false 
calculations  in  the  Chancellor's  budget  ?  And  would  not  all  Europe 
greatly  delight  in  an  adequate  assurance  that  the  Holy  Allies  met  in 
congress,  not  upon  the  divisions  of  ames  and  detniames,  but  to  settle 
their  differences  by  an  innocent  round  at  **  blind  hooky  ?"  For  my 
own  part,  I  always  look  forward  to  halcyon  days,  when  ministers  are 
seen  oftener  at  White's  than  in  Downing-street :  and  I  would  much 
rather  have  Mr.  Robinson's  hand  eternally  in  his  own  purse  in  the 
house  in  Bennet-street,  than  dabbling  with  the  purse  of  the  public  in 
another  house,  which  shall  be  nameless. 
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-  That  gambling  is,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  highly  favourable 
to  the  developement  of  national  wealth,  must  be  obvious  to  the  meanest 
observer  :  why,  otherwise,  should  all  mankind  so  much  prefer  to  make 
their  fortune  by  some  speculating  manoeuvre,  to  attaining  it  by  cbe 
more  regular,  but  tedious  process  of  honest  industry  ?  Cotton-^in-- 
ning  machines  and  steam-engines  are  admirable  instruments  for  making 
a  large  fortune  rapidly ;  but  when  did  they  build  up  so  rapidly  the 
colossal  wealth  of  a  Rothschild,  and  enable  a  man  to  count  his  store  by 
millions  of  pounds  sterling  ?  The  spirit  of  gaming  is  not,  however, 
confined  to  St.  James's-street,  the  Stock-exchange,  or  to  Mark  lane  ;  it 
pervades  the  whole  of  trade. 

That  gaming,  then,  is  so  bad  as  some  pretend,  we  can  never  be 
persuaded.  But  what  is  much  more  convincing  still,  the  most  pious 
of  our  finance  ministers  have  for  years  encouraged,  by  their  annual 
lotteries,  ay  and  provoked  the  common  people  to  sell  or  pawn  tbeir 
last  rag  to  indulge  a  passion  for  play ;  and  that,  too,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  the  press  groans  with  works  on  morals  and  political 
economy.  It  is  true  that  the  police  are  constantly  at  work  in  hunting 
out  and  seizing  hazard-tables,  and  the  Vice  Society  is  not  less  actively 
engaged  in  prosecuting  gamblers  on  the  more  than  suspicious  evidence 
of  vagabonds  and  professional  informers,  thus  putting  down  one  vice 
by  the  aid  of  a  greater ;  but  that  this  does  not  proceed  from  any 
alleged  immorality  of  the  practice  is  evident  in  this,  that  these  opera- 
tions are  brought  to  bear  only  against  the  lower  orders  of  gamesters. 
For  it  can  never  be  believed  that  an  act  can  be  just  and  right  in  a  man 
of  ten  thousand  a  year  which  is  vicious  and  reprehensible  in  an  artisan  ; 
and  it  is  difBcult  to  imagine  any  reason  why  0-E  tables  and  roulettes 
should  be  hunted  for  in  holes  and  corners,  while  speculators  in  the 
Funds  and  money-lenders  are  made  barons  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
.  If  indeed  we  examine  the  matter  a  little  more  deeply,  we  shall  find 
that  under  various  disguised  forms,  gambling  is  among  the  respectable 
employments  of  life.  Smuggling,  which,  though  illegal  as  against  our 
own  treasury,  is  commendable  industry  when  directed  against  the  ex-> 
chequer  of  foreign  nations, — is  a  mere  game  of  chance,  in  which  one 
prize  is  said  to  cover  three  blanks.  So  also  though  piracy  is  criminal 
without  a  letter  of  mark,  it  is  good  and  lawful  when  invested  with  that 
formality:  and  piracy  is  conceived  and  executed  in  the  true  spirit  of 
gambling.  War  is  gambling  upon  the  largest  and  most  ruinous  scale  ; 
and  in  this  it  agrees  with  the  more  ordinary  games  of  chance,  that  let 
who  will  win,  the  **  pull  of  the  table"  is  equally  against  all  the  players. 
In  both  instances  alike,  cupidity  grows  with  what  it  feeds  on,  and  the 
fortunate  player  is  but  too  apt  to  kick  down  all  his  winnings  in  a  des* 
perate  struggle  to  ruin  every  opponent  and  clear  the  board.  Tlius 
Napoleon  at  Moscow  was  but  a  common  instance  of  a  heated  gamester 
staking  his  all  against  the  nothing  of  a  parcel  of  beggared  sharpers,  and 
putting  the  prosperity  of  years  to  issue  on  a  single  stake  of  double  or 
quits. 

But  of  all  the  creditable  forms  of  gambling  none  is  more  reckless 
and  desperate  than  a  suit  at  law.  The  *'  glorious  uncertainty  of  the 
law"  is  matter  of  proverbial  notoriety  ;  and  so  much  are  lawyers  aware 
that  the  pleasure  of  pleading  is  confined  to  its  hazards,  that  every  effort 
is  employed  to  convert  the  statute-book  into  an  encyclopaedia  of  cha* 
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rades  and  conandrums,  in  which  "  my  firs  f  finds  n^atter  for  an  action, 
*'  nof  second!*  for  a  suit  in  Chancery,  while  '*  my  touV*  completely  ruins 
botli  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  an  appeal  to  the  Lords.  This  heing,  as 
it  18,  a  self-evident  verity,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  so  many  sad  and 
learned  personages  should  in  all  ages  of  the  British  history  have  started 
from  their  seats  (their  very  wigs  standing  on  end  with  horror,)  with  a 
**  nolumvs  leges  Anglue  mutari"  in  their  mouths,  as  often  as  any  one 
has  ventured  to  hint  at  simplification  and  certainty  in  law, — if  gambling 
really  deserved  vituperation  as  a  vice.  Nay,  even  when  dabbling  in 
capital  crimes  was  proved  to  have  been  rendered  a  lottery  speculation 
by  the  perverse  complexity  and  severity  of  our  criminal  code.  Sir  S. 
Romilly  and  Sir  James  Macintosh  made  not  a  jot  the  more  impression 
upon  the  dogged  supporters  of  the  ^'  wisdom  of  their  ancestors." 

Another  accredited  and  very  wholesale  mode  of  gambling  is  a  con- 
tested election  ;  by  which  a  man  is  by  no  means  disgraced,  although 
he  should  place  the  subsistence  of  his  whole  family  for  the  next  seven 
years  at  issue,  in  the  hope  of  what  he  may  make,  by  being  returned  to 
soYne  assembly  in  which  he  can  repay  himself  for  his  trouble  and  out* 
lay  by  a  judicious  employment  of  his  "  most  sweet  voice."  Hunting 
and  shooting, — both  gentlemanly  amusements ;  and  for  the  latter  of 
which  more  especially,  a  whole  section  of  severities  is  foisted  into  the 
criminal  code,  and  human  life  itself  set  at  nought— may  also  be  con- 
sidered as  a  species  of  gaming,  since  the  uncertainty  of  the  chace  forms 
the  greatest  part  of  its  pleasure.  Like  all  other  games  of  chance,  its 
attraction  is  vastly  enhanced  by  a  bet.  Without  this  excitement,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  any  man  of  sense  would  go  through  more  labour 
than  a  slaughtering  butcher,  and  destroy  without  compunction  eighty  or 
an  hundred  birds  in  a  morning. 

One  very  silly  prejudice  against  gambling,  which  it  is  important  to 
obviate,  is  its  supposed  tendency  to  promote  suicide — a  circumstance, 
which,  if  verified,  must  be  rather  considered  as  advantageous,  for 
ihough 

AUer  \  I'autre  monde  est  tr^  grande  sottise 
Tant  que  dans  celui-ci  I'oa  peut  i\xt  de  mise  : 

yd,  as  no  one  has  a  right  to  live,  for  whom  Nature  has  not  provided  a 
place  at  her  table,  to  what  end  should  a  man  encumber  the  earth,  who 
has  gambled  away  his  ticket  of  admission  to  the  feast  ?  In  point  of ' 
fact,  the  self-destruction  of  such  gentry  is  in  general  a  saving  to  the 
state,  which  otherwise  must,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  pay  for  the  rope, 
and  bear  all  the  other  legal  expenses  of  their  viaticum  to  the  world  to 
cone.  Then  as  to  the  feelings  of  wives,  &c.  it  is  very  hard  indeed 
if  a  woman  whose  husband  se  svicide  for  losses  at  play,  does  not  pro- 
vide herself  with  another  and  a  better  man  before  the  year  of  mourning 
has  run  round.  The  same  arguments  apply  to  the  connexion  of  gamb- 
ling with  duels;  with  the  additional  consideration,  that  in  the  latter 
case  two  gamesters  may  be  provided  for  at  a  tim€,  instead  of  one.  But 
if  any  doubt  remains  in  the  reader's  mind  concerning  the  innocence  of 
gaming,  let  him  remember  that  the  most  Christian  government  in 
Europe  openly  raises  a  revenue  from  the  gaming-tables  of  all  classes, 
— a  government  which,  not  content  with  forcing  religion  on  its  own 
subjects,  crams  it  down  the  throats  of  a  neighbour  at  the  point  of  the^ 
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bayonet.  Is  it  credible  tbat  tbe  worshipers  of  the  god  of  St.  Loin 
(of  course  a  much  greater  god  than  the  god  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter), 
the  devotees  of  tbe  Virgin,  the  advocates  of  monkery,  and  tbe  perse- 
cutors of  heresy,  would  for  a  moment  tolerate  a  practice  which  was  in 
reality  subversive  of  all  morality  ?  Would  even  our  English  govern- 
ment, which  lays  less  open  pretensions  to  godliness,  expend  large  sums 
in  the  maintenance  of  horse-races,  if  there  were  such  horrible  sin  in 
throwing  a  whole  province  into  a  periodical  mania  of  gaming?  The 
English  are  famous  as  the  greatest  betters  in  all  the  known  wo'ld; 
insomuch  that  there  is  no  debateable  question,  from  the  speed  of  s 
niaggot  to  the  sublimest  doctrines  of  religion,  which  has  not  been  made 
by  them  the  subject  of  a  wager.  I  have  heard  of  a  country  squire 
offering  the  parson  of  his  parish  to  hold  a  cool  hundred  with  him 
against  the  corporal  being  of  the  devil :  and  the  history  is  recorded  of 
a  poor  fellow  who  actually  hung  himself,  in  order  to  win  a  wager  he  had 
laid  that  he  would  do  so.  How  much  the  English  are  a  betting  people 
is  evinced  in  the  singular  fact,  that  they  alone  have  turned  prize-fight- 
ing into  a  source  of  pecuniary  contention.  It  is  not  recorded  that  the 
shows  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  or  the  great  games  of  Greece  ever 
produced  a  bet.  No  one  appears  to  have  even  thought  of  pitting 
^scbylus  or  Aristophanes  against  the  field ;  nor,  when  the  factions  <^ 
the  circus  ran  highest,  though  the  women  pulled  caps  and  the  men 
intrigued  for  their  favourite  colour,  did  they  dream  of  silencing  an 
opponent  with  the  long  odds.  Now  though  the  practice  of  deriving 
pecuniary  benefit  from  black  eyes  and  bloody  noses,  and  turning  an 
honest  penny  by  battery  and  manslaughter,  might  perhaps  have  been 
deemed  barbarous  and  blackguard,  had  it  subsisted  among  the  Malays, 
or  our  natural  enemies  the  Turks,  yet,  being  English,  none  bat  a 
Jacobin  and  a  leveller  can  doubt  of  its  propriety ;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  disloyal  than  the  present  outcry  against  the  "  fancy."  If  after 
what  I  have  said  the  reader  is  still  disposed  to  think  they  are  wrong, 
and  to  maintain  that  gaming  in  any  of  its  shapes  is  discreditable  and 
vicious,  I  will  only  add  this  one  convincing  argument — V\l  hold  him  a 
rump  and  dozen  he  is  a  spooney  ;  and,  be  he  who  he  may,  I  say  "  done" 
first.  M. 


STANZAS. 


Oh  let  me  never  see  con  troll 'd 

In  that  sweet  spring-time  of  the  mind. 
When  all  the  feehngs,  young  and  bold, 

Speak  loud  and  may  not  be  confined*^ 

Let  me  not  see  Art's  finders  rude 

With  cold  and  withenng  touch  defaee. 
All  that  is  spotless,  chaste,  and  good. 
All  that  is  worthy  to  be  woo'd — • 
Transparent  truth  and  native  grace. 

The  loveliest  hues  that  Nature  gave. 
The  painted  insects  of  the  year, 

Are  lost,  if  but  a  feather  wave 
In  sacrilegious  sweep  too  near. 


(  263  ) 

THE    MONTHS. NO.  111. 

March. 

If  there  be  a  month  the  aspect  ot  which  is  less  amiable,  and  the 
manners  and  habits  of  which  are  less  prepossessing  than  those  of  all 
the  rest,  which  I  am  loth  to  adroit,  that  month  is  March.  The 
burning  heats  of  Midsummer,  (when  they  shall  come  to  us  at  the  pro* 
phetic  call  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewers — which  they  never  will,)  I  shall 
be  able  to  bear.  And  the  frosts  and  snows  of  December  and  January 
are  as  welcome  to  me  in  their  turn  as  the  flowers  in  May.  Nay,  the 
so  much  vituperated  fogs  of  November  I  by  no  means  set  my  face 
against ;  on  the  contrary,  1  have  a  kind  of  appetite  for  them — ^both 
corporeal  and  mental.  As  an  affair  of  mere  breath  there  is  something 
^tangible  in  them.  In  the  evanescent  air  of  Italy  a  man  might  as  well 
not  breathe  at  all,  for  any  thing  he  knows  of  the  matter.  But  in  a 
Noyember  fog  there  is  something  satisfying.  You  can  feel  what  you 
breathe,  and  see  it  too.  It  is  like  breathing  water — as  I  suppose  the 
fishes  do. — And  then  the  taste  of  them,  when  dashed  with  a  due  season- 
ing of  sea-coal  smoke,  is  far  from  insipid.  Not  that  I  would  recom- 
mend them  medicinally ;  especially  to  persons  of  queasy  stomachs, 
delicate  nerves,  and  afflicted  with  bile.  But  for  one  of  a  good  robust 
habit  of  body,  and  not  dainty  withal,  which  such,  by  the  bye,  never 
are,  there  is  nothing  better  in  its  way  than  a  well-mixed  Metropolitan 
fog.  There  is  something  substantial  in  it.  You  may  *'  cut  and  come 
again."  It  is  at  once  meat  and  drink,  too ; — somethmg  between  egg- 
flip  and  omelette  soufflee ;  but  much  more  digestible  than  either.  And 
it  wraps  you  round  like  a  cloak,  into  the  bargain.  No~I  maintain  that 
a  London  fog  is  a  thing  not  to  be  sneezed  at — if  you  can  help  it. — 
Mem»  As  many  spurious  imitations  of  the  above  are  abroad — such  as 
Scotch  mists,  and  the  like — which  are  no  less  deleterious  than  dis- 
agreeable— please  to  ask  for  the  "  true  London  Particular" — as  manu- 
factured by  Thames,  Coal-gas,  Smoke,  Steam,  &  Co. — No  others  are 
genuine. 

In  fact,  and  sub  rosa^ — November  is  a  month  that  has  not  been 
fairly  done  by^;  and  for  my  part  I  think  it  should  by  no  means  have 
been  flxed  upon  as  that  which  is,  par  excellence  the  month  best  adapted 
to  hang  and  drown  oneself  in ; — seeing  that,  to  a  wise  mjEin,  that  should 
never  be  an  affair  of  atmosphere.  But  if  a  month  must  be  set  apart 
for  such  a  process — (on  the  principle  of  luck — which  determines  that 
we  are  bound  to  begin  our  worldly  concerns  on  a  particular  day,  viz« 
Saturday — ^and  would,  therefore,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  call  upon  u» 
to  end  them  with  a  similar  view  to  times  and  seasons)  let  that  month 
be  henceforth  March  ; — for  it  has,  at  this  present  writing,  no  one  cha- 
racteristic by  which  to  designate  it — ^beihg  neither  Spring,  Sununer, 
Autumn,  nor  Winter,  but  only  March. 

But  wj^.at  I  particularly  object  to  in  March  is  its  winds.     They  say — 

"  March  winds  and  April  showers 
Bring  forth  May  flowers." 

Bat  I  doubt  the  fact.  They  may  call  them  forth,  perhaps,— whistling 
over  the  roofs  of  their  subterraneous  dwellings,  to  let  them  know  that 
Winter  is  past  and  gone.     Or»  in  our  disposition  to  "  turn  diseases  to 
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commodities,"  let  us  regard  them  as  the  expectant  damsel  does  fki 
sound  of  the  mail-coach  horn  as  it  whisks  through  the  village  as  shelia 
in  bed  at  midnight,  and  tells  her  that  to-morrow  she  may  look  for  a 
Ifetter  from  her  absent  swain. 

The  only  other  reason  why  1  object  to  March  ih  that  she  dvives  hares 
mad;  which  is  a  great  fault. — But  be  all  this  as  it  may,  she  is  still 
fraught  with  merits ;  and  let  us  proceed,  without  more  ado,  to  point 
out  a  few  of  them.  And  first  of  fhecbuntry  j— to  4vhich,  by  the  way, 
I  have  not  hitherto  alio wfed  its  due  supremacy^— fof  ' 

"  God  made  the  country,  bat  man  made  the  loWn." 

Now,  then,,  even  the  winds  of  March,— notwitlistanding  all  that  wc 
have  insinuate^  in  their  disfavour— are  &r  from  being  virtueles? ;  for 
they  come  careering  over  our  fields,  and  roads,  and  pathways,  and 
while  they  dry  up  the  damps  that  the  thaws  had  let  loose,  and  the  pre- 
vious frosts  had  prevented  i^om  sinking  into  the  earth,  '*  pipe  t9  the 
tiS^irit  ditties"  the  words  of  which  tell  tales  of  the  forthcoming  iflowers. 
And  not  only  so,  but  occasionally  they  are  cauglit  bearing  away  upon 
their  rough  wings  the  mingled  odoura  of  violet  and  daffbdil — ^both  of 
which  have  already  ventured  to 

«« Come  before  the  swallow  darftf,  and  take 

The  winds  of  March  with  beauty." 

Can  it  ever  be  too  late  in  the  day  to  go  on  with  the  quotation,  ahd-say 
that  now,  too,  we  have  

*' Violets  dim, 

But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 
Or  Cytherea's  breath  ;  pale  primroses. 
That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  cau  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  streneth-^-a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids ;  bold  oxlips, 
And  the  crown-imperial." 

We  have  made  our  way  into  the  garden  at  once,  without  kiteiidii^  it. 
But  perhaps  we  could  not  do  better ;  for  the  general  l^ice  of  Nature  is 
not  much  changed  in  appearance  since  we  left  it  in  February ;  though  its 
internal  economy  has  made  an  important  step  in  advance.  The  sap  is 
alive  in  the  seemingly  sleeping  trunks  that  every  where  surround  as, 
and  is  beginning  to  mount  slowly  to  its  destination ;  and  tlie  etnbryo 
blooms  are  almost  visibly  struggling  towards  light  and  life,  beneath 
their  rough,  unpromising  outer  coats — unpromising  to  the  idle,  the  un- 
thinking, and  the  inobservant ;  but  to  the  eye  that  **  can  see  Othello's 
visage  in  his  mind,"  bright  and  beautiful,  in  virtue  of  the  brightness 
and  the  beauty  that  they  cover,  but  not  conceal. — ^Now,  too,  the  dark 
earth  becomes  soft  and  tractable,  and  yields  to  the  kindly  constraint 
that  calls  upon  it  to  teem  with  new  life — crumbling  to  the  touch;  that 
it  may  the  better  clasp  in  its  fragrant  bosom  the  rudiments  of  that  gay 
but  ephemeral  creation  which  are  born  with  the  Spring,  only  "  to  run 
their  race  rejoicing**  into  the  lap  of  Summer,  and  there  yield  up  their 
sweet  breath,  a  willing  incense,  at  the  shrine  of  that  nature,  the  spirit 
of  which  is  endless  constancy  growing  out  of  endless  change.  Must  I 
tell  the  reader  this  in  plainer  prose  ?  Now,  then,  is  the  time  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  most  of  the  annua!  flowering  plants ;  particularly  of  those  which 
we  all  know  and  love— such  as  sweet-pea,  the  most  feminine  of  flowers — 
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that  must  have  a  kind  hand  to  tend  its  youth,  and  a  supporting  arm  to 
cling  to  in  its  maturity,  or  it  grovels  in  the  dust,  and  straggles 
away  into  an  unsightly  weed;  and  mignonette,  with  a  name  as  sweet 
as  its  breath— that  loves  "within  a  gentle  bosom  to  he  laid,"  an^ 
makes  haste  to  die  there,  lest  its  white  lodging  should  be  changed.; 
and  lilrkspur,  trim,  gay,  and  bold — the  gallant  of  the  garden ;  and 
lupines,  blue  and  yellow  and  rose-coloured,  with  their  winged  flowers 
hovering  above  iheir  stairry  leaves:  and  a  host  of  others,  that  we 
must  try  to  characterise  as  they  come  in  turn  before  us. — Now,  too,  we 
have  all  the  bulboufr-rooted  flowers  at  their  best,  and  may  take  a  finaj 
leave  6f  them ;  for  we  shall  see  them  no  more  : — of  the  tulip,  beautiful 
as  the  panther,  and  as  proud — standing  aloof  from  its  own  leaves;  and 
the  rich  hyacinth,  clustering  like  the  locks  of  Adam ;  and  the  my- 
riad^leaved  anemone ;  and  narcissus,  pale  and  passion-stricken  at  the 
sense  of  its  own  sweetness. 

Now,  too,  the  tender  green  of  Sprbg  first  begins  to  peep  forth  from 
the  straggling  branches  of  the  hedge-row  elder,  the  trim  lilac,  and 
the  thin  threads  of  the  stream-enamoured  willow — the  first  to  put  on 
its  spring-clothing,  and  the  last  to  leave  it  ofiT.  And  if  we  look 
into  the  kitchen-garden,  there  too  we  shall  find  those  forest-trees  in 
miniature,  the  gooseberries  and  currants,  letting  their  leaves  and  blos- 
soms, both  of  a  colour,  look  forth  together,  hand-in-hand»  in  search  of 
the  April  sun  before  it  arrives — as  the  lark  mounts  upward  to  seek  for 
it  before  it  has  risen  in  the  morning.  It  will  be  well  if  these  early 
adventurers-forth  do  taot  encounter  a  cutting  easterly  blast;  or,  still 
worse,  a  deceitful  breeze  that  tempts  them  to  its  embraces  by  its 
milder  breath,  only  to  shower  diseases  upon  them.  ]6ut  if  they  wUl 
be  out  on  the  watch  for  Spring  before  she  calls  them,  they  must  be 
content  to  take  their  chance. 

Now,  too,  the  birds  are  for  once  in  their  lives  as  busy'as  the  bees  are 
always.  They  are  getting  their  houses  built,  and  seeing  to  their  house- 
hold affairs,  and  concluding  their  family  arrangements  —  that  when 
the  summer  and  the  sunshine  arc  fairly  come,  they  may  have  nothing 
to  do  but  teach  their  children  the  last  new  modes  of  flying  and  singing, 
and  be  as  happy  as — birds,  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Now,  therefore, — 
as  in  the  last  month — they  have  but  little  time  to  sing  to  each  other ; 
and  the  lark  has  the  morning  sky  all  to  himself. 

Lastly,  now  we  meet  with  one  of  the  prettiest,  yet  most  pathetic 
sights  that  the  animal  world  presents :  the  early  lambs,  dropped  in 
their  tottering  and  bleating  helplessness,  upon  the  cold  skirts  of  win- 
ter, aiid  hiding  their  frail  forms  from  the  March  winds,  by  crouching 
down  on  the  sheltered  side  of  their  dams. 

Now,  quitting  the  country  till  next  month,  we  find  London  all  alive 
— ^Lent  and  Lady-day  notwithstanding ;  for  the  latteir  is  but  a  day, 
after  all ;  and  he  must  have  a  very  countryfied  conscience  who  cannot 
satisfy  it  as  to  the  former,  by  doing  penance  once  or  twice  at  an  oratorio^ 
and  hearing  coniic  songs  sung  in  a  foreign  tongue  ;  or  if  this  does  not 
do,  he  may  fast  if  he  pleases,  every  Friday,  by  eating  salt-fish  in  addi- 
tion to  the  rest  of  his  fare !  Now,  the  citizens  have  pretty  well  left  off 
their  annual  visitings,  and  given  the  great  ones  leave  to  begin  ;  so  that 
there  is  no  sleep  to  be  had  in  the  neighbourhood  of  May-fair,  for  love 
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or  monej,  after  one  io  the  morning.  Now,  the  dress-boxet  of  the 
winter-booses  can  occasionaUy  boast  a  baronet's  lady  :  this,  howerer, 
being  the  extent  of  their  attaioTnents  in  that  way :  for  how  can  the 
great  be  expected  to  listen  to  8haksjpeare  under  tbesame  roof  with  tbenr 
shopkeepers  X  There  is^  in  ^&et^  no  deoyiat^  tliat  the  sMd  great  are 
marvellously  at  the  mercy  of  the  aaid  little*  in  the  wetter  <m  aomse- 
ment;  and  tliere  is  no  saying  whether  the  latter  will  iiot,  someday  or 
other,  make  an  inroad  upon  Almack'a  itself.  Now«  however,  jn  ^pite 
of  the  said  inroads,  the  best  boxes  at  the  Opera  do  btgii)  tp  be  worth 
exploring;  since  a  beautiful  Englishwoman  of  high  fashion  is  "  asi^t  to 
set  before  a  king."  Now  the  actors,  all  but  the  .^nging  iones,  in  t%etr 
secret  hearts  put  up  periodioal  prayers  for  the  annual  apitatioa  pf  the 
Catholic  Question  ;  for  without  some  stimulus  of  tliis  lund#  ito  correct 
the  laxity  of  our  religious  morals,  there  is  no  knowing  how  soon  they 
may  cease  to  give  thanks  for  three  Sundays  in  the  week. during  Lent 
But  Mr.  Irving  will  look  to  this  on  thar  behalf;  so  they  need  not  fear 
just  at  present.  Now,  occasionally  during  the  said  pious  period*  an 
inadvertent  apprentice  gets  leave  to  go  to  "  the  play*'  on  a  Wednesday ; 
and,  having  taken  his  seat  in  tlie  one  shilling^allery,  wonders  during 
six  long  hours  what  can  have  come  to  the  players,  that  they  do  nothing 
but  sit  in  a  row  with  their  hands  before  them,  in  front  of  a  pyramid  of 
fiddlers,  and  break  silence  now  and  then  by  singing  a  psalm — for  a 
.psalm  he  is  sure  it  must  be,  though  he  never  heard  it  at  church. — Now, 
every  other  day,  the  four  sides  of  the  newspapers  offer  to  the  wearied 
eye  one  unbroken  ocean  of  small  type;  to  tlie  infinite  abridgement  of 
(lie  labour  of  Chapter  Coffee-house  quidnuncs — ^who  find  tliat  they 
have  only  one  sheet  to  get  through  instead  of  ten ;  and  to  the  entire 
discomfiture  of  the  conscientious  reader,  who  makes  it  a  point  of  duty 
to  spell  through  all  that  he  pays  for — ^avowed  advertisements  in- 
cluded ; — for.  in  these  latter  there  is  some  variety,  of  which  no  one  can 
accuse  the  parliamentary  speeches.  By  the  bye,  it  would  be  but  con- 
sistent in  The  Times  to  bestow  their  ingenuous  prefix  of  "  (advertise' 
ment)**  on  a  few  of  the  last-named  effusions ;  and  if  they  were  placed 
under  the  head  of  "  want  places,"  nobody  hut  the  advertiser  would  see 
cause  to  complain  of  the  mistake. — ^Now  Fashion  is  on  the  point  of 
awaking  from  her  periodical  sleep,  attended  by  Mesdames  Bean,  Bell, 
and  Pierrepoint  on  one  side  of  her  couch,  and  Messieurs  Myers,  Stultz, 
and  Davison  on  the  other :  each  individual  of  each  party  watching 
with  apparent  anxiety  to  catch  the  first  glance  of  her  opening  eye,  in 
order  to  direct  their  several  movements  accordingly ;  but  each  having 

f>reviously  determined  on  those  movements  as  definitively  as  if  their 
egitimate  monarch  and  directress  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  : 
for,  to  say  truth,  notwithstanding  her  boasted  legitimacy,  Fashion  has 
but  a  very  limited  control  even  in  her  own  court — ^the  real  govern- 
ment being  an  oligarchy,  the  members  of  which  are  each  lord  para- 
mount in  his  own  particular  department.  Who,  in  fact,  shall  dis- 
pute an  epaulet  of  Miss  Pierrepoint's  ?  and  when  Mr.  Myers  has  at- 
chieved  a  collar,  who  shall  call  it  in  question  ? — Now  Hyde-park  is 
worth  walking  in  at  four  o'clock  of  a  fine  week-day,  though  the  trees 
are  still  bare :  for  there,  as  sure  aa  the  sunshine  comes,  shall  be  seen 
sauntering  beneath  it  three  distinct  classes  of  fashionables ; — namely — 
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first,  the  fair  immaculates  from  the  mansions  about  May-fkir,  whp  loll 
listlessly  in  their  elegant  «(juipa|f6S,  eAd  oecasionidly  e3re9  with  an  air 
of  infinite  disdain,  l^e  tecoMi  ditts,  who  are  peregrinatiag  on-  the  other 
side  the  bar-*-*^he  ^r  frailties,  irom  the  neighhoorhood  of  the  New- 
road  ^  wkieh  latter,  loeve  magnaniittous  than  their  betfierS}  and  less 
*  entioBS,  are  oonteht,  for  their  parts,  to  a;p|>ropriate  the  greater  portion 
of  the  atteaeions  of  the  third  class^-^the.  inei&bles  and  Exquisites  from 
Long's  and  6(ev«ns^s.  Among  these  last-named  olass  something  par- 
tieular  indeed  must  have*  happened  if  you  do  not  recognisps  that  arbiter 
eftgantiarum  of  actresses,  the  Marquis  of  W-— <-;  that  delighter  in 
Dennets  and  decaying  beauties^  the  honourable  L---*^  S»-i^-  $  end 

tlmt  prince^prettv-'man  of  rake-hella  and  rouSs,  little  George  W . 

Finally,  March,' among  its  other  merits,  is  richer  than  any  other 
month  in  illastrions  birth-days  s  a  qualification  which  1  had  inad- 
vertently neglected  to  notice  in  r^ard  to  January,  thongh  it  includes 
those  of  our  own  Newton,  of  Robert  Burns,  and  of  that  musical  miracle, 
Mo8art«  On  the  2d  t>f  March  1564  was  given  tb  a  wpridtwbichnras 
unworthy  of  him,  Galileo  Galilei — *'The  starnf  Gialileo,  w^  his 
woes."  On  the  8th  of  March  1684  was  breathed  into  a  huukaii  ll»rm 
that  majestic  spirit  which  afterwards  was  to  alternately  sigh  and  fldiout 
forth  its  high  and  holy  aspirations,  in  the  music  of  the  Messiah.  -  On  the 
15th  of  March,  1605,  was  born  the  gentle  lover  of  die  divine  Saecha* 
rissa.  On  the  18th  of  March  1474,  first  saw  the  light  that  Atlas  of 
modern  art,  Michel  Angelo  Buonarotti.^— And  lastly,  on  the  Sdd*  1554, 
Nature,  in  a  melancholy  mood,  sighed  the  breath  of  life  into  the  form 
of  Tasso;  and  which  breath,  retaining  the  character  that  was  thus  im- 
pressed upon  it,  was  but  one  long  sigh  for  ever  after. 
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If  Kitty's  rolliDg  full  blue  eyes 

Each  amorous  thought  inspire. 
Not  less  dark  Cloe*s  do  1  prize. 

Jet  black,  and  all  on  fire. 

True,  1  love  Delia's  slender  fiame 

And  ever  pensive  air. 
Yet  I^illis  tans  an  equal  flame, 

The  antidote  of  care. 

From  endless  change  all  order  springs,  .,, 

Our  being,  thoughts,  and  breathy 

Each  hour  or  life  its  chances  brings,  /         "  . 

And  not  to  change  is,  death.  '  ' 

Then  blame  not  if  affection  roves. 

And  rival  flames  perplex, 
But  think  the  youth  who  ofl'nest  loves 

U  truest— tto  the  sex.  ^Mi 
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SLAVBBY    AND    ITS    ADVOCATES. 

TatiiB  is  '^  species  of.  moral  obligation  incunilieot  on  $Sk  wfao  ^ro 
connected  with  tne.  press,  tp  support  the,  cause  of  hQmanity  ujfhoi^-evwy 
public  question.  If  themeans  adopted  to  obti^a.a  praiaewortiiy  imd 
be  not  those  which  we  may.ttuJik  the  be^t  tha^  could  be  «Aed(  StiHt  if 
they  have  nothing  wrong  in  them,  it  i^  idk  to  noslce  a  stalkini^hcRrschaf 
them  to  draw  off  attention  from  ot}ier  pointSiandL  to  bury  thecniuix^ob* 
ject  under  a  mass  of  senseless  vituperajtion  and  sullen  in^ectiTQ*  Such, 
however,,  has  been  the  course  pjui^sued  l>y  the  pubUcatioi^p  wbiob  tmve 
espoused  t'he  .oause  of  slavery  in  this  co^nt^y — incited  by.pi;iirafee.iii-< 
teresty'  for  whicli  they  sacrifice  every  hooourable  principle,  aad  adfle 
those  better  feelings  that  are  perpetually  straggling  to  be  uppevmost»r 
As  may  be  expecteds  such  are  weak  allies  in  a  bad  cause*  They  «re 
th^' mercenary  Auxiliaries  of  an  army  making  little  more  thaa  a,shaiw«aci 
the  day  of  battle.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  in  the  secrets  i>f  tbe 
'*  saints,"  but  we  cannot  forget  that  they  have  been  the  indefatigeble. 
friends  of  humanityyand  stood  forth  firmly  even  when  they  stood  alone 
in  its  cau^e.  The  praise  which  they  have  fairly  earned,  they  are 'en- 
titled to  keep,  without  misrepresentation  of  motive.  The  names  of 
Clark  son  and  Wilberforce  will  descend  to  posterity  with  honour,  when 
trifling  religious  peculiarities  are  forgotten.  Men  who  merit  the  pnose 
of  consistency  in  one  of  the  noblest  causes  of  humanity,  need  not  fear 
Che  feeble  attacks  of  raillery.  They  may  well  afford  to  be  loaded  with 
epithets  of  censure,  and  to  be  styled  charlatans  and  ''humbugs/'  because 
they  have  not  rested  content  with  demolishing  the  traffic  in  slaves,  but 
go  farther,  and  endeavour  to  effect  the  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery 
itself.  Upon  this  question  we  fearlessly  enroll  ourselves  on  their  side« 
and  trust  that  the  British  public  will  continue  to  afford  its  aid  to  all 
friends  of  the  abolition,  and  assist  in  removing  this  curse  of  HeaveOt 
this  noon-day  pestilence,  froifi  their  country,  as  the  disgraoeful  traffic 
must  have  been  removed  from  the  ocean,  had  a  lately  deceased  minister 
performed  but  half  his  duty  to  mankind  at  the  general  peace. 

The  object  of  the  enemies  of  slavery  in  the  proceedings  which  have 
so  enraged  the  West  Indians  and  their  friends,  was  simply  toiuneUorete 
the  condition  of  the  negro,  by  recommending  that  the  scourge  should  be 
no  longer  the  excitement  to  colonial  labour — that  time  should  be  spared 
to  the  slave  for  cultivating  his  garden  without  applying  the  Sunday  to 
that  purpose — and  that  every  means  should  be .  allowed  him«  compatible 
with  his  situation,  for  acquiring  mo^al  and  jeligious  instruclioQ,  Thb 
has  been  regarded  by  the  colonist  as  an  unlawful  interference  in  his 
private  affairs.  We  ho.ld  that  the  permission  of  slairery  is  a  stain  upon 
a  modem  government,  let  its  interested  advocates  say  what  they  may ; 
and  that  where  it  already  exisitSy  the  removal  of  the  stigma  in  the  moat 
politic  manner  is  a  solemn  duty.  But  what  has  been  the  head  and 
front  of  offence  among  the  supporters  of  slave-abolition»  and  indeed  on 
the  part  of  his  majesty's  ministers^  but  that  they  have  taken  themildeal 
and  most  considerate  step  they  could  adopt,  and  at  as  good  a  time  aa 
could  have  been  chosen,  for  effecting  a  just  and  politic  object?  That  it 
was  a  practicable  step  we  have  seen,  for  the  island  of  Tob^;^  has 
adoptea  it,  and  Saint  Kitts  (unless  the  slave^wasrs  of  BairbadoM, 
Jamaica,  sjod  Demerara  should  fit  out  an  expedition^  to  prevent  it,  as 
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theBarbadoes  ptople  threaten  to  do  for  deatroying  MethodUt  chapeb) 
wfllfd^Kmiiie  example;-  Tboagh  not  dii^ctiy  in*point,  Grenada  hks 
alM9irn*a<ifl)«»ral  apirtt  in  aiioAer'-wiiy,  by  adniitch)^  firee  petaMs  erf 
colour  to  thepHtil^eabfibecoMititiitioiQ.   'There  Was  nothing  In  the 
letter  of  Ixyrd  Batburat,  recommending  i!)i^anii6tiora'tk)n,  that  could  be^ 
decknadTaah'or  Qoixttie*    li  didnorhitit^temaucipation/aiAiieadtire'of 
wUeb«he  tenure  of  property,  ihedohspiMitfbn^f  Society,  and  the^kt&l&ot 
the^  negro  mind  and  hMfit,  forbade  the  contemplaiiioff  but  as  f  distant 
eveoni  ih"v^bidi'  the  present  generatton' of  slaves  cottid'  have  had  littte" 
chiiaceidFpdrtedcIng;  So  remote  waasach  asubj^t'flrohrtbecohtempla-L 
tionof  govemmetity  that  it  wmdd  not  admit' tht  guestion  to  bi  disausedy ' 
aad  onty  tmfimd  itself  to  Mtereng  the  c&ndiiien  tfthe'Wgroes,  'Ibarlng ' 
farther  steps  to  time,  '  TMs'wai'  idl  intended  or  ^mpfied  in'  the  coi^mu- 
nieattonto  the  -  colonies,  wfcith' waa  so  sneered  at  in  Jamaica;  and ' 
which  one  of' the  plamers  of  Bariyadoei  (a  Mr.  Hamdert— what  a  mis- 
noiiier!)  assefets'  cawed  the  inann^tion  in  Demefara.    This  per^bh's 
aaeertfion  we  do  not  believe.  The  negroes  do  ndt  perus6  tUe  newspapers, ' 
btti' their  masters  do  $  and  if  that  insurrection  dfd  not  ttti^e  from'  other 
caoaet^  the  tocsin  was  sounded  by  the  slave-owners  themsekes,  #hose  ' 
unae^mly  conduct  at  the  idea  of  an  interference  wirh  'their  concerns  by 
the  Britiah  government,  and  their  intemperance  and  open  rioting  iri  other 
iabmda,  might  well  fix  the  attention  of  the  slave,  and  induct  hhn  to  be- 
liere  that  Ms  masters  kept  somediing  behind  the  curtain  and  did  not  dis-  ^ 
play  aiioh  aaociety  ie/t  the  trifling  concessions  alone  recommended  by  the 
British  miniater.     We  beKeve  that  government  will  never  be  regarded, ' 
by  the-najorioy  of  the  planters,  as  entitled  to  take  arty  6teps  respecting 
the  negro'  tha^  mery,  percfaanee,  lead  now  or  at  any  future  time  to  his 
etisanoipatton*     The  slave,  his  children,  and  chiidifen's  children  for  ' 
eweti  are  regarded  by  them  as  so  many  cattle-^the  whble  and  sole  pro- . 
pertiyef  thw  owners;  vHio  will  not  be  dictated  to  how  th^  shsJl  ma- 
nage or  dispose  bf  thenib'    The  negro  has  no  rights ;  he  and  his  postp- ' 
rity  are  to  he  staves  interminably^  and  deserve  no  better  fatel    That 
there  are  aome  who  think  otherwise  among  the  slave-holders  we  Icnow, 
bttt  we  speak'  here  'of  the  majority.     A  planter  possessed  of  a  consider- 
able eatate-in  one  of  die  larger  islands,  and  a  long  resident  on  it,  de- 
clared the- other  day  in  London,  that  could  free  labour  be  brought  to 
bear  he  should  be  the  first  to  hail  it  as  highly  advantageous  for  all ;  but ' 
addhed,  if  I  whispered  such  an  opinion  at  home  I  should  be  compelled  *. 
to'^'from  mj  property. — ^**  By  the  negroes  V — "  No,  by  my  brother 
plaateri  !^' 

TcD  nkany  of  the  planters  dislike  the  idea  of  slave-instruction ;  tlieir 
powar  woold  necessarily  be  abridged,  more  decency  be  observed  in  in- 
tereottrse  with>the  negroes,  and  many  long-standing  vicious  habits  be 
changed,  to  which  they  naturally  have  a  repugnance.    Tb^y  hkve  not 
been  aparing'in-the  exhibition  -of  their  bad  spirit  on  the  present  occa- ' 
sion.     In  Amaica  diey  have  repealed  the  registration  bill,  and  kave^ 
talked  loudly  and  presumptuously  of  defying  the  governnierit  at  home, 
and  being  free  like  the  Americans,  as  if  there  had  been  any  analogy ' 
between^e  Pettnsylvttiians  and  New  Englanders  of  America  and  their ' 
and  iliat  of  the  West  Indian  slaveholders -f*    What  is  Jamaica 
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*  Jt  18  not,  then,  the  proceedings  in  parliament  that  make  the  negro  disaBlbaed  { 
the  selfish  spirit  and  noonday  violence  of  the  colonists  arc  the  causes,  and  act  im- 
mediately upon  the  slave -population- 
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but  tlie  propMy  6f  BtitsAtMhf  ibfe  4r%ht  of  oMifittest^  a  ookMfey  iinable*. 
to  flttppMvt  itMlf  flgainiM;  it*  iimriflne  fthtte-piipulatios^  witbout  digging 
inglbriotlB  graves  for  th«  brare  soldiery  whomit  k naocsaary  14 send  mai 
Eaglaild  fo^  iu  aafegtiard  f    Thine  aoionnts,  tlKH^  ata  KiGe'tbtf  fty4m 
the  cdadi^ wheel,  swelUng  and  buEahig  la  tbek  own  im^oteaqFi     liajre 
tbe^a  idaads  cMt  us  no  life  and  treasikra?  was  aotitbe  trade?  •fthe 
mW^hani  to  otbev  eouatries  sliaekltd  fof  tbehnibaaafit^i  aad^Miiit  not- 
coMnne^T  'and'waa  it  too  niich  WhA^  slii^  oonileasion  ibrtiwicaiiar . 
of  hUmairi^y  in  r^urn  ?    Avray^  ihaA*  with  such  bonii^i: :  Lel^  tlicva*  - 
fof(§,'  tbe  eonsecpieiMea  of  their  obscfaiacy  be  upon  their  ^iw»ihead»r  for" 
we  boldly  assert,  what  is  as  clear  to  tia  as  noonday.^  thattheiielirai  pepsm 
laiiod  <>F  ihe'lW^t  Indies,  if  not  instruoted'  aadpvaiiaBedliQr  degrMs 
for<ev«iitail'eniaheipad6n,and  the-beingaiiialgainatedim  . 

vHU,  by  the  unerring  operation  of  natural  causesy  by  and  by  buratata 
tbfaldom  in  its  savage  state';  and  ibarful  will  the  niQahent  be.    < 

'Bat  if  aiiy  thing  were  wanting  to  riiow  the  spirit  with  wbtdi  die  i 
planters  viewed  the  sober  request  of  the  minister^  we  may  turn  froni  . 
J&nauea  to  Barbadoes,  where  men,  not  of  the  rabble,  and  boastfiil  tkat 
they  aref  not  so,  demolish  the  dissenting  chapels,  and  call  upon  aU  • 
persons  who  are  "  true  lovers  of  religion"  to  put  an  end  to  MetkodsBm  • 
in  the  West  indies*    When  the  governor  offers  a  rewaid  for  the  per- 
petrators of  the  outrage,  he  is  answered  by  a  proclamation  from  iheae 
brutal  rioters,  who  style  themselves  '*  nine-tenths  of  the  oommonicj,"  . 
and  even  go  so  fhr  as  to  print  bills,  calling  upon  other  colonica  to  iim- 
tate  their  example.     Can  they  now  libel  Wilberforoe  for  spaddng  of 
their  moral  depravity  ?     This  is  a  specimen  of  what  sort  of  stuff  negro* 
drillers  are  formed,  and  is  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  social  maanera 
of  Bafbadoes  and  die  hopelessness  of  sudi  persons  ever  amicably  and 
cordially  uaking  with  government  to  blot  out  the  national  disheaoar.  . 
Lovers  of  '*  true  religion,"  no  doubt,  they  are ;  aud  what  their  notion 
of ''  true  reKgion**  is,  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  conceivel 

The  insurrection  in  Demerara,  though  its  origin  be'  enveloped  ia  > 
mystery,  affiyrds  a  clue  by  which  it  may  be  unravelled.  On  die  pn»«  • 
ceedings  in  parliament  and  Lord  Bathurst's  commwuoation  reaching 
their  ears,  die  rage  of  the  planters  caused  the  first  stir.  They  j^aearded 
Mr.  Wilberforce  and  the  abolitionists,  and  their  invectivea  were  opca^ 
vulgar,  and  outrageous.  Thus  they  naturally  attraoted  the  attandon 
of  their  slaves.  This  colony  once  belonged  to  the  Dotchf  and  waa 
noted  for  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of  the  slave*holdera.  The  ae* 
groes  could  not  noturally  credit  that  so  much  effervesoeace  had  bmrst 
forth  among  their  masters  on  account  of  the  demand  of  suek  smi^ 
sacrifices ;  and  being  ripe  for  revolt  from  other  causca,  it  imnediately 
appeared.  This  is  the  probable  and  natural  course  of  events,  and  d» 
symptoms  of  insubordination  in  the  other  colonies  have  been  caused  in 
the  same  manner.  The  colonists  have  therefore  their  own  eoadaet  to 
thank  for  it.  The  obstacles  presented  to  the  permission  of  slave* 
amelioradon  are  far  greater  a^nong  the  slave-holders  than  those  to 
moral  instruction  among  the  slaves.  Letters  from  the  colonf^alale 
that  one  thousand  negroes  have  been  killed,- honied  doarn^  and  eie- 
cuted,  while  no  white  persons  appear  to  have  lost  their  lives.  The 
severity  of  these  executions  (if  the  aoceimts  be  oorract)  aeems  very 
extraordinary.  The  common  mortaKty  of  slaves  -in-  Demerara  is  . 
said  to  be  greater  than  ita  any  of  our  other  colonies,  and  has  been 
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accounted  for  by  their  treatmeDt  bei»g  fkt  kM  mild  and  huniepa.  JHow 
blindly,  in  tlieir  irage,  faave  the  skive^beldera  aieted  respectiog  tbw  own 
property  I .  it  is  reported  that  atnong  (he  r^vplteiai  wae  a  alave  w^o.  air*.- 
tended  the  TnethcMfati,  who  was  married  imd  had  two  children :,  a  wlike 
man. having  a  teey  to  his  wifc^  bad  tak^  her  from  him;  earn  4t  b$; 
wondered  he  was  in  the  list  of  the  rebels?*  Smithf  a  missi^o^^  hap 
btien  tried  by.«  conrt  anartial,;  fortunately  of  British  offlcersi  and.  the 
pravseedings  sent  to  En^and.  All  the  nottssionaries  were  arrestodi  yet 
against  this  man  alone  bate  they,  pretended  to  find  any  thiiy;  bWmf<^^le« 
He  was  iEt  mkv  «f  poile  charaoier^  who  bad  resided  twelve,  years  in  tb^ 
cohwyv  and  his  gdilt  is  not  yet  announced. 

One  df  thd  arguments  of  the  enemies  of  ultimate  emancipation  jp^ 
tliat  the  governmenCi  having  once  encouraged  the  slave<^ad^  has  n^ 
right  to  set  ite  Taee  agamst  it*  But  if  this  be  reasoui  the  gqvernm^nt 
might  continue  to  fiiM^  tortore^  and  put  the  Jews  to  deaths  iii^prison  aU 
Caidiolics;  keep  up  the  trial  by  bauie,  and  burn  the  Meg  Mi^rrilies  ^f 
every  viUagei  because  these  were  acta  once  sanctioned  by  it.  If^gi^i- 
latnres  do  wrong  in  times  of  mental  thraldom,  which  it  \»  the  >»s«ffed 
doty  of  those  in  more  enlightened  times  to  correcu  A  government  is 
ftUfttcas  well  as  an  individual,  and  a  perseverance  in  the  error. of 
a  predecessor  is  neither  right  nor  laudable.  Former  sanction,  hodv- 
ever, 'has  in  the  present  intanoe  created  a  property  which  has  descem^ 
to  posterity  and  must  be  kept  inviolate.  The  abolitionists  have  hsd. 
this  in  view,  and  have  not  attempted  to  touch  private  property  *,  bm  we 
assert  that  the  government  has  full  power  to  pass  laws  for  regulating 
the  aodai  life  of  the  slave  as  well  as  of  the  master,  at  least  in  tb^Me 
colonies  where  there  is  no  previous  clear  and  exclusive  provisioi^  (or 
rdgnlating  such  matters.  The  sudden  emancipation  of  all  slaves  in  (ht^ . 
cokmies  would  be  an  injustice  to  some,  and  is  a  thing  impcactif  able« . 
It  never  was  contemplated  for  a  moment  either  b}f  the  goverumeni  ur  tie 
friends  and  promoters  nf  the  ahoUtiou.  The  mode  was  reserved  for  time 
toelucidateb  As  the  moral  feelings  of  the  negro  were  rendered  bel;ter, 
ambhiseomfbrts  ino^eased^  the  ejiports  from  the  mother  country  to  sup- 
ply his  new  wants  would  increase  also,  while  a  reciprocity  of  interest  be- 
tween die  master  and  servant  would  grow  up  and  increase  to  the  adv^n- 
tsige  of  both,  and  enable  the  slave  to  become  free  by  raanumissiop,  or 
by  purchase  arising  out  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry.  1^  however, 
the  planters  witt'not  lei  the  mother  country  interfere  in  their  concerns^ 
we noit  attend  t6  our  ovm.  We  have  bolstered  up  this  system  of  slavery 
at  an  enormous  expense;  our  concerns  would  be  improved  by  acting 
jMfy  towards  omrselves,  and  if  the  whip  be  still  to  lacerate,  and  U)e 
skve  is  tft  be  branded,  ffegged,  and  made  tlie  instrument  of  seosualUy, 
and  die  govemmsnt  is  left  wilhout  the  power  of  remedying  these  evik, 
let  6ie  duties  which  shield  the  planter  be  taken  off,  and  let  a  s^bstau- 
tiaL  boonty  be  allowed  to  those  colonies  which  show  an  inclination  to 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  government,  in  e&cting  eventual  gqod  for 
themselves  and  removing  a  stain  from  the  character  of  the  piirent 
coiintry« 

The  sneerws  at  the  friends  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  are  enraged 
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^  Altthe  whitssia  the  West  Indies  who  fancy  it,  ksep  Nativ«  ur  segro  woiora. 
A  femols  slsi«isas  mucjb  at  tfie  Uisposal  of  hsr  juaster's  lust  there,  as  «  dsorgian 
is  in  Taxlugj, 
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with  ministers  fyx  the  part  fyey  took,  id-  jreqQiQmendiog  tlw  recont 
measures  tp  thie  coloDist,,  If  ^py  attempt  for  bettering  the  condition 
of  the  slaves  were  ever  to  b^  made,  tt  cpold  -not  have  been  made  at  a 
better  time.  The  result  of  the  first  ^tep  for  a  .gradual  and  slow  abo- 
lition has  failed,  we  contend*  by  the  viplent  conduct  oC  the  slaveowners 
theirLscI vesj,  and  it  must  stand,  atjl}  for.  ih^,  prps^t*  Again  the  hacknied 
common-pUce  ar^umenj:,s  of  tl\q  .n?gro  being  bcitter  off  in  the  West 
Indies  ttian  jii  bif,  own  co.iintry ;  qf  thfi  kind  trenUnent  he  recpves; 
of  liis  natural, rascality  notwuhstai^ding ; .  of  1»9  va^t  inferionty  in 
caip^city  to  his  whjt^  masters  (^  thi^g.  by  no  means  so  clear)  ;>  of  his 
being  happier  and  better  off  tli^n  tlije^E^gUsb  peasantry^  and  mimeroiis 
other  false  and  stupid  arguments  of  the  sam^kim)!*  begin  to  belavislily 
usedi)y  thos^  wlio  labour  in  supporting,  injustice -by  fabebood.  Sla- 
very under  any  circumstances  is  a  wcpi^g;  under  those,  of  violence  i%  is- 
a  heinous  crime.  ■, 

We  forbear  to  qotice  what  soipe  denpminate  the  .abstract  merits^'bl*' 
the  question^  but  which  are. in  reality  the  most  important  guides  to 
legislators  on  the  subject.  We  will  not  go  into  the  inalienable  rights 
of  the  ne^roj  nor  to  the  question  whether  any  social  system  in  wbidt 
slavery  exists  should  be  toleratfid.  Nor  will  we  turn  a  sickeniBg  eye 
upon  Demerara,  and  the  picture  it  presents  at  the  present  moment,  or 
examine  with  justice  and  impartiality  the  character,  causesi  and  effects 
of  such  a  scene,  or  point  out  in  what  it  is  likely  to  end*  No  system 
of  slavery  in  any  age  has  outdone  in  atrocity  that  of  the  negro  unde^r. 
Christian  governments.  The  trade,  thanki  God !  is  no  more ;  hut  the 
thing  itself  remains  festerings  corroding,  and  corrupting  all  within  the. 
atifiosphere  of  its  malignity ;  blood  is. still  spilt^  and  more  must  be  yet 
shed  to  support  it,  necessarily  perhaps,  on  the  principle  of  self-preser- 
vation.' How  must  a  judge  of  integrity  regard  the  act  of  the  siave 
whO;  not  atone  the  victim  of  labour  and  oppression,  sees  every  tie 
which  endears  savage  life  rent  asunder  by  an  oppressor ;  sees  his  wife  or 
child,  for  example,  forcibly  taken  to  be  the  prpstitute  of  his  overseer, 
and  having  no  law  by  which  he  may  get  redress,  in  the  burning  an* 
guish  of  despair,  appeals  from  nature  to  God».  fiie^  to.  his  revenge^  im-» 
molaltes  his  victim,  is  destroyed  in  the  attempt^  or. lights  the  flame  of 
revolt! — But  this  subject  must  be  pursued  no  fart1;)ier;  it  is  a.icarful 
thing  at  the  present  moment  \  it  is  too  tremendous  a  matter,  too^fu}!  of 
frightful  images  and  retributiye  horrors.  Yet  it  must  not  be  blinked* 
by  those  who  examine  the  question,  nor  must  the  eye  be  ^ok»ed  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  wickedness  it  engenders ;  thbugli  the  nefiirioas  sup- 
porters of  slavery  are  accustomed  to. balance  pounds,  shfflings,  and 
pence,  against  atl  these  iniquities,,  against  justice,  bumanityj  and  the 
dictates  of  God  and  nature  themselves. 

What  path,  then,  remains  for  th^  friends  of  humanity  to  follow 
in  the  prescn^  vcrv  difHcult  crisis?  Insurrections,  which  we  verily 
believe  to  be  caused  by  the  ungovernaUe  iU-blood  .which  the  colonists 
exhibited  on  being  acquainted  with  tqp  n^easurps, adopted  at  home^ 
hav^  broken  out  among  ttie  negroes.  From  the  display  they  raade»  it 
must  be  difficult  for  the  negi;o  to  be  convinced  of  tlie  truth,  as  it  is 
matter  of  wonder  at  home,  that  all  the.  tumults  and  hubbiib  of  die 
slave-owners  were  caused  by  the  simple  recommends tioli  of  a  few  hu- 
mane regulations  on.  the  t>art  pf  a  British  miiiister,^    Had  the  oolcmists 
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calndy  coDsidered  these  as  tkey  oug^t  to  have  dooey  aaotd  not  raved  and 
fumed  like  madnien;  placardc^il  their  streets  vrith  libels  on  Wilberforce ; 
d^trojed  the  chapels  of  uselbl  and  unoflending  sectariei;.;  rioted  and 
threatened  th^  gcmrumBiA  frith  their  microscopic  vengeaacq  ;  buf  iA*.; 
stead,  of  so  actmg,  siletitiy  assented  to  the  measures  recommcpded^ . 
and  entered  lAto  ^n  amieable  understanding  on  the  sabject ;  no  dis* 
contents  among  the  negroes  vrould  have  been  heard  of«    But  tl^ere  is,; 
now  a  pretty  good  specimen  belbre  the  public  of  ivhat  s\nff  plantersv ' 
are  compoaed,  and  ample  proof  of  the  bad  influence  of;  the  imm^diofle, 
viciiiity.  of  siavery.     We  see  too,  that  they,  have  never  beeft  &bely 
and-  widcedly  trad^^iced  by  the  friends  of  humanity  ^hd*jus^ce,  a§;f^me 
of  their*  advocates  wouM  have  us  believe.     There  was,  alasl  totp  ti|uch, 
truth  in  ihe' charges  made  against,  we  fear,  a  very  numerous  pcMrtjoi) 
of  them.    That  there  are  many  humane  and  kind  sl^ve^owners,  good, 
worthy  men,  in  the  colonies,  cannot  be  doubted;  men  who  \^ouUi 
gladly  meet  every  rational  scheme  for  beneBtiiig  the  slavf ;  but  these  , 
dare  not  speak  out  for  fear  of  the  majority  of  their  fellows^  who/w^ 
fully  believe,  will  never  tolerate  any  measure  that  may  haye  the  .r)^\ 
motest  chance  of  causing  the  negro  or  his  descendants  to  be  regarded  * 
otherwise  than  as  the  rest  of  their  stock  in  trade, — and  to  the  benefits 
that  would  result  from  free  labour  or,  the  moral  instruction  of  the 
negro  and  the  bettering  of  bis  condition,   <' they  are  like  the  deaf 
adder  that  stoppeth  her  ear."' 

The  hatred  of  the  planters  to  the  missionaries  arises  from  the  latter 
mingling  more  with  the  negroes  and  taking  a  greater  interest  in  their 
concerns  than  the  stationary  clergy.  A  minister  who  has  acquired 
his  quantum  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  college,  is  appointed  to  a  living  jn 
the  West  Indies;  he  goes  out  there,  preaches  regularly  on  a  Sunday, 
or  ''does  duty*' as  he  would  at  home.  Unless  he  disregard  beii^ 
looked  upon  l^  the  whites  as  overzealous  and  intermeddling,  he  vful 
not  go  beyond  this,  though  he  may  sometimes  feel  a  temptation  tp  do 
so.  The  church  missionaries,  and  all  others,  must  be  chosen  of  tjie 
most  irreproachable  character,  discreet,  zealous,  and  regardful  of 
nothing  but  the  improvement  of  those  whom  they  are  set  over ;  they 
must  mingle  with  the  negroes,  or  no  good  .will  accrue,  devoting  their 
time,  their  comforts,  and  wasting  life  itself  in  promoting  the  object 
they  have  undertaken.  We  repeat  it,  and  we  know  the  fact,  that  Utt)e 
good  beyond  what  may  arise  from  the  fulfilment  of  the  common-plape 
rontine  of  duty  in  the  poririi  church,  is  to  be  expected  from  four- 
fifths  of  the  beneficedclergy  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  friends  of  slave-abolition  must  now  be  content  to  rest  on  their 
oars  for  a  time.  As  fsiends  of  humanity,  they  cannot  wish  to  (nr 
crease  the  miseries  of  the  objects  of  their  sympathy.  There  are  grea^ 
dilBeulties  to  be  got  over,  of  which  not  they,  but  the  colonists  them- 
selves most  bear  the  onus.  These  difficulties  the  government  alone 
can  grapple  with  «n^  chanfce  of  success.  But  the  friends  of  tbet 
abolition,  powerful  as  they  are  in  this  country,  may  exert  themselves 
in  distinguishing  those  colonies  which  have  come  into  their  huma^e 
views.  Men  with  sordid  ideas  must  be  ruled  by  the  influence  of  gain.- 
Could  a  preference  be  given  in  the  home-market,  for  example,  to  the 
prod^ctioas  of  those  colonies  that  hsui  adopted  the  measures  recom- 
mended, it  would  dd  more  in  the  way  df  enforcing  them  than  all  the 
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humaoe  letters  an4  recomineiidatiotis  bf  Ihto  ftbolidotoiftts  could  eflfect 
for  a  century.  S!aveMlH^d<^s  C^n<5t  be  acfi^d'upoii  like  the  members 
of  more  civilized  communities.  '  'Tbe  air  of  slavery  is  fatal  to  the 
milder  sympathies  of  our  nature.  As  the  abolition ists»  then,  cannot 
wish  to  see  the  removal  of  one'  eVSl  e^cted  by  the  operation  of  another ; 
they  must,  we  repeat  it,  do  nothing  more  just  at  preset  in  the  shape 
of  active  proceeding ;  they  must  wait  until  peace  among  the  negroes 
be  completely  restored.  But  let  them  never  lose  sight  of  their  ob- 
jects, the  moral  instruction  of  the  oegro  and  his  preparation  for  a 
better  social  state,  if  it  be  only  m  those  islands  where  the  colonisu 
will  tolerate  it.  Then,  if  negro  freedom  should  never  be  achieved  by 
the  efibrts  of  the  British  nation,  and  continue  to  be  thwarted  by  the 
colonists,  but  should  ultiniately  be  effected  by  those  natural  but  terrible 
causes  which  in  process  of  time  will  inevitably  operate  to  bring  it 
about,  they  will  have  done  infinite  good  by  lessenmg  the  intensity  of 
the  reaction  nid  the  force  of  the  convulsion.  The  •crown  bf  praiai^ 
worthy  esertion  always  comes*  at  last,  and  is  not  less  brillaait  and 
glotidus  fer  being  procrastinated.  ¥•  J. 


STAN2AS.      THE    HBIHBSS*S    COMPLAINT. 

> 

WuY  tell  me  with  officious  zeal. 
That  I  am  young,  and  rich«  and  fair^ 

And  wonder  how  my  soul  can  feel 
The  pangs  of  sorrow  and  of  care  ? 

Why  dost  thou  count  the  golden  store, 
Tne  sparkling  jewels  that  are  mine. 

And  name  the  suitors  o'er  and  o'er 
Who  breathe  their  incense  at  my  shiine  ?  • 

Know  that  I  scora  the  sordid  train 
Whose  loveless  vows  are  bought  and  sold,-^ 

Know  that  the  heart  1  sigh  to  eain 
Despises,  spurns,  my  worthtess  gold. 

1  love— I  dare  not  breathe  bis  name. 
The  son  of  genius  and  of  mind ; 

He  climbs  the  steepy  path  of  fame. 
Content  to  leave  the  crowd  behind. 

And  while  in  halls  illumined  bright, 
I  bear  the  same  false  flatteries  o'er^ 

He  patient  wastes  the  midnight  light 
In  studious  toil,  in  learned  lore. 

Seldom  he  seeks  the  giddy  throu^ 

And  then  he  stands  retired,  apart. 
And  views  the  dance,  and  hears  tne  song, 
W^ith  listless  look  and  joyless  heart. 

He  turns  from  Love's  alUspeakin^  ey^  ; 

His  mind  to  fame,  to  science  chugs. 
Throned  In  a  world  of  visions  h^. 

Of  deep  and  vast  imaginings; 

My  vaunted  wealth,  my  flatterM  face, 
fhe  pmise  of  coxcombi  may  eui^iioy ; 

fiiit  ke  lends  thai  dross  as  buc^ 
Hf  boldslhaiheattiy  asaioy.  t    .  r    . 
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y«tintiMl  siil  leloolaiitiiiMr  -<!  .  .  . 

'AnjJ,mgMj5,nmat  si^wiit  tp  »^^^,..  , ,,  ^    ,.,,  .^. 

The  paltry  vanities  I  hate*  ,  . 

....  ...    Qy  WXW;?frall*€^rT¥orJd,d^pd«^..  },  .,.     ......  ,„.    ,,   :.,, 

•         .      My  passion  with  unfecfipgiefit,  ,  .  ,     .  , 

vvmie  smiles  of  more  than  Spartan  pride 


•  f 


partaA  pride 
••   • ''  ^    •  CUnWde'thfe  f^tareS  tff  my  breast  •    "  *"' 


' '[  '  ^  "    TThy  teiira  flow  f*a8t— Now  jiid^e  if^old 

'  '   '* '-       Can  Danish  angmsh  from  Its  shrine,  •  "•■■            ^*. 

'AndteyiPfeV«T  trie  was  told  i<  • »     t'»Mw 

■  "^So  nd>  id  ^orfonMu  mfaao.   *  '             M.'Al  *'* 


CONgTANTrNOPLJB.— Nd.   11. 


•■ill       . . »,  • 
I ' 
•  / 


Ws  took  boat  one  allemooiiy  .iridi  two  Ettglisfa  gtniknwn^  lbi>Seu«* 
tai&y  to  .Me'  tbe-fadwHng  Denrishe&i  The  Moeque  ivaa  ▼eryphilii} 
having  taken  our  seats  in  the  gallery,  we  waited-  for  some  time,  iriHle 
the  Dervishes  were  engaged  in  drinking,  as  our  gaard,  a  captain  of  the 
Janisaries,  informed  us,  to  excite  themselves  to  go  tbrcugh  the  strange 
exhibition  that  followed*  A  young  man  of  the  order  then  mounced  on 
a  flight  of  steps  without  the  door,  and  summoned,  in  a  very  loud  and 
mournfid  voice,  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  the  iiuthfnl  to  attend.  The 
Dervishes  all  entered,  and,  ranged  in  a  long  line,  began  to  rock  their 
bodies  to.  and  fro  in  simultaneous  movement.  But  this  motion  soon 
became  more  rapid,  and  Alia  and  Mohammed,  at  first  pronounced  in  a 
low  and  sad  tone,  burst  from  their  lips  with  violence.  They  then  all 
threw  off  their  outer  garments,  sprang  from  the  ground,  and  threw 
their  arms  furioud  j  about.  As  thei^  imaginations  became  more  heated, 
some  stripped  themselves  nearly  naked,  others  foamed  at  the  mouth ; 
one  or  two  old  men,  exhausted,  sunk  on  the  ground,  and  the  cries  of 
God  and  the  Prophet  might  be  heard  afar  off.  It  was  a  singular  spec- 
tacle of  enthusiasm  and  hypocrisy  combined;  but  what  ensued  was 
more  disgusting,  for  they  took  red-hot  irons  and  applied  them  to  their 
legs  and  it&X^  and  other  parts  of  their  bodies,  still  howling  out  amidst 
their  pain'  the  name  of  the  Eternal,  in  whose  honour,  they  would  have 
their  credulous  assembly  believe,  they  suffered  all  this.  A  great  part 
of  the  Dervishes  aire  notorious  libertines  and  profligates,  as  the  better 
informed  Turks  are  often  heard  to  call  them.  They  consist  of  various 
orders ;  some  live  in  monasteries,  others  lead  a  wandering  life  through 
diflerent  parts  of  the  empire,  chiefly  subsisting  on  the  hospitality  of  the 
faithful. .  In  the  island  of  Cyprus  I  met  with  a  young  Dervise  of  this 
kind ;  his  features  were  fair  and  effeminate,  and  his  long  hair  fell  in 
ringlets  on  his  neck  and  bosom ;  on  the  latter  he  wore  several  pieces 
of  stained  glass,  fancifully  disposed;  his  appearance  betokened  any 
thing  but  devotion.  Others  are  to  be  seen  roving  about  with  thick  dishe- 
vellolhair,  wild  looks,  and  half  naked ;  these  profess  poverty  and  self- 
denial,  and  are  held  most  in  reverence  by  the  peopla  Many  of  these 
men,  however,  are  sincere  teachers. and  examples  of  their  religion,  and 
lead  the  life  of  pilgrimur  or  fix  on  some  secluded' spbt,  where  they  live 
abstemiously,  and  repay  with- their- counaels  the  simple  presents  of  the 
people.     The  most  eminent  of  then  are  termed  Santons,  and  have 
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handsome  monumeDto  built. on  their  gnLvm^itk  the  shade  of  trees,  wfasdi 
are  ever  after  regarded  with  pecvliar  veoeratioak 

The  fast  of  Ramadan  ended  a  few  days  ago.  As  rigidly  kept  as  that 
of  the  Jews :  the  Turk  finds  it  severe  enough  to  remain  from  one  son- 
set  to  the  next  without  a  morsel ;  then  cotEbe  and  .hi^  pipe  are  indeed 
his  solace,  for  these  are  permitted.    With  what  tamakuous  joy  did  tke 
believers  deport  themselves  in  a  cofiee-house  not.faic  frecn  the  £n^lidi 
palace.    They  danced  wildly  in  groups  to  the  sound  of  the  guitar  and 
tambour,  embraced  one  another  as  they  talked  of  the  night  near  at 
hand,  when  the  first  appearanqe  of  the  new  moon  shonU  annoance  that 
Ran^dan  was  over,  and  Beiram  waStbeguOf. .   It  came  at  last ;  on  that 
night  every  minaret  of  the  grand  mosques  was  illumined  from  top 
to  bottom  with  innumerable  rows  of  lamps.    You  could  distiaguiah 
those  of  Achmed,  Sul^imanieh,  and  St.  So^ia ;  it  was  a  peculiar  and 
splendid  sight ;  and  the  vast  city  and  its  people  seemed  to  be  hashed 
in  the  stillness,  of  midnight,  waiting  for  the  signal  of. festivity^     The 
Imauns  from  the  tops  of  the  highest  minarets  ea^ierly  bent  tbeir  lotika 
to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  new  moou ;  the  momeDi  ii  was  •  par* 
ceived,  loud  and  joyful  shouts,  which  apread  instantly  all  over  the  dijt 
announced  that  the  hour  of  indulgence  was  come,  and  fiitt  compensa- 
tion for  all  their  denials.    It  was  really  pleasing  ta  observe,  the  next 
day,  the  looks  of  kindness  and  almost  uratemal  feeliog  whicb  they  caost 
on  each  other^    The  poor  man  is  often  seen  at  this  period  ta  take  tlw 
httfkAt  and  kiss  the  cheek  of  the  rich  and  haughty,  who  retnrna  thsaalw 
tation  aa  to  his  equal,  a  brother  in  the  glorious  faith  of.tfaeicPeopUt,' 
a  heir  alike  to. the  privileges  of  bis  Paradise.     Delighl  waa-pictarcdiin 
every  countenance ;  every  one  put  on  his  finest  apparel,  and  .the  aoBod 
of  music  was  heard  on. every  side,  mingled  with  soaga  in  honour.  oC. 
their  religion*    We  are  too  apt  to  divest  the  Turks  of  demastio  virtuesi^ 
yet*  one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  their  eatveme  foadnesafor  their  chil« 
dree;   beautifal  beings  they  often  are,  beyand  those  of*  any  mother 
country.     In  Damascus,  I  have  many  times  stopped  in  the^^kneetB  to 
ga^e  at  children  of  six  or  eight  yeara  of  age  whose  exAsene  lavelinaaa  it 
was  itppossible  not  to  adomre ;— and  afterwards,  ia  Tripcditaa^  I  cannot  < 
forget,  how  the  love  of  a  Turkish  lady  to  her  two  yooagost  children, 
risked  the  murder  of  herself,  her  son  ai^d  daughter,  andher  mostiatiaiaee  • 
friend.     The  populatvon  of  Constantinople  haa  been  saach  oranaced  ; 
according  to  .Qem^al  Sebastiani  s  caloulatiaD,  while  he  was  aflAaaia-< 
doi;,  it  does  not  exceed  four  hundred  thousand;  aad  theisaburhaof' 
Pera,  Galata»  Scutari,  &c.  with  tlie  line  of  villages  along  the  shores  of 
the.  Boaphorus,^  contain  eight  hundred  thousand  more*    A  coneidenlUe 
part  of  the  ground  the  cit^  covers  is  taken  up  wkh  gankns. .  The 
areas  <^  the  mosques  are.  generally  phinted  with  trees,' aada  faimiain,'. 
sometimes  richly  ornamented,  stands  at  the  entrance^  for  a  TaidrseK  • 
dom  enters  without  first  washing  his  feet,  and»  laying  aside  hia  shaas, 
he  treads  in  hia  soft  slippers.    The  solemnity  of  this  people  at  their  > 
devotions  i^  very  striking ;  whether  in  the.mosqueorin  theopenab; 
they  appear  entirely.  absti;acled  from  aU  around  (  aad^ouwoald  think, 
from  the  expression  of  their  features,  thai  the  spent  and  .-the  senses 
were  alike  devoted  to  thb  sacred  duty ;  they  are  gensBally  eilent^  sore 
that  the  sound  of  Alla»  pcosQunced  in  a  low  aad'bomblertone,  ia  often 
heard.    The  mosques  are  in  .general  unadorned,  and  the  architectuce 
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quite  simple ;  the  name  of  GocL  and  passages  from  tbe  Koran  are 
inseribed  in  gold  letters  on  the  Walls.  A'lofl^  corridor  goes  all  Toun& 
the  interior  of  the  building;  the  circular  space  ih  the  middle,  where  the 
pulpit  of  die^  TmauA  stands,  is  lighted  by  a  dome  at  the  top.  1?he  as- 
sembly range  themselves  beneath  the  corridor  on  tnats  and  carpets ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  is  occupied  in  prayer. 

The  habits  of  am  Oriental  are'  very  simple ;  the  absence  of  every 
kind  of  public  amusement  and  dissipation  with  his  ifigid  adherence  to 
all  the  mages  df  his  ibthers,  makes  one  day  the  picture  of^ every  other. 
A  Tmic  of  good  condition  rises  with  the  sun;  and  as  he  sleeps  on 
soft  oushioiis,  div^strag  himself  but  of  a  small  pan  of  his  dress,  it  costk 
him  little  trouble  'at  thef  toilet.  He  offers  up  his  prayer,  and  then 
breakfasts'  on  a  cop  of  coffee,  some  sweetmeats,  and  the  luxury  of  hfs 
pipe*  Perhaps  he  will  read  the  Koran,  or  the  glowing  poetry  of  (lafiz 
anid  Sadi,  for  a  knowledge  of  the  Persian  is  the  frequent  accomplishr 
ment  of  the  upper  ranks  of  both  sexes.  He  then  orders  his  Arab 
horae,  and  rides  for  two  or  three  hours,  or  exercises  with  the  jerri^,  . 
and  afberwards  dines  about  mid-day  on  a  highly  seasoned  pilaw.  In  the 
afternoon,  the  coffee-houses,  where  the  Eastern  story-tellers  resort,  are 
favourite  places  of  entertainment;  or  seated  in  bis  cool  kiosk,  on  tlie 
banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  he  yields  to  his  useless  but  delightful  habit  of 
muaing.  But  the  decline  of  day  brings  the  Turk's  highest  joys :  he 
then  dines  on  a  variety  of  seasoned  dishes,  drinks  his  iced,  sherbet^  enjoys 
probably  a  party  of  his  friends ;  and  afterwards  visits  the  ttarem^ 
where  his  beiored  children  are  brought  him,  and  his  wife  or  wives,  if 
he  has  more  than  one,  with  her  attendants  and  slaves,  exert  all  their 
powers  of  fascination  for  their  lord.  The  Nubian  brings  him  the  rich- 
est perfumes  ;  thd  Circassian,  excelling  in  her  loveliness,  presents  the , 
spiced  coffee  and  the  rare  confection  made  by  her  Own  hands,  and 
tunes  her  guitar  or  lute,  the  sounds  of  which  are  mingled  with  the  mur- 
murs of  the  fountain  on  the  marble  pavement  beneath. 

The  utter  desoktion  of  the  unhappy  Greeks  forces  itself  on  one's  no- 
tice every  day.     The  spacious  quarter  of  the  Panal,  entirely  inhabited 
by  them,  is  now  nearly  deserted.     The  animating  spectacle,  which  the 
Bosphorus  of^n  presented  at  evening,  of  their  pleasure-boats  tilled 
with  Grefek  beauty  and  gaiety,  has  quite  disappeared.    Two  fine 
palaces  which  stood  at  the  water's  edge  were  inhabited  by  two  bro- 
theriy  who  held  financial  siCuationt  under  the  government.    Being  sus- 
pectadt  liteir  heads  were  cut  off  on  the  same  day ;  and  their  palate£(,  as  |' 
we  aailed  by  them,  were  fbrsaken.    The  sweet  shaded  scenes  around  .  | 
the  hamlets  and  cottages  on  the  shore,  where  thid  once  happy  people 
delighted  to  dance  in  groups  to  the  mandoline,  and  sihg  the  songs  oit 
their  native  limd,  are  now  mute.    At  times,  in  walking  along  the  pos- 
phorus,-  yos  may  meet  some  wrelxihed  Greek  flying  from  his  pursuers.. 
or  see  some  murdered  body  floating  near  the  shore.    1  mmgkd  one  day   , 
in  a  group  of  the  lowest  Turks,  who  were  gazing  on  the  corpse  o'f  one  of    . 
dieir  victuna  with  an  appearance  of  great  satisfhction.     One  of  them, 
took  hold  joi  the  body  with  a  hook  to  throw  it  into  the  sea ;  but  anothei^   . 
wretch:  inilantly  stepped  forwards,  and  stripped  it  fitst  of  all  its 
doibingt  when  it  was  cast  naked  into  fhe  water.    On  visiting  a  finis 
khan,  near  the  Faoal,  which  was  ftequentedby  the  rlcli  Oreek  mer-   , 
chantsy  not  a  being  was  to  be  Hten  save  two  Persian  mei'chants,  seated 
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smoking  m  the  open  area,  with  pale  and  still  features,  and  their  long 
bcwrds  dyed  black.  Maeti  of  the  effects  of  the  captive  or  slain  proprie' 
tors  stUl  remained  in  the  apartments* 

What  tales  of  blood  mfght  be  told  of  this  war  of  extermination !  Just 
before  our  landing  at  the  town  of  the  Dardanelles,  a  hirge  village  an 
the  opposite  shore  was  attacked  at  night  by  a  body  of  Turkish  soldiers, 
and  men,  women,  and  children  put  to  the  swora,  to  the  amount  of 
several  hundreds. 

In  the  cruel  evacuation  of  Parga,  when  its  poor  peopleknew  not  where 
to  find  an  asylum,  and  each  family  had  a  distress  all  its  own,  k  father  and 
mother-^I  knew  the  circumstance  well— offered  an  English  officer  their 
only  and  beautiful  daughter.  "  Take  her,  signior,**  they  kaid,  ^  from 
the  misery  around,  save  her  from  All  Pacha,  treat  her  always  with 
kindness,  and  she  shall  live  with  you."  The  young  Greek  still  resides 
with  him,  but  her  parents  most  probably  perished.  Here,  separations 
like  this  might  be  said  to  be  mild,  compared  to  some  scenes,  where  the 
parents  were  butchered  before  the  eyes  of  their  children,  who  were 
borne  away  for  the  pleasures  of  the  captor. 

At  Smyrna,  after  the  first  massacre  in  the  streets,  the  Greeks  shut 
themselves  in  their  houses,  but  several  times  they  made  attempts  to  es- 
cape in  boats.  Having  watched  that  the  shore  was  clear  of  the  enemy, 
they  harried  on  board  with  their  families,  to  gain  some  neutral  vessel 
in  the  harbour.  The  Turkish  soldiers  quickly  gathered  on  the  beach, 
and  kept  up  a  fire  of  musquetry  on  them.  It  was  sad  to  hear  the  cries 
from  the  boats,  and  see  the  poor  fugitives  dropping  as  the  bullets  struck 
them. 

After  I  left  Smyrna,  a  singular  circumstance  occurred  to  an  intimate 
Mend  and  fellow-traveller,  who  chanced  to  spend  a  short  time  there. 
He  was  sitting  in  his  apartment  in  the  hotel  one  day,  when  a  young  and 
ihespectable  Greek  woman  entered,  and  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  weep- 
ing bitterly.  She  implored  him  to  save  her  life,  and  procure  her 
escape.  Her  friends  had  been  sacrificed,  and  there  was  no  one  she 
-could  trust  in  ;  and  the  dread  of  being  every  moment  discovered  by  the 
Turks  was  insupportable.  There  was  no  listening  to  this  in  vain.  He 
generously  sought  for  her  an  asylum  under  English  protection,  and  in 
a  few  days  procured  her  a  passage  in  a  vessel  sailing  for  Greece,  where 
she  was  sure  to  find  friends,  and  presented  her  with  a  supply  of  money. 
Among  the  pleasant  rides  around  the  city,  is  tliat  to  the  Aqueducts 
of  Justinian,  and  the  forest  of  Belgrade,  about  fourteen  miles  off. 
Having  procured  horses,  we  left  Pera  early,  attended  by  Mustapha,  an 
honest  ianizary,  well  known  to  every  traveller,  and  accustomed  to  go 
remote  journeys  through  the  empire.  At  a  few  miles'  distance  is  the 
Palace  of  the  Sweet  Waters,  a  favourite  summer  residence  of  the  $nltan. 
Proceeding  through  a  pleasing  countrv,  we  reached  the  lofty  AqiieJuct 
of  Justinian,  and  soon  after  that  of  fiourgas.  The  small  lakes  in  the 
heart  of  the  forest,  their  lofty  banks  darkly  covered  to  the  water^s  edge^ 
afford  some  scenes  of  peculiar  beauty.  We  halted  at  a  village  inha- 
bited by  a  few  Greeks,  and  entered  a  poor  coffee-house  to  get  some  re- 
freshment. They  soon  produced  a  dish  of  mutton  and  some  fruit ;  and« 
what  was  more  acceptable,  some  very  good  white  wine.  In  the  midst 
of  the  meal  some  Turkish  cavalry  approadied,  anjusing  tliemselves  with 
throwing  the  jerrid  at  each  other.    The  affrighted  Greeks  instantly  hid 
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the  wine,  and  brought  in  its  place  a  ves^l  of  water.  We  wished  the 
Turks  at  Mecca  for  spoiling  our  dinner:  they  entered,  aad  mad^  some 
very  pointed  inquiries ;  but  M ustapha  soon  satisfied  them,  and,  After 
demanding  some  refreshment,  they  departed..  When  the  he^t  had 
abated,  we,  directed  our  couree  towards  Boiojikder^  :  the  prospect  ftipm 
the  hills  of  that  village  and  its  valley,  with  the  Turkish  campstill 
pitchc^d  in  it,  the  Black  Sea  beyoipd,  a^^  the  river  beneath,  flowing 
between  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia,  was  noble  in  the  €$xtveiDe#  It 
being  evening*  we  tuxued  down  to  Th^rapia ;  and  being  kindly  rpr^ssed 
by  Mr.  L»  to  spend  ^  day  or  two  with  him  ag^in,  seut,  the  j^oi^ry 
with  the  hprses  back  to  the  city*  The  next  day  being  Sunday,  ithe 
gardei^  of  ^e  French  ambassador's  palace,  with  its  long  rows  of  .trjees 
on  the  e^iineaces,  afforded  a  cool  and  retired  promenade, ,  Mr.  M,  a 
merchant,  who  lived  close  by,  dined  with  us :  we  visited  his  g#rd^  in 
the  evening,  amd  taking  seats  on  the  terrace  just  over  the  water,  .had 
pipes  brought.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  and  a  bachelor^  and  ba^lefl 
Scotland  long  ago.  ,  He  talked  of  his  native  land  with  deep  plea^uj'e, 
and  of  the  days  of  his  youth.  Singular,  as  the  sun  was  gping  dpiYQ.bn 
the  exquisite  scenery  of  the  Bosphorus,  stretched  like  fairy-land  around 
us,  to  think  and  to  talk  so  of  the  scenes  of  '*  lang  syne,"  and  all  their 
dear  associations  I  A  cup  of  the  whiskey,  and  a  song  of  the  High^aiids, 
with  a  sight  of  the  kilt,  or  liis  ''  ain  dear  lassie,"  would  have  been,  more 
defir  to  him  than  the  Arabian  coffee  we  were  sipping,  the  eyening-c^ll 
to  prayers  from  the  Mosque^  or  the  shrouded  and  still  forrps  of  the 
women  stealing  along. 

The  condition  of  the  women  in  Turkey  has  little  resemblance  .to 
slavery,  and  the  pity  given  to  it  by  Europeans  has  its  source  more  in 
imagination  than  reality.  From  their  naturally  retired  and  indol^t 
habits,  they  care  less  about  exercise  in  the  open  air  than  ours^v^s. 
They  are  very  fond  of  the  bath,  where  large  parties  of  them  frequently 
meet  and  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  displaying  their  jich 
dresses  to  each  other,  conversing,  and  taking  refreshments.  Frpm,  this 
practice,,  and  the  jUttle  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  Turkish,  ladles, have 
often  an  exquisite  delicacy  of  complexion.  They  often  sail  in  th<eir 
pleasure4)oats  to  various  parts  of  the  Bosphorus,  or  walk  veiled  ,to  tlie 
favourite  promenades  near  the  cemetery,  or  in  the  gardens  of  Pol  ma 
B^tcke^  with  their  attendants;  and  they  sometimes  walk  di^guii^ 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  without  any  observation.  The  g^vcrn- 
mcot  of  au  English  wife  over  her  own  household  does  not  equ^  tha/t  of 
the  Turkish,  which  is  absolute,  the  husband  scarcely  ever  inter (edpg 
in  the  donjestic  arrangements,  and  in  case  of  a  divorce  her  portion  is 
always  given  up.  .  .  «.  . 

The  practice  of  eating  opium  does  not  appear  to  be  so  .gendr<4  wUh 
the  Turks  as  is-  commonly  believed.  But  there  is  a  set  of  people  ,at 
Consiantipople  de^in^ted  to  this  drug;  and.the  Theriakis,  as  they. ^re 
called,  have  that  hollow  and  livid  aspect,  the  fixed  di^lness  of  the  ,^e 
at  one  time,  or  the  unnatural  brightness  at  another,  which  tell  -too 
plainly  of  this  destructive  habit.  They  seldom  live  beyond  thirty. ; 
lose  all  appetite  for  food;  a^d  as  thejr  streugth  wa^tfss^  the  f^^ipg  {or 
the  vivid  excitement  of  opium,  increases, '  It  is  us^c/w  ^  warn,  a 
Therial^ee  that  he  is  hurrying  to  the  grave.  He  cpn^  in  the.mqrning 
to  a  large  conee-house,  A  well-known  resort  for  this  purpo^e^  cj|ose  to 
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the  superb  mosqtie  of  Saleimanieh.     Havinff  swallowed  his  pill»  he 

seats  himself  in  the  portico  in  front,  which  is  shaded  by  trees.  He 
has  no  wish  to  change  his  position,  for  motion  would  disturb  his  ha^ 
piness,  which  he  will  tell  you  is  indescribable.  Then  the  moat  wOd 
and  blissful  reveries  come  crowding  on  him.  His  gaae  fixed  on  the 
river  beneath,  covered  with  the  sails  of  every  nation ;  on  the  majestic 
shores  of  Asia  opposite,  or  vacantly  raised  where  the  gilded  minarets 
of  Suleimanieh  ascend  on  high  :  if  external  objects  heighten,  as  is 
allowed,  the  illusions  of  opium,  the  Turk  is  privileged.  There,  till  the 
sun  sets  on  the  scene,  the  Theriakee  revels  in  love»  in  splendour*  or 
pride.  He  sees  the  beSiuties  of  Circassia  striving  whose  charms  shall 
most  delight  him ;  the  Ottoman  fleet  sails  beneath  his  flag  as  the 
Capitan  Pacha :  or  seated  in  the  divan,  turbaned  heads  are  bowed  be- 
fore him,  and  voices  hail  the  favoured  of  Alia  and  the  Sultan.  ^  But 
evening  comes,  and  he  awakes  io  a  sense  of  wretchedness  and  helpless- 
ness, to  a  gAawing  hunger  which  is  an  effect  of  his  vice  ;  andliorries 
home,  to  suffer  till  the  morning  sun  calls  him  to  his  paradise  agmq. 

In  this  city  you  cannot  proceed  far  without  remarking  the  greiU 
liumber  of  coffee-houses  and  sweetmeat-shops.  The  former  are  at- 
tended from  sun-rise  till  night.  Each  person  brings  his  small  tobacco^ 
bag  in  his  pocket,  which  he  is  very  ready  to  offer  to  a  stranger  who  is 
unprovided.  Whatever  residence  a  traveller  enters,  from  that  of  the 
prince  to  the  peasant,  the  universal  compliment  is  the  pipe  and  coffee ; 
the  latter  drunk  without  milk,  and  the  former  of  a  very  fine  and  mild 
quality.  The  janizary,  a  tall  fierce-looking  fellow,  who  attended  me 
through  the  streets  as  a  guard,  and  would  talk  very  coolly  by  the  way 
of  the  different  Greeks  he  had  murdered,  used  to  amuse  me  at  seeing 
him  stop  at  a  sweetmeat-shop,  and  purchase  what  would  please  a  child 
in  England,  and  devour  it  with  as  much  fondness. 

The  situation  of  the  English  merchants  settled  here,  is  not  an  en- 
viable one.  Reduced  to  their  own  contracted  circle,  and  that  desti- 
tute, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  of  female  society ;  no  public  amuse- 
ments, library,  or  music,  there  is  a  sad  monotony  in  their  life.  They 
are  very  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  do  not  spare  any  attentions  to 
make  a  residence  there  agreeable.  The  chief  resource  to  a  traveller  is 
at  Lord  Strangford's.  At  his  table,  or  at  the  evening  parties,  were  to 
be  met  individuals  of  different  natfons,  chiefly  Armenians  and  Franks ; 
l)ut  there  was  a  want  of  vivacity  and  interest  in  them,  arising  from  the 
restraint  produced  by  the  unfortunate  state  of  aflairs,  and  all  inter- 
change of  visits  with  the  other  ambassadors  being  at  an  end.  At  the 
palace  at  this  time  was  Lady  G.  T.,  a  younger  sister  of  Lady  H.  Stan- 
nope,  and  possessed  of  the  same  spirit  of  enterprise  and  courage, 
though  less  romantic  and  Oriental.  She  had  just  arrived  from  Persia, 
by  way  of  Greorgia,  and  had  travelled  great  part  of  the  way  on  horse- 
back. At  Tebriz  an  offer  was  made  her  of  an  introduction  to  th^ 
seraglio  of  the  Prince  Royal  of  Persia,  but  it  was  declined.  Such  an 
oftr  occurs  but  once  in  a  person's  life.  The  beautiful  author  of  the 
'^  Letters  from  Turkey"  would  have  embraced  it  with  deUgbt,  for  she 
was  a  favourite  with  the  Oriental  women,  and  no  subsequent  traveller 
has  ever  had  her  opportunities  of  knowing  and  describing  them,  or 
perhaps  ever  will.  What  can  be  more  exquisite  than  her  picture  of 
Fatima,  the  Pacha  of  Adrianople's  bride ;  endowed  with  that  mild  dig- 
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nity  and  sweetness  of  carriige  so  ott^n  .poss^sa^  bv  the  Turkiah 
ladies ;  and  seated  amidst  her  handmaids,  directing  their  tasks  of  em- 
broidery ;  each  of  whom  was  selected  for  her  beauty,  but  herself  *'  so 
gloriously  beautiful''  as  to  excel  all  her  visitor  had  ever  beheld  ? 

Before  leaving  Stamboul,  it  is  but  justice  to  say  something  of  the 
singular  honesty  of  the  Turks*  On  landing  at  Galati,,  my  effects  were 
carried  by  a  porter;  and  .proceeding  up  one  of  the  crowded  streets, 
we  entirely  lost  sight  of  him,  and  turned  towards  a  cofiee-house^  as  I 
concluded  he  ha^  made  off  with  t)iem;  but  the  Swedish  captain  of  the 
vessel,  who  had  been  here  before^  declared  such  a  circumstance  was 
never  known  there.  In  a  short  time  .we  observed  the  poor  fellow  re- 
turning down  the  street,  and  looking  most  anxiously  on  every  sid6. 
In  the  bazaars  a  merchant  will  oflen  go  away  and  leave  his  shop  and 
effects  exposed,  without  the  least  concern.  In  their  dealings  it  is  rare 
to  find  any  attempt  to  defraud ;  and  in  the  whole  of  my  journey  through 
various  parts  of  die  empire,  oflen  lodging  in  the  humblest  cottages,  and 
in  the  most  remote  situations,  I  never  suffered  the  loss  of  the  most 
trifling  article  amoi^  the  Turks.  An  amusing  incident  befel  Mr.  R., 
a  gentleman  attached  to  the  palace,  durinff  our  stay  here.  He  had  lost 
a  Teg  while  in  the  navvt  and,  being  very  desirous  of  visiting  the  great 
bazaar,  he  rode  throu^  it  on  horseback ;  a  privilege  used  by  none  but 
Turks,  and  in  these  disturbed  times  rather  dangerous.  A  Bostandgi 
Bashee,  an  officer  of  some  rank,  being  enraged  on  observing  this,  came 
up  and  struck  with  his  sabre  at  Mr.  R.'s  wooden  leg.  The  Turk's  as- 
tonishment at  seeing  no  blood  flow,  or  wound  inflicted,  was  very  great. 
He  lifted  his  sabre  and  cut  with  good  will  through  part  of  (he  leg ; 
but  finding  it  all  useless,  he  drew  back,  without  uttering  a  word^  and 
gazed  intently  on  the  Frank. 

The  Janizaries,  of  whom  there  are  fifly  thousand  at  present  in  and 
around  Constantinople,  are  uncommoidy  fine  men.  |f  these  men  would 
submit  to  European  discipline  and  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  they  woul^ 
have  little  reason  to  fear  a  contest  with  the  Russians,  to  whom  th^y 
bear  a  deadly  hatred.  The  unfortunate  Selim's  resolution  to  bring 
these  haughty  troops  into  discipline,  cost  him  his  throne.  About  two 
years  after  his  relative  Mahmoud  was  made  emperor,  the  Janizaries 
legan  to  regret  that  they  had  ever  deposed  him ;  for  Selim  was  as  eminent 
for  his  amiable  qualities  as  for  his  personal  beauty.  A  l^rge  body  of 
them  advanced  tumultuously  to  the  foot  of  the.pidace  walls,  and  witli 
loud  cries  demanded  Selim.  The  prince,  who  had  been  kept  a  close 
prisoner,  heard  with  the  liveliest  emotion  the  clamours  of  the  Janiza?- 
ries.  Mahmoud  instantly  ordered  the  Kislar  Aga,  the  chief  of  the  black 
eunuchs,  with  two  mutes,  to  despatch  him.  This  man,  the  instrument 
of  the  Sultan's  crimes  as  well  as  pleasures,  is  horribly  ugly,  and  supposed 
to  have  great  influence  with  his  master.  As  they  broke  into  the  apar^ 
ment,  Selun  instantly  knew  their  purpose ;  and  possessing  great^trei^gtl^ 
he  struck  down  the  mutes  on  each  side,  and  wafs  making  his  way  out  of 
the  door,  to  throw  himself  over  the  wall  among  the  Janizaries,  whidl^ 
would  have  given  him  the  empire  again,  but  the  Kislar  Aga  wounded 
him  in  such  a  manner,  that  Selim  fainted  with  the  agony  of  pain,  wlien 
the  bowstring  was  instantly  placed  round  his  neck,  and  his  body  tbrown 
over  to  the  soldiers.  The  Janizaries  uttered  loud  lamentations,  and 
knelt  round  the  body,  weeping  bitterly ;  but,  dismayed  by  his  death*  they 
retired  without  any  further  effort. 
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THE   CHILD   OP   THE   FOBBSTft. 

Is  not  thy  heart  far  oiF  amidst  the  woods 

Where  the  red  Indian  lays  his  father's  dust, 
And>  by  the  rushing  of  the  torrent-floods. 

To  tne  Great  Spirit  bows  in  silent  trust  7  ^ 
Doth  not  thy  soul  o^ersweep  the  foaming  main. 
To  pour  itself  vpon  the  wilds  again  ? 

They  are  gone  forth,  the  Desert's  warrior-iaee,' 

By  stormy  lakes  to  track  the  elk  and  roe ; 
Bat  where  art  thou,  the  swift  ooe  in  Uit  ehftse^ 

With  thy  free  footstep  and  unlailing  bowi  • 
Their  singing  shafts  have  reached  the  panther's  lair. 
And  where  art  thou?— thine  arrows  are  not  there  1 

Thev  rest  beside  their  streams — the  spoil  is  won — 
Tney  hang  their  spears  upon  the  cypress-bough. 

The  mghtpfires  blaze,  the  huntePs  work  is  done — 
They  hear  the  tales  of  old — ^and  where  art  thou  ? 

The  night-fires  blaze  beneath  the  giant-pine. 

And  there  a  place  is  fiird,  that  once  was  thine. 

For  thou  art  mingling  with  the  City's  throng. 
And  thou  hast  thrown  thine  Indian  bow  aside. 

Child  of  the  forests  1  thou  art  borne  along 
Ev'n  as  oucaelves,  by  life's  tempestuous  tide  I 

But  will  this  be  ? — and  canst  thou  here  find  rest?— 

Thou  hadst  thy  nurture  on  the  Desert's  breast. 

Comes  not  the  sound  of  torrents  to  thine  ear, 

From  the  Savanna-land,  the  land  of  streams  ? 
Hear'st  thou  not  murmurs  which  none  else  may  hear? 

Is  not  the  forest's  shadow  on  thy  dreams  ? 
They  call,  wild  voices  call  thee  o'er  the  nutin — 
Back'  to  thy  free  and  boundless  woods  again  I 
Hear  them  not!  hear  them  not! — thou  canst  not  find 

In  the  far  wilderness  what  once  was  thine ! 
Thou  hast  quafiPd  knowledge  from  the  founts  of  mind. 

And  gathei^d  loftier  aims  and  hopes  divine. 
Thou  know'st  the  soaring  thought,  th'  immortal  strain — 
Seek  not  the  deserts  and  the  woods  again  I  F*  H. 


**  POUEQVOI    BXIST0NS-N013B  V — VOLTAIBE. 

Doctors,  though  skillM  in  Nature's  laws. 
Are  posed  to  find  a  final  cause 
Why  first  she  breathed  upon  man's  clay. 
Ana  call'd  him  forth  to  light  and  day. 

?'o  man,  they  aak,  can  it  be  given, 
oor  worm,  to  glorify  high  Heaven  ? 
Or  can  Omnipotence  reouire 
The  nasal  praise  of  earthly  quire  ? 
And,  more  presumptuous  stilt,  they  task 
The  fountain  of  their  bteath,  and  ask, 
Can  Providence  its  business  further 
By  wars  and  famine,  lust,  and  murder,— 
In  tears,  in  si^hs  and  blood  delighting. 
The  equal  fruits  of  love  and  fighting  ?' 
Such  are  the  knotty  points  ana  curious 
Which  men,  by  too  much  love  made  furious. 
Turn  on  all  sides, — a^  dogs  an  urchin,-^ 
Yet  gain  no  truth  by  all  Uieir  s^rching. 
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Their  reaioniDg,  like  ihe  iiea^^milPs  round. 

Covers  the  same  eternal  ground. 

And  all  their  stepB  repeated  o'er 

Leave  them— just  where  they  -were  before. 

Some  hold  man  bom  to  live  alone. 

To  fast  and  pray,  to  sigh  and  moau ; 

Others  as  sapiently  suppose 

Life's  end  is  seated  on  ihe  nose,  * 

All  virtue  and  perfection  stinting 

Within  the  narrow  bounds  of  vquinting. 

So  Western  sages  make  it  vicious 

When  men  grow  thinking  and  suspiekms  ; 

And  deem  it  not  a  venial  slip. 

To  look  beyond  the  nose's  tip. 

Some  recommend  a  spiritual  purging; 

Of  sin,  by  means  of  corporal  scourging ; 

While  some  would  spend  our  prime's  best  age 

In  vagabonding  pilgrimage. 

Of  strange  opinions  there 's  no  dearth-— 

Some  thmk  our  business  here  on  earth 

Is  to  consume  the  night's  still  noon 

In  closest  conference  with  the  moon  -, 

To  fly  upon  the  visual  wing 

And  pick  up  news  from  Saturn's  ring. 

There  are,  and  surely  these  have  reason. 

Who  life  with  mirth  and  pleasure  season. 

There  are  who  hold,  most  indiscreet. 

That  life  is  one  perpetual  treat, 

A  feast,  a  mere  debauch,  a  revel. 

And  in  hard  drinking  seek  their  level. 

The  wiser  deem  the  task  of  man 

On  earth  is  but  himself  to  scan. 

To  help  a  brother  in  distress. 

To  the  great  goal  of  knowledge  press, 

T'  enlaige  the  narrow  bounds  ot  mind. 

New  remedies  for  evils  findj 

Firmly  to  ffuard  bis  country's  laws. 

And  bravely  bleed  in  Freedom's  cause. 

When  the  ^^t  cause  of  life  I  'd  know. 

To  such  philosophers  I  'd  eo : 

With  them  I  'd  laugh  at  all  those  blockheads 

Who  for  opinion's  sake  would  knock  heads. 

And  limit  every  Christian  biain 

To  hold,  just  what  their  own  contain : 

With  them  I  'd  think,  with  them  I  'd  dbubt. 

And  hope  I  'd  made  the  puzzle  out. 

But,  since  the  Fates  decree  to  twine, 

— J-  thy  thread  of  life  with  mine. 

The  sceptic  sinks  into  the  lover ; 

Nor  care  I  longer  to  discover 

A  better  cause  why  man  should  be. 

Than  simply  to  exist  with  thee. 

Reposing  on  thy  faithful  breast. 

All  doubts  for  ever  sink  to  rest. 

On  thee  I  gaze,  and  the  bless'd  sight 

Proves  that  **  whatever  is,  is  right ;" 

While,  pleased,  I  own,  howe'er  life  tend, 

Tlie  means  must  sanctify  the  end.  M. 

The  Indian  Fakeers  sit  for  days  with  tbeir  eyes  fixed  on  the  pointof  their  nose. 

V  2 
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CoNSiBiRma  the  great  intercoune  that  has  of  late  takeo  place 
between  this  country-  and  the  East,  and  the  appetite  of  the  age  for 
literary  novelties,  it  is  reiharkable  ihat  so  fbw  works  have  appeared 
descriptive  of  Asiatic  manners  andcustoitas.  Among  those  English- 
men who  have  visited  the  dijSerent  countries  of  Asia,  there  surely  have 
been  many  of  enterprise  and  acUteness  enough  to  colleet  facts  and  ob- 
servations, and  of  talents  to  combine  them  into  die  fascinating  form  of 
a  tale,  that,  while  it  instructed,  imight  fix  the  attention  "by  aiRnrding 
amusement ;  and  yet,  wide  as  the  f3dd  appeals,  we  are  aware  of  but  one 
previous  attempt  thus  to  introduce  the  public  to  a  more  intimate  ac* 
quaintance  with  the  more  private  and  domestic 'history  of  the  natives  of 
die  East. 

The  cause  of  this  singular  deficiency  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  to  die 
still  more  extraordinary  apathy  evinced  in  this  country  towards  every 
'thing  in  general  belonging  to  Asia.  There  is,  however,  no  disputing 
with  public  taste :  it  is  the  tribunal  where  every  literary  production 
must  be  judged  ;  and  he  who  would  have  his  book  generally  read  must 
make  it  interesting.  The  interest  attendant  on  personal  adventure, 
and  the  idmtification  of  the  reader  with  the  narrator,  by  which  he  be- 
comes an  actor  in  the  scenes  described,  is  what  appears  to  have  been 
chiefly  wanting  in  works  relating  to  Eastern  sulgects ;  and  it  is  by  this 
interest  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  whom  we  understand  to  be 
Mr.  Morier,  has  endeavoured,  and  we  think  with  much  success,  to  fix 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  description  he  gives  of  Persian  character 
and  manners. 

The  author  of  Hajji  Baba  has  evidently  had  in  his  view  ''  Anasta- 
sius,"  the  well-known  and  able  work  of  Mr.  Hope ;  and  both  (the 
former  indeed  plainly  tells  us  so)  have  taken  as  their  model  our  ad- 
mirable old  school-companion  GKl  Bias ;  and  though  we  cannot  pro- 
.raise  the  lively  imagination,  exquisite  humour,  and  extensive  acquain- 
tance with  human  nature  of  the  one,  or  the  nervous  style  and  power- 
ful descriptions  of  the  other,  the  reader  will  find  in  the  adventures  of 
Hajjt  Baba,  a  suco^sion  of  well-connected  and  very  amusing  incidents, 
related  in  an  unafiected  and  easy  style,  and  highly  characteristic  of  the 
countries  and  people  they  describe. 

The  author  in  the  character  of  Peregrine  Persic  hitroduces  the  pert- 
son  whose  adventiffes  he  relates,  in  a  manner  that  has  so  many  toucfaes 
of  truth  and  reality  about  it,  and  the  scene  is  so  wtdl  described,  diat 
we  cannot  help  believing  the  incident  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  with 
the  exception  of  the  gift  of  the  manuscript,  to  be  "  founded  on  faiet*** 
On  his  journey  homewards  from  Persia,  while  reposing  in  the  post* 
house  at  Tocat,  he  is  requested  to  attend  a  sick  Persian,  whom  he  re- 
cognizes as  Mirza  Hajji  Baba,  that  he  had  seen  at  the  Persian  court. 
He  administers  relief,  and  the  Mirza,  in  gratitude  for  his  recovered 
health,  makes  the  Englishman  a  present  of  a  manuscript,  which  he 
tells  him  contains  an  history  of  his  own  life,  ahd  which,  having  re> 
marked  the  curiosity  of  Europeans  on  sucb  subjects,  he  ventures  to 
oiler  as  the  most  acceptable  acknowledgement  in  bis  power.  The  sub- 
stance of  part  of  this  forms  the  story  now  given  to  the  public,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  short  sketch. 
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Hajji  Baba,  the  son  of  "  the  chief  Barber  in  Ispahan/'  despising, 
like  his  prototype  €»il  Bias,  the  obscurity  of  his  father's  profession,  de- 
termines to  see  the  world,  and  makes  his  debut  as  attendant  upon  Os- 
man  Aga,  a  merohant  of  Bagdad,  with  whom  he  becomes  acquainted 
in  a  caravanserai  near  his  father's  shop  at  Ispahan,  and  whom  he  ac- 
compeniea  on  a  commercial  journey  to  Khorasan.  Their  caravan  is, 
however,  attacked  and  plundered  by  a  party  of  Turcomans)  and  Hajji, 
as  well  as  his  master,  are  made  prisoners.  Hajji  contrives  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  so  much  with  his  new  master,  Asian  Sultan,  that  he  en- 
joys a  great  degree  of  liberty,  and  after  some  time  is  so  well  thought 
of  as  to  be  chosen  to  accompany  a  marauding  expedition  against  his 
native  city,  while  his  ex-master,  Osman  Aga,  is  sent  into  the  Desert 
to  feed  camels. 

The  expedition  is  partly  successful ;  they  carry  off  some  cash  and 
three  prisoners,  supposed  to  be  wealthy  merchants,  one  of  whom  proves 
to  be  the  king's  poet  laureate,  and  Hajji  is  instrumental  in  saving  the 
life  of  his  old  &ther  when  in  the  hands  of  a  Turcoman.  He  is  much 
disgusted,  however,  at  the  unfair  distribution  of  plunder  which  he  was 
so  greatly  the  means  of  securing,  and  resolves  to  make  his  escape,  but 
is  forced  to  retreat  with  the  party,  who  on  their  return  through  the 
salt  desert,  while  lying  in  wait  for  a  caravan  near  the  road  from 
Tehran  to  Miished,  encounter  the  train  of  one  of  the  princes  proceed- 
ing to  the  latter  place  as  governor  of  the  province.  Hajji  in  an  evil 
hour  seizes  this  opportunity,  and  permits  himself  to  be  overtaken  fay 
his  pursuers,  but  is  maltreated  and  narrowly  escapes  being  put  to  death 
as  a  Turcoman,  being  at  the  same  time  robbed  of  both  his  money  and 
horse.  He  makes  a  ^uitless  attempt  at  regaining  his  property,  but 
finds  that  justice  in  Persia  never  goes  the  length  of  restitution. 

He  accompanies  the  cavalcade  to  Mushed,  and  is  advised  by  a 
muleteer,  with  whom  he  makes  friends  upon  the  road,  to  seek  a  main- 
tenance as  a  Saka  or  water-carrier,  which  he  perseveres  in,  till,  being 
injured  by  his  exertions,  he  is  forced  to  abandon  it,  and  takes  to  selling 
adulterated  tobacco  ;  in  this  calling  he  succeeds  to  admiration,  till  he 
has  the  misfortune  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  chief  officer  of  police,  by 
whom  he  is  discov^ed  and  undergoes  a  severe  bastinado  on  the  soles 
of  his  feet,  which  so  disgusts  him  that  he  quits  Mushed  as  soon  as  he 
recovers  firom  his  bruises,  and  returns  to  Tehran.  Upon  the  way  he 
puts  in  practice  certain  tricks  he  had  learnt  at  Mushed  from  a  cele- 
brated Dervish  ;  cheats  a  courier  out  of  his  horse  and  despatches,  with 
which  he  reaches  Tehran,  and.  is  in  consequence  involved  in  sev^al 
scnqpes;  but  at  lastis' taken  into  the  service  of  the  king's  chief  physician, 
in  .whose  house  pass  many  curious  and  amusing  scenes,  and  he  falls  in 
love  with  a  CCirdish  slave,  with  whom  he  enjoys  a  secret  intercourse 
for  some  time. 

The  king,  however,  visits  the  doctor,  and,  being  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  Hajji's  mistress,  accepts  of  her  in  a  present  from  her  master, 
and  sends  her,  to  be  educated  as  a  dancing-woman,  to  one  of  his  palaces, 
in  readiness  for  his  return  from  Sultaiiieh,  to  the  dismay  of  her  lover, 
who  anticipates  the  most  dreadful  couseqtieiices  to  her  and  to  himself, 
and,  having  long  in  secret  detested  the  service  of  the  chief  physician, 
determines  on  quitting  it.     While  he  is  at  a  loss  what  course  to  pur- 
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sue,  an  accidem  procures  him  admissioD  into  the  corps  of  royal  execu- 
tioners, in  which  capacity  he  attends  the  Shah  to  his  camp  at  SultaniA 

Here,  in  a  contest  of  roguery,  he  loik  his  friend  the  suholieutenant 
of  the  executioners,  gets  himself  appointed  in  hia  room,  and  aceo»- 
panies  his  chief  and  the  Serdar,  or  general  of  Erivan,  on  an  expedkion 
against  the  Russians,  in  which  the  reader  will  find  a  oorious  deiaii  of 
certain  transactions  that  took  place,  and  some  eKetfUetot  specimeaa  cC 
Persian  gasconading. 

Higji  returns  to  Tehran  along  with  the  king,  uid  hia  honror  snd  le- 
morse  are  awakened  in  the  strongest  manner,  not  only  hy  finding  Am, 
his  unhappy  mistress  is  condemned  to  deadi  for  the  crime  *of  being 
found  impure  within  the  king%  harem,  of  whidi  he  is  the  cause,  bat 
that  it  falls  to  his  part  officially  to  attend  at  her  execution';  the  dream* 
stances  of  which  are  depicted  with  much  force  and  teUng.  Sarftten 
with  despair  and  almost  weary  of  life,  he  flies  firom  Tehran,  inteMlb^f 
to  visit  his  native  place  and  retire  from  the  world ;  but  finding  he  is 
pursued,  he  seeks  the  sanctuary  of  Fadmdk  at  Kom,  by  the  advice  of 
a  Dervish,  who  accompanies  him  thither,  where  he  assumes  the  do- 
meanour  of  a  saint  and  recommends  himself  to  the  chief  MoUaha  and 
l^gh  priest  of  the  shrine,  who  advise  him,  too  late,  to  beware  ef  his 
friend  the  Dervish; — he  finds  that  he  has  been  robbed  by  that  pe#aoa  of 
the  little  money  he  possessed,  and  is  left  pennykss.  His  firieod  the 
high-priest,  however,  procures  his  pardon  firom  the  Sha^i  v^visMs 
Kom;  and  Hajji  departs  for  and  reaches  Ispahan,  poor  aa  when  he 
commenced  his  career,  and  just  in  time  to  dose  the  eyes  of  hia  M, 
father  the  barber,  who  leaves  him  his  heir.  Hajjt  does  not,  however, 
find  himself  much  the  better  for  thir  event ;  and  by  this  time  soured  with 
the  world,  he  renounces  the  more  warlike  professions,  and  resolvea  Ito 
become  a  man  of  letters.  He  applies  tb  his  friend  the  higfa*priest  at 
Kom,  who  recommends  him  as  a  scholar  to  a  Mollah  learned  in  ^ 
law,  at  Tehran,  in  whom  he  finds  a  mixture  of  hypocrisy  and  enthn* 
siasm,  that  at  last  leads  him  to  excite  a  popular  tumult,  which  ends  in 
his  beiim^  severely  punished  and  turned  out  of  the  city  by  order  of  the 
Shah*  Hsgji  participates  in  his  disgrace,  but  returning  in  the  dusk  to 
look  afier  their  property,  he  enters  a  bath,  to  whidi  at  t^  same  time  the 
Mollah  Bashi,  or  head  doctor  of  the  law,  and  his  master's  chief  enteyi 
repairs,  supposing  himself  in  private :  the  Mollah  ent<^s  the  water,  in 
which  he  is  seised  with  a  fit  and  drowned.  Struck  with  afiUght  at  the 
prospect  of  being  taken  up  as  the  MoUah's  murderer,  be  medkatss 
escape,  but  is  mistaken  in  the  dusk  for  the  doctor,  by  his  aervaata^ 
who  conduct  him  to  the  house  of  the  deceased,  where  he  goes  thraagh 
a  variety  of  adventures,  and  dien  leaves  Tduran,  intending  to  escape 
pursuit  if  possible  and  take  shelter  in  the  Turkish  dominions  :  he  over- 
takes  his  master,  Mollah  Nadin,  who,  as  a  means  of  matnal  safety, 
propoitos  an  exchange  of  garmenta,  by  which  indeed  Hsnt  eaealpea  pur- 
suit, but  the  poor  Mollah  is  taken  and  executed  aa  the  moiderer  of 
tlie  head  of  the  law. 

Hajji,  after  manv  hairbreadth  escapes,  rsacbea  Bagdad^  wiieie  he 
meets  with  his  old  fliend  and  master,  Osman  Aga,  who  receives  him 
kindly;  and  with  him  after  awhile  he  proceeds  to  Constantinople  aa  a 
merchant  of  pipe-sticks,  where  he  prospers,  and  after  aome  time 
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etpousei  the  widow  of  a  ridi  Emiry  who  had  seen  and  taken  a  &ucj  to 
him.  This  good  fortune,  however,  does  not  continue  long ;  puffed  up 
with  vanity  he  shews  himself  in  his  horrowed  plumes  to  his  countrymen 
in  the  town,  who,  smitten  with  envy,  find  means  to  give  information 
of  hia  true  character  and  station  to  his  wife's  relations ;  and  the  result 
is  that  he  is  forced  to  quit  his  home  and  property  in  a  worse  conditioa 
than  before  his  marriage. 

Stung  to  the  quick  hy  this  misfortune,  Hajji  betakes  himself  to  his 
aianch  old  friend  Osman  Aga,  who  advises  patience,  and  shews  the 
fi41y  q£  attempting  to  recover  by  law,  what  he  had  lost  by  his  awn 
fidsehood  and  foUy;  but  he  nevertheless  has  recourse  to  Miraa 
Pirous,  his.,  countryman,  who  had  lately  arrived  as  ambassador  from 
the  court  of  Poraia  to  that  of  the  Porte.    Here  also  he  is  ditiap- 

Kinted,  but  succeeds  in  attaching  himseli^  by  his  usefulness,  to  the 
irao#   who  places  entire  confidence  in  him^  and  emptoysbim  in 
dipiDinatic  affiurs* 

fis^U  n6w  acknowledged  as  the  Mirza*s  confidential  depepdant, 
xeturrts  with  his  patron  to  court,  laden  with  news ;  and  they  are  re- 
4)eKved  with  honour,  just  at  the  time  when  the  English  en^bassy,  ap- 
pointed to  counteract  the  views  of  the  French  government  at  the 
reraian  court,  had  arrived*,  having  discomfited  their  rivals*  4^  very 
hnmoroue  and  just  view  is  here  given  of  the  opinions  of  the  Persian^, 
en  the  conduct  of  the  two  great  European  powers  on  this  occasion^and 
the  determination  of  that  wily  government  to  turn  their  disputes  and 
con^tition  to  its  own  advantage ;  which  is  followed  by  an  amusing 
ai!cnnnt  of  the  reception  given  to  the  Ex^lish  ambassador,  and  the 
strictures  made  by  the  natives  upon  the  deportment  and  conduct  of 
the  gentlemen  forming  his  euite. 

In  eoosequence  of  his  intercourse,  real  and  supposed,  with  Euro- 
.  peans,  it  is  then  prc^KMcd  to  Haj ji,  now  Mirza  Haj}i  Baba,  to  accom- 
pany Miraa  Firouz,  appointed  ambassador  to  the  English  court,  in 
the  quality  of  chief  secretary ;  and  with  his  acceptance  of  this  appoint- 
ment, the  present  portion  of  diese  adventures  concludes. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  the  story,  which  affords  sufficient  scope  for 
.every  kind  of  description;  without  any  efibrt  at  wit,  has  an  unassu- 
Jniop  vein  of  good-humoured  pleasantry ;  and  is  in  general  so  inte- 
resting, that  the  attention  is  well  kept  up  throughout.  Every  incident 
is  founded  on,  or  made  to  illustrate  some  usage ;  every  conversation  is 
a  specimen  of  their  phraseology ;  and  the  auuor  has  ingeniously  intro- 
duced upon  the  scene,  a  great  variety  of  classes  as  well  as  characters, 
which  mords  scope  for  depicting  the  Persian  nation  fully  and  faith- 
fully. Some  of  the  humour  depending  on  peculiar  phrases  or  turns  of 
q>eecb»  and  even  some  of  the  interest  which  depends  on  the  knowledge 
of  particular  customs,  will  no  doubt  be  lost  to  a  large  proportion  of 
^  public;  but  we  will  venture  to  si^  that  the  author,  so  far  as  he  has 
£on^  haa  perfectly  succeeded  in  presenting  a  just  and  lively  picture  of 
Persian  character  as  well  as  manners  :  and  we  are  disposed  to  com- 
pliment him»  iiot  only  on  the  acuteness  with  which  he  has  observed, 
hut  th^  clearness  with  which  he  has  described  the  scenes  and  people 
that  have  passed  before  him,  for  we  feel  persuaded,  that  under  feigned 
'^^ftmes  and  connected  by  an  imaginary  story,  many  of  the  characters 
And  events  contained  in  the  work  before  us,  are  true  ones. 
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The  author  evidently  desires  to  interest  by  the  light,  but  surely 
pleasing  charm  of  playful  humour ;  but  there  are  scenes  that  prove 
him  able,  when  he  chooses,  to  touch  the  higher  feelings.  His  hero  is  a 
rogue,  it  is  t)rue,  Hke  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  but  be  is  not 
officiously  held  up  to  the  tcader  in  a  rogue^s  most  disgusting  attitudes ; 
and  it  is  no  mean  praise  to  say,  that  there  is  not  in  the  whole  book  a 
single  passage  to  shock  the  most  scrupulous  virtue. 

The  following  passage  is  in  a  stram  which  proves  that  the  author 
possesses  powers  of  description  far  beyond  what  the  lightness  of  his 
style  In  general  would  lead  his  readers  to  expect.  "  The  Shah  bud  re- 
turned from  Sultanieh,  and  still  remembering  the  beauty  of  Keenab^ 
the'€{^rdl8h  slave  and  Hajji's  mistress,  he  commands  her  to  appear, 
iSohg  w^th  the  other  dancing  women,  to  welcome  his  arrival :  her  c6n» 
dfitioii'  incapacitates  her,  her  frailty  is  discovered,  and  her  death  instantly 
Sbt^rnlinea  on^  Hajji  is  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  alarm,  when  a  mes- 
senger from  the  Shah's  harem  comes  up  to  tell  him  that  he  is  desired 
tb  reparr  to  the  foot  of  the  high  tower  at  the  entrance  of  that  place, 
W/tH' five  men,  to  bear  away  a  corpse  for  interment;  he  is  horror 
struck,  but  forced,  as  he  conceives,  by  destiny,  nerves  himself  up  fyt 
his  dreadful  task. 

"  With  these  feelings,  oppressed  as  if  the  mountain  of  Demawend 
and  all  its  sulphurs  were  on  my  head,  I  went  about  my  work  doggedly, 
collecting  the  several  men  who  were  to  be  my  colleagues  in  this 
bloody  tragedy ;  who,  heedless  and  unconcerned  at  an  event  of  no 
unfrequcnt  occurrence,  were  indifferent  whether  they  were  to  be  the 
bearers  of  a  murdered  corpse,  or  themselves  the  instruments  of 
murder. 

*'  The  night  was  dark  and  lowering,  and  well  suited  to  the  horrid 
scene  about  to  be  acted.  The  sun,  unusual  in  these  climates,  bad 
set,  surrounded  by  clouds  of  the  colour  of  blood,  and,  as  the  night 
advanced,  they  rolled  on  in  unceasing  thunders  over  the  sum- 
mits of  the  adjacent  Albors  *.  At  sudden  intervals  the  moon  was 
seen  through  the  dense  vapour,  which  covered  her  again  as  suddenly, 
and  restored  the  night  to  its  darkness  and  solemnity.  I  was  seated 
lonely  in  the  guard-room  of  the  palace,  when  I  heard  the  cries  of  the 
sentinels  on  the  watch-towers,  announcing  midnight,  and  the  voices 
of  the  Muezzins  from  the  Mosques,  the  wild  notes  of  whose  chant, 
floating  on  the  wind,  ran  through  my  veins  with  the  chilling  creep  of 
death,  and  announced  to  me  that  the  hour  of  murder  was  at  hand ! 
They  were  the  harbingers  of  death  to  the  helpless  woman.  I  started 
up, — I  could  not  bear  to  bear  them  more, — I  rushed  on  in  desperate 
haste,  and,  as  I  came  to  the  appointed  spot,  I  found  my  five  compa- 
nions already  arrived  sitting  unconcerned  on  and  about  the  coffin  diat 
was  to  carry  my  Zeenab  to  her  eternal  mansion.  The  only  word  I  had 
power  to  say  to  them  was,  *  SS^oud^* — *  Is  it  done'  ?  to  which  they 
answered,  *  Ne  shoud^* — *  It  is  not  done ;'  to  which  ensued  an  awful 
silence.  I  had  hoped  that  all  was  over,  and  that  I  should  have  been 
spared  every  other  horror  excepting  that  of  conducting  the  melancholy 
procession  to  the  place  of  burial ;  but  no,  the  deed  was  still  to  be  done, 
and  I  could  not  retreat 

*  Or  Elburz,  the  range  of  mounUdos  behind  Tehran,  that  separate  the  Prorince 
Mazeinderan  from  that  of  Isak. 
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"On  the  confines  of  the  apartments  allotted  to  the  women  in  the 
Shah's  palace,  stands  a  high  octagonal  tower  some  thirty  gez*  in  height, 
seen  conspicuous  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  at  the  summit  of  which  is 
a  chamber  in  which  he  frequently  reposes  and  takes  the  air.  It  is 
surrounded  by  unappropriated  ground,  and  the  principal  gate  of  the 
barem  is  close  at  its  base.  On  the  top  of  all  is  a  terrace,  (a  spot  ah ! 
by  me  never  to  be  forgotten  !}  and  it  was  to  this  that  our  whole  atten- 
tion was  now  riveted.  I  had  scarcely  arrived  when,  looking  up,  we 
8^w  three  figures,  two  men  and  a  female,  whose  forms  were  lighted 
up  by  an  occasional  gleam  of  moonshine,  that  shone  in  a  wild  and 
uncertain  manner  upon  them.  They  seemed  to  drag  their  victim  between 
them, with  qiucli  violence,  whilst  she  was  seen  in  attitudes  of  suppli- 
cation on  her  knees^  with  her  b^nds  extenaed,  and  in  all  the  agony  of 
the  deepest  desperation.  Wh^n  they  were  at  the  brink  of  the  tower, 
her  shrieks  were  audible,  but  so  wild,  so  varied  by  the  blasts  of  wind 
th«t  blew  round  the  building,  that  they  appeared  to  me  like  the  sounds 
of  laughing  madness.  We  all  kept  a  dead  silence  :  even  my  five  ruf- 
fians seem^  moved :  I  was  transfixed  like  a  lump  of  lifeless  clay,  and  if 
I  am  asked  what  my  sensations  were  at  the  time,  I  shoidd  be  at  a  loss 
to  describe  them.  I  was  totally  inanimate,  and  still  I  kpew  what  was 
going  on.  At  length  one  loud  shrill  and  searching  scream  of  the  bit- 
terest woe  was  heard,  which  was  suddenly  lost  in  an  interval  of  the  most 
frightful  silence.  A  heavy  fall,  which  immediately  succeeded,  told  us 
that  all  was  over.  I  was  then  roused,  and  with  my  head  confused, 
half  crazed,  and  half  conscious,  I  immediately  rushed  to  the  spot, 
where  my  Zeenab  and  her  burthen  lay  struggling,  a  mangled  mutilated 
corpse.  She  still  breathed,  but  the  convulsions  of  death  were  on  her, 
and  her  lips  moved  as  if  she  would  speak  although  the  blood  was  fast 
flowing  from  her  mouth.  I  could  not  catch  a  word,  although  she 
uttered  sounds  that  seemed  like  words.  I  thought  she  said,  '  My 
child !  my  child! '  but  perhaps  it  was  an  illusion  of  my  brain." 
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Ladt,  thy  hand  ere  yet  we  part— 

Think'st  thou  another  maid  can  share 
The  love  that  bums  within  my  heart? 

l^hfQ  hear  me  while  I  swear— 
'By  those  eyes  whose  sweet  expression 

First  taught  me  the  Impassion'd  sigh ; 
By  those  eyes  whose  soft  confession 
■    Reveal'o  thy  young>  fidelity ; ' 
i  The  heait  1  ga^e  is  wholly  thine, 
.  .'6eft>re  th^  glance  subdued ; 
La^  1  1  cfnnot  make  it  mine— 

I  would  not  if  I^  could,  D. 


*  A  Oes  is  somewhat  less  than  a  yard. 
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Thb  guests  assembled  Id  Budge-row, 

Sir  Feter  Pruin  mumbles  grace. 
The  covers  are  removed— and  lo  1 

A  terrible  attack  takes  place : 
Knives,  spoons,  and  fflassea  clitter-clatler. 

None  seem  to  think  of  indigestions  ^ 
But  ail  together  stuff  and  chatterj^ 

Like  gtottons  playing  at  cross-questions. 

What 's  that  on  Mrs.  Firkin's  head  ? — 

Roast  hare  and  sweet  sauce— wears  a  wig— 
So  Lady  Lump  is  put  to  bed,— 

What  has  sne  got  ?^-a  roasted  pig. 
Your  little  darling,  Mrs.  A^gs— 

A  rein-deer  tongue — begms  to  chatter.— 
How 's  little  Tommy  ? — ^boiPd  to  rags  ;— 

And  Miss  Augusta  ?— fried  in  batter.— 

How  well  he  carves !— he 's  named  by  will 

Mv  ioint  executor— the  papers 
Say  Nob  let's  coming  to  rami— 

Some  mint-sauce,  and  a  few  more  capers- 
Lord  Byron's  cantos — ^where's  the  salt? 

This  trifle  makes  us  lick  our  Kps ; 
Avgbl's  syllabubs  some  exalt. 

But  Birch  is  surely  best  for  whips.— 

Nice  chickens— Mrs.  Fry  must  carry 

A  tender  heart—- but  toughish  giszaid— 
Do  stick  your  fork  in — ^little  Harry 

Knows  all  his  letters  down  to  Issard.— 
Ex-sheriff  Parkins— 6ne  calves  head— 

What'syour  gown  made  off — currant  jelly : 
Fat  Mrs.  Fubbs  they  say  is  dead— 

A  famous  buttocK— vermicelli- 
Black  puddings — pepper'd— <lish'd — Belzoni  5— 

A  glass  of— Prooert's  pond  with  Hiurtell  ;— 
Lord  Petersham— bad  macaroni  $— - 

She's  a  most  loving  wife^-mock-turtle.— 
Yes,  Miss  — —  pig's  face — had  caught  his  eye. 

She  loved  his— mutton-chops — and  so 
They  jumped  into-^a  pigeon-pie. 

Some  kissing  crust— and  off  they  go. 

I  eat  for  lunch — a  handkerchief^ 

A  green  goose— lost  a^Charinff-cross ; 
I  sf  is'd  the  rascal    collared  beef— 

And  we  both  rolPd  in— lobsier-sanoe. 
St.  Ronan's  WcU— Scot's  ooHops— fetch  up 

Anothet  bottle,  Ihk  is  flat-— 
The  Princess  Olive— mnshioom  ketohup— 

His  Royal  Highness— lots  of  hi. 

Poor  Miss — red-herring-— we  must  give  her 

Grand  Signior — ^turkey  dish'd  in  mase: 
Hand  me  the  captain's — flights  and  hver. 

And  just  cut  open — Mrs.  Rees. 
So  Finny  Flirt  is  going  to  marry— 

A  nice  Welsh*rabbtlHHnvfiiiis— nunmer^ 
Grinfialdi— iccs-^Captain  Parr^ — 

Crimp'd  cod— crim-con— Crim  Tartars-^oMnery.        H, 
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"  Thb  peculiar  beauty  of  the  British  constitution,  Sir,  consists  in 
this,*^  said  an  Opposition  member  to  M.  Cottu :  "  every  man,  how- 
ever humble  his  origin,  may  aspire  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state. 
Thus  it  is  that  industi7  and  talents  are  excited :  all  m^  feel  an  in- 
terest in.  the  fabric,  and  therefore  no  men  league  to  overthrow  it." 
The  Senator  might  have  extended  his  eulogium.     This  aptitude  for 
high  places  is  not  confined  in  England  to  the  Senate,  the  Pulpit,  and  die 
Bar.    The  posts  of  fashion  are  as  open  to  attack  as  the  office  of  Lord 
High  Chancellor ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  observe  the  straits 
to  which  people  of  ton  are  driven  to  avoid  a  contact  with  les  Bourgeois* 
Bath,  in  the  days  of  Beau  Nash,  was  a  resort  fbr  the  great :  so  was 
Tunbridge  Wells : — the  North  Parade  and  the  Pantiles  are  now  deserted. 
^  The  Moor  is  at  the  gate,"  and  no  Christian  can  be  seen  there. 
Ranelagh,  the  ci-dtoant  "third  heaven'*  of  beauties  of  high  UfCt  it 
levielled  with  the  dust.    In  vain  did  the  Court  make  it  un&shionable  to 
be  seen  there  before  eleven.    The  East  outbid  the  West,  and  would 
not  enter  till  half-afler  that  hour.    Fashion  withdrew  in  disgust,  and 
Ranelagh  perished.    A  verv  few  years  ago,  an  Autumn  at  Brighton 
was  by  no  means  an  unfashionable  affair.    But,  alas !  in  rushed  all 
Cheapside,  with  the  addition  of  Duke's-place.   Coy  Fashion  took  flight, 
snd,  when  the  coast  was  dear,  resettled  upon  the  Steine  at  Christmas. 
This  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  decisive  victory.    But  not  so :  hardly 
were  her  tents  pitched,  when  the  populous  East  *^  poured  from  her 
frozen  loins"  an  army  of  broker^,  brewers,  and  broad«cloth  venders,  to 
shiver  for  a  month  upon  the  East  Cliff.    Old  Dixon,  of  Savage-gardens« 
was  destined  to  be  added  to'the  frost-bitten  fraternity.    His  neighbour 
Culpepper,  who  must  likewise  follow  the  fkshion,  called  upon  tho 
worthy  citizen,  and  found  him  in  a  sorty  nankeen  kind  of  tenement,  on 
the  Marine  Parade,  gazing  upon  vacancv  from  out  a  bow-window 
which  let  in  the  winds  fVom  three  points  of  the  compass,  until  thev  in- 
flated his  carpet  into  Cfie  shape  of  a  demi-balloon.    *'  Well**'  said  the 
visitor  to  his  host,  '*  I  never  thought  you,  of  all  people,  would  have 
chosen  to  put  in  to  Brighton  at  this  time  of  the  year." — "  I  did  not 
choose  Co  put  in,''  answered  Dixon,  "  I  was  driven  in  by  stress  of 
witb.**    I  really  do  not  know  what  people  of  distinction  are  to  do  next ; 
fbr  rS  turkey,  chine,  plum-pudding,  galante-show,  and  twelfth-caka 
win  not  keep  citizens  in  town,  nothmg  wilL    To  what  Libyan  desert, 
what  rocky  island  in  the  watery  waste,  is  high  life  now  to  retreat? 
Siunt  Helena  may  do,  the  distance  is  too  great  to  allow  of  men  of 
business  frequenting  it ;  they  cannot  well  run  down  fVom  Saturday  to 
Tuesday :  but  I  decidedly  think  that  nothing  short  of  it  will  be  effectual^ 
The  Island  of  Ascension  is  too  full  of  turtle :  the  whole  court  of  alder- 
men would  be  there,  to  a  dead  certainty. 

There  is  a  dancing-estabHshment  in  filing-street,  St.  James's-square, 
called  Mmacks.  The  proprietor  of  the  mansion  is  named  Willis.  Six 
lady  patronesses,  of  the  firat  distinction,  govern  the  assembly.  Their 
f^t  ii  decisive  as  to  admission  or  rejection :  consiequently  ^  their  nods 
infti-and  gods  keep  in  awe.*'  The  nights  of  meeting  fall  upon  every 
^^Mnesday during  the  season.    This  is  selection  with  a  vengeance: 
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the  very  quintessence  of  aristocracy.  Three-fbiuths  even  of  the  nobi- 
lity knock  in  vain  for  admission.  Into  this  sanctum  sanctorwn^  of 
course,  the  sons  of  commerce  never  think  of  intruding  on  the  sacred 
Wednesday  evenings  :  and  yet  into  this  very  "  blue  chamber/'  in  the 
absence  of  the  six  necromancers,  have  the  votaries  of  trade  contriTed  to 
intrude  themselves.     I  proceed  to  narrate  the  particulars. 

At  a  numerous  and  respectable  meeting  of  tradesmen's  ladies,  held 
at  the  King's-head  Tavern  in  the  Poultry,  Lady  Simms  in  the  chair,  it 
was  resolved,  in  order  to  mortify  the  proud  flesh  of  the  six  occidental 
countesses  above  alluded  to,  that  a  rival  Almack's  be  forthwith  esta- 
blished, to  meet  on  every  Friday  evening :  that  Mr.  Willis  be  treated 
with  as  to  the  hiring  of  his  rooms  :  that  the  worthy  chairwoman,  with 
the  addition  of  Lady  Brown,  Lady  Roberts,  Mrs.  Chambers,  Mia» 
Wells,  and  Miss  Jones,  be  appointed  six  lady  patronesses  to  govern  the 
establishment :  that  those  ladies  be  empowered  to  draw  a  line  of  de- 
marcation jound  the  most  fiishionable  part  of  the  city,  and  that  no  re- 
sidents beyond  that  circle  be,  on  any  account,  entitled  to  subscriptions. 
Th^  SIX  lady  patronesses,  who  originated  these  resobitions,  dwell  in  ihe. 
n¥>st  fashionable  part  of  the  city,  viz.  Lady  Simms,  in  Comhill,  Ladj 
Brown,  in  Mansjonhouse-street,  Lady  Roberts,  in  Birchin-lane,  Mrs. 
Chambers,  in  Throgmorton-street,  Mrs.  Wells,  in  Copthall-conrt,  and 
Miss  Jones,  in  Bucklersbury.    It  is  astonishing  with  what  rajiidity  th^e 
subscriptions  filled ;  and  the  governesses  of  the  establishment  have 
acted  with  great  circumspection  in  confining  the  amusement  to  none 
but  their  upper  circles.     The  chief  members  are  warehousemen  and 
wholesale  linen-drapers,  with,  of  course,  their  wives  and  daughters. 
The  original  plan  was  to  exclude  all  retail  trades;  but,  as  this  would 
have  made  the  ball  rather  too  select,  the  scheme  was  abandoned. 
Grocers   dealing  both  wholesale  and    retail,   silversmiths,   glovers, 
packers,  dyers,  and  paper-stainers,  are  admissible,  provided  their  moral 
characters  be  unimpeachable  and  their  residences  be  not  too  Eastward* 
Some  discord  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  black-balling  a  very  repu- 
table pawnbroker  in  East  Smithfield.     West  Smithfield  is  within  the  line 
of  demarcation,  but  not  East ;  and  die  exhibitor  of  three  blue  balls,  who 
has  been  thus  rejected,  complains  loudly  that  he  is  thrust  aside  to  make 
room  for  a  set  of  vulgar  innholders  and  cattle-keepers  from  Smithfield 
in  the  West.     But  to  squalls  like  this  the  best-regulated  establishments 
are  liable.     The  line  of  demarcation  includes  Bow-lane,  Quieen-stre^t, 
and  Bucklersbury,  on  the  South  side  of  Cheapside  \  and  King-stree^  the 
Old  Jewry,  and  Saint  Martin's-le-Grand  on  the  north ;  but  not  a  step 
beyond,  llie  consequence  is,  that  in  the  regions  of  Fore-street,  Cripple- 

fate  and  Moorfields,  northward,  and  in  those  of  Watling-street,  Old 
'ish-street  and  Tower-royal,  southward,  a  great  mass  of  disafifection 
lias  been  engendered.  Wardmotes  have  been  called,  select  vestries 
have  been  summoned,  and  special  meetings  have  been  convened ;  but 
Almack's  on  Friday  flourishes  notwithstanding.  In  the  delivering  out  of 
subscriptions,  I  have  heard  it  whispered  that  some  tokens  of  partiality 
are  discernible.  Undue  preferences  are  alleged  to  be  given,  which,  if 
done  in  the  way  of  trade,  would  force  the  obliged  party  to  refund  his 
debt  for  the  equal  benefit,  of  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  creditors. 
Lady  Simms*s  husband  is  a  lottery-office  keeper  in  Cornhill,and  *'  they 
do  say"  that  young  men  have  but  slender  prospects  of  admission  if  they 
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omit  to  buy  their  lixteenths  at  his  shop.    Lady  Brown's  lord  and 
master  is  a 'wax.-chandler  in  Mansionhouse-street ;  let  no  man  who 
hopes  to  Tifiit  Almack's  on  Friday  seek  his  spermaceti  in  any  other 
shop.     Sir  Ralph  Roberts  is  a  wholesale  ironmonger  in  Birchin-tane ; 
I  have  never  heard  that  he  is  open  to  corruption  in  the  way  of  trade ; 
but  he  and  Lady  Roberts  have  six  grown-up  dat|ghters»  and  the  sub- 
scriber who  lyis  to  d^ce  with  them  all  m  one  night,  may  look  in 
vain  for  a  renewal  of  his  subscription.  '  Mrs.  Chambers's  helpmate  is  a 
.tailor.     A  rule  has  recently  crept  into  the  establishment  that  no  gentle- 
jaan  shall  be  attired  otherwise  than  in  the  old  school  of  inexpressibles 
terminating  at  the  knee.    This  regulation  '(which  I  believe  originated 
with  Mrs.  Chambers)  has  .been. productive. of  much  confusion.    The 
common  attire  of  most  of  the.ybung  men  of  the  present  day  is  trowsers. 
These  are  uniformly! stopped  at: the'  door,rand  the  unhappy  wearer  i^ 
forced  either,  to  .Vctturn  home  to  redress,  or  to  sufier  himself  to  be 
sewed,  up  by  a  member  of  the  Merchant  Tailors'  Company,  who  attends 
in  a  private  room  for  that  purpose.    This  ceremony  consists  in  doubling 
up  the  trowsers  under  the  knee,  and  stitching  them  in  that  position 
with  bUck  silk :  the  culprit  is  then  allowed  to  enter  the  ball-room, 
with  his  lower  man  strongly  resembling  one  of  those  broad  immoveable 
Dutch  captains  who  ply  in  the  long  room  at  the  Custom-house.     \i 
sometimes  happens,  that  the  party,  thus  acted  upon  by  the  needle,  little 
anticipating  s^ch  a  process,  has  worn  white  under-stockings,  and  a  pair 
of  half  black-silk  upper-hose  reaching  but  to  the  commencement  of  his 
calf.     The  metanSorphosis,  in  these  cases,  is  rather  ludicrous,  inasmuch 
as  the  subscriber  reappears  with  a  pair  of  black  and  white  magpie  legs, 
and  looks  as  if  he  had  by  accident  stepped  ancle-deep  into  a  couple 
of  ink-bottles.    Thcs^  poor .  fellows  are  necessarily  forced,  by  the 
following  Friday,  to  furnish  themselves  with'^a  new  pair  of  shorts,     1 
am  afraid  Mrs.  Chambers  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this.     I  have  never 
heard  of  any  corrupt  motive  having  b^en  assigned  to  Mrs.  Wells ;  and 
Miss  Jones  is  a  maided  lady  of  forty-four,  living  upon  a  genteel  inde^ 
pendence. 

About  eight  o'clock  on  every  Friday  evening,  during  the  season, 
(fbr  I  assure  you  the  City  has  its  seasons — "  a  Negro  has  a  soul,  your 
honour^  a  large  mass  of  hackney  coaches  may  be  seen  plying  abotkt 
the  purlieus  of  Cheapside,  the  same  having  been  hired,  to  convey  our 
City  fashionables  to  the  scene  of  festivity.     Dancing  commences  pre-' 
eisdyat  nine,  and  the  display  of  jewels  would  not  discfe^t  the  pa^isff ' 
of  Marylebone.     The  large  room  with  the  mirror  at  the  lower  e9diJ^ 
detroted  to  quadrilles.     Waltzes  were  at  first  proscribed,  as  foreign,  | 
and  consequently  indecent:  but  three  of  the  six  Miss  Robertses  dSs-' 
covered  accidentally  one  morning,  while  two  of  the  other  three  were 
tcmnenting  poor  Mozart  into  an  undulating  see-saw  on  the  piano;  that' 
th«y  waltsned  remarkably  well.    The  rule  thenceforward  was  less  rigid)y 
enforced.     Yet  still  the  practice  is  rather  scouted  by  thct  more  sober 
part  of  the  community.    Lady  Brown  bridles,  and  heartily  regrets 
that  Such  filthy  doings  are  not  confined  to  Paris  :  w^ile  Lady  Simms 
thanks  God  that  her  daughter  never  danced  a  single  waltz  in  the  XDhole 
course  of  her  life.     This  instance  of  self-denial  ought  to  be  recorded, 
for  Miss  Simms's  \eh  leg  is  shorter  than  her  right.     Nature  evidently 
meant  her  for  a  widtzer  of  the  first  water  and  magnitude,  but  philoso-' 
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phj  Imb  optrmed  upon  herss  it  did  upon  SocmIm.  There  it  a  y^wig 
broktr  immed  Carter,  who  Imb  no  ynrj  extensive  oonnexioii,  in  M«k 
Lane,  bat  lie  has  notwichetanding  cantriv«d  to  waits  himB^f  into  a 
MibBcription.  He  regulaily  takts  one  Harriet  Roberts,  aad,  after  swiag- 
ing  with  her  round  the  room  till  the  young  woman  is  sickaiid  faint, 
be  perferms  a  like  feat  with  Jane  Roberts,  uid  swectssiTidy  wi  A  Betof . 
<Fhe  exhibitor  of  saniples,  when  this  is  wdl  over,  is  as  giddj  ae  a  goose, 
^le  therefore  retires  to  take  a  little  breadi ;  but  in  about  ten  aBinules 
Ttttoms  to  the  lal'ge  apartment  like  a  giant  relreehed,  elapa  his  haads. 
eaUs  ettt  **  Zitd  zitta"  to  the  leader  of  the  band,  and  starts  afreeh  whk 
iMcji  Charlotte,  and  Jemima  Roberta,  in  three  consecutive  quadrilles. 
The  pettiaaeity  of  this  yonag  man  is  indeed  prodigious.  When  the 
•assat  experienced  quadrillers  are  bowled  out  of  the  ring,  he  may  be  eeen 
«piatiiag  by  himself,  like  an  Arabian  Dervise.  He  is  no^^reat  beauty, 
hiafaead  being  several  degrees  too  big  for  his  bady ;  bnt^  this  dispropor- 
tioa  dees  net  extend  lower  down,  for  Lady  Roberts  si^s  there  is  not 
"^a  better4iearted  young  man  in  all  Portsoken  Ward.  According  to  the 
rales*  of  the  establishment,  nobody  is  admitted  after  ten  o*clock,  except 
gentlemen  of  the  common  council :  Uieir  senatorial  duties  are  para- 
^asoont.  About  three  Fridays  ago  an  odd  incident  occurred.  One 
'  Mrs»  Ferguson  and  her  daughter  alighted  at  the  outer  door  finom  a  veiy 
clean  hackney  coach,  delivered  her  card  to  Mr.  Willis,  and  swept 
asajestically  past  the  grating  up^stairs  into  the  ball-room.  On  a  more 
saidttte  ia^pection  of  the  document,  it  was  discovered  to  be  a  forgery. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  mother  was  sitting  under  the  mirrori  and 
•the  daughter  was  dancing  for  dear  life.  Lady  Simms,  Mrs-  Wetla,  and 
Miss  Jenes  (three  make  a  quorum)  laid  their  heads  together,  and  the 
vesult  was  a  civil  message  to-  Mrs.  Ferguson,  requesting  her  and  her 
daughter  to  abdicate.  Mrs.  Ferguson  at  Arst  felt  dii^MMed  to  ^ahew 
light,"  but,  feeling  the  current  too  strong,  had  recourse  to  supplkatieA. 
-'This  was  equally  vain:  the  rule  was  imperative :•  indeed,  accordii^ 
to  Sir  Ralph  Roberts,  as  uu4ierable  as  the  laws  of  the  Sweed$  and 
Stertions,  The  difference  was  at  length  split.  A  youns  steckbrolcar 
e^fesfaioa  had- just  driven  up  from  Capel-court  m  a  hackney  cabriolet. 
MaasHsa  was  consigned  to  the  pepper->and-salt  coated  driver  of  the  v«- 
4itele ;  and  Miss  Ferguson  was  allowed  to  dance  her  dance  out,  Lady 
Brown  undertaking  to  drop  her  safe  and  sound  in  Friday-street  in  hf^ 
way  bomeward,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  festivity. 

The  managing  committee  meet  monthly,  at  the  King's  Head  in  the 

Paidtry,  picking  their  road  on  a  pwvement  strewed  with  live  turtle, 

**'wiih  what  appetite  they  may."    Precisely  at  two  o'clock  Mr.  WiUis 

'ttlakeB  his  appearance,  with  a  large  blue  bag  ftill  of  application  cardSt 

accompanied  by  proper  certificates :  these  latter  conBist  of  the  pottrait 

of  the  candidates,  a  statement  of  their  stature,  age,  ^c.     Baeh  of 

the  female  candidates  sends  also  her  right  shoe,  to  «chibit  the  siae  of 

her  foot.    I  doubt  whether  the  latter  custom  be  any  thing  more  than 

*Bmtum  Fmlmen.    For  certain  it  is,  that  I  have  seen  foet  at  Almaek's 

10a  a  Friday,  that  never  could  have  passed  the  ordeal 'of  criticism.   The 

^gt^fity  with  which  claims  are  here  discussed,  would  not  discredit  'a 

aoeeting  of  Privy  Councillors  to  debate  on  the  Recorder's  report. 

Little  Miss  Fifield  was  recently  debated  upon.      Her  residence  in 

^  Bond-court,  Widbrook,  just  placed  her  out  of  the  select  line,  or  as 
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£*dj  Roberto  denoniafttedl  it,  on  the  wroog  tide  of  the  poet:  and  tie 
ooounittee  were  upon  the  point  of  paanng  to  the  order  of  the  daj, 
when  Willis,  with  teacs  in  his  eyet,  e»daiBfied»  **  Ladiee,  hftve  mercy 
upon  her:  she  is  but  young :  end  her  poor  nnele,  who  is  now  ded 
and  gone^  kept  the  Grasshopper  tea^-shop,  at  the  corner  of  Paul's 
Chain/'  The  appeal  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  little  Mim  Fifi^ 
got  her  subscription.  It  would  be  unpaiilonable  to  omit  nientioiiing 
an  incideat,  which,  in  the  glorious  days  of  immortal  Rome,  would  have 
entitled  our  Lady  Patronesses  to  six  civic  wreaths.  The  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  at  the  third  meeting  in  last  June,  drove  up  to  the  door  in  his 
gorffeous  private  carriage,  but,  not  having  brought  his  ticket  with  him, 
his  JJordship  was  refiised  admittanee,  and  was  constrained  to  finish  the 
evening  at  half-price  at  the  Tottenhamnttreet  Theatre.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  generatmg  of  a  mass  of  disafl^tioa  in  the  excluded 
fiuixbourgs.  Lady  Pontop,  the  wife  of  Sir  Peter  Pontop,  a  cosl-mer« 
chant  in  Tower  Royal,  is  among  the  loudest  of  these  malcontents. 
This  lady,  who  has  been  nicknamed  the  City  Duchess,  has  been  heard 
to  otter  threats  about  **  knocking  up  Almack's,"  and  mutters  something 
about  estahlishing  a  rival  concern.  The  Lady  Patronesses,  however, 
laugh  to  scorn  these  symptoms  of  rebellion,  and  say  that  Cheapside  has 
not  lived  to  these  days  in  comfort  and  credit,  to  be  bearded  by  Tower 
Royal  I  A  slight  accident  occurred  last  Friday  se'nnigbt,  whidi  might 
have  been  attended  with  heavy  effects.  Young  Carter,  the  broker, 
was  qnadriUing  with  Jemima  Roberto :  he  had  pMsed  the  ordeal  of  the 
Mount  Ida  step,  wherein  the  shepherd  is  destined  to  foot  it  several 
seconds  with  three  rival  goddesses,  and  had  looked  as  stiff  and  as 
sheepish  as  young  men  usually  do  at  that  efibrt.  When  he  came  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly,  dos-'OHhs^  against  huge  Miss  Jones,  who, 
though  denominated  a  siilgle  woman,  would  make  three  of  the  ordinary 
siae  of  the  softer  part  of  the  creation.  The  consequences  were  obvious : 
the  lady, 'weighty  and  elastic,  stood  firm  as  a  rock,  and  ''  the  weakest 
went  to  the  wall,''  young  Carter,  the  slender  broker,  being  precipitated 
bead-4bremost  against  the  wainscot. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  the  evening's  diversion,  the  ladies  and  their 
partners  walk  the  PokmaUe  round  the  room.  Last  Friday  evening  the 
order  of  march  was  suddenly  impeded.  Miss  Donaldson,  the  grocer  s 
daughter,  having  insisted  upon  taking  precedence  of  Miss  Jackson, 
whose  father  sells  Stiltons,  that  mock  the  eye  with  the  semblance  of 
pine  apples,  at  the  comer  of  St.  Swithin's-lane.  The  matt^  was  re- 
ferred to  the'  Patronesses,  who  gave  it  in  favour  of  Miss  Jackson,  inas- 
much as,  at  dinner,  cheese  comes  before  figs.  I  am  aware  that  certain 
caustic  tradesmen,  who  dwell  eastward  of  the  magic  circle,  are  in  the 
habit  of  throwing  out  sarcasms  upon  those  who  choose  to  go  so  far 
West  in  quest  of  diversion,  *  *  If  you  must  have  a  ball,"  say  these  erd^ 
bed  phikeophers,  **  why  not  hold  it  at  the  Louden  Tavern^  or  at  the 
George  and  Vulture,  Londiard-stveet  V  But  sufdy  this  is  bad  reasoning* 
If  the  pilgrim  glows  with  a  warmer  devotion  from  visitiQg  the  shrine  of 
Loretto,  well  may  a  Miss  Dawaan  or  a  Mr*  Toms  move  with  a  lighiM 
heel,  when  kicking  up  a  dust  upon  the  very  same  boaidsi  which,  on  the 
Wednesday  preceding,  were  jumped  upon  by  a  Lord  John  or  a  Lady 
ArabeUa. 
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Is  a  dungeon  fit  home  for  a  queen. 

Where  the  day^pring  ne'er  pours  its  light ! 
Must  she  in  Grenada  once  seen 
In  the  splendour  and  pomp  of  a  diadem  brighti*^ 
In  the  purple  of  power  and  bathed  in  delight. 
Be  captived,  forsaken,  forlorn. 
An  object  of  pity  and  scorn ! 

Beauty,  royalty,  innocence,  now 

Alas  I  ye  can  serve  me  no  more  ; 
To  the  cruel  Boabdil  I  bow, 
To  the  ra^  of  a  husband  and  tyrant,  before 
Youth's  time  is  sone  by  or  the  minutes  are  o'er. 
When  life  is  sll  hope,  and  we  think 
Rich  draughts  without  limit  to  drink. 

Ye  SjCgris,  perfidious  and  base, 

Ye  slaughtered  my  friends  unaware ; 
Not  enoueh  was  the  blood  of  their  race. 
But  witn  them  ye  dared  pierce  with  die  shaft  of  despair. 
With  calumny's  arrow  a  neart  that  must  bear 
To  be  victim,  in  fulness  of  woes. 
To  the  virtue  and  worth  of  your  foes. 

Ye  say  I  'm  not  true  to  the  bed 

Of  a  monster  of  jealousy ; 
That  love's  flame  for  another  1  've  fed  ; 
But  the  love  of  my  honour  is  first  love  with  me ; 
And  if  in  the  depths  of  my  soul  there  should  be 
One  blush  of  ill  passion  conceal'd. 
It  shall  ever  be  kept  unreveal'd. 

O  Grenada  I  O  my  sad  home  I 
Do  there  none  of  thy  warriors  remain  ? 

Not  one  that  to  save  me  will  come 

And  enter  the  lists  for  his  queen,  and  regain 

Her  freedom  once  more  >    Are  they  all  wilh  the  slain  ? 

0  Mu^a,  haste  thou  to  my  aid, 
Lest  I  perish  belied  and  betray'd ! 

Mv  country,  my  parents,  my  throne. 

Is  the  mom,  the  sweet  morn  of  my  days. 
Not  its  hopes  and  its  wishes  alone. 
But  its  mantle  of  grandeur,  its  incense  of  praise. 
To  be  trod  in  the  earth  ?  are  its  glorious  rays 
To  be  shorn  from  my  royalty's  brow. 
Polluted  and  darken'd  as  now  ? 

The  wolf  keeps  his  haunt  and  his  lair. 

The  eagle  his  mountain-nest  free. 
The  peasant  his  home,  and  in  air 

The  birds  soar  in  sunshine  and  liberty— 
But  the  Queen  of  Grenada  is  captive,  and  she 
Must  in  sorrow  and  misery  lie, 
Or  dare,  'reft  of  honour,  to  die. 

O  Mahomet !  weak  is  thy  power 
When  innocence  suffers  in  vain ; 

When  evil  the  good  may  devour- 
When  thou  canst  not  the  strong  from  oppression  restrain  I 
I  abjure  thy  religion,  I  own  not  thy  reign, 

1  will  worship  a  God  I  can  trust, 
To  avenge  me  the  cause  of  the  just. 

*  See  the  history  of  Boabdil,  the  last  Moorish  king  of  Grenada. 
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Sir  Walter  ScoU. 

Sir  Walter  ^ott  is  undoubtedly  the  most  popular  writer  of  the 
age — the  **  lor^of  the  ascendant"  for  the  time  being.  He  is  just  half 
what  the  huiQMi  intellect  is  capable  of  being:  if  you  take  the  universe, 
and  divide  it  into  two  parts,  he  knows  all  that  it  has  been ;  all  that  it 
u  to  be  is  nothing  to  him.  His  is  a  mind  *'  reflecting  ages  past" — he 
scorns  '*  the  present  ignorant  time."  He  is  '*  laudator  temporis  acti" — 
a  "  nrophesier  of  things  past."  The  old  world  is  to  him  a  crowded 
map ;  the  new  one  a  dull,  hateful  blank.  He  dotes  on  all  well-authen- 
ticated superstitions ;  he  shudders  at  the  shadow  of  innovation.  His 
retentiveness  of  memory,  his  accumulated  weight  of  prejudice  or  ro- 
mantic association,  have  overlaid  his  other  faculties.  The  cells  of  his 
memory  are  vast,  various,  full  even  to  bursting  with  life  and  motion ;  his 
speculative  understanding  is  rather  flaccid,  and  little  exercised  in  pro- 
jects for  the  amelioration  of  his  species.  His  mind  receives  and  treasures 
up  every  thing  brought  to  it  by  tradition  or  custom — it  does  not  project 
itself  beyond  ^is  into  the  world,  unknown,  but  mechanically  shrinks 
back  as  from  the  edge  of  a  prejudice.  The  land  of  abstract  reason  is 
to  his  apprehension  like  Van  DiemetCs  Landy  barren,  miserable,  distant, 
a  place  of  exile,  the  dreary  abode  of  savages,  convicts,  and  adventurers. 
Sir  Walter  would  make  a  bad  hand  of  a  description  of  the  millennium, 
unless  be  could  lay  ^e  scene  in  Scotland  five  hundred  years  ago,  and 
dien  he  woHuld  want  6cts  and  worm-eaten  parchments  to  support  his 
style.  Otur  historical  novelist  firmly  thinks  that  nothing  is  but  what 
l^as  been ;  that  the  moral  world  stands  still*  as  the  material  one  was 
supposed  to  do  of  old ;  and  that  we  can  never  get  beyond  the  point 
where  we  are  without  utter  destruction,  though  every  thing  changes, 
and  will  change,  from  what  it  was  three  hundred  years  ago  to  what  it  is 
now — from  what  it  is  now  to  all  that  the  bigoted  admirer  of  the  '^good 
old  times"  most  dreads  and  hates. 

It  is  long  since  we  read,  and  long  since  we  thought  of  our  author's 
poetry.  It  would  probably  have  gone  out  of  date  with  the  immediate 
novelty,  even  if  he  himself  had  not  made  the  world  forget  it.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  it  had  great  merit,  both  of  an  obvious  and  intrinsic 
kind.  It  abounded  in  vivid  descriptions,  in  spirited  action,  in  smooth 
and  flowing  versification.  But  it  wanted  character*  It  was  poetrv  "  of 
no  mark  or  likelihood."^  It  slid  out  of  the  mind,  as  soon  as  reaa,  like 
a  river ;  and  would  have  been  forgotten,  but  that  the  public  curiosity 
was  fed  with  ever-new  supplies  from  the  same  teeming,  liquid  source. 
It  is  not  every  man  that  can  write  six  quarto  volumes  in  verse,  that 
shall  be  read  with  avidity,  even  by  fastidious  judges.  But  what  a 
difference  between  their  popularity  and  that  of  the  Scotch  Novels  I  It 
is  true,  the  public  read  and  admired  the  "  Lay  of  tlie  Last  Minstrel," 
'*  Marmion,"  and  so  on ;  and  each  individual  was  contented  to  read 

^  *  l^ote  bv  the  Editor, — ^The  writer  of  this  paper,  and  not  the  Editor,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  here  presuming  to  be  the  critical  arbiter  of  Sir  Walter's  poetry.  A  jour- 
nal such  as  this  cannot  be  supported  without  the  aid  of  writers  of  a  certain  degree 
of  talent,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  modify  all  their  opinions  so  as  to  suit  every 
body's  taste. 
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and  admire  because  the  public  did :  but  with  regard  to  the  prose-worki 
of  the  same  (supposed)  author,  it  is  quite  another^guess  sort  of  thing. 
Here  every  one  stands  forward  to  applaud  on  his  own  ground,  would 
be  thought  to  go  before  the  public  opinion,  is  eager  to  extol  his  favour- 
ite characters  louder,  to  understand  them  better  than  every  body  Ae, 
and  has  his  own  scale  of  comparative  excellence  for  each  work,  sup* 
ported  by  nothing  but  his  own  enthusiastic  and  fearless  convictions. 
It  must  be  amusing  to  the  Author  of  Waterley  to  hear  his  readers  and 
admirers  (and  are  not  these  the  same  thing  ?*)  quarrelling  which  of  his 
novels  is  the  best,  opposing  character  to  character,  quoting  passage 
against  passage,  striving  to  surpass  each  other  in  the  extravagance  of 
their  encomiums,  and  yet  unable  to  settle  the  precedence,  or  to  do  the 
anthor*s  writings  justice — so  various,  so  equal,  so   transcendant  are 
their  merits !     His  volumes  of  poetry  were  received  as  fashionable  and 
well-dressed  acquaintances :  we  are  ready  to  tear  the  others  in  pieces 
as  old  friends.     There  was  something  meretricious  in   Sir  Walter's 
ballad-rhymes ;  and  like  those  who  keep  opera  Jigurantes^  we   were 
willing  to  have  our  admiration  shared,  and  our  taste  confirmed  by  the 
town :  but  the  Novels  are  like  the  mistresses  of  our  hearts,  bone  of  oar 
bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  and  we  are  jealous  that  any  one  should  be 
as  much  delighted,  or  as  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  beauties  as 
ourselves.     For  which  of  his  poetical  heroines  would  the  reader  break 
a  lance  so  soon  as  for  Jeanie  Deans  ?     What  *'  Lady  of  the  Lake**  can 
compare  with  the  beautiful  Rebecca  ?     We  believe  the  late  Mr.  John 
Scott  went  to  his  death>-bed  (though  a  painful  and  premature  one)  with 
some  degree  of  satisfaction,  inasmuch  as  he  had  penned  the  most  ^- 
borate  panegyric  on  the  Scotch  Novels  that  had  as  yet  appeared  !  The 
Epics  are  not  poems,  so  much  as  metrical  romances.     There  is  a  glit- 
tering veil  of  verse  thrown  over  tlie  features  of  nature  and  of  old  ro- 
mance.    The  deep  incisions  into  character  are  *'  skinned  and  filmed 
over*' — the  details  are  lost  or  shaped  into  flimsy  and  insipid  decorum ; 
and  the  truth  of  feeling  and  of  circumstance  is  translated  into  a  tink- 
ling sound,  a  tinsel  common-place.     It  must  be  owned,  there  is  a  power 
in  true  poetry  that  lifls  the  mind  from  the  ground  of  reality  to  a  higher 
sphere,  that  penetrates  the  inert,  scattered,  incoherent  materials  pre- 
sented to  it,  and  by  a  force  and  inspiration  of  its  own  melts  and  moulds 
them  into  sublimity  and  beauty.     But  Sir  Walter  (we  contend,  under 
correction)  has  not  this  creative  impulse,  this  plastic  power,  this  capa- 
city of  reacting  on  his  materials.     He  is  a  learned,  a  literal,  a  matter^ 
of  fact  expounder  of  truth  or  fable  :t  he  does  not  soar  above  and  look 
down  upon  his  subject,  imparting  his  own  lofty  views  arid  feelings  to 
his  descriptions  of  nature — he  relics  upon  it,  is  raised  by  it,  is  one 
with  it,  or  he  is  nothing.     A  poet  is  esseni^ally  a  maker ;  that  is,  he 
must  atone  for  what  he  loses  in  individuality  and  local  resemblance  by 

*  No  !  For  we  met  with  ft  young  lady  who  kept  a  circulating  library  aod  a  mil- 
Itner's-shop  in  a  watering-place  in  the  country,  who,  when  we  inquired  for  the 
<*  Scotch  Novels/*  spoke  indifferently  about  them,  said  they  were  <<  so  dry  she 
could  hardly  get  through  them,"  and  recommended  us  to  read  "Agnes.**  We 
never  thought  of  it  before ;  but  we  would  venture  to  lay  a  wager  that  there  are 
many  other  young  ladies  in  the  same  situation,  and  who  think  "  Old  Mortality** 
«•  dry." 

i*  Just  as  Cobbett  is  a  malter-of-fact  rcasoner. 
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ibe  energies  and  resouroes  of  his  own  mind^  The  writer  of  whom  we 
speak  IS  deficient  in  these  last.  He  has  either  not  the  faculty,  or  not 
the  will,  to  impregnate  his  subject  by  an  effort  of  pure  invention.  The 
^  execution  also  is  much  upon  a  par  with  the  most  ordinary  effusions  of 
the  press.  It  is  light,  agi'eeable,  effeminate,  diffuse.  Sir  Walter's 
Muse  is  a  modern^antique.  The  smooth,  glossy  texture  of  his  verse 
contrasts  happily  with  the  quaint,  uncouth,  rugged  materials  of  which 
it  is  composed ;  and  takes  away  any  appearance  of  heaviness  or  harsh- 
ness from  the  body  of  local  trad4tions  and  obsolete  costume.  We  see 
grim  knights  and  iron  armour ;  but  then  they  are  woven  in  silk  with  a 
careless,  delicate  hand,  and  have  the  softness  of  flowers.  The  poet^s 
figures  might  be  compared  to  old  tapestries  copied  on  the  finest  velvet : 
they  are  not  like  RaphaeVs  Cartoons^  but  they  are  very  like  Mr.  Wes- 
tall's  drawings,  which  accompany,  and  are  intended  to  illustrate  them. 
This  facility  and  grace  of  execution  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  a  story 
goes,  that  not  long  before  the  appearance  of  the  '*  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,"  Sir  Waher  (then  Mr.)  Scott,  having,  in  the  company  of  a 
friend,  to  cross  the  Frith  of  Forth  in  a  ferry-boat»  they  proposed  to 
beguile  the  tnne  by  writing  a  number  of  verses  on  a  given  subject,  and 
at  the  end  of  an  hour's  hard  study,  they  found  they  bad  produced 
only  six  lines  between  them.  '*  It  is  plain,"  said  the  unconscious  au- 
thor to  his  fellow-labourer,  "  that  you  and  I  need  never  think  of  get- 
ting our  living  by  writing  poetry !"  In  a  year  or  so  after  this,  he  set 
to  work,  and  poured  out  quarto  upon  quarto,  as  if  they  had  been  drops 
of  water.  As  to  the  rest,  and  compared  with  the  true  and  great  poets — 
what  is  he  to  Spenser,  over  whose  immortal,  ever-amiable  verse  Beauty 
hovers  and  trembles,  and  who  has  shed  the  purple  light  of  Fancy,  from 
his  ambrosial  wings,  over  all  nature  ?  What  is  there  of  the  might  of 
Milton,  whose  head  is  canopied  in  the  blue  serene,  and  who  takes  us 
to  sit  with  him  there  ?  Sir  Walter  has  no  voluntary  power  of  com- 
bination :  all  his  associations  (as  we  sliid  before)  are  those  of  habit  or 
of  tradition.  He  is  a  merely  narrative  and  descriptive  poet,  garrulous 
of  the  old  time.  The  definition  of  his  poetry  is  a  pleasing  superficiality. 
Not  so  of  his  "  Novels  and  Romances."  There  we  turn  over  a  new 
leaf--another  and  the  same — the  same  in  matter,  but  in  form,  in  power 
how  different !  The  Author  of  Waverley  has  got  rid  of  the  tagging  of 
rhvmes,  the  eking  out  of  syllables,  the  supplying  of  epithets,  the 
colours  of  style,  the  grouping  of  his  characters,  and  the  regular  march 
of  events,  and  comes  to  the  point  at  once,  and  strikes  at  the  heart  of 
his  subject,  without  dismay  and  without  disguise.  His  poetry  was  a 
lady's  waiting-maid,  dressed  out  in  cast-off*  finery  :  his  prose  is  a  beau- 
tiful, rustic  nymph,  that,  like  Dorothea  in  Don  Quixote,  when  she  is 
surprised  with  dishevelled  tresses  bathing  her  naked  feet  in  the  brook, 
looks  round  her  abashed  at  the  admiration  her  charms  have  excited. 
The  grand  secret  of  the  author's  success  in  these  latter  productions  is 
that  he  has  completely  got  rid  of  the  trammels  of  authorship ;  and  torn 
off  at  one  rent  (as  Lord  Peter  got  rid  of  so  many  yards  of  lace  in  the 
**  Tale  of  a  Tub**)  all  the  ornaments  of  fine  writing  and  worn-out 
sentimentality.  All  is  fresh,  as  from  the  hand  of  nature :  by  going  a 
century  or  two  back  and  laying  the  scene  in  a  remote  and  uncultivated 
district,  all  becomes  new  and  startling  in  the  present  advanced  period. 
Highland  manners,  characters,  scenery,  superstitions,  northern  dialect 
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and  oottame,  die  wan,  th^  religion,  and  politics  of  the  sbLteenth  and 
aevemeenth  centuries,  give  a  charming  and  wholesome  relief  to  the  fas- 
tidious refinement  and  *'  over-lahouied  lassitude"  of  modern  readen^ 
like  the  efiect  of  plunging  a  nenrons  vakcudinarian  into  a  oold-bath. 
The  Scotch  Novels,  for  this  reason,  are  not  so  much  admired  in  Scot- 
land as  in  England.  The  contrast,  the  transition  is  less  striking. 
From  the  top  of  the  Calton-Hill,  the  inhabitants  of  "  Auld  Re^ie*  caa 
descry,  or  fancy  they  descry,  the  peaks  of  Ben  Lomond  and  the  wavmg 
outline  of  Rob  Roy's  country :  we  who  live  at  the  southern  entxetrntj 
of  the  island  can  only  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  billowy  scene  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  author  of  Waverley.  The  mountain  air  is  most  bracing 
to  our  languid  nerves,  and  it  is  brought  us  in  ship- loads  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Abbot's-Ford.  There  is  another  circumstance  to  be  taken 
into  the  account.  In  Edinburgh  there  is  a  little  opposition,  and  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  cabal  between  the  partisans  of  works  proceeding 
from  Mr.  Constable's  and  Mr.  Blackwood's  shops.  Mr.  Constable  gives 
the  highest  prices,  but,  being  the  Whig  bookseller,  it  is  grudged  that  he 
should  do  so.  An  attempt  is  therefore  made  to  transfer  a  certain  share 
of  popularity  to  the  second-rate  Scotch  novels,  issuing  from  Mr.  Black- 
wood's shop.  This  operates  a  diversion,  which  does  not  affect  us  here. 
The  Author  of  Waverley  wears  the  palm  of  legendary  lore  alone.  Sir 
Walter  may  indeed  surfeit  us :  bis  imitators  make  us  sick ! — ^It  may  be 
asked — it  has  been  asked,  "  Have  we  no  materials  for  romance  in  Eng- 
land T  Must  we  look  to  Scotland  for  a  supply  of  whatever  is  original  and 
striking  in  this  kind  7"  And  we  answer,  **  Yes!"  Every  foot  of  soil 
is  with  us  worked  up :  nearly  every  movement  of  the  social  machine  is 
calculable.  We  have  no  room  left  for  violent  catastrophes  ;  for  gro- 
tesque quatntnesses ;  for  wizard  spells.  The  last  skirts  of  ignorance 
and  barbarism  are  seen  hovering  (in  Sir  Walter's  pages)  over  the  Bor- 
der. W^e  have,  it  is  true,  gipsies  in  this  country  as  well  as  at  the  Cairn 
of  Derncleugh ;  but  they  live  under  clipped  hedges,  and  repose  in 
camp-beds,  and  do  not  perch  on  crags,  like  eagles,  or  take  shelter, 
like  sea-mews,  in  basaltic^  subterranean  caverns.  We  have  heaths  with 
rude  heaps  of  stones  upon  them  ;  but  no  existing  superstition  converts 
diero  into  the  Geese  of  Micklestane-Moor,  or  sees  a  Black  Dwarf 
groping  among  them.  We  had  a  Parson  Adams,  not  quite  a  hundred 
years  ago ;  a  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  rather  more  than  a  hundred  I 
Even  Sir  Walter  is  ordinarily  obliged  to  pitch  his  angle  (strong  as  the 
hook  is)  a  hundred  miles  to  the  North  of  the  "  Modern  Athens,**  or  a 
century  back.  His  last  work  indeed  is  mystical,  is  romantic  in  nothing 
but  the  title-page.  Instead  of  **  a  holy-water  sprinkle  dipped  in  dew,* 
he  has  given  us  a  fashionable  watering-place  ;  and  we  see  what  he  has 
made  of  it.  He  must  not  come  down  from  bis  fastnesses  in  traditional 
barbarism  and  native  rusticity :  the  level,  the  littleness,  the  frippery 
of  modern  civilisation  will  undo  him,  as  it  has  undone  us ! 

Sir  Walter  has  found  out  (oh,  rare  discovery  1)  that  facts  are  better 
than  fiction  ;  that  there  is  no  romance  like  the  romance  of  real  life ; 
and  that,  if  we  can  but  arrive  at  what  men  fee),  do,  and  say  in  striking 
and  singular  situations,  the  result  will  be  **  more  lively,  audible,  and 
full  of  vent"  than  the  fine-spun  cobwebs  of  the  brain.  With  reverence 
be  it  spoken,  he  is  like  the  roan  who  having  to  imitate  the  squeaking  of 
a  pig  upon  tlie  stage,  brought  the  animal  under  his  cloak  with  him. 
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Oar  author  has  conjured  up  the  actual  people  he  has  to  deal  with,  or 
as^much  as  he  could  get  of  them,  in  "  their  hahits  as  they  lived.*'  He 
has  ransacked'  old  chronicles,  and  poured  the  contents  upon  his  page  ; 
he  has  sqneeaied  out  musty  records ;  he  has  consulted  wayfaring  pil- 
grims, bedrid  sibyls ;  he  has  invoked  the  spirits  of  the  air ;  he  has 
conversed  with  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  let  them  telWtheir  story 
their  own  way ;  and  by  borrowing  of  others,  has  enriched  his  own 
genius  with  everlasting  variety,  truth,  and  freedom.  He  has  taken 
his  materials  from  the  original  authentic  sources,  in  large  concrete 
masses,  and  not  tampered  with  or  too  much  frittered  them  away.  He 
is  only  the  amanuensis  of  truth  and  history.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  fine  his  writings  in  consequence  are,  unless  we  could  describe  how 
fine  nature  is.  All  that  portion  of  the  history  of  his  country  that  he 
has  touched  upon  (wide  as  the  scope  is-^the  manners,  the  personages, 
the  events,  the  scenery)  lives  over  again  in  his  volumes.  Nothing  is 
wanting — the  illusion  is  complete.  There  is  a  hurtling  in  the  air,  a 
trampling  of  feet  upon  the  ground,  as  these  perfect  representations  of 
human  character  or  fanciful  belief  come  thronging  back  upon  our 
imaginations.  We  will  merely  recall  a  few  of  the  subjects  of  his  pencil 
to  the  reader's  recollection  ;  for  nothing  we  could  add  by  way  of  note 
or  commendation  could  make  the  impression  more  vivid. 

There  is  (first  and  foremost,  because  the  earliest  of  our  acquaintance) 
the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  stately,  kind-hearted,  whimsical,  pedantic, 
— and  Flora  Maclvor  (whom  even  toe  forgive  for  her  Jacobitism)» 
the  fierce  Vich  Jan  Vobr,  and  Evan  Dhu,  constant  in  death,  and  Davie 
Gellatly  roasting  his  eggs  or  turning  his  rhymes  with  restless  volubility, 
and  the  two  stag-hounds  that  met  Waverley,  as  fine  as  ever  Titian 
painted,  or  Paul  Veronese  :-^then  there  is  old  Balfour  of  Burley, 
brandishing  his  sword  and  his  Bible  with  fire-eyed  fury,  trying  a  fall 
with  the  insolent,  gigantic  Both  well  at  the 'Change-house,  and  van- 
quishing him  at  the  noble  battle  of  Loudon-Hill ;  there  is  Bothwell 
himself,  drawn  to  the  life,  proud,  cruel,  selfish,  profligate,  but  with  the 
love-letters  of  the  gentle  Alice  (written  thirty  years  before)  and  h» 
verses  to  her  memory,  found  in  his  pocket  after  his  death  :  in  the  same 
volume  of  *'  Old  Mortality"  is  that  lone  figure  in  Scripture,  of  the 
woman  sitting  on  the  stone  at  the  turning  (o  the  mountain  to  warn 
Burley  that  there  is  a  lion  in  his  path ;  and  the  fawning  Claverhouse, 
hesutiful  as  a  panther,  smooth-looking,  blood-spotted  ;  and  the  fanatics, 
Macbriar  and  Mucklewrath,  crazed  with  zeal  and  sufferings ;  and  the 
inflexible  Morton,  and  the  faithful  Edith,  who  refiised  to  "  give  her 
hand  to  another  while  her  heart  was  with  her  lover  in  the  deep  and 
dead  sea  :*'  and  in  "  The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian"  we  have  Effie  Deans, 
that  sweet,  faded  fiower,  and  Jeanie,  her  more  than  sister,  and  old 
David  Deans,  the  patriarch  of  St.  Leonard's  Crags,  and  Butler,  and 
Bumbiedikes,  eloquent  in  his  silence,  and  Mr.  Bartoline  Saddle-tree 
and  his  prudent  help-mate,  and  Porteous  swinging  in  the  wind,  and 
Madge  Wildfire,  full  of  finery  and  madness,  and  her  ghastly  mother — 
again,  there  is  Meg  Merrilies,  standing  on  her  rock,  stretched  on  her 
hierwith  "her  head  to  the  East,"  and  Dirk  Hatteraick  (equal  to 
Shakspeare's  Master  Barnardine)  and  Glossin,  the  soul  of  an  attorney, 
and  Dandy  Dinmont  with  his  terrier-pack  and  his  pony  Dumple,  and 
the  fiery  Colonel  Mannering,  and  the  modish  old  Counsellor  Pleydell, 
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and  Dominie  Sampson* — ^and  Rob  Roy  Qike  the  eagk  In  hk  eyry^aad 
BaillieNicol  Jarvie,  and  the  inimitable  Major  Gralbraoth,  aad  Bashlmb 
Osbaldistone  and  Die  Vernon,  the  best  of  secret-keepers  ;  «nd  in  *'  Tm 
Antiquary/*  the  ingenious  and  abstruse  Mr.  Jonathan  Oldbttck,  and 
the  old  beadsman,  Edie  Ochiltree,  and  that  preternatural  figure  of  old 
Eldith  Elspieth,  a  living  shadow,  in  whom  the  lamp  of  life  bad  been  long 
extinguished,  but  that  it  is  fed  by  remorse  and  deepemngvecolleetioDS, 
and  that  striking  picture  of  the  effects  of  feudal  tyranny  and  fiendish 
pride,  the  unhappy  Earl  of  Glenallan ;  and  the  Black  Dwarf,  and 
his  friend  Habbie  of  the  Heughfoot,  the  cheerfiil  hunter,  and  ha 
cousin,  Grace  Armstrong,  fresh  and  laughing  like  the  morning ;  and 
the  '*  Children  of  the  Mist,"  and  the  baying  of  the  blood-hound  thai 
tracks  their  steps  at  a  distance  (the  hollow  echoes  are  jn  our  ears  now,) 
and  Amy  and  her  hapless  love  and  the  villain  Varney,  and  the  deep 
voice  of  George  of  Douglas  that  addressed  these  words  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots — **  Your  Majesty  wished  for  Rosabel  to  assist  yon  in 
your  flight,  and  Rosabel  is  here !" — and  the  immoveable  Balafis^  and 
Master  Oliver  the  Barber,  and  the  quaint  humour  of  "  The  Fortunes  of 
Nigel,"  and  the  comic  spirit  of "  Peveril  of  the  Peak,"  &c.  &c.  &c 
What  a  host  of  associations !  What  a  thing  is  human  life !  What  a 
power  is  that  of  genius !  What  a  world  oi*  thought  and  feeling  res- 
cued (almost)  from  oblivion  !  How  many  hours  of  wholesome  heartfelt 
amusement  has  our  author  given  to  the  gay  and  thoughtless  !  How 
many  sad  hearts  has  he  soothed  in  pain  and  solitude !  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  public  repay  with  lengthened  applause  and  gratitude  the  plea- 
sure they  receive.  He  writes  as  fast  as  they  can  read,  and  he  does  not 
write  himself  down.  He  is  always  in  the  public  eye,  and  they  do  not 
tire  of  him.  His  worst  is  better  than  any  other  person's  best.  His 
backgrounds  (and  his  latter  works  are  little  else  but  backgrounds  capi- 
tally made  out)  are  more  attractive  than  the  principal  figures  and  most 
complicated  actions  of  other  writers.  His  works,  taken  together,  nre 
almost  like  a  new  edition  of  human  nature-  This  is  indeed  to  be  an 
author ! 

The  political  bearing  of  the  Scotch  Novels  has  been  a  conaiderable 
recommendation  to  them.  They  are  a  relief  to  the  mind,  rarilied  as  it 
has  been  with  modem  philosophy,  and  heated  with  ultra-radicalism. 
At  a  time  also  when  we  bade  fair  to  revive  the  principles  of  the  Stuarts, 
it  was  interesting  to  bring  us  acquainted  with  their  persons  and  miafM^ 
tunes.  The  candour  of  Sir  Walter's  historic  pen  levels  our  bristling 
prejudices  on  this  score,  and  sees  fair  play  between  Roundheads  and 
Cavaliers,  between  Protestant  and  Papist*  He  is  a  writer  reconcilii^ 
all  the  diversities  of  human  nature  to  the  reader.  He  does  not  enter 
into  the  distinctions  of  hostile  sects  or  parties,  but  treats  of  the  strengdi 
or  the  infirmity  of  the  human  mind,  of  the  virtues  or  vices  of  the 
human  breast,  as  they  are  to  be  found  blended  in  the  whole  race  of 
tnankind.  Nothing  can  shew  more  handsomely,  or  be  more  gallantly 
executed.  There  was  a  talk  at  one  time  that  our  author  was  about  to 
take  Guy  Faux  for  the  subject  of  one  of  his  novels,  in  order  to  put  a 
more  liberal  and  humane  construction  on  the  Crunpowder  Plot,  than 


*  Perhapt  the  finest  scene  in  all  these  norels  is  that  ivhere  the  Dominie  meets  his 
pnpil  Miss  Lucy  the  morning  after  her  brother's  arriral. 
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our  '*  no  Popery'*  prejadices  have  bitberte  permitted.     Sir  Walter  is  a 
pMTofbssed  chrijier  of  the  age  froni  the  vulgar  and  still  lurking  old* 
Engliah  antipathy  to  Popery  and  slavery.     Through  some. odd  process 
of  servUt  logic,  it  should  seem  that  in  reviving  the  claims  of  the  Stuarts 
hf  the  courtesy  of  romance^  the  House  of  Brunswick  are  more  firmly 
established  in  point  of  fact,  and  the  Bourbons,  doubtless,  become  legiti- 
mate I    In  any  other  point  of  view,  we  cannot  possibly  conceive  how 
Sir  Walter  imagines  "  he  has  done  something  to  restore  the  declining 
spirit  of  loyalty"  by  these  novds.     His  loyalty  is  founded  on  wtmH-be 
lareaaon :  he  props  the  actual  throne  by  the  shadow  of  rebellion.     Does 
he  really  think  of  making  us  enamoured  of  the  '*  good  old  times"  by 
the  faithful  and  harrowing  portraits  he  has  drawn  of  them  ?     Would 
he  carry  us  back  to  the  early  stages  of  barbarism,  of  clanship,  of  the 
fiwidal  system,  as  ^*  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  ?''     Is  he 
infatuated  enough,  or  does  he  so  doat  and  drivel  over  his  own  slothful 
and  aelf-willed  prejudices  as  to  believe  that  he  will  make  a  single  con- 
vert to  the  beauty  of  Legitimacy,  that  is,  of  lawless  power  and  Savage 
bigotry,  when  he  himself  is  obliged  to  apologise  for  the  horrors  he  de* 
scribes,  and  even  render  his  descriptions  credible  to  the  modem  reader 
by  referring  to  the  authentic  history  of  these  delectable  times  t*    He 
is  indeed  so  besotted  as  to  the  moral  of  his  own  story,  that  he  has  even 
the  blindness  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  have  a  fling  at^ints  and  dungf 
(the  contemptible  ingredients,  as  he  would  have  us  believe,  of  a  modern 
nbble)  at  the  very  time  when  he  is  describing  a  mob  of  the  twelfth 
century ^-a  mob  (one  should  think)  after  the  writer's  own  heart,  without 
one  particle  of  modern  philosophy  or  revolutionary  politics  in  their 
eomposition,  who  were  to  a  man,  to  a  hair,  just  what  priests  and  kings 
and  nobles  let  them  be,  and  who  were  collected  to  witness  (a  spectacle 
proper  to  the  times)  the  burning  of  the  lovely  Rebecca  at  a  stake  for 
a  sorceress,  because  she  was  a  Jewess,  beautiful  and  innocent,  and  tlie 
consequent  victim  of  insane  bigotry  and  unbridled  profligacy.     And  it 
is  at  this  moment,  when  the  heart  is  kindled  and  bursting  with  indig- 
nation at  the  revolting  abuses  of  self* constituted  power,  that  Sir  Walter 
stops  the  press  to  have  a  sneer  at  the  people,  and  to  put  a  spoke,  as  he 
thinks,  in  the  wheel  of  upstart  innovation!     This  is  what  he  ''calls 
backing  his  friends" — it  is  thus  he  administers  charms  and  philtres  to 
our  love  of  Legitimacy,  makes  us  conceive  a  horror  of  aJl  reform, 
civil,  political,  or  religious,  and  would  fain  put  down  the  ''  Spirit  of  the 
Age.'*     The  author  of  Waverley  might  just  as  well  get  up  and  make  a 
speech  at  a  dinner  at  Edinburgh,  abusing  Mr.  MacAdam  for  his  im- 
provements in  the  roads  on  the  reasoning  &at  they  were  nearly  impassa^ 
lie  in  many  places  **  sixty  years  since  ;"  or  object  to  Mr.  Peel's  "  Police 
Bill,''  by  insisting   that  Hounslow-Heath  was  formerly  a  scene  of 
greater  interest  and. terror  to. highwaymen  and  travellers,  and  cut  a 
greater  figure  in  the  Newgate  Calendar,  than  it  does  at  present     Oh  ! 
Wickliff,  Lutheri  Hampden,  Sidney,  Somers,  mistaken  Whigs,   and 
thoughtless  Reformers  in  religion  and  politics  ;  and  all  ye,  whether 
poets  or  philosophers,  heroes  or  sages,  inventors  of  arts  or  sciences, 
patriots,  benefactors  of  the  human  rape,  enlighteners  and  civilizers  of 
the  world,  who  have,  so  far,  reduced  opinion  to  reason  and  power  to 
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And  here  we  cannot  but  think/'  &c.  on  to  'HhereoiAinderof  this  descrip- 
tion."   See  pp.  154-5,  second  volume  of  Ivanhoc,  near  the  end  of  Chap.  IX. 
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laWy  who  are  the  cause  that  we  no  longer  burn  wltdies  and  heretics  at 
•low  fireS)  that  the  thumbecrewa  are  no  longer  i^pplied  by  gfaastlyy 
smiling  judgea,  to  extort  confession  of  imputed  crimes  from  sufferers 
for  conscience  sake,  that  men  are  no  longer  strung  up  like  acoma  ob 
trees  without  judge  or  jury,  or  hunted  like  wild  beasts  through  thickets 
and  glens,  who  have  abated  the  cruelty  of  priests,  the  pride  of  nobles, 
the  diYinity  of  kings  in  former  times,  to  whom  we  owe  it  that  we  no 
loE^r  wear  round  our  9ecks.  the  collar  of  Gurth  the  swineherd  and 
of  Wamba  the  Jester,  that  the  caatlea  of  great  lorda  ace  no  longer  the 
dens  of  banditti  from  whence  they  issue  with  fire  and  sword  to  lay 
waste  the  land,  that  we  no  Icmger  expire  in  loathsome  dungeons  with* 
out  knowing  the  cause,  or  have  our  right  hands  struck  off  for  raiaing 
them  in  self^efence  against  wanton  insuh,  that  we  can  sleep  without 
fear  of  being  burnt  in  our  beds,  or  travd  without  making  our  wilb, 
diat  no  Amy  Robsarts  are  throWn  down  trap-doors  by  Richard-Vameya 
with  impunity,  that  no  Red-reiver  of  Westburn  Flat  sets  fire  to  peaceful 
cottages,  that  noClaverhouse  signs  cold-blooded  death-warrants  kt  sport, 
that  we  have  no  Tristan  the  Hermit  or  Petit- Andre  crawling' .  near 
us  like  spiders,  and  making  our  flesh  creep  and  our  hearts  sink  within 
us  at  every  moment  of  our  lives ;  ye  who  have  produced  this  change  in 
the  &ce  of  nature  and  society,  return  to  earth  once  more  and  b^  par- 
don of  Sir  Walter  and  his  patrons,  who  sigh  at  not  being  able  to  imdo 
all  that  you  have  done !  Leaving  this  question,  there  are  two  odier 
remarks  which  we  wished  to  make  on  the  Novels.  The  one  was  to 
express  our  admiration  at  the  good-nature  of  the  mottoes,  in  which  the 
author  has  taken  occasion  to  remember  and  quote  almost  every  laving 
author,  whether  illustrious  or  obscure,  but  himself — ^an  indirect  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  general  opim'on  as  to  the  source  from  which 
they  spring ; — and  the  odier  was  to  hint  our  astonishment  at  the  innu- 
merable and  incessant  instances  of  bad  and  slovenly  English  in  them ; 
more,  we  believe;,  than  in  any  other  works  now  printed.  We  should 
think  the  writer  could  not  possibly  read  the  Manuscript  after  he  !>••■ 
once  written  it»  or  overlook  the  press^ 
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[ScBVB.— i4  Chamber  in  ike  home  of  Cornelius  Agrippa.^ 

Blaxse  (an  old  Steward),  Avdrbas  (aServaniO 

Blam.     Whcu  I  am  rich,  and  pile  mine  Indian  gold 
In  warehouses  and  cellars  till  they  choke, 
(Dost  hear^  friend  Andreas  ?)~-mark  me ! 

'^^:  O  rich  lord ! 

Blaise,  1 11  have  thee  for  my  parasite,— thee. 
And.  O  rare  I 

B/atfe.  Thou  shah  go  armM,— arm'd  to  the  heel,  and  fight— 

And,  Stayi — stay,  your  worship. 

^^^^^     ry     1        ,  .  What,  knave,  canst  not  fight? 

Ana,        Can  I  ?  ask  Lappo,  else  :  but  shall  I  shame 
My  calling,  master  ?  'tis  to  salve,  not  cut. 
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Blaisg,     True,  tnaiTy<  true :  thou  shalt  be  cook,— -perhaps. 
And.     •   I  *I1  laid  your  8kie»,  6ir ;  trust  me.  ^ 

Bhue.  We'll  be  kings. 

And,        O*  thepautry!  [aside. 

Blaise.  We'll  be  emperors— stay,  /  only  : 

Thou  shalt  be  great,  but  less.    1  '11  have  no  stewards  -y 

For  all  are  cheats. 
And.  I  know  it. 

Blaise.  They  wring  poor  tenants 

Till  they  sweat  bribes :  they  mulct  the  rich :  they  milk 

All  purses,  and  leave  honest  Hope  to  stan'e  i 

I'U  none.— Who's  here} 

[Lappo  enters Jl  ^ 

Lappa.  Tis  I. 

Blaise.  Lappo,  my  child^ 

Come  hither.     What  want'st  thou,  JLappo  ? 
Lappo.  Sir,  I  hu*  got 

Some  coin,  here, — ^fifty  good — three  bad — stay — fifty— 
Blaise.     Trouble  thy  brain  not,  Lappo  :  what  would'st  buy  ? 
Lappo.     They  've  cost  me  ten  years'  pinching.  D'ye  think,  your  worship. 

Our  conjuror  here  would  sell  me  a  piece  o'  fortune  ? 
And.        Ay,  marry,  an  acre ; — if  our  master  bids. 
Blaise.     I  '11  ask  him,  Lappo. 
And.  Ha!  Be  joyful,  Lappo. 

Wilt  have  a  piece  o'  the  blue  ?  or  cramm'a  with  stars  ? 
Blaise.     Hush!  planets,  Andreas,  planets. — I  will  do 't. 

My  Lappo  t    Thou  shalt  have  Aquarius'  drops. 

Gold,  gold. 
And.  Or  a  bora  o'  the  ram.  Sir  ? 

L^ppo.  No,  no,  no. 

I  *I1  none  o'  the  ram,  your  worship  |  none  o'  the  horns. 

My  wife 's  a  quarreller. 
And.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  poor  Lappo. 

I  know  her,  your  worship :  'tis  a  tyrannous  snrew. 

She  talks  in  a  gallop. 
Blaise*  Ha  I  we'll  mend  thy  fortune. 

Poor  Lappo )  thank  the  stars :  So— Ha !  he  comes. 

[AoRlPPA  eniertJ] 

Agrip.     Good  morrow  lo  your  fortunes.    'Sdeath  1  who 's  here  ? 

Lappo.     'Tis  only  Lappo. 

Bkttse.     (aside)  'Tis  a  poor  soft  creature. 

H*as  saved  some  fifty  coin,  and  would  buy  luck* 

He  '11  pay  thee,  learn'd  Agrippa,  like  a  wit. 
Agrip.      Better  we'll  hope :  their  coin  is  stamp'd  by  air. 

Words,  words ;  no  more.  Sir. 
Blaise.  Ha,  ha,  ha ;  'tis  good, 

'TIS  good,  by  Venus.    Is  not  Venus  mine  ? 
Agrip.     Thy  star,  thy  planet 
Budse.  Listen.    This  learn'd  sage 

Saith,  Venus— queen  of  hearts,  queen  of  blue  eyes. 

And  rosy  cheeks,  and' dimples,  smiles  on  me. 

And  she  has  a — ^what  ? 
Agrip.  A  satellite. 

Blaise.  Ay,  ne'er  known 

Till  /  did  invade  the  stars.    'Tis  Plutus,  Sirs, 

Your  god  of  ducats  and  pistoles ;  which  means 

That  lore  and  luck  (with  me)  do  run  together. 
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And.  &  Lap.    O  rare  I  O  rare ! 

Blaise.  Ah,  ha !  ia  't  rare  i    Now,  Lappo, 

Open  the  moulh  o'  thy  bag,  and  bid  it  speak. 
Agrip,      Now,  friend,  thy  wish  ? 

JLappo,  1 — oh  ! — I M  have — ^a  mill. 

Blaise.     A — what?     O  fool  I — ^Take  fortune  by  the  ears. 

Foice  without. 

Room !  room  !  make  room ! 
Agrip.  What  [5  this  ?— -quick,  stand  aside. 

Pray  heaven  no  spies. 

[Lord  Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  enter.'\ 

JVyatt.  Now,  which  is  the  cunning  man  ? 

A  grip.      1  am  Agrippa. 

fryatt.  If  thy  beard  speak  true, 

'T  has  fed  on  a  world  of  winters.    Hark  ye.  Sir  \ 

My  friend  here,  a  brave  knight,  would  kill  an  hour. 

You  've  tricks.  Sir  ? 
'  '     Agrip.  (aside)  *Tis  Lord  Surrey. — Sir,  no  tricks. 

1  bare  the  future — 
fVyatt.  Ay,  ay,  thou  unhood'st  the  stars, 

Shew'st  their  bright  eyes,  and  so  forth. 
Agrip.  1  have  a  glass. 

Wherein,  as  in  a  dream,  past  days  appear. 

By  dint  of  magic  ;  and  the  absent  shines 

Like  a  thing  clear  before  ye  :     You  shall  see 't. 

Sirs,  I  Ml  return.  [Exit. 

Wyatt.  Be  quick.  Sir.    Now,  my  Lord, 

We  '11  mask  our  face  in  wonder,  lest  this  quack 

Doubt  our  belief. 
Surrey.  The  knave  has  a  shrewd  look. 

Wyatt.    A  rich  look,  for  he  li\es  by  *t. 

(A  curtain  is  drawn  up,  and  a  mirror  appears.) 
Surrey.  Ha!  what's  here? 

A  blank  I — Is  this  his  magic  ? 
Wyatt.  Ay,  what  else  ? 

Surrey.     Stay  I  stay  1  a  mass  of  cloud  quits  the  dull  surface. 
Agrip.  (entering)  What  sec  you.  Sir  ? 
Surrey.    Backwards  methinks  1  look,         (A  picture  is  teen  in  the  glass.) 

As  on  a  dream  which  once  enrich'd  my  sleep. 

'Twas  then,  as  now,  I  saw  two  shapes  like  these. 

Figured  in  stone,  and  quaint.    A  thousand  years 

Had  flung  its  melancholy  light  upon  them  : 

Winter  had  died— -and  died,  and  Spring  and  Autumn : 

And  yet  they  stood,  alive,  young  as  the  dawn. 
Agrip.     Look  once  again.    What  see'st  tnou  now  ? 

CPAe  scene  changes.) 
Surrey.  I  see 

A  wilderness  of  marble,  lost  in  cloud  ; 

Pillars,  pyramidal  heights  (over  whose  heads 

Goes  sweeping  darkness)  and  enormous  fanes, 

Tombs,  and  strange  buildings,  (one  which  stands  alom; 

A  town  of  towers,)  Osirian  aqueducts, 

A  waste  of  interminable  sands— 'tis  gone  : 

Thou  art  too  quick. 
Wyatt,  (aside)  Faith,  'tis  a  clever  knave. 

,    (Florence  is  seen.) 
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Surrey,    Hal  Florence! 

Wyatt.  By  Jove,  Vw  Florence,  as  thou  lay'st. 

There's  the  blue  river  with  its  striding  bridge  ; 
Look  I  look  1  there 's  Piero's  house — and  there  Giraldo's — 
And  that 's  the  Abati's — ^look  1  and  there 's  a  statue 
Of  gloomy  Dante  in  the  sunny  street  ;^- 
Tis  plain  as  day.  (A  room  is  seen.) 

Stirrey,  What's  here  ? — her  chamber  I 

WycUL  Now,  by  Mercury, 

Thou  hast  some  brains,  Agrippa.    Albeit  thy  trade 
Be  but  a  ju^le,  thou  dost  juggle  well. 
Agrip,      Your  friend  thinks  better.  Sir. 
Surrey^  Thine  art  unfolds 

The  gates  of  doom,  and  I  see  all  my  hopes. 
Look !  where  she  lies.     Was  sleep  e'er  ted  like  this  ? 
Upon  her  warm  white  breast  and  amorous  lip 
Sleep  preys,  yet  not  consumes.    The  painted  rose 
Shrinks  in  compare,  hiding  its  crimson  heart. 
And  the  pale  queen  of  flowers  forsakes  her  throne. 
Look  !  she  breathes  incense,  and  the  Persian  silks 
.Flush'd  to  a  thousand  dyes,  catch  love— and  live ! 
See  where  her  sandalPd  foot  eomcs  peeping  forth, 
And  her  full  breast  swells  from  the. golden  zone. 
Into  whose  whiteness  (a  soft  heaven)  descend 
The  serpent-ringlets,  black  as  ni^ht, — look  \  look ! 
O  Geraldine  I  fair  dream  !  not  fairer  wast  thou 
When  I  ran  tilting  at  the  Florence  ring, 
And  bore  upon  my  spear  the  fame  o'  the  day, 
Crown'd  with  thy  rose-red  favours. 
fFyatL  See,  she  moves. 

Rare  limbs !    How  airily  motion  stirs !     She  wakes. 
Surrey,    Now  look  upon  the  light,  thou  infidel. 

Look  on  her,  and  be  ^eat : — 'Tis  Geraldine. 
If  thou  dost  shoot  thme  arrowy  wit  again. 
Never  hope  Heaven,  but  die.    Is  she  not  fair  ? 
Wyatt,    A  pretty  girl,  for  certain. 
Surrey.  What,  Sir?— 'SdeathI 

If  in  thy  world  of  witches  thou  hast  one. 
But  one— whose  swarthy  brow  shall  stand  the  sun 
Near  her — an  instant— look  I    1  give  her  to  thee. 
O  thou  transcendant  one  I    Wisdom  grows  mad 
To  look  on  thee.    What  lives  there.  East  or  West, 
-In  fable  or  history,  which  is  now  not  poor 
Beside  thy  wealth  of  beauty  ?     O  thou  paragon 
Of  Surrejrs  heart,  mistress — and  crown'd  desire 
Of  all  his  dreams  1    Star  of  his  hope, — set  not  I 
fVyatt,    She  fades,-*^he  fades. 
Surrey,  Stay,  sirrah :  I  'II  enrich  thee. 

Stay ! ^There  is  nothing.    Have  I  dreamt  to-day  ? 

Wyatt,    'TIS  plain,  we  have  smelt  poppies.    Here^  Agrippa, 

We  pay  thee  for  thy  pictures. 
Agrip,  Noble  knight ! 

If  thou  wilt  bring  thy  friend  again,  at  dusk. 
He  will  see  things  shall  touch  him. 
Wyatt,  We  may  try  thee. 

Now,  my  Lord,  let  us  go :  the  day  is  dead. 
Surrey.    Agrippa,  we  will  face  thy  glass  again. 

Shall  1  still  doubt  him  ? 
Wyatt.  No  ;  he  juggles  well. 
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Is  thv  mind  gon«,  or  dost  thou  worship  shadows 
Awake  I — 

Surrey,  On  nights  like  these* — less  calm  perhaps. 

Sea-girls  and  fashions  from  the  deep  (unlike 
Us  of  this  world,  yet  fair)  come  up,  with  locks 
Bedahbled  in  the  ooze,  and  rouna  their  necks 
Wearing  green  stones  and  shells  and  ocean  flowers. 
And  then  they  weave  strange  sones,  and  while  they  sin^ 
•  The  sailor  trembles  in  his  tossing  nome. 
And  winds  awaken,  and  the  West  grows  dark 
Before  their  incantations.     Some  (nifin  say) 
Will  haunt  near  vessels  sleeping  on  the  seas. 
And  load  the  night>air  with  sad  human  tones. 
Until  the  soul  is  taken  by  pity.     Ay-— 
Smile,  Sir.    O  fetter  not  your  rebel  mirth. 
You  were,  of  old,  a  riotous  inBdel. 
Boaoty  and  Love,  Death  and  the  Poet^s  dreams 
Are  all  beyond  thee. 

JFjj/ait.  Spare  me. — Let  us  eo. 

Surrey.    Be  it  as  you  will.     Farewell,  most  leam'd  Agrippa, 
I'll  look  upon  thy  wondrous  glass  again. 
Take  this---(^t»e»  ffoW)^Keep  Surrey  in  thy  memory. 
-  AgiifK    Farewell,  sir  knight !    Farewell,  princely  Surrey ! 

[£mM/.] 
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In  a  Tkird  Letter  to  a  Friend* 

.  I  coKCLUPED  my  last  letter  with  the  achievementa  of  Lord  Wellesley 
at  the  JBeef-steak  Club,  and  turn  from  the  noble  Marquis  to  a  person 
who  not  long  since  enjoyed  much  more  substantial  power  than  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Saurin,  who  for  more  than  fif- 
teen  years  had  exercised  an  authority  little  short  of  absolute  dominion, 
bad  been  removed  from  office  with  such  peremptory  haste,  as  almoct 
amounted  to  disgrace.  The  support  giyen  by  Mr.  Flunket  to  the  Six 
Acts  made  th^  cabinet  over-willing  to  accede  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
GrenviUe  party,  that  he  should  be  restored  to  the  situadon  for  which 
he  had  displayed  so  many  unequivocal  requisites.  Saurin  was  promptly 
sacrificed.    Few  men  are  more  sensitive  than  this  virulent  politician, 

*  I  bavo  been  iaformed  that,  not  Mr.  Mnrpby  himself,  but  some  of  his  friends 
have  greatly  complained  of  the  allusion  contained  in  my  last  letter  to  one  of  the 
political  incidents  in  that  gentleman's  life.  If  my  motives  in  making  that  allasion 
were  even  as  uncharitable  as  it  appears  they  have  been  charged  to  be,  I  might  still 
reply  that  Mr.  Morphy  has  made  himself  conspicuous  in  public  life,  and  that  occa- 
sional animadveraoB  is  the  inevitable  price  irhich  public  men  must  consent  to  pay 
for  their  notoriety; — but  1  have  too  much  respect  for  the  individual  in  question,  and 
for  those  who  I  understand  have  complained  on  his  behalf,  to  resort  to  this  hack- 
neyed  justification.  It  is  easier  and  fairer  to  declare  at  ooce,  that  if  offence  has  been 
taken,  none  was  intended.  The  political  sentiments  and  conduct  attributed  to  Mr. 
M.  at  a  period  olfveat  daagor  and  distraction,  would  equally  apply  to  many. emi- 
nent Irishmen,  with  whose  principles  it  cannot  be  matter  of  reproach  to  say  of  any 
man  that  he  was  associated ; — and  if  the  subject  was  glanced  at  in  a  tone  of  incau* 
tious  levity,  it  was  because  the  writer  was  little  conscious  of  patting  forwaid  an 
accusation,  imagining'  that  the  jpntty  concerned,  from  his  known  urbanity  and 
good  sense^  voald  be  among  the  irst  to  join  b  the  amlla  which  the  alhision  might 
provoke. 
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who'  carried  into  his  retirement  those  deep  and  dark  emotions  which, 
however  hidden  by  a  superficial  congelation  in  characters  so  externally 
cold  as  his,  do  not  boil  and  fret  with  the  lesa  vebemenoe  from  being 
secret  and  unheard.    Even  in  prosperity  hit  mind  had  manifested  its 
vindictive  tendencies.     All  the  long  sunshine  of  fortune  could  not 
make  it  completely  bright,  or  divest  it  of  its  gloomy  and  monastic  hue. 
When  placed  upon  the  top  of  provincial  power,  and  virtually  the  Procon- 
sul of  Ireland,  he  exhibited  a  strange  inveteracy  of  dislike  to  all  those 
who  attempted  to  thwart  his  measures.     If  this  spirit  could  not  refrain 
from  shewing  itself,  when  every  circumstance  contributed  to  allay  it, 
his  political  disasters  impelled  it  into  new  activity  and  force.     Few  in- 
deed will  deny  that  the  ignominy,  and  I  may  add  the  wrong,  which  he 
had  sustained  at  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  he  had  made  the  ill-re- 
quited bdcrifice  of  his  old  republican  opinions,  was  calculated  to  gall 
the  nij«t  apathetic  nature.     He  had  been  discharged,  like  a  menial, 
without  no*  «ee,  to  make  room  for  the  man  towards  whom  he  had  long 
jentcrtained  a  political  and  almost  personal  aversion.     Yet  he  endea- 
voured to  carry  a  sort  of  dignity  into  his  retreat,  and,  wrapping  himself 
in  tfie  cloak  of  principle,  exclaimed  '*  Med  virtute  me  involvo."    The 
mantle    was    a   little  tarnished,  nor  was  it  difficult  to  discern  the 
writhings  of  the  wounded  politician  underneath.     £ven  this  thin  and 
threadbare  covering  was  soon  after  torn  away*     His  famous  epistle  to 
Lord  Norbury  was  discovered*    There  is  in  Ireland  a  kind  of  Spartan 
notion  of  criminality.     It  is  not  so  much  the  perpetration  that  consti- 
tutea  the  offence,  as  the  discovery.     The  detection  of  this  document, 
in  which  an  Attorney-general  had  taken  upon  himself  to  exhort  a  Chief 
Justice  to  employ  his  judicial  influence  in  the  promotion  of  a  political 
purpose,  created  universal  surprise.     Few  could  persuade  themselves 
that  a  man  so  conspicuous  for  his  wily  caution,  could  have  thus  com- 
mitted himself  with  the  facetious  Chief  Justice  of  the  Commdn  fleas. 
When  the  letter  was  first  spoken  of,  the  partisans  of  Mr.  SaM^  '^k- 
claimod  that  it  was  a  rank  forgery;  but  when  it  was  actually  pfMiid^ 
and  it  became  evident  that  it  was  written  in  the  officiaF  autograph*,' theiv 
stood  amazed.    This  unfortunate  disclosure  of  the  system  u]^i)  which 
his  government  had  been  carried  on,  tended  not  a  litde  to  a^gtti^t  the 
gall  which  so  many  circumstances  had  conspired  to  accumulate ;  and 
when  the  ex-qjffkio  proceedings  were  instituted  by  his  successor,  no 
man  was  more  vehement  than  Mr.  Saurin  in  his  reprobation  of  theiugh 
prerogative  proceedhig.    He  protested  (and  he  is  in  the  habit  of  en- 
forcing his  asseverations  by  appeals  to  the  highest  axxthoritj^,  -  and  by 
the  most  solemn  adjurations)  that  in  his  opinion  the  conduct.pf  Mr. 
Plunket  was  the  most  flagrant  violation  of  constitutional' principLs 
which  had  ever  been  attempted.     He  seemed  to  diink  that  the  genius 
'  of  Jeffries  had  by  a  kind  of  political  metempsychosis  beeh  restored  in 
the  person  of  William  Cunningham  Plunket.     He  became  so  clamorous 
in  his  invocations  to  liberty,  that  he  almost  verified  the  parable  in  the 
Scriptures.     The  demon  of  Whiggism,  after  a  kmg  expulsion,  seemed 
to  have  effected  a  re-entry  into  his  spirit,  and  to  have  brought  a  seven* 
fold  power  along  with  it.    He  was  much  more  rancorously  liberal  than 
he  had  ever  been,  even  at  the  period  of  his  hottest  opposition  to  the 
Union.     Little  did  he  think,  in  this  sudden  but  not  unaccountable 
paroxysm  of  constitutional  emotion^  that  his  own  authority  would  be 
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speedfl^  produced  as  a  precedent,  and  that  his  great  rival  would  find  I 
shelter  under  the  shadow  of  so  eminent  a  name.  It  was  not,  however, 
to  oonyiTial  declamations  that  his  invectives  were  confined.  The  press 
was  resorted  to,  and  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  A  Year  of  Lord  WeUesley's 
Administration"  appeared.  It  was  written  with  skill,  hut  widiont 
power.  It  was  destitute  of  real  eloquence,  but  exhibited  that  species 
of  dexterity  which  a  veteran  practitioner  in  Chancery  might  be  ex- 
pected to  display.  It  was  believed  that  if  not  actually  written  by 
Sanrin,  he  supplied  the  materials.  The  poison  was  coimioanded  hj 
other  hands.  This  book  was  a  good  deal  read,  but  owed  its  circula- 
tion rather  to  the  opinions  which  it  inculcated,  than  to  the  language  in 
which  they  were  conveyed.  Having  succeeded  in  exciting  the  public 
mind  to  an  adequate  tone  of  irritation,  Mr.  Sauria  resolved  to  push  his 
attack  into  his  enemy's  territory,  and  to  invade  him  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  selection  which  he  made  of  one  of  his  instruments  for 
this  purpose  was  a  little  singular.  His  oratory  illustrates  a  phrase  of 
the  satirist,  "tenero  supplantat  verba  palato."  The  spirit  of  Sauria, 
however,  breathed  some  of  its  masculine  nature  into  his  son]»  and  he 
exhibited  a  sort  of  Amazon  intrepidity  in  his  encounter  with  Mr. 
Plunket.  His  coadjutor  was  more  appropriately  chasen,  and  a  certain 
noble  Lictor  was  felicitously  selected  for  the  scourging  of  the  Attorney- 
general*  That  the  latter  was  guilty  of  some  indiscretion  in  revenging 
the  affront  which  was  offered  to  the  viceregal  dignity,  his  firmest  advo- 
cates do  not  now  dispute.  He  was  probably  actuated  by  an  honest 
desire  to  pierce  into  and  disclose  the  penetralia  of  Orangeism,  but  this 
object  he  might  perhaps  have  attained  without  committing  the  rioters 
for  high  treason  against  the  representative  majesty  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quis. He  lent  himself  not  a  little  to  the  personal  exasperation  of  that 
distinguished  nobleman.  Lord  Welleslcy  regarded  the  Bottle  affair  not 
only  as  a  violation  of  his  honour,  but  as  an  attempt  upon  his  life.  It 
has  been  happily  observed  in  a  very  excellent  pamphlet,  written  by 
Mr.  Mness  M'Donnel  (the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Hibernicus,  in 
the  Courier),  that  in  the  year  1817  Lord  Wellesley  had,  in  a  speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Ministers  would  not 
alloW  themselves  to  be  frightened  with  gla^s  bottles.  He  now  looked 
with  no  ordinary  awe  upon  these  vitreous  engines  of  destruction. 
Death  appeared  to  have  been  uncorked,  and  like  Asmodeus  in  Le  Sage's 
novel,  who  rises  in  smoke  from  the  mysterious  phial  of  a  conjurer,  the 
king  of  terrors  ascended  upon  the  imagination  of  his  lordship  in  the 
foam  of  porter  and  the  exspuitions  of  ginger-beer.  The  illustrious 
statesman  beheld  the  Parcae  seated  in  the  front  row  of  the  upper  gal- 
lery. Nor  was  this  conviction  of  treasonable  intent  confined  to  the 
viceregal  bosom.  The  whole  Privy-council,  with  one  exception,  parti- 
cipated in  his  apprehensions  with  a  courteous  feeling  of  sympathetic 
complaisance.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  a  single  person,  Doctor  Rad- 
cliffe,  the  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court,  and  who  as  such  holds  a 
place  in  the  Irish  cabinet,  remonstrated  against  the  committal  for  high 
treason*  His  voice  was  however  too  still  and  small  to  be  attended  to; 
and  mere  ruffianism  was  exaggerated  into  ibnnidable  guilt.  Mr. 
Plunket  accordingly  undertook  a  task,  to  which,  with  all  his  talents, 
the  event  proved  him  to  be  unequal.  He  had  not  only  to  contend  with 
a  certain  rashness  that  constitutes  a  predominant  feature  in  his  charac- 
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ter,  but  with  a  previous  indispondon,  which  was  fully  as  much  personal 
as  political,  that  was  created  against  himself.  He  has  no  party  in  thfi 
country.  He  has  not  the  talent  of  attaching  men  to  his  interests  by 
the  strong  ties  of  individual  regard.  Saurin  is  in  this  particular  essen- 
tially his  superior.  The  unaffected  affability  of  the  latter,  which  is 
wholly  free  from  "  enforced  ceremony,"  has  secured  to  him  the  strict 
adhesion  of  his  political  partisans,  and  tended  in  some  degree  to  miti- 
gate the  hostility  of  his  opponents.  The  manners  of  Mr^  Plunket  are 
peculiarly  impolitic  and  unhappy.  It  is  said  that  the  authoritative  fri*- 
gidity  of  his  demeanour  is  the  result  of  mere  heedlessness.  But  what 
business  has  a  statesman  to  be  heedless?  The  austerity  of  his  oeca*< 
sional  recognition  is  not  a  little  annoying  to  the  self-respect  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  chance  to  fall  within  the  scope  of  his  unobservant  vision* 
It  may  be  figuratively  as  well  as  literally  said,  that  he  is  short-sighted. 
It  was  the  sagacious  Alva,  I  think,  who  said  that  he  could  purchase  a 
man  with  a  touch  of  his  bonnet  Mr.  Plunket  seems  generally  indisr- 
posed  to  pay  even  this  low  price  for  a  commodity  which  is  at  ooee  so 
valuable  and  so  cheap.  Yet  upon  occasion,  and  when  he  has  sonoie 
immediate  object  in  view,  he  assumes  a  sort  of  clumsy  condescension. 
His  temporary  politeness  is  like  a  new  garment  that  sits  uneasily  upon 
him.  At  the  approach  of  a  college  election  the  film  is  gradually  re- 
moved from  his  eyes.  He  kens  a  voter  at  a  mile's  distance,  and  ac* 
quires  a  telescopic  vision.  He  is  no  Coriolanus  in  his  candidateship. 
It  was  quite  pleasant  to  see  him  durmg  the  last  election  standing  upon 
a  wet  and  drizzling  day  on  the  steps  of  the  college  examination-hall, 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  while  the  rain  fell  upon  his  broad  and 
haughty  forehead,  soliciting  the  glance  of  every  scholar  that  happened 
to  pass  him  by,  and  congratulating  the  students  upon  the  premiums 
which  they  had  obtained,  and  for  which  they  were  no  doubt  indebted 
to  the  estimable  instructions  of  their  tutors,  who  united  to  their  great 
talents  the  no  less  valuable  faculty  of  having  a  vote.  1  am  fai*  from 
meaning  to  say  that  at  an  election  the  very  extravagances  of  courtesy 
are  not  almost  legitimate.  It  is  the  subsequent  and  almost  instanta- 
neous contrast  that  renders  these  caprices  of  demeanour  so  ridiculous. 
A  week  or  two  afWr  his  return,  the  sight  of  Mr.  Plunket  becomes  im- 
paired. The  dimness  increases  in  a  month,  and  in  a  year  he  is  stone- 
blind.  This  infelicity  of  manner  is  a  great  drawback  upon  his  many 
excellent  qualities,  and  has  produced  no  little  alienation.  His  advos> 
cates  are  influenced  in  their  support,  rather  by  a  sense  of  duty  than  by 
any  individual  partiality.  It  should  be  added,  that  he  has  been  guilty 
of  a  grievous  mistake  in  the  distribution  of  his  patronage.  In  place  of. 
endeavouring  to  extend  his  influence  among  those  who  had  already 
rendered  and  who  were  still  able  to  confer  upon  him  political  services, 
he  gave  places  to  his  sons.  This  was  an  error  (for  it  deserves  no 
stronger  designation)  which  Saurin  did  not  commit.  The  latter  com- 
manded all  the  patronage  of  the  government  at  the  Bar.  His  spirit 
was  felt  in  every  appointment.  He  sat  in  the  centre  of  the  system 
which  he  had  himself  elaborated,  and  '*  lived  in  every  line."  But 
Plunket,  afler  having  indulged  in  his  parental  partialities,  allowed  the 
Solicitor-general  to  supersede  him  at  the  Castle.  The  latter  who,  al- 
though a  recruit  from  the  Saurin  faction,  often  casts  ''  a  lingering  look 
behind,**  has  made  good  use  of  the  official  nonchalance  of  his  confede- 
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Irst^y  and  snatdied  the  horn  of  plenty  from  his  hands*    It  was  matter 
of  universal  surprise,  that  when  recent  vaeancies  in  the  situation  of 
assistant  barrister  had  occurred,  Mr.  Plunket  had  not  exercised  hb  in- 
fluence in  the  nomination  of  some  members  of  the  liberal  party.    His 
friends  apologized  for  him  by  alleging  that  he  was  relaxing  from  hia 
political  labours  at  Old  Connaught  (his  country  residence),  and  Ibten- 
ing  to  the  cawing  of  the  rooks  in  the  lofty  avenues  of  that  magnificent 
▼ilia,  while  Mr.  Joy  was  busily  employed  in  feathering  the  nests  of 
his  partisans,  and  turning  the  reveries  of  his  absent  friend  into  political 
account.     I  mention  these  circumstances  because  they  afford  an  insight 
into  the  character  of  this  very  able  man ;  and  although  they  do  not 
fall  into  the  natural  order  of  events,  explain  the  absence  of  sympathy, 
in  the  great  emergency  into  which  he  was  suddenly  thrown.     He  had, 
indeed,  a  few  old  and  staunch  supporters,  the  friends  of  his  youth,  and 
to  whom  he  is  most  honourably  and  immutably  attached ;  biic  they 
were  lost  amidst  the  crowd  of  railers  who  triumphed  in  the  anticipation 
of  his  fall ;  and  that  he  would  have  fallen  is  most  likely,  but  for  a  dis- 
covery which  produced  an  immediate  and  powerful  revulsion  in  the 
public  mind.     It  occurred  to  a  professional  gentleman,  Mr.  Foley, 
whose  recollection  was  less  evanescent  than  the  memory  of  Mr.  Sealy 
Townaend  (the  gentleman  who  had  actually  drawn  the  ex-oflScio  in* 
formations  for  Mr.  Saurin  as  well  as  for  his  successor),  that  a  precedent 
might  be  found  for  this  stretch  of  the  prerogative  even  in  the  constitu- 
tional dictatorship  of  the  Ex-Attomey-general.     It  is  indeed  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  Mr.  Sealy  Townsend  should  not  have  remembered  so 
important  a  fact.    In  no  less  than  two  instances  had  Mr.  Sanrin  re- 
sorted to  the  exercise  of  this  formidable  authority,  and  employed  upon 
both  occasions  the  professional  labours  of  Mr.  Townsend,  who  is  what 
is  generally  called  "  Devil  to  the  Attorney-general."    Considering  the 
tenacity  of  his  memory,  of  which  he  is  peculiarly  boastful,  it  is  not  a 
little  singular  that  all  trace  of  his  official  lucubrations  should  have  been 
erased  from  "  the  book  and  volume  of  his  brain."    So  distinguiahed 
is  Mr.  Townsend  for  the  permanence  of  his  recollections,  that  there  are 
those  who  insinuate  that  even  its  failings  lean  to  memory^s  side,  and 
that  his  very  oblivion  is  the  result  of  reminiscence*     Whether  he  re- 
membered to  forget  1  shall  not  venture  to  decide,  but  certain  it  is,  that 
in  this  important  conjuncture  the  integrity  of  his  recollection  was  like 
the  chastity  of  Haydee,  and 

"  He  foixot 
Just  in  the  very  moment  ne  should  not." 

Mr.  Foley,  having  ascertained  by  an  inspection  of  the  records  that  Mr. 
Saurin  had  fulminated  two  of  the  prerogative  bolts,  where  the  bills  of 
indictment  had  been  ignored,  hastened  to  communicate  tlie  discovery 
to  Mr.  Plunket,  who  is  said  to  have  been  overjoyed  at  the  intelligence. 
He  felt  like  a  man  who  had  been  fighting  without  arms,  and  in  the 
very  crisis  of  the  combat  was  supplied  with  weapons  of  irresistible 
power.  The  effect  produced  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  well  known. 
The  disclosure  struck  the  ascendancy  faction  in  Ireland  like  a  palsy. 
The  hopes  of  the  liberals  rose  in  pri^rtion  to  the  declination  of  the 
opposite  party ;  and  when  soon  after  Sir  Abraham  Bradley  King  was 
produced  at  Uie  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  expected  that 
Orangeism  would  be  at  length  unmasked,  and  that  its  sanguinary  tur- 
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phtide  wonld  be  left  without  a  veil.    The  ezAminalioa  of  the  **  Pn> 

FatriA"  baronet  (this  person  bad  h$eik  origiealibr  a  atati^neij^  waf . 

watched  with  the  most  inteiiae  anauety.    He  had  been  bailed  by  I^rd 

Sidmouth  aa  the  chief  conciliator  oi^Ifeland*  was  created  a  bfuroi^et  by 

bia  Majesty  for  the  getting  up  of  a  coniritial  amnesty*  end  immediatdiy:- 

after  the  departure  of  tha  King  po«ved  out  a  libation  .to  "  ihe  glonoup^ 

memory/'  and,  as  he  elegantly  expressed  it» "  threw  o£f  bis  surUmt^*'    It;. 

was  now  anticipated  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  diveft  bimsel(o^  his] 

inner  Orange  gamenty.and  disclose  all  the  loathsome  rags  t^  wepre. 

concealed  beneadi.    But  these  esp^ctationa.  were  blasted  In  tfa^  bud«i 

Sir  Abf ahaia^  who  had  received  a  wholesome  hjot«  made  ^  inpck  p^tfJieXf 

of  martyrdom,  and  furmshed*  in  the  impuoity  of  bis  defiaiy:^*  nai^^r  of 

astoniahnient  to  the  empire,  and  of  indignation  to  Ireland.  He  retwTped 

m  triumph  to  Dublin*  with  Mr.  Plunket  bound  at  bis,  cl^i^iotrwhefls, 

I  saw  the  Attomey«general  in  the  Four  Courts  shortly  after,  his. airriyaU 

Hia  face  was  ftdi  of  cave,  and  haggard  with  disappoin^ei^t  and.  s^UV; 

reproach.    There  was  a  Uvidness  in  bis  eydid9»  aiidsa  vw^^ss  in  his. 

dlcok^  which  denoted  a  spirit  pining  under  the  sense  of  m  unpieri/iisd» 

hnniiliationy  which  he  vainly  struggled,  to  conceal,    ,G[ow  uivlikQ.be 

looked  to  the  distinguished  person*  who,  a  little  while  bef^vf^fci^nBenr 

sioned  and  unplaced,  was  in  the  full  enjojrmept  of  that  high  r^Qwn*. 

fbr  the  diminution  of  which  no  emoluinents  can  compensate*  aod.w)^o» 

instead  of  being  the  provincial  utensil  of  the  British  ^bijue^  w^s  almq§^ 

the  foremost  man  in  the  first  assembly. in  the  wo(ld.  ,  .., 

The  next  public  event  of  sufficient  iipportance  to  ^ke  ^  plac^  jg^ 

these  epistolary  annals*  was  the.  first  of  thftt  series  of  alt^g^d  miracul9,uf . 

interpositions*  ^  which  England  as  weU  as  Ireland.bas  jbieard  qo.ix^u^.^ 

You  wUl  scarcely  expect  tlut  I  should  enter  upoii  a  discussion  of  tbei|;^ 

authenticity.     The  subject  is.  too  sacred  to  be  ligh^y  treated  i.  and  ibr 

a  grave  and  detailed  discussion  what  limits  would  suffice  T     I  sha,ll 

thmfore  pass  on  at  onee  to. the  notice -of  a  person,  certaiiily.of  no  prdi-^ 

nary  kind*  whom  they  have  been  the  means  .of  qalling  fi^rth  to  publi.q 

view*  and  who  has  in  consequence  .acquired  a  degree  of  general  noto*- 

liety,  and  of  importance  among  his  own  persuasion*  un^njoyed  by  mj 

CathoUe  priest  or  prelate  of  Ireland  since  the  days  of  the  celebrated 

OXeary.     You  anticipate  that  I  must  be  alluding  to  Doctor  Doyle* 

die  tittthff  bishop  of  LeigfaUn  and  Kildave*  -  -  This  gentleman  is  descend* 

edf^om  one  of  those  respectable  families  in  this  country  that  have*  j^ 

to  -the  worldly  attribute- of  wealth,  been  irretrievably  ruined  by  die 

politics  of  Ireland.    So  reosntly  as  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father*  the  penal 

code  laid  its  vulture*grasp  upon  the  patrimonial  inheritance,  and  wrested 

itft«^vier*    Upon  approaching  to  man*a  e«tate  he  found  himself  in 

edueation  ivid  alliances  a  gentlema»-*in  prospects  and  resouccea  an 

iriih  €atlK>Uc.    To  a  person  socirouoMtanced  e^Ule  had  its  charms ; 

ia,' shaking  the  dust  of  his  natal  soil  firom  his  feet,  he  passed  into  Por* 

tngsl,  where  ho  ^lerfiMteik  hia  edacatk«  in  one  of  ^  uniiirersitiea  of 

that  country,  aoid  became  mi  eedesiastic..    He  returned  to.  Ireland 

abont 'ycar»;^o>    Hia  leanitng  and  talemtSy  both  of  whioh  are 

Maty  ptoenied  his  noaunation  to  the  Professafihap  of  Logic  in.tfa^ 
CadioUc  college  of  €arloflw,  andsubaequently  to  the  titular  bishc^riek 
^hich  he  now  enjoysi  In  Aineonntryv  where  the  deeneait  ai^d  most 
^uent  crimes  of  the  peasantry  have  a  Sute-erigio,*  a  Catholic  pastoif, 
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fHM»  regwds  Mi  lhdi<  camoivbBUuii  tSfgniattinwigiiiiy  pwKticwldhK 
tioflb  ifrlm  puMite  odiOfUiidiHr;  and  howBiet  TCtgltdyAiiy  fattdiH 
nled^  It  is  an  MiquMdenable  Wtthat  «Miiy  ao^  innvgtaii  iif^iiigminn 
itiattied  mto  MibmiMW»  to  tkeit  dkuniny  t^.the  taiee  of'peBoe  ndr 
witniDg  that  iatiaeaironi  the  aitatPi*    bi  t&is  pnit<rf.hfli  isdigiauB  daiki 
Bri  Dojria  wai  'Ibmg  reoMtVMm  in  hia  oioderadon..   Upoi^  ttha-ian 
ginwal  iMaaMickMi  intbe  Soodti- about  aBUeea  moniila  ^9%  Jn^paln 
llAed  A  paacaanl  addrdM,  ao  adapted-to  ha  obyact  l^.dia^|ikit<a£ 
Ohflaclaa  eloqoawe  and  dMritf  ifliickitbtaalhady  ihaft  Mti  BhukdL 
did  not  hesitate  to  pRHumaoe  it  aioaaterpieee  woithj  af  tke  aoealuHi 
th«0ons  Feadott.    It  was  calculated  to  be  iof  equal  service  ^ouehe^iH 
verament  and  the  tetablished  chorch ;  but  a  hienttch  of  the  ikmiiaaat 
iMatfmt-  nntoaelifed  by  its  aserits,  and  in  one  of  to  addrtsaes^  es  aail 
?^0'niore  Ottrftotly  entitledi  fak  ckarge,  responded  hj  apneiiieani 
bkiadeHag'  insult  upon  the  religion  of  a  man  whom  he  .sfaoeid  hssa 
embraoed  a«  a  brother,  and  might  in  many  points  have  saodiedasa 
ilMidel.    Thia  uuprovc^ed  anathema,  coabmed  with  the  vanooa-caw 
citing^  events  that  followed  in  rapid  sncoession,  ravsed  Del*  Boj^ 
tb-'  a  vindication  of  his  creed,  and  (a  still  moie  popalai  tfacew)  jfts 
SMfle  elaborate  and  cutting  retorts  upon  the  moat  predoos  and  wJaa- 
fMe  attribute  of  Irish  orthodoxy — ^its  temporalities*    He  haa  bbUiy 
didfiied  the  divinity  of  tiUies,  and  has  brought  to  beac  amoat  prosoleaf 
aiMy-of  learning  and  logic  upon  their  Noft-ait^aagere  preteiiaiona«u  A 
d^ttj&y  controversy  has  ensued,  and  still  rages.     I»  K.  L^  the  .aignatuie 
irhkki  Dr.  Doyle  has  adopted,  has  been  answered  and  deneuswed  by 
iundry  benefloed  alfjhabedcid  characters,  and  tithe4aviBg  nuagiamy; 
for  these  diampions  of  the  church  seem  reluctam  ta  eomnaft  .theis 
iURMs,  and  dei^  and  wide-spreading  is  the  interest  with  wUch  dn 
combat  is  observed.     Upon  me  merits  of  qvesdons  so  entiseiy  beiab 
ntjT' pursuits  I  cannot  venture  to  pronounce;  but  aa  for  aa  the  mere 
^dlibitfon  of  wit  and  knowledge  and  controversial  skill  is  ocMsaeBBMb 
if  seems  to  me  that  I.  K.  L.  hM  hitherto  continued.  masteAof^fheilsftd^ 
««'Yoa  are  a  Jaoobia  and  a  Catholk,"  crieatha.Rev.  f  •  W^^M*  ¥outp9 
«6<l  fdod  of  gold  and  silver,"  retorte  I.  K.  L.--*'  Woidd  >Bar  plpmbf 
thte^estkibliBlied  church  diita  vested  comforts,  you  Papist?^'  exikisai 
Vi'  Y.  X.-***  Would  you  drive  a  coach  and  six  along  the  faanrow  paA 
thbt  leads  to  Heaven  ?"  rqoins  the  pertinacious  I.  K.  L.^-^^  Where  aie 
ybat  authorities  for  your  monstrous  positioaa  ?"  demands  «  timrd^adifar- 
sary,  muffled  up  in  an  aboriginal  Irish  name  turned  inside  out*****^  I 
vefttr  you  (replies  I.  K.  L.  here  evidently  quite  at  home)  to  ^er^Fatherii 
W\iMk  you  clearly  have  never  read,  and  in  particular  to  St.  Aegditins^ 
Who  wrote  the  book  De  Doetrmm  Ckn$iumat  vi^di  you  havebluote^ 
ibgly  atttttmted  to  P<^  CMasios,  and  which  book  ooaiainaiiiosndi 
fMsege'  as  you  hacve  cited  from  it,  the  said  passage  being  in  eaaihtr 
book;  to  wit,  that  agaimt  the  Eutyduan  heresy,  which  in  she  opinkAaf 
Bteronius  and  M.  Oano  was  never  written  by  Pope  GeSasins'^*  «n#^ 
(to ther  UlustratiaDs  of  my  views,  vide  patmm^  Erne,  Prosper,  B'ManSi 
Gaidinallii({puav'<i)etva&tes  and  Bgov if  yottknsar anything  of4Spiiih; 
lUiricus,  Vincent  of  Lerins,  Pallivicini,Vigilantius,GSooliHnpedBai|e0A 
the  Fudge-family."    Here  is  a  good  six  mondis'  course  of  reading  ton 
I. K.  L.*s  biliteral  and  triliterEd'opponentST  and  the  happy  resulu  wiA 
no  doubt,  be  communicated  in  due  season  to  the  public. 
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The  {MTofoijoii  #f  eniditiHi  and  «oiiteiii|it  wtdi  whidk  Dv.  Doyle  pliet 
hii  eAvennnny  kd  me  ta  hBagiod  befooe  I  sait  Ubi  tfairt  he  muet  bo  * 
man  of  a  pampom  and  jomavrfat  oTierbfianng.caRiage^  but  hit  lApear- 
anoe  and  Us  manMiB  (vhioh  I  am  ioUatte  oaufteaos  and  playfaf)  have 
quite  a  different  charaolen  Heia  noi>monv  I  nademtaiidf  liian  forty 
years  of  age^  and  does  not  teem  so  much;  Heis  indeed  the  most  juvo* 
nOe^lookiag  prelate  I  ever  eaw.  His  smooth  round  face  and  ruddy  com* 
plexion,  and  hia  slender  and  pliant  form,  seem  tobelong  rather  to  a  young 
nectukof  the  church  than  to  one  of  its  estiditished dignitaries.  His  face 
haaa  very  peculiar  exiMression — intelligenQe  throughout,  strength  and  an 
honestsoorn  about  the  mouth  and  lips,  and  in  the  eyes  amingled  character 
of  caution  andalytiess,  produced  by  their  downcast  look  and  the  oyer- 
haaging  of  thick  and  shady  lashes,  as  if  he  made  it  a  point  of  prudence 
ttt'acreen  from  hostile  observation  the  light  and  indignation,  and  per* 
haps^now  and  then  the  triumph,  that  glow  within.  The  remark  may  be 
laneiftil,  bat  it  struck  me  that  I  could  discover  in  his  controlled  and 
meaanredgait  the  same  secret  consciousness  of  strength  and  the  same 
reludtbnoe  to  display  it.  Perhi^  I  might  extend  the  observation  to 
the  eotii^  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy.  How  different  their  air  and 
motemenla  from  those  of  corresponding  rank  in.  the  more  favoured 
aeetl  Sed  in  the  streets  ^prelatacal  sample  of  ascendancy,  and  with 
what  a  fanoyant  and  lordly  swing,  like  a  vessel  laden  with  worldly 
weslth  and  wafted  before  a  prosperous  trad»-wind,  he  rolls  along! 
Witb'what  pride  and  energy,  and  deep-seated  reliance  upon  the  eternity 
ofitidMa,  he  thmats  out  one  holy  and  pampered  leg  before  the  other  1 
Ha.traaBpieattpoa  Irish  ground  with  the  familiar  superiority  of  ona 
who  feel^  that  an  ample  portion  of  its  fertile  soil  is  irrevocably  dedi- 
esned,  by  divine  conveyance,  collaterally  secured  by  common  and  staM^ 
lani^  io  ibe  uaea  of  his  sacred  corporation.  But  the  bishop  of  thu  j^-^ 
pfe^^how  dissimilar  hia  attitude  and  gesture !  He  picks  his  eauiiOiM 
stepaaa  if  the  way  were  lined  with  penal  traps,  and  checks  the  np.- 
ttilnliBipdlse  o£  humanity  to  i^pear  abroad  with  the  firm  air  and  eaiw 
■^gO'jOf  a  man,  Hest  a  passing  alderman,  or  tutored  patrot  fro^a  ^an 
Qttnigq  window^  should  salute  his^  ears  with  some  vituperative  cant 
agaabt  his  polities  and  creed.  I  would  suggest^  however,  to  Dr* 
fioflotimt.heaeed  not  fear  to  throw  out  his  limb9  as  he  has  done  hif 
Band.'  The  enemies  of  his  country  have  already  tendered  him  An 
homage  of  thetr  hatred ;  that  of  their  fear  and  respect  will  inevitably 
fallow. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Doctor  Doyle's  pamphlet,  a  tiact  upqa 
the*  Miraoles  appeared,  which  is  known  to  have  been  written  by  Baron 
Smith,  and  #hish  m  distinguidied  by  the  metaphysical  eloquenae  and 
the  refined  astuteness  of  thateolightened  and  hi^ly-gifted  Judge.  Of 
thmand  of  other  writings  of  that  eminent  person  it  was  my  intention  to 
give  some  account,  as  well  as  (tf  the  author  himself*  who  is  among  the 
nM»at  xemwkahle  men  in  Irdand;  but  this  letter  has  already  exn 
ceedM  tth  legitimate  bounds,  and  I  must  postpone  my  delineation  of 
^  Baron,  and  my  puiqposed  criticism  up^n  his  writings,  untU  roy.n^xt 
^ovmnaication. 
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THB   SURPB18B    OF    AtHAMA. 

BoABDiL  wanden^  sad  and  alow» 
Alooe  and  in  the  gub  of  woe, 
Sighiog  where'er  his  footsteps  wo, 

"  Ah,  where  is  my  Afhama  t^ 

He  hears  with  rage  the  city's  fate. 
And  ^ys  the  courier  at  the  gate* 
Then  prostrate  fiills,  but  cries  too  late, 
^'  Ah,  where  is  my  Alhama!" 

At  length  he  mounts  his  fiivourite  steed. 
And  to  the  Alhambra  bends  hb  speed. 
Still  groaning  in  his  bitter  need— 

**  Ah,  where  is  my  Alhama  1" 

He  enters  in  his  palace  wait,  '  "  * 

He  bids  his  trumpets  sound  the  call ; 
Yet  grieving  at  the  city's  fall, 

''  Ah,  whew  is  my  Attiam»  1^' 

He  wakes  the  drum's  soul^^AfittgjriiAfm, 
That  tells  his  valiant  Moors  U^  ana;  t-.-    :c>i 

Still  crying  'mid  the  loud  sdaiwi^  •  ^ 

"  Ahk  whete  is  my  idhaflaa  1"  ^ 

His  soldiers  range  in  battle -Ibnii ; 

He  views  them  ripe  for  war's  nd  il«rii« 

Crying  with  grief  and  anger  warm, 

'*  An,  where  is  my  Alhama  I" 


Ad  ancient  chief  appioaehes  nighr-* 
**  Wherefore,  O  kiAg,  the  battle  c;^  ?" 
The  monarch  answers  with  a  sigh, 

**  Ah,  where  is  my  Alnama !" 

"  My  friends,  mv  soldiers,  true  and  bold, , 
The  Christians'  hated  cross  behold 
O'er  my  Alhama  basely  sold, — 

*  Ah,  where  is  my  Alhama  f^** 

An  Alfaquin  with  hoary  beard 
His  prince  addresses — not  a  word 
He  utters  till  the  cry  is  heard, 

'*  Ah,  wkefe-is  myAlhaiMi^  < 

*<  We  marvel  not  at  that,  O  tibgt"*^ 
Ag^n  the  words  of  tufimift 
Fresh  cause  of  interfuatioD  firing*-* 

"  Ah.  where  U  my  Alhwar 

The  mm  wu— d— ^  Thou  tmohaiwiily 
Didat  slay  our  brav^t  ohivalryi 
Or  didst  ^zpel-^thou  weU  nu»'st  c^^ . 
'  Ah,  where  is  my  Alhama  I 

"  For  this  thou  meritest  disgjoae^ 
Nay,  death  itself,  with  all  t^  race"— 
The  king  but  groan'd  in  piteous  case, 
**  Ah,  where  is  my  Alhansrl'' 
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THE   MONTHS. — NO»  IV. 

ApriL 

*^  No  joyless  forms  shall  regulate 
Our  living  Calendar  : 
We  from  to-day,  my  Mtnd,  will  date 
The  opening  of  die  year. 

Love,  now  an  universal  birth. 

From  heart  to  heart  is  stealing, 

Ftnom  earth  to  man»  from  man  to  earth." 

Wordsworth. 

Apbxi.  is  come — **  proad — ^pied  April" — ^and  "  hath  put  a  tpirit  of 
youth  in  every  thing*'*  Shall  our  portrait  of  her,  then,  alone  lack  that 
spirit  t — No— not  if  words  can  speak  the  feelings  from  which  they 
spring.  *'  Spring!''  See  how  the  name  comes  uncalled  for — as  if  to 
hint  that  it  ^onld  have  stood  in  the  place  of  "  April !" — But  April  U 
Spring— the  onW  spring  month  that  we  possess  in  this  egregioua  cli- 
mate of  ours.    Let  us,  men,  make  the  most  of  it. 

April  is  at  once  the  most  juvenile  of  all  the  months,  and  the  most 
feminine — ^never  knowing  her  own  mind  for  a  day  together.  Fickle 
as  It  fond  maiden  with  her  first  lover; — coying  it  with  the  young 
sun  till  he  withdraws  his  beams  firom  her — and  then  weeping  till  she 
gets  them  back  again.  High-fantastical  as  the  seething  wit  of  a  poet, 
that  sees  a  world  of  beauty  growing  beneath  his  hand,  and  ikncies 
that  he  has  created  it ;  whereas,  it  is  it  has  created*  him  a  poet :  for 
it  is  nature  that  makes  April,  not  April  nature. — April  is,  doubtless, 
the  sweetest  month  of  |dl  the  year ;  piurtly  because  it  ushers  in  the 
May,  and  partly  for  its  own  sake — so  far  as  any  thing  can  be  va- 
luable without  reference  to  any  thing  else.  It  is,  to  May  and  June, 
what  *' sweet  fifVeen,"  in  the  age  of  woman,  is  to  passion-stricken 
eighteen,  and  perfect  two  and  twenty.  It  is,  to  the  confirmed  Summer, 
what  the  previous  hope  of  jov  is  to  the  full  fruition — what  the  boyish 
dream  of  love  is  to  love  itself.  It  is,  indeed,  the  month  of  promises  $ 
and  what  are  twenty  performances  compared  with  one  promise  ?  When 
a  promise  of  deBght  is  fiilfilled,  it  n  over  and  done  with ;  but  while  it 
i^emains  a  promise,  it  remains  a  hope :  and  what  is  all  good,  but  the 
hope  of  good?  what  is  every  to-^hnf  of  our  life,  but  the  hope  (or  the 
fear)  of  to-morrow? — Apil,  then,  is  worth  two  Mays,  because  it  tells 
tales  of  May  in  every  sigh  that  it  breathes,  and  every  tear  that  it  lets 
fell.  It  is  the  harbinger^  the  herald,  the  promise,  the  prophecy,  the 
foretaste  of  all  the  beauties  that  are  to  follow  it-- of  all,  and  more-— of 
sll  the  delights  of  Summer,  and  all^e  **  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance 
of  glorious"  Autumn.  It  is  fraught  witH  beauties  itself  that  no  other 
month  can  bring  before  us,  and 

**  It  bean  a  glass  which  shews  us  many  more/' 

^  As  for  April  herself,  her  life  is  one  sweet  alternation  of  smiles,  and 
sighs,  and  tears — and  tears,  and  sighs,  and  smiles — till  it  is  consumma- 
te at  last  in  the  open  laughter  of  May.  It  is  like — in  short,  it  is  like 
nothing  in  the  world  but  *^  an  April  day."  And  her  charms — but 
really  I  must  cease  to  look  upon  the  face  of  this  fair  month  generally, 
kst»  like  a  painter  iti  the  presence  of  his  mistress,  I  grow  too  ena« 
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moured  to  give  a  correct  resemblance.  I  must  ^e  upon  her  ttreet 
beauties  one  by  one,  or  I  shall  never  be  able  to  diink  and  treat  of  lite 
in  any  other  light  than  that  of  the  Spring :  which  is  a  mere  abstraeticm 
— delightful  to  think  of,  but,  like  all  other  abstractions,  not  to  be  de- 
picted or  described. 

Before  I  proceed  to  do  this,  however,\1et  me  inform  the  reader,  that 
what  I  have  hitherto  said  of  April,  and  may  yet  have  to  say,  ia-ihtend- 
ed  to  apply,  not  to  this  or  that  April  in  particular — not  to  April 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four,  or  fourteen,  or  thirty-four ;  bat  to 
April  par  excellence— th&t  is  to  say,  what  April  (**not  to  speak  it  pro- 
fanely") ought  to  be.  In  short,  I  have  no  intention  of  being  pergonal  in 
my  remarks ;  and  if  the  April  which  I  am  describing  should  happen  to 
difibr,  in  any  essential  partieuians  irom  the  om  in  whose  preaeoce  I 
J««i^crib[up^^i<i«ilher  the  monih  nor, the  r^adqr  fnust.r^^i|q^^i^  as 
^ItovQri;  Ubfll  or  satire.  The  truth  is,  that»  for  what  re^on  4  J^imi^ 
.TMHtH^k/^^^  piAt  to  ehame  the  predictions  of  the  p^^arte^,  ]^£^- 
ers — or  to  punish  us  islanders  for  our  manifold  follies  and  inioui^if^f^ 
or  from  any  quarrel,  as  of  old,  between  Oberon  and  Titania-^iit  cer- 
tain it  is  that,  of  late 

''The  seasons  after:  hoarv^ieade^l  frosts 
Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  cninsvn  rotev 
And  oiioU  Hyems'  thin  and  uty  crowa 
An  odorous  cbapiet  of  sweet  eummtf  buds 
Is,  as  in  mockery,  set:  the  Spring,  the  Spimmer, 
T^f  chilling  Autumn,  angry  winter,  chi»nge 
Th^lr  wonted  liveries;  and  th'  amazed  wpnd. 
By  their  increase,  now  knows  not  which  is  whieh.^ 

It  is  of  April,  then,  as  she  is  when  Nature  is  in  her  happiest  noodt 
that  1  am  now  to  speak ;  and  we  will  take  her  in  the  prime  of  her  life, 
and  our  first  place  of  rendezvous  shall  be  the  ooen  fields. 

What  a  sweet  flush  of  new  green  has  started  up  to  the  face  of  thia 
meadow  I — ^And  the  new-born  daisies  that  stud  it  here  and  there,  give 
it  the  look  of  an  emefdd  sky  powdered  with  snowy  stars.  In  making 
our  way  between  them,  to  yonder  hedge-row,  that  divides  the  meadow 
from  the  little  copme  ^at  linas  one  side  of  it,  let  oa  aot  take  the  shortest 
way,  but  keep  religiously  to  the  litde  ftH»tpath — for  the  young  grass  is  as 
yet  too  tender  to  bear  being  trod  upon.  I  have  been  hitherto  very  chary 
of  appealing  to  Ibe^poets  in  theee  pleasant  papen ;  because  they  are 
people  that,  if  you  give  them  an  inch,  even  m  a  span-long  essay  of 
this  kind,  always  endeavour  to  lay  hands  on  the  whole  of  it.  They 
are  like  the  young  cockoos^  that  if  once  they  get  hashed  within  a  neat, 
always  contrive  to  oust  the  natural  inhabitants.  Ihit  when  the  daisy — 
*'  la  douce  Marguerite" — is  in  questioi^  how  can  I  refrain  from  pro- 
.«#i%ci^g  ablcMung  on  the  bard,  who  lias«  by  bis  sweet  ^P/ffA^^rj^  diis 
'*  unaasunsiQg  common^place  of  nature,"  revjved  that  general  loye.  for 
iti  which,  until  lately,  was  confined  to  the  hearts  of  "the  old  PpeU," 
and  of  those  y^iu^  poets  of  all  times,  the  little  children  ?— But  t  nepd 
not  do  this;  ibrhe  nas  his  reward  already^  in  the  fulfilment  of  t&st 
prophecy  wUh  which  he  closes  hip  address  to  his  darling  fiower ;;     /.  ' 

*'  Jhy  lop^lost  praise  thou  shaJt  n^jabj 
•Dear  fthalt  thou  be  lo  future  men. 
As  in'oH  time." 
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1)<M  the  teader^-^iK^  H»t  I  have  hrQughtbefitre  hipi,  in  company  with 
if^h  other,  ihif  ''child  of  the  y^ar/'  and.  the  ^ntlest  add  AoAt  doquen^ 
4)fall  hex  lovera, — deffiro  to  hear  a.few  more  of  the  compliments  thatfa^ 
baa  paid  to  her,  without  the  trouble  of  leaving  the  fields,  and  opening 
a  bcK>k  ?  I  can  afford  but  a  few ;  for  beneath  yonder  hedge-row,  and 
.irHhiA  the  twilight  of  the  copse.  behind,it^  there  ai^  (locks  ofpther  sveA 
AQwen,  w«itii«  for  their  Rrwa,       .         -.      ,,  ';,;.;  ,.,...Z,„;  i,^,;„ 

.  .       Springltnnotthuuthee:      ''  '  >  '  ''l  Hi'/A 

,       ',    AoaAuhimn,  melancholy  ^rWJtl  •'  ' ••  "  '    ',  y' -rtl 

'    1)16*  m  Ay  eriihsod  bead  deJr^»  '  •■  'n'tv  /  ,7 

■  When  littin*  oie  «A  the*/'      '  ,    >  S 

(B][  the  by^  I  cannqt  let,  pass  this  epithet,  *'ttielahdiotyV^'^hiMt 
protesting  most  strenuously  against  the  above  a^idatioh-df^  <^84* 
aom  indeed  is  it  that  the  poet  before  us  Ms  info  an  ettof  bf^ifrkilliif; 
and  it  is  therefore  that  I  point  it  out.),  "• .       :••      ^o 

"  In  shoals  and  bands,  a  morrtce  train,  ''       ^'[ 

Thou  greet'st  the  traveller  in  the  lane  >]•.':* 

And  off  alone  in  nooks  remote 
We  meet  thee,  Kke  a  pleasant  thought 
Wisen'  such  are  wanted. 

Be  violets,  in  their  secret  mews. 
The  flowers  the  wanton  Zephyrs  choose  i 
'  Froud  be  the  rose,  with  rains  and  dews 
Her  head  iffl pearling; 

I-  ^   J  •    ^  •        •        • 

77^924  art  the  poet's  darling.  ^  —     , 

iCiQ^  rqek  fross^  lains  he  flv. 


t'.     *-w 


<    r 


,M  1      . .  ^         .  ,  Qr.spmc  bright  day  of  April  sky, 

lAiprison  a  bv  not  sundhme  lie 

,                      Near  the  green  holly,  '             - ..  .'a 

_-  hi'    .1      .-.  '  AM  Weaitly  at  length  should  fiire;  ■    f    .'*  u 

••''*•'  '-"'  ^<!Hea«edf4M]t  look  aboat,  and  there.  •                 ,.  "  iro 

.-.•f..,i.  ••  li   !>}•  t  f.?ilMKitart)«--*a  fiiendat  band^  tO'ScaEe  ,-     .f-     :ili  rrjoi) 

s  ^    "•••«    •  u  I-  ■  •»•    . r His faekiiaehol|r.  .  .^^  j^^j  ,^i,  , 

,'*  *    .'"•'>'' "'''''Ilititeiypa^ions  in  me  burn'      T-..',.r,j  ooj^^nv 

.'<>•'     Aadone-nbaneelookioiheeshoukiilur^,  T  .:r:   ^.^qr  1'* 

,  ,r-.^o  «    ,....i.  '-J<d«ak.^iiiof<aaiivmibkvamv    .'  '..[,;  J^^,.!' 

-I       Ml      .f.-   n      lAbwUer  .pleasure  J.            .      .   ,•  .'  '  r    •-    ..,t1 

.-...  r.    ...   ..  .  .  .  This  homely  Mmpat5y,tV  heeds  ;^  - 

,  The  common  life  oiir  nature  preedi  i     ' 

■  ""  '     ''  ' '"  "  ^ASvisdom  fitted  to'the  net*i  '          '  *  '    '  "  '  ^'  r.-' 

.'  .    •■•»♦  Mj.tr^n   I  '■  Of1<erirte'«1e*^ure.*  "    -'  • ~"  -'^  "■'     -S  •  '» 

Wb^poitiyishere!  "It'''«'iiaiies'with  the'tei6cen^'o£lli«  pi»t 
and  or.  the  flfiwer,  ml  we  kpow  hot  wHich  to  love;be$t.-^BUtfWe  Wukt 
tun^  at  <Hice  froin  £lie  fascination  of  bo,th,and[  noii)Uw^abiii>|^«in'to 
seduce  iis  firom.our^duty  tjo  the  jefet  of  tlhpse  iW^'^'Wii^  o«f  lllc 
year**  Aat  ^.re  courting  our  attqi^tioiu-r-^ee^  uj|6li  tte  sloj^iig  %lde9  of 
this  bimlcheneath'the  hedge-row,  what'compamd''6T  i^rfrnfoses  atMr  de- 
dicating their  pale  beauties  to  the  pleasant  breeae  tbhf  blows  over  them, 
and  looking  as  faint  withal  as  if  Aey  bad  sejs^ses  tl(at  could  "  ache"  at 
the  rich  sweetness  of  the  hidden  violets  that  are  grciwing  here  and  there 
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among  th^m.    The''int6iinedliite'ipot8'dr-th6*baidt  Mve'tiMv  «M«rly 
^Vered  firotn  sight  by  tlM  various  g#e^  weedd  'thaES^sptdia'^tip^^eiry* 
where,  and  begin  to  ^1  the  interstices  betw^n  the  low«r  simM  of  die 
Iift2e1»  the  hawthorn;  the  felee;  the  «glantine|  liftfdUhewoopMtiOf  itmtt 
nnite  their  fMndly  arms  te^elher  ab#re,<  to  fom  thmaturdl-dKliii. 
mn^?    tHaf  )(MrettieBt  ftfttu¥e  id  our  English  iPMnerf-^lr  Hi'  ISaaC^tlim 
which  eoramunicates  a  picturesque  bMiuty  to>(tfJI  Ihb  rMfi^'  Of cilie 
aboTe-named  shrubs^  the  have^i  you  see,  ia  scarody*^s*yet  in  leaf;  the 
scattered  leayesof  thewss^bine^-'-of 'a  id«iR  pttrpHsh  grecRfr-'HHreiblly 
spread;  the  sloe  is  in  blossom,  offering- a  p^ttybut  scenlileaii'iBiitsi* 
tion  of  the  sweet  hawthorn-bloom  that  fe  tb  cstoie.  n6st  monib  \  ^thia 
kttet  is  now  vigorously  putting  fo^th  its  crlti^  and  delicate  filligrBe- 
work  of  tender  green,  tipped  with  red ;  and  the  ^lantine,  or  wild  raaa^ 
in  all  its  innocent  varieties,  is  opening  its  green  hands  as'  if  td^  welcome 
the  sun.     Entering  the  little  copse  which  this  inclo#ar4  separatea  fitym 
the  meadow,  we  shall  find,  on  the  ground,  all  the'krw  and  craapinf^ 
{^lah^pushing  forth  their  various-shaped  tcavCa-H-i8tah^'fsfa8,^bi£ieSk 
iSngers,  fringes,  and  a  Sf^ore  of  oiliar  fahciflil  fblnfki  aii^  SUtttTlpf  YllM 
bearing  flowers :  among  these  are  the  wood^anemon^;  the  wood-aor* 
r^f  and  the  star  of  Bcmlehem  ;  also  the  primrose  is  to  be  Amnd  here 
— bat  not  so  rich  and  full-blown  as  on  the  open  sminy  bank.    Over- 
head, and  level  with  our  hands  and  eyes,  we  find  aH  ihe^young  forest 
trees  (except  the  oak)  in  a  kind  of  half-dress — ^Kke  so  many  Village 
maidens,  in  their  trim  bodices,  and  with  their  hair  in  papersj    Aioaong 
these  are  conspicuous  the  graceful  birch<*-hanging  Hs^  head  like  a  hall^ 
shamefhced,  ba}f«>afiected  damsel ;  the  trim  beech--^pruce  as  a  village- 
gallant  dressed  fbr  the  fair ;  the  rougfa-tinded  elm-^grave  and  sedate- 
looking,  even  in  its  youth,  and  already  bespeaking  the  Aiture '*  green* 
robed  senator  of  mighty  woods ;" — these,  with  the  whife^siemauMi  ash, 
the  alder,  the  arfj^cioMocAing  hornbeam,  and  the  as  yet  bare  oak,  make 
up  this  silent  but  happy  company,  who  are  to  stand  here  on  <he  same 
spot  all  their  lives,  looking  upward  to  the  clouds  and  the  starsy  aed 
downward  to  the  star-like  flowers^  till  we  and  our  posterity  (who  pride 
ourselves  on  our  superiority  over  them)  are  laid  in  that  earth  of  which 
tke^  alone  are  the  trae  inheritors.    But  who  ever-  heard  of  choomng  e 
warm  April  morning,  to  moralize  in?    Let  us  wait  till  wkrter  for  tSat 
*-*«nd  in  the  mean  time  pass  out  of  this  pleasant  litllecepse,  and  make 
our  way  windingly  towards  the  home  garden. 

If  the  garden,  like  the  year,  is  not  now  absolutely  at  its  best,  it  is 
perhaps  better ;  inasmuch  as  a  pleasant  promise  but  half  perfbrmed 
partakes  of  the  best  parts  of  both  promise  and  performance*  Now  all 
is  neatness  and  finish— ^r  ought  to  be ;  for  the  weeds  have  not  yet 
begun  to  make  head—  the  annual  flower  seeds  are  all  sown — the  divi* 
sions  and  changes  among  the  perennials,  and  the  renxmngs  aed  plant- 
ings of  the  shrubs,  have  all  taken  place.  The  walks,  too,  have  all 
been  turned  and  freshened,  and  the  turf  has  begun  to  receive  its  r^fv 
lar  rollings  and  mowinss.  Among  the  bulbous-rooted  perennials,  all 
that  were  not  in  flower  during  the  last  two  months,  are  so  now;  and 
though  in  March  we  (somewhat  prematurely)  took  a  final  leave  of  the 
tulip,  the  hyacinth,  the  daffodil,  the  various  kinds  of  Narcissus,  &c« 
yet  if  the  season,  up  to  the  commencement  of  this  month,  has  been 
seasonabU^  we  may  encounter  them  still,  if  due  care  has  been  taken  in 
the  planting  and  tending  of  them.     Indeed  the  richest  and  rarest  kinds 
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of  tulip  are^oavcdjr  yet  in  blow*    But  what  we  are  diiefly  to  look  for 

DOW  are  the  fibroua-rooted  and.  herbaceous  perennials.     There  is  not 

one  of  these  that  has  not  awoke  from  its  winter  dreams,  and  put  oi|  at 

least  the  half  of  its  beauty.    A  few  of  them  venture  to  display  all  tbeiy 

attractions  at  this  time,  from  a  wise  fear  of  that  dangerous  .rivalry 

wfakh  they  must  be  content  to  encounter  if  they  were  to  wait  Hai  a 

mootb  lonoer :  for  a  pretty  villager  might  as  well  hqfpe  to  gain  he^cts 

at  Almack  s,  as  a  demure  daisy  or  a  modest  polyftnthus  think  to  securfi 

its  due  ettention  in  the  presence  of  the  glaring  peoniesp  flaunting  rosest 

and  towelling  lilies  of  May  and  Midsummer.     Aimoog  the  shrubs^.tiuil 

form  the  enclosing  belt  ci  the  flower-garden,  the. lilac  is  in  fu^  leai^ 

a«d  loaded  with  its  heavy  branches  <^  bloom^buds ;  thci  common 

laurel,  if  it  has  reached  its  flowering  age,  is  hangifig  out  its  meek 

mo<leat   flowers,  preparatory  to  putting. fbrth  its  vigorous  summer 

shoots  ;  the  larch  has  on  its  hairy  tufts  of  pink,  stuck  here  and  there 

among  tu  delicate  threads  of  green.    But  the  great  charm,  of  tbia 

^ontb»  both  in  the  qpea,  country  and  ith^  gaxden,  tii|  undoubtedly  ^f» 

infinite  green  which  pervades  it  everywheroy  and  which  we  had  best 

gace  our  fill  at  while  we  may—- as  it  lasts  but  a  little.while!^-»changii^ 

in  a  few  weeks  into  an  endless  variety  of  shades  and  tints,thatareeqi^r 

valent  to  as  many  different  colours.    It  is  this,  and  the  budding  forth 

of  every  living  member  of  the  vegetable  world  ai^er  its  long  winter. 

death, .  that  in  fact  constitutes  the  Spring  ;  and  the  sight  of  which  a£&cts 

us  in  the  manner  it. does,  from  various  causes-*-^hiefly  moral  and  asso? 

ciated  ones — ^but  one  of  which  is  unquestionably  physical :.  I  mean  the 

sight  of  so  much  tender  green,  after  the  eye  has  been  condemned  to 

look  lor  months  and  months  on  the  mere  negation  of  all  colour,  which 

prevails  in  winter  in  our  climate.    The  eye  feels  cheered,  chei;i8hedr 

and  regaled  by  this  colour,  as  the  tongue  does  by  a  quick  and  pleasant 

taate^  after  having  long  palated  nothing  but  tasteless  and  insipid  things. 

This  is  the  principal  charm  of  Spring,  no  doubt.     But  aa#therj4md 

one  that  b  scarcely  second  to  this,  is,  the  bright  flush  of  blossoms,  thet 

prevails  over  and  almost  hides  every  thing  else,  in  the  fruit«>garden.ana 

orshard. .  What  exquisite  differences,  ai^d  distinctionsi  and  resemhlanoest 

there  are  between  all  the  various  blossoms  of  the  fruit-trees;  and  no  less 

in  their  general,  eflbct  than  in  their  separate  details.    The  almond-blos^ 

som,  which  comes  while  the  tree  is  quite  bare  of  leaves,  is  of  S:  bri^it 

blush-rose  colour ;  and  when  theyare  fully.  blown>  the  tree,  if  it  has 

been  kept  to  a  compact  head  instead  of  being  permitted-  to  straggle, 

looks  like  one  huge  rose,  magnified  by  some  fiury  magic,  to  deck 

the  bosom  of  some  fair  giantess.    The  various  kinds  of  plum  follow 

— the  blossoms  of  which  are  snow-white,  and  as  full  and  clustering 

as  those  of  the  almond. — The  peach  and  nectarine,  which  are  now  in 

full  bloom,  are  unlike  either  of  the  above;  and  their  sweet  effect,  as 

if  growing  out  of  the  bard  bare  wall,  or  the  rough  wooden  paMng,  is 

peculiarly  pretty.     They  are  of  a  deep  blush  colour,  and  of  a  delicate 

bell  shape — and  their  divisions  open  or  shut,  as  the  cherishing  sun 

reaches  or  recedes  from  them. — But  perhc^ps  the  bloom  that  is  richest 

and  most  protmmg  in  its  general  appearance,  is  that  of  the  cherry — 

clasping  its  white  honours  all  round  the  long  straight  branches,  from 

heel  to  point,  and  not  letting  a  leaf  or  bit  of  stem  he  seen,  except  the 

three  or  four  leaves  that  come  as  a  green  finish  at  the  extremity  of  each 


rest  of  those  sweet  sights  that- A^|f|Mi«lii«toffeKfC^<^^il|TtlM^  >mifili4v<Mr 
''W«  s&9!lra^v^)oa¥§«flf  ^  il^fa^  l^fibi^tf9r-^tmiltaftlk>V<1fft  ^iMM  M  its 
«9^p^2^M#(eM«4ieF^^  Bul^(«t;^#l«|  itst^HtfOitaftfivinfiMiltl^hirlfb'ltte 

4li^a(H8^i»fi«ie^Mp)tyt%Ms^  "JUid'6MVi  ]«(  ^»>Maltetei<o^th«'««bfeM, 

(|lb^Mote'k50ilieW^  bfHbfe  "tetfy^s  '#tghofes>t#<fc»Ayitt#iifth^  flPMnn  r Hfc. 
-liioril^itaMl^f  «MtiitfM>tiV&M  MP  tblwiMi^l^ 

'4A»  tlHt  <l)n«i«N^^Agi'»tdti€M;  IMl^k  it$MdM«iyir«a|nrl^)tA4iMf 

iioqB  oJ  «ji'i'I.i    -*vi-.i,[  .»  *a:^<<i«bk>it  finflfntid  ^l!M^')<  Atm  vpdj  rfoiH^w 
fijiw  srnori  l:7l;^«l  (i  >'io)]nBh»'aind«trae^  anditkjiKr^n  i.-r.^^ola  '»iJi  viswfi 

'Bdtii^^^WilfY^k^iii  vHb;  iRrr  luc^cy-^ok*  rathet  tfMlmri^;<t»<iiiV<llillA- 

^'M^IS^lii^wUo'f^^i^r  ffem  li  ctideoo'-'^ir  tlMe]^  at« 'thd  «l)ywH^^4lI 

birds..   I  saw  one  once»  for  the  first  time,  last  May,  fluCief  IfM^^dHt 

n§f 'W^bMliB^fttioni  bush,  ^nd  floiT  awkwln^dly  awW  mcMni  dl*>Aiea- 

'WW' iLVl'^vfts  Witening  in  rapt  atteiktk»fi  toil*  km«fy  Vdi(^ p4Hia>l'ftlir 

ihfif  tlM'-'^i^hr  Nfrffl,  for  the  fature^  take  Itway  M  tM  mfVUfrf^it^^Sle 

'IftbitMd^,^!^  wftlhittVebesthalfof  itbbe&iity.    '        ■' '  •"<•   ^  'r^  .viA* 

^  'Itf^W^happen  ti>  be  wandering  fbrtb  on  a  -maiti  mXHI  tfr^ttM,^Mill|r 

'iW'iitri'vrc^  in  Mn  month,  and  ptesin^  mat*  a'r^ad4#rim:lltf^'«r 

^iitonb^a  liaitf^e^e  in  fee^nkyg  from  our  tWTKg|liil^-ya)iiiihB(^  it'lMSg 

^s€kmf  ^  A  fawn  near  some  thidk*  f lanta^tiovi,  '#aM4gfbti  b«<^tlilfe, 

^^^Mf  Aittfe^^t^'be'Vtartled  from  our  nwdhankKts'^^faiUia^lcM 

'W9f  nitty "%^>  1>y  li  found,  isijuing  from  among  tfre  AtAfiM^MiVlft. 

^IPh^i  is-  th6  ntghtingakTs  t^ice.    'Hie  cold  spells  ^  ^inttft^^iAdV  hUd 

M^^'Biihfeb'Imig  tongue-tied,  aftid  firosen  tbe-ide^p  >lbftittiM^<M8 

'BlMrt,  j^^^  b«fm>e  the  mild  breath  of  Springs  and  Im  i$<  i^^lM»l#lM«e 

«MTOfe/  '  f  tis  l»  if  the  flood  of  song  had  been  vwelling  pAMa  kitfibHMt 

tfref  MK^e^'tt  Ikst  eeftsed  to  flow,  and  vas  mttw-gHMblng  ^rlUnui^dyk- 

1¥tflHMjr,  tod  aft'tf  he  had  no  wHl  to  Control  it!  ibr  i^n^ifid^M^t^fH^r 

'tt'Wpad^,  9t'h  s^iddenly-^as  if  P}t  want  of  bteiathU-uI'tf  but ^^tnttt^flle 

'^fri^iffgMe^eldbm  sings  abdve  six  weeks;  begittiHtrg'>ttsi)ft%iib«i4iikt 

^tf^' /&  ApM!;    I  mentfion  this  because  fbw  are  sewhH  6f  it  VftH^ WMy 

'%«9id'WotM  be  Migffted'to  htar  him,  do  not  thirik  of'fAng>to4iilf«ii 

'  A»  Mb  song  till  ikfter  it  bto  ceaded.    1  believe  ft  t^  H^Ptw:  to  %|!>  iMWd 

AlVer the youiAgai^ hatched.  '♦    i .      -        ^.  ..'i-* 

'  There  are  seteml  other  singers  that  imike  Vheiv  dtd0^  hi^lie  'MrA^A- 

^rts  this  month.    8ttt  as  their  vdng  is  MtfetuHm^  K^'^Mp-^cfiii  IMd 

tfchare  ilfll  many  tfi^gs  tb  attend  to  thiit  are»  wettust  ^psMsiMn'%y 

ftr  the  present.     I^^ftict,  we  mnst  tpath  "the  cotmt^'itojgmiefV'^'  ^e 

coowtry  ;*^^ttt)'liof«^«r;  mentionSng  thut  'MW  b^M^  fiM'mo#t  eiie- 

erablb  of  an  ^a^iees,  AHglkig.      N<^  nlbii,-^«*lMdly  WAh^-^uillm 

begins  to-set  khr'^^'to  h'simpleiMiY  ftrid  having s«rtcoe^«d^<4t€t«^- 

ittg  k  to  his  Ibre;  wtff^hiM'it'lbf'a  i^cefibnfifA^Mjg  ^Mi|(tt'4tk  tHMkl 

wafcet^,  ^in  the  Yigott9«9i  c^diMlhv  aadWhtti  be  l»  tlted'«f»^ll«'^Myf^, 

dmgs  il  to  fhe  green  bankf  «mong  %hegra8«  and'iiWfi  And'VHId^fld^Mfi^ 

Mid  ^Uddirt^hMn'iril  wkbdb  blodd'!*-^1%ei*igenlle^M«tf^^Ky*b6  sure 

*  <*  Aod  weltering,  diet  the  primrose  with  his  blood.*' ^Graham, 


attientbn  this  hateful  robject  .(WyioWly.#pti4TWffKtafleii(g#aq4  o^ji9flliii 

Ai^^ow^tfiifiroiild.lK^.Ukdir  ^AipntiioiitJoto  «^SfWl^iMt •ffi^i^ir^ih.w 
tese  A«9Vwit»da9»«ig^iab#Teff>f9HUd49bL«  yr^otic^i)  9M^»A^Ma<fl»flvl^riP 
ifvlid«)the4MM|r>9«tiiHiPiiib(iv^  lii»mtfit»tA  mc^  HJ9l|g9^%nfi9  lAft  4MIP 

side  the  water,  and  Camberwell  and  Cli^ba^^ 'O^dtb^  f^bcfrrralLjif 

which  they  innocaotly  Simgine  to>  be  **  the  country" — tiiere  to  8p<^ 

away  the  pleasant  hoiirif -till  dimut-tiDiey  onditfien  return  home  with 

jDjrrfp.ibeusihe|iff|9j  eodfesf  appetites  intheir  stmo^^i^hi^^ii^Af^ii^^ff^ 

■  idi^^W  vil)i»w  mth  im  siULmUoom-buds  iD.tb«ir.l^ai>di^af^ft|^p^^ 

ig^tMr.  trfiT^s*"  ,      ,  ,  ..  ^  ^..^  I    '..,..,] 

,.  Voffj  atb^y.ihe  Eost^  week  is  arrived,  ai^  tbep^Mf^^l^f.fqfipiit^ 

•  jn^tbe  year  4he  b^^t  ^  U — aetiiag  all  things,  but  their  w^p9¥ciws^ 

:.ffipl^ialsi^jwife  d^aa^e. ;  Xhe  journeyman  who  woi^on.GfMit^i^pf^ 

day,  even  though  he  were  a  tailor  iiseli^  should  Um%f\mfC(i^  V^if^ 

•.39<9u|'lo  d^<W^ll»y  of  meehanies-^wherever  that  may  be^r.-  lu/iyit,  it 

•miii9ll^)iHPptH»4    Oq  £asj^r  Mcmday  ranl^s.  cbaugfi  j^q^^nr^iifos^yi 

^^}8ao4»  a9^£tr  .^qteir**-the  <*  xude  ioeebaiw<al"  i&.*'9^u;ii^r.ofrft^iJip 

.Wy4y»y  k0^  AOi  suQUsik  <Qf  GF^eiiwio)iThill'"''f^d:  i^^bef^  Ai9  ^^iii^ff^^ 

tit0^a|^  <^iU  is*  oiir>  r«yal  pleasure  te  be  druoi(4' Vvt^isMt^H^JsiMH^^ 

ffliflyfailiftP^t^    Net  I,  for  oner  ^  Wheaour.Gaiglish^tineQiirai^fri&^ttme 

tj^ic  bettei^.-af  Ofip?e»siAg  ifaevx^  the  s^d  bettevs^bould.refffrs^.  tl^jfild 

cl¥Bf^49d.tder'iiReim.Philipsel>0r4o  Philip  dxunki  4Mpd,i|jiQ9»iHo|J^j^ 

39»Rre.|90iAd  be  aafdw  .  Bui  ko^w,  they  ktiv4  no  betters,  eT^  ia^tfriji^fp 

:Dotiau.Qf  A^ioaftlet«    And,  hi  the  name  of  all  tliat  is  4rai|siv>r>>ewqr 

^lli'n#titbeiribtfee£aupreraaeyl    It  will  be  over  befiM«  tj|i%^^  o^U^e 

«^Q^k)>iiiid  theywiU  b0  as  eager  to  return  to  their  labour,  as  tbf^n99fr 

.  iire)tA<«Bi»90fteln  it;  for  the  only  thiag  that  an  Eogliahi^ai^,  wb^Hr 

^i)igll,^  iilif».^iiiH>i*etidure  patiently  for  a  week  t|^eth^^i8,»'unm¥n^^ 

v9fm^BtmgnU*  tAt  this  time,  howeveryhe  is  determined  to  p^f,  4^Qff^^ 

•>Hii^«^  opSttBtisr  Monday  aU  the  narrow  lauea  aad  bUndi  atji^^kpf^^r 

tWHSirop^iis^poiir  foi^  their  dingy  deiiiaens  inte  the  sttbiirban  fiel4f  fffld 

villages,  in  search  of  the  said  amusement — ^which  is.  plei^i{iiUy  ynp- 

.vided.for  them  by  another  dassfl  even  less  «avial))e  tban  t}ie^  opp  on 

whole  ipn^Qiuige^hey  depend  ;*^or  of  ^l  i^Ui^gs,  .the  most:  melai^- 

^AeiyiB  tbi^  w  purveyor  of  pli^u^  jU)  the.p^it^v  O^n^fl  theMoii- 

.iday  our detenobied holiday.^makerf  as^induty bouifd, contriy^s« by  tke 

iMd  of  a^Ultle  o^  tto|!a.liftf eiMtifici4atfipiihi8,^Ji>e4v^^^  in  a  tole^bly 

ASemplavy  liftaBer*    Qur  tb«  !f uesdi^,  h#  /0iKic<.,tv|pK}f  .Mppy  tp- 

di^a  beiiaiise  hefaU  himself. so  yeeterdoy^   On  tl^^^Mfednesdey  he  can- 

.aoi  leU  what  ban  oome  to  him — ^h^t  evoi^>  teur<  wpiite^.be  wishes  hiqi- 

•elf  at  hone^-^whete  he  asn^ev  goes  but  t«^,  sleeps    Ou  Thursday  he 

fiuds  out  the  secret  that  he  ia  heartily  sick  of.d^g  uothiugi  but.  is 

aahamed  to  coufesB  it:  and  then  wliatt  ffl  ;the.ro«e;of  gm^  to  woyrk 

before  his  money  is  spent  ?     On  Friday  he  sweara  that  he  is4t  fool  for 


n 
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ifarowiiig  awfty  the  greater  jMtft  ofWi  Marter'i  wibm  without  haYiii|r 
any  thing  to  show  for  it«— and  gets  gloriously  dnink  with  the  rest»  to 
prove  his  words :  passinff  the.pleasantest  night  of  all  the  week  in  m 
watch-house.  And  on  Saturday,  after  thanking  **  his  worship"  for  Ua 
good  advice,  of  whieh  he  does  not  rememher.a  word^  he  cooMa  to  the 
wise  determination  that*  after  all,  there:is  nothing  tike  working  all  day 
long  in  silence,  and  at  night  spending  bis  eamiogs  and  his  hreadi  in 
heer  and  politics  f—^o  much  fi>r  the  Easiev  week  ojTa  London. hoKday- 


But  there  is  a  sport  belonging  to.  Easter  Monday,  whidi  is  not 
fined' to  the  lower  claascs»  md  whidi,  6m  forbid  that  I  should  pass  over 
ttleiitly. — ^If  the  reader  has  not,  during  hu  boyhood,  performed  the  ex- 
ploit of  riding  to  the  tumNMt  of  the  stag  on  Eppasg  Forest ; — ^following 
die  hounds  all  day  longf«-^ta  respectful  distances^-Hretumiag  home  ia 
the  evening  with  die  bias  ofsotbing  but  bisbatf  hm  hunting  whip,  and 
his  horse — ^not  to  mentfena  partiott  of  hob  nether  person ; — nod  fiaUlimy 
die  day  by  jmning  dM  Lady  Mayoress's  ball  at  the  Mansion-honae ; — 
if  the  reader  has  not  done  ail  dus  when  a  boy,  I  will  not  tantaliae  hifli 
by  expatiating  on  the  'superiority  of  those-  who  have.  And  if  he  kas 
done  it,  I  nei^  not  tell  him  that  he  has  no  c^me  |o  envy  his  ficiend 
who  escaped  with  a  flesh-wound  from  the  fight  of  Waterloo— for  tbetw 
ia  not  a  pin  to  choose  between  them ! 

I  have  litde  to  tdOl  the  reader  in  regard  to  London  exdusivdy* 
this  month:  which  is  lucky,  because  I  have  left  myself  less  th^ 
no  space  at  all  to  tell  it  in*  I  must  mention,  however,  that  now  is 
heard  in  her  streets,  the  prettiest  of  all  the  cries  whidi  are  peculiar  to 
them— ^  Come  buy  my  primroses  r->-4ind  but  for  which,  the  Londoima 
would  have  no  idea  that  Spring  was  at  hand.  Now,  spoiled  chiUreo 
make  ''fools''  of  their  manias  and  papaa^*-whieh  is  but  fair,  seeing 
that  the  said  mamaa  and  papas  return  the  oompUment  during  all  the 
■cat  of  the  year. — ^Now,  not  even  a  sceptical  apprentice  but  is  rdi* 
giously  persuaded  of  the  merita  of  Go(M^*Friday,  and  the  propriety  of 
its  being  so  called — since  it  procures  hhn  two  Sundays  in  die  week  in-* 
slead  of  one.r«i^inaUy,t-Now,  exhibitions  of  paintings  court  the  public 
attenUon,  and  obtain  it,  in  every  quarter ;-— on  the  principle^  I  s«ppoae» 
that  the  eye  has,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  a  natural  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  the  colours  of  the  Spring  leaves  and  flowers,  and  rather 
than  not  meet  with  them  at  ail,  it  is  content  to  find  them  on  painted 
canvass! 


THE    BITTE&   BANK.      A   BALLAD. 
BY    T.   CAMPBELL. 

Thb  lUtttr  Bann  from  Uoagaiy 
Came  bac^  renowoM  in  ajroM, 

But  Koroing  jou^  of  chLvaliy 
And  lore  and  jadiea'  ch^fins. 


Wluis  otbar  kwghlaM4  mvelt*  he 
Wa»  wnp^  in  ihovghu  of  gloom, 
.  Jj^ad  in  Vieiifia'#  hp6(elfie 
Slow  [laced  bis  lonely  room. 
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4    • 

Tliere  •ntcr'd  one  whose  face  he  knew» — 

W^ost.vaiQf|.h#.«vw  eifw^'t    «. 
He  <m  at  mass,  had  liaten'a  ia,  • 
In  the  holy  house  of  pra^r. 

Twas  the  Abbot  of  Su  lamei'j  mpdU^ 

A  fresh  and  &ir  old  man  :  • 
His  reyerend  air  arrested  even 

The  gloomy  Rltcer  Baiin 


But  seeing  with  .iiun  an  ancient  dame   . 


ntoame   .   '  '-' 

Gome  clad  iiScotdi  attire,         '  * 1  '''''     * 

The  Hitter's  colour  went  and  eame,  ^  * 

Amlladdheepoke  ittim»i'»^'     '*    "^  "^  -'    '  '^'  -  '- 

«HftlntiTwofherthatwasiiiyWc,    '' 
Name  BOi  her  name  to  me'p  i  i^  ii    'i    .  /   ,  . 

I  wiak  at  blotted  fro«inrf>bmiiv3         "* 
Art  floor  }T-4ake  alms^  and  fleeu^' - 

'<  Sir  Knighly*  the  abbot  intefpofod, 
**  Thia  oaae  your  eor  dwinrta^.  ■ 

lAndthe  crone  ciied,  with  a  cross  eoolofod  I.  , 


*"    •( 


In  Votk.I^er  trembling  hfiqbda a ':«»* 


i.  ,.         '     .       ..«.       .  :      --  .T—   r^^-^-s-O.-TTR^-^'^''         .'    ^».i, 


t 


''  RememboK,  each,  hit  senten^  waits  i 

And  he  that  siiaJl  rebut  . 
Sweet  Mercjr's  suit,  ou  him  the  gates 

Of  Merey  shall  be  shut. 

You  wedded  undispensed  by  Church, 

Your  eousin  Jane  in  Spring  ;— ' 
In  Autumn,  when  you  went  to  seamh 

For  chttvriimen's  jiafdoning. 

Her  house  denounced  your  nSaernage-band, 

Betrothedfaer  to  DelOtey, 
And  the  ting  yon  tput  upon  her  hand 

Wa^wrenonM  byfatee^nsnyi  • 

Thaniwept  jour  June  upoh  *mr  t^eek; 

CiyinsL  <  Heip  me»  aursc^  to  fleii ' 
To  my  fiowel-fiano^a  ffihwmigan  hiXai'^ 

But  wordanEivcd*«<«ahmo!— -•'  « 

Yott  WMB mot  them;  and 'CfMadicwahreat,      ^> 

By  fool  meaosuor  by  fair^  . 
To-mocrow  jnoming  was  to  set 

The  sea{  on  her  despair. 

I  bad  a  son^  a  seft-boirin 
A  ship  at  HartlaM  bav, 

Byhisaidfipomher-cvaet kin  * 
1  bore  my  birdftway. 

To  Scothnd  from  the  Dion's 

Green  myrtle  ahores  we  fled ; 
And  the  Hand  that  yient  theravens 

To  Elijah,  ^ve  us  bvead. 

She  wrole  yoit  %y  my  son,  but  he 

From^Eoghmdaent us  word 
You  had nmeintaaomc ftir eotntrie,' 

In  grief  and  ^oom  he  heard. 

For  they  that  WTohgM  voir,  to  riudar 

Your  wiathi  defamed  my  child; 
And  you— ay,  blush  Sir,  at  youshoVld-- 

Believed,  and  w«f«  bcguikd. 


Ai:     "    h'.I    *' 


Ai 


I  til 
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Toroattithcwc^tfjirtWvrt--"    '    ^ 

But  aa  tt  might  iw*t4>e.  '^'' 

For  wh€n  ihi^  inow-BtdHh  beiA  oUt  rbdf. 
She  bort  a  ho^/Sxr  Baim,        ' 

Who  grew^  as  fair  your  likeness  proof  ' 
As  child  e'^r  grew  like  ttiiM.  * 

Twas  sfnilifiz  on  tlis^t  babe  onemov^' 
While  heath  Mooth'd  on  the  mdbr» 
*'  'HeV'beaiAjr  straek  young  Lord  Khi^hofn 
As  he  hunted  pakt'ottfidoor: 

Bfife  ^hiinnM  him,  bat  he  nrv^  df  Tane, 
And  roused  his  mother's  prld^ ; 

^hoc«.me  to  us  m  hijh  drsdain, — 
'  And  Where's  the  face/  she  cried, 

*  •^tfcswttch'd  ray  bey  to' wish"  for  one 
So  wretched  for  his  wife  ?*— 
Dost  loTe  thy  htnbatid  }    Know,  ihy  von 
Has  sworo  to  seek  his  \i(h/ 

Her  anger  sore  dtsmay'd  us, 
For  our  mite  was  wearing  scant. 

And,  unless  that  dame  woind  aid  us. 
There  was  none  to  aid  our  want. 

So  I  lold  her,  weeping  bitterly. 
What  all  our  woes  nad  been  ; 

An^^  though  she  was  a  stem  ladie. 
The  tears  stood  iii  her  een. 

'And  she  housed  us  both,  when,  cheeifully. 

My  child  to  her  had  sworn. 
That  eren  if  made  a  widow,  she 
Would  never  wed  Enghom."— 

~  H^re  paused  the  nurse,  and  then  beg^n 

The  abbot,  standing  by  t 
'   ^  Three  months  iigo  a  wounded  man 

To  our  abbey  came  to  die. 

He-  heaid  me  long,  with  ghastir  eyes 
And  hand  obdurate  dench'd. 

Speak  of  the  worm  that  never  dies. 
And  the  fire  that  is  not  qtiench^d. 

Atjait  t|y  what  this  scroll  attests 

He  left  atonement  brief. 
For  years  of  anguish  to  the  breasts 

His  gttih  had  wrung  with  grief.' 

*  There  lived,'  he  said,  •  a  fkir  young  dame 
Beneath  my  mother's  roof, 

I  loVed  her,  but  against  my  flame 
Her  puri^  was  proof. 

I  ^BignM  repentance,  frtendship  pure;' 
That  mood  she  did  not  check. 

But  let  her  husband's  tnitiiature 
Be  copied  from  her  neck;' 

As  mettiftta  search  him;  iny  deceit 
Took  cai«  t«i  Htm  was  bdme 

Nought  buY  hfe  ^ettrrc^  counteifett, 
And  Jane'a  repotted' scorn. 


The  iim^^ry  ^tok ; ,  $\^^  waj^fi'  wiM^  r 

My  slave  came  Ofick  and  lied  , 

^  Wt^^efer  X  xi^iUi'd;  4ie  qU^d  hecxUd* 

And  swooned,  apfl  afl  but  ^ied.    ..* 

I.fclt  J)W,/teft!8  fi)r*e4W4f4ty«w.,     :,. 

Quench  iio\mj  ^^uone,  but  fttir; ., 
The  very  bate  I  bore  her  mate  .  .^ 

Increased  my  love  for  her. 

Fame  ^14-  us  of  hU  gloiy^  while 
'  Spy  liusb'd  the  &ce  of  Jane ; 
Aud  wbiltt  «he  bless'd  his  oame«  her  smile 
Struck  fire  into  my  braiuj 

No  fei^rs  could  damp ;  I  reach'd  the  camp. 

Sought  out  its  cbampioQ ; 
And  itmy  broad^woxd  fail'd  at  last,    r  ■ 

Twa^  lonjB^  and  weU  laid  on. 

Thi«.  VEOiii>d'a  my  meed>  my  aamo'f  Kinghom» 

My  foe  '8  tha  JElitter  Bann.' 

The  waCex  to  his  lips  was  borne* 

And  we  shrived  the  dying  man. 

He  died  not  till  you  went  to  fight 

The  Turks  at  Warradein ; 
But  I  see  my  tale  has  changed  you  pale." 

The  abbot  went  for  wine  ^  j 

And  brought  a  little  page  who  poor'd 

It  out,  and  knelt  anasmiled : — 
The  stuun'd  knight  saw  himself  restored 

To  childhood  m  his  child. 

And  stoop'd  and  caught  him  to  his  breast, 

Lau|jh'd  loud  aad  wept  anon. 
And  with  a  shower  of  kisses  press'd    ' 

The  darling  litdb  one.  • 

"  Aad  where  went  Jane  P'— ."  To  a  nupnery,  Sir- 
Look  not  again  so  pale*- 

Kio^^na'a  old.  dajne  grew  harsh -k>-iien'' — 
"  And  has  she  ta'eu  the  veil  ?">^   - 

'«  Si^4own,  Sir/'  aaid  the  priesK  'f  1  Hr 

Rash  words." — ^They  sat  all  three* 
And  the  boy  play'd  with  the  knighi'a.bvoad  star. 

As  he  kept  him  on  his  knee. 

'*  Think  ere  you  ask  her  dwelli9g*{Jac9^" 

The  abbot  further  said  ; 
^*  Time  draws  a  veil  o'er  beauty's  fa^e 

More  deep  than  cloister's  %|Siade.     ^ 

Gri^  may  have  made  her  what  yoii  €an 

Scarce  love  perhaps  for  life."*— 
''  Huahy  abbot,"  cried  the  Hitter  fianqi, 

*'  Or  tell  me  where 's  my  wife." ,  ' . 

The.  priest  xuidul  two  doors  thai  hid 

The  iim'-s  adjacent  roofD> 
And  there  a  lovely  w<>iaan  stood^  i .   •  H 

Tears  bathed  he^  beaut/s  falowi->/\ 

One  moo^enf  may  with  hUsa  JM^y  ,  t    - 

Unniunber'd  hours  of  p4ii>>  ■    < 
Such  >was  the  thioh  «nd  ^utfial  spl^  •. ,  ^ 

Of  the  Knight  embsaping  Ja9C..     . 


/ 
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ON    THB    MODERN   SPANISH   THfiATKB,*   MO>   f 

- ,  ZJeciiiKr  of  tie  Ancient  The^re* 
H«irsvx»  pttiifM  91  mmy  be  to  a<&iiowledg«,  hms^ 


and  capable  of  addi^^  fteA  florjr  to  liimMiiii^vliafte  hete-tli^  first 
to  desert  the  pMb  i»ldch  reason  nd  pbilnifiphj  siMyitr^  a^  to  per- 
▼ertdie tasie  o^tke  multitude»«fcr  peoni^  Co.lomr  »  thii  tmin  nf 
iMMTelty.  I    .         .        . 

WesiMdttseeieeiwMdyhoiirfthis  ep|plies,in  Aseesebefaee  na»  The 
mostettiMet'Spaiiish  imme.  (swee  Baqps  aad  <^aseilaso  JBywieed 
•tiie  flattonal  Ayme  by  tlie  hapfy  kytodttetiea  ol!  lud^m  ustto)  ewse 
net  tmiydisiiegaaabed  €or  ilie  d^icacy  end  enUiaaty  eif  iheif .  i^Micep 
tioM/  b«r«t  tfae-esBM  ciaie  emiied  a  nein^yeeliset  leftgnift,  -een  «k- 
pMSsive,  end'  bahaoaioasi     SeiioitM»>e]OM»  of  expnsssii^  eioeily 


wbeS'tbiv  eonoeived  stsoegly^  and  abwndent-  lis  die«.!resoiii0BB»  dfj 
disieiaoB  «bie'4MBdafaiy:.snodo.of  gftviag  irigsttr  tOvii.ooiieeptioii»  wbkh 
jgenerdly  iias  bo  otber  eflbot  ^on  tO'iAseere  and  mfceMf  il«  Heir 
poetry  did  oot  coBsist  in  die  neobaeidal  arrai^eBieBli  ^f  ««»srdiir  wx  in 
tbe  iiynraetrical  diatribotion  of  cadences ;  it  was  to  be.  Joped:  ill  tbssr 
ideas,  Tseollectionsy  and  sensatidns,  in  the  afiectjontattd  jpaasioiMLsrhsrh 
tbcy  soBght  to  create,  and  whidi  tbey  did  create.  AU  ijbie  pevp^  epbte- 
dour,  Bnd  mnsic  of  their  versification  were  the  mere  omsHi^m^mUi^ 
they  put  oBBfter  the  essential  part  of  their  poetry  ,wa4  eon|^Bledr''Be 
the  artist  makes  smoothness  and  polish  the  last  pari  of  bis  tahosr. 
To  obuin  so  great  a  result,  how.ever,  requires  a  genius. mm^craoive 
than  frugal  nature  concedes  to  many.  .     .  <     ^ 

Thejuvenile  compositions  of  Don  Luis  de  Goqgomib'Spdeli^Fe  #11 
his  roSMmces,  excited  hi^  expectations ;  and  though  4hey  dad.«Dt 
indicsse  env  extraordinary  imreQiiveness^  yet  their  idiscpreced  w  fB&n- 
SinsBl  whiidi  angured  highly  for  their  andioiVi  All  tbst  WiiS'#09seaaTy» 
was  a  diligsnt  study  of  the  classics  to  refio^  jiis  tastOi  ##45^^  IsfBc 
of  years  to  eorrect  his  inexperience.  He  waairsiBsrkeMa(fQi:.the  hsHpy 
choiee  of  his  subyscts»  the  ftcility  and  graee'erith  which  ^fa^.  toc^Med 
them»  BBd  the  flexibility  of  his  ver8e»  wlueb  proclaimed  hjmii^  the 
psrson  destined  td  nuse  it  to  perfection*  Who  would  heveeuppoecd 
Aat  this  ptomisiBg  writer  would  have  been  the  founder  of\.that  per- 
ve«^ed  school  wbidi  first  adulterated  the  poetry*  nnd  idtimately  ooca* 

■  «■        >    I    ■      I  I   ■■         I         I  I        I        <  I    I      I         l«    ■■■ 11    ■«■■■  ■       ■■       ,t,    Wi^— .^^IM^M^.— Ifci^N^MW^— yy^P^^l^^^fc^ 


*  Ths  pnaent  arfide  his  been  tent  us  by  one  of  the 
gplisMi  irtiterf  on  the  ttafe,  who  hat  sought  in  Einf land  SB  ^ylawi  Sf^ast  ths 
m^bf  iMPdes  of  the  mort  <<  nbsolnte  king/* 

f  Don  ImU  de  Gcngora  y  Argostf  was  bora  In  Cordova,  Jtily  llth,  1568,  and 
died  there  May  96th,  1627.  Hla  family  was  IBiMlrioaty  and  Ua  father  was  long 
one  of  the  governors  of  his  nattre  dty.  After  aosspMag  Us  studies  at  flila»aara 
wl&  great  d]StiAe^o%  ha  resided  at)  Madrid  many  7iaf9»in>tte  heat  aott«|r»  ^^'^ 
the  patraaMS  of  the  Dnhe  of  Lerma  aad  the.  Jdaxqness  de  Siete-Yglenaa — both  &• 
ffonritesof  Philip  IV.  (n  his  forty-fifth  year  hte  embraced  the  profession  of  an  eccle- 
siastic, and  was  made  chaplain  to  the  Dnke,  nis  |>atron,  who  also  made  Mm  a  pi«- 
bendary  hi  the  cathedral  of  Cordom.  Fatigued  With  lbs  g^sty  and  iliilpaftoa  of 
the  capital,  he  retired  tU«heS«  ■  Oigiia  is  tegaaded  n  Apaia  «»  the  AMMder  of 
the  schoel  of  pmrisu  (cnUeuamnmi^  .aadia  this  respect  poaaesaes  a  &Ul  eelrhrity. 
iUnongat  has  most  distinguiBhed  disciples  are  Villamediana,  Rosas.  Paravidao,  and 
Tamayo.  It  shoold  be  obsenred  that  the  romances  and  some  of  tiie  Kghtcr  pieces 
which  Goocora  wrote  in  Ms  jtmth,  are  te  ftom  detsrtlSg  ths  snatAftma  which  ia 
eomasoaly  lanached  agalaat  his  c^hir  osapesilioas. 
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sioned  tbe  decadence  of  Spasirii  literature  ?  Gongora^  to  a  Tivacity  the 
most  ezceaatve*  unhed  a  self-love  great  witbout  example.  The  first 
appteiises  imosieaied  Yarn  {  he  thoi:^  that  he  stood  alone  amongst 
poem,  and  frosty  abandoned  htmself  to  all  the  pertk  of  such  a  convic- 
tion. He  wvoto  withont  meamve  and  wkfaout  correetaon ;  and  instead 
of  ianwoving  he  manMslty  retrograded.  As  die  applause  he  had  re- 
ceived arose  from  other  motives  than  he  had  conceived ;  as  they  were 
leaa  the  reirards  for  vrlnt  he  had  done,  than  inoeniivw  to  higher  perfor- 
nanoes^— -ao,  vdien  tho  hi^Ms  he  had  exeked  were  itissipated  by  the 
nc^ligenea  of  hia  manner  and  the  degradation  of  bb  taste,  they  were 
ehaa^ed  iaito  erkiciama  and  censures.  Other  writeta»  lens  vatnaad  aa)f- 
altac^ed  than  G^gora,  would  have  opened  their  eyes  at  this  dia«^  in 
tbe  pablic  aentiment,  and  would  have  felt  that  tml.aod  peraevetanee 
woretheonlymeansofreoonqiieringalostrepiitatioii;  butioGo^l^a 
it  produced  no  other  efihet  dum  to  exasperate  him  against  a  senaence 
which  his  presunption  denounced  as  unjust.  But  great  as  his  blind- 
neaa.waa,  it  could  not  prevent  hia  discerning  the  dcmgerotts  shoals  qn 
which  hia  fiJse  taste  was  continually  throwing  him.  The  lyric  poetry 
of  Spntn  huaated  at  that  time  of  productions  so  perfect  in  form  and  so 
exquishe  in  taate,  that  they  might  be  regarded  as  finished  models  and 
standards  by  which  to  estimate  the  character  of  any  new  writer :  such  were 
the  eciegnea  of  Garcitaso  and  Balbuera,  the  canxons  and  epistles  of 
Rioja,  the  Regies  of  Herrera,  the  sonnets  of  Arguijo,  the  .satires  of  the 
Argenaotu)  the  bdlads  of  Villegas,  the  epigrams  of  Baltasar  del  Akaanr, 
and  a  great  many  other  contributors  to  the  national  poetical  wealth. 
Every  candidate  for  the  laurel  in  these  respective  paths,  was  ealled 
yggm  ta'ron  thoaame  race,  and  attain  at  least  to  the  same  goaL 

How  Ibw  are  capable  of  such  an  exertion  t  Gongora  wanted  the 
power,  and  hi  the  end  bis  firequent  failures  undeceiv^  him.  Hs  dis«. 
navered  the  inutility  of  any  longer  following  a  path  which  would  not 
carry  him  more  than  half  way  on  his  career,  and  that  it  was  eoatev  to 
find  out  a  short  cut  than  to  struggle  on  to  the  end.  On  a  sudden  he 
abandoned  hia  former  style,  and  adopted  another,  which  was  entirdy.fais 
owuv^f  hideed  the  name  of  style  can  be  applied  to  an  untnteliigi|>le 
gibberish,  a  mete  idle  aoeumulation  of  soundang  words,  devoid  <tf  any 
rational  meaning.  The  most  extravagant  aentiments^the  moat  abanrd 
metaphars  die  moat  violent  inversions,  were  not  however  entirely  able 
todostaoy  the  inasiey  and  smoothness  of  bis  verses,  in  consequ^ce  of 
tie  MMund  flexMSty  of  the  language  in  which  be  wrote.  A  true  C|ag- 
liodijtro  in  poetry,  he  bent  all  his  efforts,  and  wasted  all  the  beat  yearaof 
Ills  Ijife,  to  pass  ofTfor  gold  of  the  finest  quality,  that  wh[ch  he,  better 
than  any  one  else»  knew  to  be  despicable  alchymy. 

Vulgar  readers  admired  enthusiastically  this  poetical  apostasy  of 
Oongora;  and  the  very  excess  of  his  boldness  they  ascribed  to  the 
greatness  of  his  genius.  At  tliat  time  the  mania  of  rhvming  was  pre- 
▼alsnt  in  Spaii  :  nobles  and  plebeians  were  infected  with  it,  and  every 
thing  like  jndicieus  and  tasteful  composition  waa  despised.  To  the  eyes 
of  a  careral  observer,  Madrid  presented  a  singular  appearance,  not  a 
little  increased  by  the  recoUection  of  the  state  of  the  Spanish  court 
duMg  dM  two  preceding  reigns.  Under  Philip  II.  it  was  sombre 
and  terrific  ;  under  his  iaAecile  spiccaaawr.it  was  tranquil  and  regular. 
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Philip  IV.  on  die  contrary,  inisSt6  ft  the  ««&e  ttgMkdtij  Mid  ^ksBWe ; 
or  more  correctly  speaking,  the  mirfisters  who  govertied  ill  his  iiaine^ 
kept  him  immersed  in  dissipation,  in  order  that  he  mfrglit  nev«r  devote 
himself  to  the  interests  of  the  pnblic.  But  the  yoikng  prince,  ^ougli 
indolent  and  unfitted  for  political  pursuits,  was  nevertheleas  not  witfaont 
understanding.  With  a  gentle  disposition — affiible  ih  hii  intercoorse 
— ^fond  of  the  arts,  and  not  without  a  talent  for  poetiy — vt  was  ao  evi- 
dent from  an  early  age  that  his  inclinations  were  in  Ikvour  of  a  private 
,  life,  tiiat'i^y  iiemov^d^fi^otii  hifb  <ev^  subject  w4iich  i«quirM  any 
severe  '^pplibafbn'  br  iaty  «ti<M!g  Omental  exertfon.  What  more  could 
'  £bese  ambilSoiis  and  powerful  p^rson^  desire  ?  It  was  easy  for  diem  to 
'  jilease  him  and  to  please  diemftehres.  The  natidtifll  ^heerfitlneBa  was 
ferilred,  the  public  spectacles  were  increased,  and  all  the  ifjotivA  of 
p6Jpu1ar  ^admiration  greatly  multiplied*  The  deadened  genkis  of  the 
countiy  was  quickened  again  to  life  by  academies  and  contmversies.  AD 
who  had  any  distinction  in  the  literary  world  wei^  summoned  to  the 
p^SLce,  and  were  placed  at  their  monarch's  side,  graced  With  honours  land 
rewards.  In  the  palace,  likewise,  was  erected  a  splendid  theatre,  where 
were  represented  the  most  famous  comedies  in  the  Spanish  drama,  and 
others  wei-e  written  and  acted  there  for  the  delight  of  the  monareh  poet 
and  his  friends.  There  were  also  given  in  succession  a  splendid  series 
of  balls,  to  which  were  invited  all  the  gaiety  and  beauty  of  the  restless 
capital.  The  chivalrous  courtesy  of  pest  times  was  revived,  and  the  fair 
sex  once  more  assumed  their  supremacy  in  all  its  plenitude. 

Having  already  said  that  Philip  sometimes  indulged  in  Verset-mnking, 
it  is  ahnost  idle  to  add  that  his  courders  did  the  same,  and  that  the  eon* 
tagion  extended  even  to  the  followers  of  the  court.  What  at  fiffst  was 
adulation,  soon  became  a  fashion,  and  af^rwards  a  necessity^  Htttdly 
a  sitn][^!e  squire  Wab  to  be  found  in  Madrid  whose  mornings  wet^  not 
occupied  in  penning  "  Sonnets  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow,*'  to  be  vedted 
at  the  Tertullia  in  the  evening.  All  this  diminished  the  dfflMdties  of 
the  art,  or  rather  of  the  trade  of  rhyming,  to  the  infinite  t¥ibe  of  tersi« 
fiers — inviti  Minervft ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  seasoAable  than  tiie 
theory  of  OongOra,  whose  single  rule  was  to  disregard  aA  fcAes.  Hence 
£he  marvellous  rapidity  Vfn&i  wfiich  the  contagion  spread,  and  the 
lity  of  all  the  efforts  made  by  sensible  men  to  stay  its 
Amongst  th&se,  the  most  strenuot^n  defender  of  the  cause  of  taste  -was 
the  mysterious  Tome  de  Burguiilos,  who  attacked  the  puHiti  witib  the 
arms  of  ridicule.  This  was  the  name  by  Which,  aeeording  to  sdme^ 
Lope  de  Vega  disguised  himself  when  he  gave  loose  to  his  merry 
humours.  But  neidier  BurguilloB,  nor  Quevedo,  iior  any  of  the  anta^ 
gonists  of  innovation,  obtained  their  ends ;  and  the  edntest  ended  in  com*' 
municating  not  a  little  bf  the  contagion  to  themselves. 

Tliis  complete  victory  over  good  taste  and  reason  animated  the  GaJi«- 
gorists  so'highly,  that  ^ey  hnmediately  invaded  and  made  themselves 
mksters  of  the  wliote  literaty  republic.  Poets  and  prose-writers  were  aH 
equally  affected  :  all  were  touched  With  the  evil ;  and  he  whose  style  vras 
^he  most  inflated,  wta  regarded  as  the  most  subKtne, — sublime  and 
obscure  being  synonimous  tehns  in  the  dialect  of  that  age. 

The  drama  was  miable  'to  escape  from  the  epidemie,  especidly  as 
from  its  very  nature  it  is,  more  than  any  other  art,  bvoiight  into  ckise 
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ecMitact  with  the  abenatioiift  of  public  taste*  The  stage  k  notioidy  a 
loinror  which  reflects  our  fealures>  but  it  is  an  echo  which  repeats  our 
Acceats.  Comic  dialo^^ue  must  alwiqrs  be  &shioaed  from  the  aociety 
which  it  represents*  If  (he  coxcombs  of  Paris  had  not  affected  in  their 
language  a  squeamish  delicacy,  it  i&  certain  that  Marivaux  would  not 
have,  wvitten  in  so  mannered  a  s^le,  and  that  his  proselytes  would  not 
have  so  long  oondnued  to  debase  the  inheritance  of  Moliere  with  their 
wretched  alfectadons. 

At  this  time  was  esqpeUed  from  Spanish  dramatic  literatiirey  that  natifr- 
nd  ease  with  which  Lope  de  Vega,  So]is»  and  Moreto,  treated  even  the 
•moat  difficult  subjects,  without  dimiaishii^  the  delicacy  of  diepr  ooncep- 
tionsy  or  the  inimitable  harmony  of  their  rhyme ;  and  in  their  stead  weie 
substituted  the  most  elaborate  afiectation,  the  most  puerile  mets^hysic^ 
and  tlie  most  inexcusable  extravagance.  Even  the  plots  of  the  drama, 
or  the  ArgumentoSf  felt  the  effects  of  this  miserable  coxcombry. 
Facts  the  least  probable,  and  the  production  of  which,  on  the  stage,  was 
wholly  unprofitable  to  the  community,  obtained  the  preference  over  all 
others.  Whenever  they  were  deficient  in  wildness  and  extrava^^apce, 
the  defect  was  supplied  by  the  introduction  of  sundry  improbable  and 
exaggerated  episodes.  There  was  a  kind  of  fatalism  or  irresistible  im- 
pulse, which  hurried  the  unhappy  authors  to  the  summit  of  extravagance. 
They  were  obliged  to  look  about  for  personages  to  deliver  the  follies 
they  wrote,  and  were  driven  (at  least  tliose  who  wished  to  be  consistent 
in  dieir  extravagance)  to  construct  fables  capable  of  admitting  the  intro- 
duction of  such  personages.  This  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  irregularities  which  prevailed,  and  the  reason  why  history 
was  falsified  in  its  leading  facts,  and  well-known  occurrences  ;  why  the 
customs  and  manners  of  widely-separated  people  were  confounded  to- 
gether ;  and  why  the  grossest  faults  in  geography  and  chronology  were 
comnodtted  without  number.  The  only  object  of  the  writers  seemed  to 
be«  to  give  free  current  to  the  pen,  and  to  scribble  over  a  certain  quan- 
tity, of  paper.  One  poet  went  so  far  as  to  produce  in  the  same  comedy 
three  mymological  divinities,  a  Capuchin  friar,  a  duchess  of  Cyprus,  and 
a  number  of  miners  from  the  Sierra  de  Francia.  At  the  sylege  of  I'roy 
one  author  introduces  artillery,  and  another  makes  Charlemagne  drinjk 
chocolate.  The  licentiousness  at  last  reached  so  far,  that  even  words 
themselves  were  not  safe  from  violence ;  and  whenever  they  did  not 
suit  the  rhyme  or  the  metre,  they  were  mutilated  so  as  to  fit  ^t,  or  else 
others  were  invented  so  strai^,  that  we  have  not  even  at  .the  present 
day  discovered  their  signification : 

Entieades.Fahto  lo  que  voi  dedendo  ?— 
Toma  ai  k>  enteadio.-yrMieDtes  Fabio  i 
j^ue  yo  8oi  quien  lo  d^go,  y  no  lo  entiendo, 

Soneio  de  Tome  de  Burgtdl!ot» 

C*  Do  you  undeasstand  what  I  am  saying  to  you,  Fabius  V — "  Yes, 
Thomas,  1  understand  it." — "  You  lie,  Fabius ;  for  even  I,  who  am  tell- 
ing it  to  you,  do  not  understand  it  myself.") 

Thus  it  may  be  seen,  that  the  Castilian  language  was  not  the  least 
sufierer  in  this  invasion  of  literary  Vandalism.    Xet  it  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  tibat  there  were  not  amongst  the  dramatists,  as  well 
•  M  the  lyjiata,  writers  who  endeavoured  .to  neutudize  the  fatal  effect 

z  it 
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of .  tlii»  oontAgiQ;i<<  The>'«>^'^>:<?*f(opqM')M^)yQ  nUtefiptcsd  it,..ai^  sue* 
eeeded,  at  for  ««  p;^V5W.*PW^^Wvi.,U  .Hwy> b^^oW^P^  ii^;fi^* 
TOO,  thai  whUst  4>e  deH4Qdft.^Q.<f»early,,al),.lM«.jbnii)iar  cpVfYe^Ktfv  ^^ 
whoto  Byst^t  jpf  T^/^Wj.i^ivi  pjiftfipfo.  ,t}vB  jnoiuiU  othjf  f^qwn^.the 
most  cwttins  (94r«;«aa«^  j9i>,  tQpngpr^,.  Mi^d>  UU.  MIqw^^^j^  he  himself 
feH  into  ^4f|l  ffl^''aM?^g9^c9iit^Uefi..Ji^  aQWg))t  to  ideyatfi  his  style.  In 
his  heroic  comedies  still  greater  opportmiity  was  afforded  for  this  bad 
ta9i»:;jW^9f;PW^]^ti^ia^m  *fiTO.roqT?'il[iqg}i9e»J;,||xpfes8ioiiB  ^d 
pdtdpou^.l^ypi^hQl^s)  ^^  i^*  ,flU  dtie  ppodi*ctioi^  .pf  .Jjjsj  c^ntfii^pprwi^ 
}miyl^gedMr^;r  •JIt,p^(e^,«lpfP8Jtjin;^^blp  t\^t  the;wAitw;(Rr,tje..Pfl»ii 

2iii  jfeiiH.  §iii^uyfif,y,b^piedra  6  ci  Cattilh  4c  tuid^lfrid»^M^  fi|Qu]i4 
lMiv&i9ddc9s^j^  (^c^.vs  pne  (oChi^  moatcekbr^^dpliys,  Affsarrr,  .. . 

'    ♦-    /    -->,  Qv^hs^  oof fido/iarv;<rooB  el  iiie(i)U>i"     -f  <'T).iij  !•«''•   ■-* 
and  Icftb^  hiin^e' ^thilM  -described  one  of  his  characters-^^'^lMri^hiWfdlr 

'  Whatever  b«  thi;  ^nature  ^  poetical  licenee,  tt  ce^iaihlfoilght  ait 
to  extend  to  the  converaiofi  of  iSoIns  into  a  difay«-hot«ei'^or'C<i>''tlib 
ibniil^e  trand^rtation  of  a  liarmless  distriet  of  Gerttiany  to^dieflufiUer 
sliores  of  thi^  Vf  editerranean.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  ]tt»  !4«Mr/{aep^ 
niifitakni  ib  *v»^tch,  returning  to  the  infkncy  of  the  Spanish  drania^  wift 
producing  on  the  stage  the  mysteriei  of  the  earlier  poets^  'lf^^feiittitt''tb 
the-  Stiddards  of  the  17th  century,  the  same  rha^isodi^s'  wlwBi  t^ere 
scarcMy  tolerated  by  their  predecessors  of  the  15ibt  JnMiieii  'are 
personified  all  the  virtues  and  the  vices :  real  disputes  arn^k^t  vp*^  ^ 
most  abfirtract  questions :  moral  entities  are  confoomled  ^tttli'iM'beadlgjky 
made  to  converse  with  them  and  to  employ  aU  die  preciso  'Old  Irf&md 
terms  of  the  new  dialect ;  and  in  order  that  nothing  Mi^  W>ii%iicing>ct> 
complete  these  dramatic  monsters,  the  poet  took  eavrt^'infafidubeboMe 
one  tohtt  the  part  of  the  traitor  and  another  thatofthe^OM^  ifDhe^Mkwvs 
intended  to  represent  avarice,  the  other,  faUthftod  ^  dt^MkfhmAs  H  i>Let 
if  be  her6  observed  as  some  evidence  of  the  stat^  iff  e(mupCed).'tuMil, 
that  these  Autoi  Sacramentalet  of  Calderon,  and  his  hti^  o(mfdikt\*m^ 
the  ofdy  pieces  which  had  the  honour  of  being  a^ted  bcfbrentlkei  T<M 
family  in  the  court  theatre,  whilst  his  beautiftd  eomediea  '4e  fkLffOfyik- 
pada  (of  ordinary  }aS^)  remained  in  the  obscturity  of  hia  dcfeffe^m^  secMiad 
only  as  aliment  to  vulgar  curiosity.  In  aflertimes,  CaJderUn  disdla^cd 
quidities  so  brilliant,  and  merit  so  intrinsic,  that  the  seveieiid  hmdmck 
overlooked  these  fenlts  in  its  admiration  of  his  numerous  uid'sCirpaafcing 
beauties.  There  is  a  level  in  the  literary,  as  wdl  as  m^m  p(lliti<$al 
balance.  It  is  enough  that  l!he  sum  of  excellence  ihoold  Mndgh^wn 
that  of  defect.  But  how  are  w«  to  excuse  the  defesctaof  those  who 
have  only  a  spark  of  excellence  to  oppose-  against  tiie*  fluent  aad  se- 
vere censure  of  criticism? — such  an  iiyudidous  lenity,  instead  of  contri- 
buting to  the  advancement  of  the  arts,  would  only  tend  to  perpetuate 
their  degradation. 

With  the  death  of  Calderon,  the  decline  and  ruin  of  the  ancient 
Spanish  drama  was  completed.  He  was  the  only  writer  who  maintained 
it  in  its  old  splendour.  From  that  event  to  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  we 
rarely  find  a  single  production  which  is  worth  being  mentioned.     The 
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deser^Mf^stage'  wiii  left  "b  th^  faetf  teei'dt  of  ti^  tihin^^  ^orance  ?  and 
wft»oiit  ^e6&cy  t^  te^^^r^fi^  ^tho^tf  M^ui^n^Oi^  jtidg^^,  fBe  wildest 
lUia  illti^^ffifii^iti^'»oiftib](Wr«k^^'«h  ^k^iikktoiey  (or  lacer 

^V6iU9>%Y^ydc«iled^te'^^^Uft5<W!Oai'HW^  ii«d  not 

bftheibg^. 

ThUHihg  ^hcT  bng  M^  of  thb  memorable  8thi^Ui^#)^  m  itMny  gfeteve 

iml^^  wei^  dkctnsed,  tW  t^datres  Hn^t^  db^d^  dk''^«»6Ertedi     The 

Mttises  itfe'tod  tlteid  tb  encomiter  fh^  perife^PMrfleJ Wd^tti*  Aebl**  to 

fc^  heard  amidiit  the  dih  of <^V3  idksensioH.    'Tll^^>€^^,'V^bli  ili^'tlJe 

Vn^^m  of  Spate  ott  thfe^  irow  o*"  Philip  V:,  wak  hftfve^y^^^teJMrii^aMeib  Ate 

national  arts.    Thi^  fbrexgn  prince»  whom  the  hsLyhh^i  tiiiner  tt^ti^ld^tb 

naturalize,  had  exactly  devdijiped  himself  during  the  latter  years  of  hb 

grandfather's  reign,  when  a  erafty  female  thougftt^  it/neoessary  to  cover 

with  Aet  vail  of  systenalic  bypocriay,  the  acaadal  ofHiffpgfc'COiiffliilMnny. 

Neither  by  education  nor  inclination  did  Philip  b^Aoisg  Ao  thft.  fw»9V 

406  ofIioui6;XIV.:  indoknt,  sensual,  ig^rant«  and<sup^rs<ii^t9fl9/^c 

btind  insArumentof  his  rivab*  the  puppet  of  hia  ministeKli  sild|.A#x4&Y^ 

of; htf  confessors  be  was,  of  allmonarchs,  theoneJeasAifitteditOtKYQMf^ 

the  aeeesaities  or  regenerate  the  literature  otSfmin'H^ii^'A^m^ 

from.  Vnticet  whioh  brought  with  it  a  terrible  leosoui  tJkatimghVl^AV^ 

benefited 3pain in iiK>re reeem times.  a    ..         i.   ,         .ir>.M. 

J  FerdiigiBdKVl.^  though  not  possessing  any  gieateK  tident  iiMr'.)efa  ^^ 

jttdiea  tbnaJhis  &lher,  conti!ibut«d»  no.  doubt,  in  some  4i^gc0^  t^  reMiye 

fab  dropping  country^  tha^k^.to  the  long  peaee  whWb  maifli^  biftt^^igxV 

73m  b^Mfioent  ini^ilsa  which  was  given  to  the  arts  w^MH^)^^'^* 

idid  not,  'Jbowever»  «xitind  lo  the  nationsl  drsma*    The«9U))wv0  ^^- 

tioii(o£,the.Jki8g  fcr  uUrimfmtan^  music,  spread  amongstf:th0})a<^]^  of 

Madrid^  land  abaoibed  att  their  attention.    Imoien^ei  ftUtMJ^Al^^l^f^^^ 

-«».tho;^gr«4ddifiGataoaof  the  th^atre oiBuon  RftirQi ikfty^Jf^'^iiXW^^^^'' 

tidn  ^f  tbe:idoflt  celebrated  «>peraa  of  the  d£^,.  l^  thft(f999tjent9fH^^ 

.fiMreigftjsmgenH  wid  with  an  unpandleled  niagQt4i!en^<'  Tb^t  pMbUp 

ifaeatmM^.vwtne  Inft  i6  theis  unhappy  fate,  and  tbe.df«paatift)fiio^tiQlion^.of 

itbir  QH^iiiveve  oonfined  ta  a  few  historical  farced,  ti^itb^^bn}  aM^  ^&l^ 

^a^aii|.f^iac^^hich  belonged  to  their  pi)edece«§oifs,]andt«^ili$^/t9!m»- 

ilafciooa  feom/ltfae  mosti  wretched  Itahan  pieces,. .  Qf  chosen  th«(/9dy. #ffieB 

'whii^.4ilBe  atalt  toieraUe,  were  the  prodiustion  tof  an  Mtlm  vM^  7/9r- 

-tubtdfllbsgrrajnativeofSaragQaa.  .  .,i    . -..    /m'i>:-uI  o^' ^ittHr   . 

I :  Zit.vfas.  reserved  for  the  veign  of  Charles  II W  toi.witBVMfeitb^tfl^yiiHi^  of 

theifipanidi.itheatte,  but  with  an  increased  it)kndDuir».iftl^d  ^  dif^t 

nafettre^nd  ftim  from  those  of  the,  other  braochet  .4Kf  our  in^liom}  H^a- 

tuse.i^.Xo  con8ider)tarefti%  the  obstafiies  wUehwere  ovef ^^Nliey and  <» 

appvcciaito  the^abie  of. the  exf^tions  nec^s&^ry  iQ  comfdet^rsuci^s,  both 

on  the  part  of  autboirs  .und  rul^trs^  vfUl  be  the  su)^iCi«C  anotberriarti^le* 

.noitiifjivi  .• ..'    '.  f  . 


:t  n  I  TfliriaBaiBaiaHiaj  '^ 
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WKltTETf   IN    KOTFT. 

Vamewt  of  natioiis  I  Arts*  prvod  eiral 

Upon  thy  pyramid  I  »tatio, 
Whue  the  sun  flings  his  beams  of  fire 

Oyer  thy  desolated  land. 
Now,  far  as  the  strainM  eye  can  scan, 

A  sandy  ocean  sleeps  around. 
Nothing  speaks  out  onhrlng  man 

Sare  me  and  mtne*-4there  is  no  souod 

Of  aught  amid  this  solitode 
To  break  the  silence  of  the  waste. 

And  fancy  paints  in  mouniful  mood. 
Wild  visions  of  th'  ideal  past. 

For  now  the  mind  is  left  to  gttess. 

How  fair  was  once  this  wiWemess ; 
As  death  opon  some  kyrefj  frame 

Tdls  life  once  breathed  m  beauty  there. 
That  th^  extinguished  taper's  flame 

Once  flash'd  iu  radiance  on  the  air ; 
Thus  shadowing  forth  from  their  decay 
The  glories  of  a  perish'd  day. 
The  crown  that  gerom'd  thy  awful  brow. 
Thine  arts,  thy  power— where  are  they  now  ! 

No  wandering  Arab  can  be  seen 

Within  the  horizon's  sweep. 
And  I  am  living  'mid  the  scene 

Where  the  ttar'd  Pharaohs  sleet) — 
And  I  am  trampling  o'er  the  deacl. 

Full  fifty  aj^s  vanished  : — 

Those  vanish'd  dead — but  who  were  they  f 
They  pass'd  and  left  no  name : 

Haply  ambition  in  their  day 

Had  never  shewn  the  toiling  way 
To  cheat  posterity  with  fame. 
What  ruin'd  cities  may  be  hid 
Around  this  ioftv  pyramid, 

Whelm'd  in  toe  desert  sand  -, 
In  whose  lon^  streets  the  gazer's  eye 
Once  saw  amid  antiquity 

This  wonder  of  his  land. 
Yet  knew  not  who  had  rear'd  it  high. 
But  guess'd  as  erringly  as  I. 

Yet  the  same  heaven  look'd  out  in  light 

Upon  the  toiling  busy  sight, 
Uprearing  then  its  glorious  brow. 

At  morning's  dawn  as  it  does  now. 

0  Land  of  that  famed  sound  which  hung 
Round  Memnon's  mvstic  shrine  I 

1  gaze  upon  thy  ruins  flung 

Like  wrecks  upon  the  brine. 
1  think  of  Mempnian  chivalry 

Amid  thy  Red-Sea  lost. 

Of  Necho  and  his  swarthy  host, 
Th'  avengers  of  their  destiny 

In  a  long  a(\er-«ge. 
Ofgiant  Tnebcs  that  now  defies 

Tne  waste  of  years  and  human  rage 
Beneath  these  burning  skies : 
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Her  very  wreck9  arc  mighty  slill ; 

The^r  scorn  our  strength  an^  mock  our  skill. 
Here,  in  the  light  of  beauty's  eye 
That  charm'd  mm  with  itB  witchery^  . 

The  Roman  lost  a  world. 
Here  Caeaar^s  mighty  rival  dicMl, 
And,  one  poor  foot  of  earAh  denial'  /  ; 

With  scorn  was  headless  hurl'd^ 
And  he  who  captived  king  and  throne^ 
Had  not  a  grave  to  call  hi^  own. 
Mark,  ye  who  sail  ambition's  tide« 
The  bitter  sum  of  human  pride  I 

But  wherefore  call  tip  ancient  years  f  ► 

£no\igh  within  my  view  appears 

To  minister  to  thought :  / 

The  desolation  reigning  here  ' 
Speaks  to  the  mind  in  accents  clear 

Things  schoolmen  never  taught. 
Behold,  the  horizon's  self  is  clad 
In  a  strange  hue  and  livery  sad. 
Like  th'  impressive  calm  that  reigns 
Mournful  oW  earthquake- riven  plains^ 
That  the  "  mind's  eye"  can  see  full  well. 
But  language  hath  no  ^kill  to  tell ; 
Seeming  to  grieve  the  mighty  day 
Of  its  pass'd  glories  rent  away  5 
Even  tneir  very  record  flown, 
Unwritj  unregister'd,  unknown. 

The  camel  waits  his  lord  below ; 

The  turban'd  guides  my  musings  break  j 
J  must  awa;^— yet  ere  1  go 

One  parUn^  glance  around  me  take. 
Then  bury  'mid  a  Moslem  crew 
This  pyramid's  majestic  view — 
Pane,  tomb,  whatever  thou  art— adien  1  L> 


OUR   TEATRLLINO    MANNERS,   PAST   AND    PRESENT. 

Geneva,  1828. 
Mr.  Editor, — I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  on  what  M.  Simond  has 
recorded  otnous  out  res  Angkds  at  Geneva.  The  picture  which  he  has 
thought  proper  to  give  of  us,  is,  throughout,  a  forced  caricature — false, 
in  many  places,  in  fiict,  and,  in  nearly  all,  in  argument.  If  I  recollect 
right,  the  Edinburgh  Review  notices  this  passage,  bat  only  to  make  one 
part  of  it  the  text  of  a  nnrited  and  tranchant  diatribe  a^nst  that  sullen 
and  sulky  reserve  whico  has  of  late  been  so  distinguished  in  English 
manners.  But  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  ^eyiew  na^  made  the  notice 
of  Mr.  S.'s  work  far  more  agreeable  than  the  booH  reviewed,  by  throw- 
ing his  own  proverbial  brilhancy  over  M.  SiBumd*9  style  and  matter. 
The  Edinburgh  editor,  I  say,  has  gone  off  at  a  tangent  to  the  attach  of  this 
crying  sin  of  our  society,  and  has  taken  no  lurtiier  notice  of  die  very 
undeserved  charge  which  served  as  a  tint  to  give  it  rise.  For  my  own 
IMurt,  in  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make,  t  feel  trit^If  free  from  na- 
tional prejudice.  My  leaning  has  always  been  the  other  way  ;  my  great 
horror  of  exclusiveness  and  John  Bullism  has  driven  me  perhaps  too 
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mudi  jnto  the  pfjppffite  fi)eU)90^    Q^t  1. 9i^^9  >g^  **4he  4evil  Iw  dM," 

and  will  not  ^ny  it  to  niy  cpiHtfi^ffi^n*  .  ■  -    . 

M.  Siinoiid.  M^gfy*  >tb«t  ili»  Mewf yeie  Aeie  alrafB  fiivouHilily  ndlned 
to  the  English^  fian.die  o#MxioD''«ticb  «iLiMed  hetwi^n  them  befine 
the  Kerohitinii^  oetAtikmeA'^  so  ftiaxj  EiigUiAinien  receivuig  a  consiiIer« 
able  put  df  tl^ir  <dcicael!ion  ftt  Geneva,  and'^thus  fonning  jfir^ndahipt 
wlikh  continued  throi^  liib,  and  were  renewedf  as  occaslou  ofi^iedt 
from  time  to  time.'  '  The  aeparatioa  necessiu^^  by  the  aubaeqiiooft  jptii^ 
tical  ^ycnte  was,  he  ^^ys,  fttforig^f  feU,  .  .t*he.<3enn^se.idwBjs  JcuSued 
their  foxmer .predilectk>Qs»  and  wei»  diaUked  by  Kapoleeb  on  Akt'ver^ 
acfiouiAl*    He.  is  seCEirdied  to  have  tiod  *^  ik  fflf*knt'  ir&b  Bkn  An^hu 

BC'^itMnd'th^n  oonturaas  thus:  [I  quote  frpm  Oie  BngBfili  cppy/  as 
It  is  tMt  ft  trdnslation,  but  a  counterpart  of  the  French  hj.thi^. author 
himself.  There  are  considerable  variances  ia  tha  ibUowiii^  ysmg^  -be^ 
tween  the  two, — th^  English  expression  being  throug^oDtamrii  soften- 
edy  and  in  one  or  two  puuaes  diffefing  matenaily  from  the  PmicIk^     ' 
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**  Who  would  not  havs  supposed  thai  when,  after  a  fcpSMfion  Of  IweHly 
or  twenty-five  yeais»  the  English  a^^in  appeared  among  the  Gttievaos^  -tl#gr 
wcHild  have  been  the  be$t  friends  in  the  worid  ?  Yet  it  is  not  s«.  I^glm 
trsTeUi^  swarm  here  as  erery  where  else ;  but  they  do  not  mix  with  the 
socletxof  the  coimtry  more  than  they  do  elsewhere,  and  s^m  to  like  it  even 
less.  Ahe  people  of  Geneva,  on  the  other  hand,  say,  their  forsMf  firi^sids  the 
English  are  so  changed  they  scarcely  know  them  again.  They  used  to  bo  {a 
plain  dowfeiiigh^  v*ee»  in  whom  a  certain  degi«e  of  smMigerie  bnly's^edf  to 
set  off  the  advantsges  of  a  highl^nlttvated  andetstandii^  of  a  Kberal  mtild, 
andgenerpus  temper^  which  cfaamctcrized  them  in  gcnetal :  their  young  taut 
were  often  rather  wlld^  but  soon  reformed,  and  became  AUw  their  frthem  • 
Instead  of  this  we  see,  they  say,  a  mixed  assemblage,  of  whom  Imi^ntab^ 
few  possess  any  of  those  qualities  we  were  wont  to  admire  in  .their  psed«Qe»* 
sor»;>  cheir  former  shyness  and  reserve  is  changed  to  disJain  and  rudeness  / 
]fyoo«eek  Aese  modem  EngUsh,  they  keep  aloof,  do  not  mix  in  conversa- 
tioi^  and  seenr  to  laugh  at  you ;  their  conduct,  still  more  strange  and  upac- ' 
coui{ti^bIe  In  rcjgard  to  each  other,  is  indseativcof  ooaSempt  artdMstricMO:' 
studiously  avoiding  to  exchange  a  woid,  ooe  would  supfxiso  theyekpedt  to' 
find  an  adventurer  in  every  mdividual  of  their  owuaOUiilryMSttpMtivnbD'ly 
introduced,  or  at  best  a  person  beneath  them.  You  cannot  vc^  oil  dw|f  ease 
them  matt  thian  by  inviting  others  to  meet  them  whom  they  nuybeqopH 
pelled  'to  acknowledge  afterwards.  If  they  do  not  find  a  crowd,  they  are 
ltr«d;  \iym  spcsk  of  the  old  English  you  formerly  knew,  that  was  before 
the  Flood ;  if  you  talk  bf  books,  it  is  pedantiy,  and  the^r  yawn^  of  poihics, 
they  run  wild  about  Bonaparte  1  Dancing  is  the  only  thing  whieh  is  sure  tk> 
please  them  i  at  the  soMud  of  the  fiddle,  the  thinking  aotion  Uuni  JUpat 
once^  their  young  people  are  adepts  in  the  art,  and  take  painaLto  become  so, 
spending  half  their  time  with  tneir  dancing-master,  rou  may  know  t^« 
houses  where  the^^ive  by  (he  scfaping  of  the  fiddle,  and  shaking  of  the  floor, 
which  disturb  theit  neighbours.  Few  bring  Tetters ;  they  complain  diey  are 
neglected  by  the  ^ood  company,  and  cheated  by  the  innkeepers.  The  iatter» 
accustomed  to  the  Milords  Anglais  of  former  times,  or  at  least  having  hoaid 
of  them,  think  they  may  charge  accordingly^  but  only  f^  4m  Ahgiau  pemr 
rke,  who  bargain  at  thi^  door,  be/ore  tb^  venture  to  come  io,  for  the  log  of 
mutton  and  bottle  of  wine  on  which  they  mean  to  dine.  Placed  as  I  am  ne- 
tween  the  two  parlies,  I  hear  young  Englishmen  repeat  what  they  have 
heard  in  France,^that  the  Genevans  are  cold,  selfish,  and  interested,  ahd  their 
women  daprecieutes  nittctt^i*— the  very  milliners  and  mantua-makers  mving 
themselves  airs  of  modesty  and  deep  reading  t*-tha  there  is  no  opera  nor  Thfoire 
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det  fatiiUw  i*'  Mr  itlcirt,  Mt'OibeMt  il  Gik  dutteiit  jilace  In  A«  World. '  Somif 
m;  it  is  but  a  bad  cop;  of  England,  ■'Utiaf  tt^^rie,  ind'a  Sclt^tHic,  Qo'l^' 
ihan  a  poluioali  «wmt«rMbi'.bii'Mo(l^'(lMi  MmA  oTGtitt^t.;  among  6ut 
inod««i  £^glubiVM«U*r4]|M»w>tnii4imDai,ibM««h(7kir«Mlu«.'  Th«ie  luf 
distiiiguifbiKl  th«4iselv,«s,dwrar>h^l^tt*i>i-^Uiritiy'd)cie  jMunty  (o  (h«. 
poor — not  ihe  poor  of  Geneya.  who  vfere  ^■%>^9'Jf''4f4U)e^  ^  !heir,rif;h«i 
countryimen,  bat  ihoSe  of  Savoy,  who  were  literallVi^^Up'ing.iii^iJijij^iah - 
tiaKllen  no  (ongW  apfiear  in  ihe  Same  Rght  as  formerly^tt  is  btcguw  tpey  art , 
not  the  tdlnq'clmMvrn;Pople  Who  gti  abroad,  but  all  clksses,  AaA  not  the  b««t 
oraUclaM»citbtt. '  "nia;  kbow'it,  aadaayit  IhemMh^;  they  ftel  (tie  fidi- 
cula  iif>iLh«iiliniuJilitud(h  Biul  of  ibeii  conduct;  thw  are  Itshairied  aritf'pfo^ 
voked;  ileiRube  imith.  dt«  m(Wt  poMtd  iranvr  and  icti  many  ^  buDMITMU  ' 
■tory  against  thclDSelve*.  Formerly  the  Lravelliug  cluss  was  compoaed  of 
young  men  (^goodfamily  aod  foriune.jusLofeAc.who  aftc^  iMvfc^.tb^UUi- 
vcrsitjivent*  the  t'dur  of^e  Contincnl,  tinder  the  guidance  of  ale^ifned,^o/,  ; 
often  a  very  dlstingunhed'roan — OTofmenofihesanieclass,  alamomadv*n!;ed 
age,  wi(k  th*fr  bAillies,  who,  after  many  years  spent  in  nrofessioniq  duUes  at 


homst-f  catMBwnsit-Bgaid  tke  couaines  they  had  senf  in  their  voii^l  ind 
the  frieDd*  tlMiy|had  known  tfaara.-  Wbon  an  EoBliihinan  hft  hls'biMMttry 
either  to  aeek  nis  fortune,  to  save  money,  or  to  hide  tiimsejf  j  when  tra\;eUe» 
of  that  nation  were  all  very  rich  or  very  learned,!  ef  high  \nii'a  yet'liBeral 
principles  (^cioirfe  t\  libiiraui),  unbounded  in  iheir  generoaiiy,'  anfl'iiith' 
■neans  ec^l  to  the  inalioatJon  i  their  high  standing  in  the  Wortd  nil^  ^t^ 
be  KH^Ouoted  for^  and  It  is  a  great  pity  that  they  should  hare  loit  ft.  Mlrirri  ' 
I  an  EngUsbmaOf  I  wcndd  not  set  out  on  my  tnrreli  until  th«  fashion'. tfefd 
DTGr."-^&sR>iKJ'(£tri(MrJimJ,  vol.  1,  pp.3S&— 9. 

Tbia  b.tlie  substance  of  what  M.  Simond  aaya  coiwemii^  &iglidi '  ■ 
travellers  abroad.  If  it  had  been  written  by  a  returned  French  cmi^r^l ' 
BatuiaCed  with  the  mwerable  prejudicea  of  the  ancitn  regime,  f'^t^oiS^'] 
periecdy  have  underatood  aiid  accounted  for  ic  But  from'^p^^lt^^^^; 
feseinj  tiberal  and  philosophical  opinions — a  roan  laying  (Jjum  M'.Wbi , 
lightened  experience  and  knowledge — abore  aH,  s  m^  wfa«  ,inaii^ - 
America  the  country  of  bia  adoption)  and  who  fornied  hia  doarcal  coot  '^ 
□cxion  in  that  country — from  such  »  man  I  confess  I  am  atvongiy  sufU"' 
prised  to  meet  with  theae  aentiments.  I  am  as  much  alive  as'it  is  bos-  ' ' 
sible  for  any  fbreigner  to  be  to  the  worse  than  ridicule  of  tbaf'sulleti ',,' 
self-concentration  which  of  late  has  marked  fashioimble  manners  u^'£n£,<t  . 
land;  bat  I  do  aver,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  thia.sb|i{ii(^jfjl^,,l, 
and  vain  characteristic  originated  wholly  with,  if  it  be  not  et^c^sed  ^^  "\ 
those  very  classes  to  whit£  M.  Simond  regrets  that  the  raoM^Kity.af  hwk 
Telling  is  not  still  confined.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Ei^Kib  efe,  beyd^^d"- 
all  cak:ulatioa,  a  more  iUeUectual  nation  than  they  were  five-and-tm^hc^' 
years  ago>     The  drcumstanceB  of  the  times  have  throwTi  dhetrt  foi^^ard  ', 

• -rr-rnnrmi- - 

*  Id  the  Frencb,  It  Js  a^ded  as  part  of  the  eomplaint  of  tka  yoniig  BngtiihiaiH  - 
ni  its  Jiiiti.  Why  M.  Simond  suppresaei  it  to  tlie  Engluh  c«f>y  1  Itnow^iKit,  rtm-  - 
Uss  It  be  that  he  supposes  our  couDtryniea  who  hare  beru  nt  Ccdcva  ivill  ri'ntl 
his  irork,  and  know  the  nttcl'  fiillacy  of  the  sUtemfat.  Nalhmy  can  be  luora 
d  than  tlie  airs  which  Geneva  giresitbclfuu  tkis  point.  The - 
'is  tke  rrfram.  at  all  deacriptioDt  nf  its  socletj,— a  ludKt 
leed.  In  proportion  (0  the  size,  there  is  iiu  mrl  nfdif- 
t  from  Paris  or  London.  Ena  In  ^w  Itnlinn  toirnit,  ivhlch 
a  naaet  there  ia  not  half  lo  mnefa  ntfarent  vice  as  in  propiT  and 

id  seen*  not  to  have  uadcrstood  hit  own  mMDiog— "  ttt  deeoiti  A 
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move,  dian  a  ceptiury  of  oommou  existence  would  have  dppip.  Th^ie  ham 
been  move  adyanceioeDt  of  every  kind  in  England  since  the  year  1790, 
(han  ftom  the  reign  of  Kmg  William  up  to  that  tinie.  And  what  la 
the  consequence?  Why,  precisely  what  has  been  pointed  out  by  die 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  in  the  admirable  critique  of  which  I  ha^e 
made  mention — that  the  self-privileged,  finding  their  kibes  closely  trod- 
den on  by  the  clouted  shoe,  mtrench  them9elve8  behind  the  barner,  or 
rather  the  stagnant  moat  of  sulkiness  and  silence,  and  a£fect  to  dis- 
dain thati  taknl?  and  aoquirement  at  which  they  find  it  easy  to  aneer, 
but  beyond  their  powers  to  attain.  To  use  a  very  hi^y  expressioo 
which  I  have  somewhere  seen,  ''they  are  silent  because  they  have 
nothing  tb  say,  and  look  stupid  because  they  are  so/'  Now  I  cannot  in 
any  way  perceive  how  English  travellers  are  less  pleasing  and  intellec- 
tual from  their  being  no  longer  exclusively  confined  to  a  class  which  was 
the  first  to  lead  the  way,  and  is  still  distinguished  by  thia  identical  sin 
of  mannars,  against  which  M«  Simond  with  justice  exdaims.  But,  in 
point  c^fiM^  the  main  accusation  which  he  brings  against  them  ia,  that 
poorer  and  less  noble  men  travel  than  heretofore.  As  to  their  lack  of 
nobility,  it  is,  I  hope,  at  this  time  of  day,  unnecessary  to  speak.  The 
times,  I  thank  Heaven,  are  long  past  when  a  man's  merit  is  judged  by 
the  number  of  his  quarterings*  Tne  aristocracy  of  mind  is  the  only  one 
whidi  now  gains  reapea  in  England.  A  man  need  no  longer,  like  Gil 
Bias,  pull  his  patent  of  nobility  from  his. bureau,  as  a  preliminaiy  to  nfe< 
tention.  A  stupid  peer  and  a  clever  plebeian  will  soon  see  which  at- 
tracts, as  which  deserves,  the  most  notice  and  esteem.  No  nian  of 
rank  in  England,  with  a  common  understanding,  rests  his  pretensions 
now-a-days  on  that  claim.  He  would  be  ashamed  to  do  so.  He 
knows  and  feels  that  it  is  the  "  gowd,"  not  the  **  guinea-stamp"  which  is 
of  value.*  He  piques  himself  on  being  a  gentleman  of  cultivated  mind» 
not  on  his  fifly  descents.  But  M.  Simond  talks  of  men  under  the  rank 
of  10,000^  a-year  travelling,  in  a  tone  much  more  conformable  to  the 
ideas  and  calibre  of  M.  D^jeans,  at  whose  house  I  am  writing,  than  of 
a  man  who  pretends  to  reasoning  and  liberal  feeling.  Forsooth,  the 
English  wfll  no  longer  submit  to  be  plundered,  to  be  robbed  in  fact ;  and 
therefore  they  are  les  Anglais  pour  rire  !  When  our  countrymen  on  the 
Continent  consisted  solely  of  raw  lads  from  college,  with  a  large  allow- 
ance from  the  old  lord,  and  of  priggish  tutors,  who  thought  their  im« 
portanee  was  proportionate  with  the  quantity  of  money  spent  by  their 
HiveSy  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  English  should  acquire  a  character 
of  being  rich  and  lavish,  in  other  words,  of  being  cheated  through  the 
nose.  But  when  other  classes  of  men  came  to  travel,  who  comd  not 
afford  to  pay  iox  the  privilege  of  being  laughed  at,  they  made  a  stout 
battle  against  the  doctrine  of  Englishmen  being  charged  double  for  every 
thing,  which  has  partly,  and  partly  only,  succeeded.  This,  of  course, 
is  by  no  means  relish^  by  innkeepers,  coiiriers,  and  postilions ;  but 
even  with  them  I  question  strongly  whether  it  has  in  any  degree  lessened 
their  reelect  for  our  country.  No  one  ever  respects  the  man  he  has 
cheated ;  on  the .  contrary,  he  is  inclined  to  hold  him  in  contempt 
Formerly  when  a  French  or  Italian  shopkeeper  asked  one  of  his  country- 

*  The  rank  is  but  tlie  guinea-stamp. 
The  man's  the  goird,  for  a'  that. — Burns. 
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men  an  extravagant  price,  die  answer  was,  *^  Do  you  take  me  fer  an 
Eng^iahnHBi  ?"  that  is,  *'  Do  ytm  take  me  fot  a  purse-proud  fool,  who  is 
weak  enough  to  be  pleased  with  the  miserable  consideratioa  tkat  is 
gained  by  paying  twice  as  much  for  a  thing  as  it  is  worth  ?'*  But,  as  an 
Italian  courier  said  the  odier  day  to  a  friend  of  mine,  ^^'Quello  ntm  si  dke 
ptd."  Now,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  the  ridicuk  of  no  longer 
submitting  to  knavery  and  extortion. 

But  there  is  another  question  besides  that  of  our  being  chitnged, 

namely  that  of  the  Genevans  not  having  changed  at  all.     If,  as  I  drnik, 

I  may  undeniably  lay  down,  we  are  advanced  and  impfoved,  it  is  quite 

natund  that  we  should  no  longer  be  very  strongly  delighted  with  the 

company  of  people  who  still  remain  at  our  forsaken  point.     Two  ehikbren 

of  ten  years'  old  are  very  good  company  for  each  other,--^bQt,  if  one 

were  to  Temain  at  ten  years  old,  while  the  other  contaiued  to  grow  up, 

I  think  at  twenty  he  would  find  his  former  associate,  in  a  oonsidefame 

degree,  insipid.     In  the  first  place,  the  Genevans  do  not  do  that  for 

which  M.  Simond  blames  us, — ^they  do  not  travel — and  consequently 

tlieir  ideas  remain  as  stricdy  confined  as  their  town,  shut  in  as  it  is  by 

gates  dosed  scrupulously  at  eleven  o'dock  every  night.     I  am  fiur  firom 

saying  that  it  is  incumbent  on  every  man  to  travd ;    but  if  none  do, 

there  will  be  no  influx  of  enlarged  opinions  to  cany  off  the  stagnation 

of  a  confined  state  of  existence.    The  Genevans  are  wedded  dosdy  to 

their  old  customs,  and  are  content  to  repose  under  die  shade  of  lh«r 

former  intellectual  laurels.    They  rest  upon  dieir  oon,  conftding  in  die 

fierce  of  their  previous  strokes,  forgetting  that,  if  they  remain  unre^ 

newed,  the  boat  will  soon  cease  to  have  way  through  the  water.     The 

Genevans  of  old  times  were,  perhaps,  mudi  on  a  par  with  the  Baglish-— 

die  Genevans  of  the  present  day  are  far  and  far^behind  them,  and  are 

oonsequendy  voted  bores — Can  any  thing  be  more  simple? 

As  for  die  litde  slap  at  die  English,  for  being  **  grown  gendeinen 
taught  to  dance,"  it  is,  as  a  genenility,  not  a  caricature  but  SiJktioM. 
That  there  may  be  some  heavy-headed,  light-heeled  blodcheads,  who 
cause  die  kit  to'  squeak  and  die  floor  to  shake,  is  very  possible  ;  but  I 
fear,  diat  the  great  majority  of  our  countrymen  retain  the  *  bad  emi- 
nence' of  being  the  worst  dancers  in  Europe. 

With  reference  to  our  numbers,  I  again  see  any  thing  but  die  ridicu- 
lous m  that.  They  are  a  proof  not  osJy  of  our*  teeming  popalatitm  and 
noHonal  wealth*,  but  of  the  durst  of  Imowledge  and  instructioa  wfaidi 
penrade  all  ranks  of  the  people.  They  are  a  proo(  moreover,  of  the 
immense  body,  even  in  what  are  called  the  middling  c^sOae^  of  society, 
who  have  gained  that  instruction,  or  radier  perhaps  that  digourdisscment 
and  expansion  of  idea  whidi  are  to  be  acquired  only  by  going  abroad. 
It  is  said  that  every  attorney's  clerk  during  the  long  vacation — diat 
every  dty  apprentice  during  the  dead  months  of  the  year,-«run6  over  to 
Paris,  if  not  to  Switzerland.  1  answer,  at  once,  so  much  die  better. 
If  diey  do  not  ilcquire  much  actual  knowledge,  they  at  ail  events  shake 
ofi*  diat  contraction  and  exdusiveness  which  are  the  necessary  results  of 
living  only  in  one  scene  and  among  one  set  of  people.  They  discover 
that  the  world  is  not  bounded  by  Westminster  Bridge,  or  the  Stisiits  of 


*  U  is  sardy  aonecessary  for  ne  to  point  out  the  di8tiactk>a  of  the  credit  to  he 
assnmed  for  personal  and  nationd  riches. 
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of  afi  cbtnitries;''WUl^Wayrf^yte'a  Vtii^'d^ree^  6f  fdi^  fitt^i^lMirte; 
but/  for  the  middling  rankB^-eyer  the  mostWmm^ifil^^^  ^6ci»j 
— to  acquire  knowledge,  or  at  least  freedom  and  liberality  of  opinkxi  bj 
these  means,  is  a  thing  which  is,  perhaps,  now  for  the  first  timey  begin- 
ning to  exist  in  the  instance  of  our  countrymen — and  which,  I  again  and 
again  repeat,  ought  in  every  Vfty  lo  be  prdubted  and  fostered,  mstead 
of  impeded  aad  aneeied  down.  ..  ^m  ,-,.^^i 

I  am  very  well  awace,  that  among  a  bodijr  lik^  ttjiiSi  ,$eref  must  be  a 
great  numberi  of  very  zadicukms  persoas,.  wIiob^  ignOronoiR  of  fi>rek|n 
habits,  and  even  languages,  will  lead  Aetxi  into  vrhipssJ  sufficientty 
absurd.  It  is  very  well  to  laugh  at  tiiese^  lidngft  wheii/thej  occvr, 
but  why  record  them  as  the  dbaracteristics  of  tb^  race,  aiod^ attempt  to 
deter  others  by  insinuating,  if  not  assertiiig, .  that  th^.qfQuat  jjn&llibly  be 
their  lot  also?  Notr,  that  theae^  things  are  &ot>ft«qucfil.  alvi  usual,  is 
evident  from  their  being  so  caught  up  and  repeated  wiMn>Aey  do  hap- 
pen; and  at  all  events,  if  one  or  two  0adi>  drcwiistaik^es  were  ts 
beM  each  traveller  at  first,  his  ra})idly  increa^irig  fatniliadty  with  the 
Continent  would  soon  prevent  their  re^urrel&ce.  Aiid,'' «  the  worst, 
what  feathers  are  they  m  the  scale  against  the  stediig  •«d2iantagea  by 
which  they  are  repaidi  -  •  i ' 

M.  Simond  has  been  in  England,  and  has  wHtten'  on^  <^^  the  fullest 
accounts  of  it  ever  published.  But  I  am  gre^y  suipri^  itt  its^audior 
seeming  to  F^et  the .  days  when  les  mtlQrds  An^u^is  were  the  only 
English  traveUers  in  Europe*.  He  has  the  reputation — of  doubtfid 
jiustioe  as  it  seems  to  nie-^K>f  holding  Irberai  sentinraBts,  iand  possessii^ 
feelings  of  political  cencsrosity.  I  cannot  at  all  r^odiieil^'liJis  with  the 
passages  of  his  work  which  I  have  transcribed.  Thef  fa^d  advance 
(and  I  again  say  it  cannot  be  denied)  which  England  h^s;  t^p^de  during 
the  last  thirty  yearSi  has  been  mainly,  if  wt  entirely,,  o^yif^  to  the  in- 
crease of  popular  knowledge  and  exertion.  There  has  been,  not  a  poli- 
tical, but  a  mord  revohiiion  in  England  dtinngf  thai  ^tftid;  we  are 
essentially  less  aristocratic  in  society,  both  in  its  brodd  &d  ^  confined 
sense,  if  we  are  not  in  institutions.  At  the  time  of  whicb'  M«  Simond 
writes,  our  lonjs,  tl^ugh  nobiest  were  neither  hUirU  nor  fiberavx;  at 
least,  th«re^did  not  eausttbei^  as  q^uc,  ,ik  sort  of  o^c^^i^^nr  them  to 
be,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  one,  aod  a  good  proportion  of  them  to  be,  at 
least,  in  some  de^ee>  the  othef.  It  is  true,  tlxat  among  ^me  of  the 
higher  orders  in  England,  the  aristocratic  spirit  was  never^-fo  strong,  I 
may  say  so  virulentf  t^B  it^is  at.  t)us  m<nnent»  and  that  ^xa^y  for  the 
*  reason  that  it  is  leasigeneraliif  oClbr^*  They  feel  that  ibtiprestige  of 
their  rank  is  sliHpig,r'like  aa'saly  fvom  their  holdy  >afid?  diey  conse- 
quendy  grasp  it  the  tighter.  But  the  mere  circumstance  of  a  man  betng 
vtilordf  will  not  now,  as  it  almost  always  did  then,  suffice  for  his  wef 


*  1  have  since  romd  tbit  book,  and  oiach  of  my  surprise  at  the  passage  on  vhich 
1  hare  been  commenting,  has,  in  consequence,  ciraporat*^ 


tbat.ft^.no  VwgRir,,eipp^^  ,.4/,.ii>.,9^j^^/,%^,g^,flfl,j(JBi^,.  ^ 

>:  ii'  itn:,'    |i-  y.  '.Ill  '  iuu;  iMi.i  I  lit  'et  «1  •(,  ;••  .Jij.'"  '  h  nil  'nii'P')i.  ni  — 

'   .  Mi'i'   -lii  .'ill  Ti>t  ft'u!  ,»:iinliii|   ^' i.i'l  "  v  ■  .'i  I- at  ,(!iii'.  >'!(  •*/ >ii' 

1     .'  .  •;  F  ,il  iilft  l.ii) — ii'jnw"!.,.,    .      •  ■■  ■      1 .1'l  ifi'    .•  't  (II  Ir'iyt  <it  "jiiii' 

Briho  flowers,  young  flowers,  for  tbfe  festalKcJa^*,"  ^^  ''*'l' '   ' 
>i   '-f 'uTOvi^a^itHtf'Ja^^«i^'wItt<?i»pourM:      '     "  ^.   w  mu.  I 

•  ^i       '^   tt' BHtl^'fld^feFt^'^Afey^iarfespr^gmgiKi  W<k)d'aiidi^I»V'''''^'<<  ^''^''': 

/  '     ■>    ltU''llHir>-linMitfa'floaAt'4]fctt.ciii  tht  smiibemgiilQ         •' •  ^^tt   «?i(fi  ;> 

f  .    M,  ^,  :)AMtUie^ouob»o(.tii»8Upbi!amhaih  waHe^iive  1^^  .Imj^'<. 

r  .    ., .  .ly^.idecfc;  tj&^  ball  wherp  tbebright  wine  flovt^»,i%  |,^,.v^l  v(f  a;  ,u«^ 

'  Brftt^'fldwers  to  stfcw  in  the  GoiKjiwror's  path^^v/^  "^ '  • »'» •»  '•  ' 

H«  hath  $UhBiketi  thronei  with' hfo  itormy  wiaOil       •    <>   t(^r  i.  )i^ 

i    '  ■).    V  >fie«»me*iWidi,the*8poib  of  nationftbaek^     ..  i'    irr.W^  tp^M/, 

rj,/.    'Xbi^yines^Ue  Qfuab'd  ill  hi*  chjiriot'fi  tracks  •     hr^,       ,m.i 

, . . . ,    .  Tb.ci  turf  look*  red  where  he  won  the  day—      ..,,.,   .  p ,  , ,,  i 

^    ^    Brin^  Bpwers  to  die  in  the  Conqueror's  way  I  ,      :,  ,/> 

'-  '     '-'^^SMfi^HoWers  to  the  Otptiye^a  kmely  c«l],^  '  ■  •  t*  't  t .  < '' 

They  have  tales  of  the  joyous  woods  to  tdl ; .  ;     /  »■  1  m1  .>  •  f ' ' 

.  , I    .. i  r  Qi;  thfj  jTrft©  hh»  ^tpakih  ^^  ^he  |^owing  sKy^    •     ,  ,' .  i?.  .  i/[ 


•  "  >'.'^  >  ]BriB^dofwiet8»fipesliflow«i9v&(tbeBFida.totM!fftA4;<  t  <,  >j!  ^.n' 

•  ,  J.//   ,7!hej<  were  bpm  to  blush  in  her  shioing.bair^. '  ,;[.,q  jrj  ^-ir..' . .' 
•  '»'»'  i.Sh^wtovingthehomf  ofh^rchUdi^^^  ^,  j  4,^  g.,C\v  ,,j 

.  She  ha^h  hicTfarewell  to  her  father^s  hearth,  ,„,..,_  1  i  .,,. 
'  '  '•  HerVaceis  now  By  another's  side-  '  ^  ^'^  "•^•-'  '  '  ^; 
•  Bring.floWeVs  Tot  the  locks  of  the  feir  youlig-Bfidi  K^*^''V  ^"'-^  '"^^ 

,      i Brlof  flpw«r5,  paleflowerj,f)'erthcbif5^q-^l|c4,.„f  ^^  ^,„f    jj..,,, 

.  .  ..  A  CFftwn  for  the  brow  of  ^j)e  wly.PeM^..:,,^,;  ...J  Yllnijn'i..> 
^    ,  JFor  this  through  its  leaves  hath  the  white-rose  Durst,    ^^. 

'  •  'Tor' this  Fn  the  woods  was  the  violet" nuYs(V/^''V''r ''''  ''"'  ' 
Thbuj^  they  smile  in  vain'for  what  ottci^SWis  &ki^)^  ^^J^  »'^  '-^^ '' 
They tii«  L6v«^  bM  giftH^Hug  y«  il^W^rty  jUiit  fidwvt»t)i  . )-  '^  '> 

Bang  flowers  to  the  shnna  whf re  we  lipeeT  W  P[ay^er^^,  ^ ,        .  .. 

They  are  Nature's  offering,  their  place  is  (her£L  r  t       ^    i      , 

"'      They  speiilt  of  hot>e  to  the Vaititing' h^irt,' -^  ^'"^  ;''  ^' '' "^  ^^  ^'' '"' 

Widi  a  voice  of  promfee  they  tfortfc  iit^  part^«  ^'^'  ^ ' ''        /•  -  /-i/ 

They  iltro  in  dust  through  t*6wt54in*iO|lri^>^    f  *'  itult  ncvt  • 
•     '  They:bveak  forth  in  glor^-r^BfinigrflavrfirSyilMnfl^ilowQM;!  1  ^ 

•  '     .  .       .        ,  -      i     )i      t;    I       ,'.;  l.>it   >-il  jl  tJ-Jb-^fll.'.  >    . 


*  I 
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'**  An  endless  band 


Poors' fortliy  andlesTet  unpeopled  half  the  land^ 

Qlorj  and  gain  th'  indnaliiiMU  tribe  proToke."  Fors. 

NoTHiKG  is  more  common  than  an  inclination  to  over-rate  the  im- 
portance of  the  age  which  is  honoured  by  our  presence,  and  of  the 
events  which  are  passing  under  our  own  eyes.  When  we  observe,  io 
the  writings  of  the  centuries  that  are  gone,  the  tone  of  exagg^erated  ad- 
miration in  which  contemporary  transactions  and  discoveries  are  allu- 
ded to,  we  cannot  refrain  from  a  smile,  and  bestow  on  our  fore&then 
the  self-complacent  **  Poor  things !  they  knew  no  better,"  which  we 
give  to  the  shrewd  but  puny  contrivances  of  .children,  who  do 
the  best  they  can  with  the  blunted  tools  and  coarse  instrnments  with 
which  we  trust  them.  We  find  it,  however,  difficult  io  believe  that 
posterity  will  glance  over  our  achievements  and  improvements  with  the 
same  contemptuous  pity  ;  and  we  fancy,  in  opposition  to  both  reasoa 
and  experience,  that  the  light  of  our  &rae  can  never  wax  dim,  and  that 
*'  our  study's  godlike  recompense"  will  be  the  marvelling  ^Hmfnittfrt 
of  all  succeeding  ages,  even  though  man  should  oontinue  to  be  bora 
and  to  die  for  the  thousand  million  of  years  which  the  Persians  attri- 
bute to  their  ly-anian  dynasty.  Yet  we  ourselves  ontlive  our  own 
wonder,  stare  no  longer  at  gas-lights  or  Waterloo-bridge,  forget  our 
danger  from  Bonaparte,  and  our  safety  from  Davy*s  lamp ;  balloooi 
surprise  us  as  little  as  umbrellas ;  were  it  not  for  repeated  broad  hints 
we  should  cease  to  remember  the  efficacy  of  Macassar  oil;  and  we 
can  sometimes  scarcely  believe  that  shoes  were  ever  made  not  right  and 
left,  or  shirts  with  plaited  frills ;  that  fires  had  once  no  guards,  and 
Westminster  Abbey  no  garden ;  that  country  dances  were  ever  patro- 
nized by  the  fashionable,  or  waltzing  ever  objected  to  by  the  modest 
Still  less  will  our  descendants,  dazzled  in  dieir  turn  by  their  own 
merits  and  improvements,  keep  a  constant  and  steady  gaze  upon  oars : 
forgotten,  sooner  or  later,  will  be  the  Breakwater  and  the  Pavilion, 
Scotch  novels  and  English  hexameters,  Congreve's  roc;kets  and  Gill's 
copper  caps,  the  splendour  of  our  military  fame  and  the  brightness  of 
Warren's  blacking.  The  generations  to  come  will  wonder  at  our  mis- 
takes in  the  oiogkst  pity  our  ignorance  of  the  Niger  and  the  North 
Pole,  and  kindly  commiserate  those  for  not  living  later,  who  are  them- 
selves glorying  that  they  live  just  when  they  do.  But  there  is  one 
point  on  which  the  Englishman  of  to-day  may  proudly  take  his  stand, 
almost  as  secure  of  equality  with  the  future,  as  he  is  certain  of  pre- 
eminence over  the  past.  C5ur  posterity  may,  indeed,  apply  the  powen 
of  steam  tp  paying  the  j>ational  debt ;  they  may  light  and  watch  Dart- 
moor, and  Macadamize  roads  in  the  Moon ;  they  may  excel  us  in  every 
various  science  and  every  art  but  one : — in  that  of  makipg  and  multi- 
plying books  we  must  ever  hold  our  superiority,  here  we  must  still  ex- 
ceed belief,  and  put  competition  at  defiance.  In  the  land  of  literature 
we  are  like  locusts  ;  we  seem  resolved  to  gather  every  twig  of  laurel 
from  Parnassus,  and  to  drain  the  fountains  of  the  Muses  dry ;  and  we 
labour  with  selfish  eagerness  to  prevent  any  author  of  a  future  age 
from  boasting,  like  Ariosto,  that  his  book  contains,  "  Cosa  non  detta 
in  prosa  mai  n^  in  rima,"  or,  as  Milton  translates  it,  "  Things  iinat- 
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tempted  y^t  b  prose  and  rbime."    The  brains  of  one  half  of  the  world 
are  labouring  to  give  out,  what  the  brains  of  the  rest  are  trying  to  take 
in;  the  eyes  of  both  parties  suffer  in  the  contest;  and  who  can  wonder 
at  tfae  prevalence  of  Ophthalmia,  and  of  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head?     Johnson's  wise  advice  to  authors  that  *Uhey  should  keep  out 
of  each  other's  way,"  has  become  impracticable ;  they  form  no  longer  a 
small  and  distinct  species  wh<:)se  marks  are  easily  recognised,  and 
whose  habitat  may  be  guessed  with  tolerable  accuracy :  the  author  who 
now  wished  to  avoid  his  kind,  must  condemn  himself  to  perpetual  se- 
clusion ;  he  must  fly  from  a  pastrycook's  shop,  and  a  panorama,  as  fi*om 
Rivingtons  and  the  British  Institution ;  suspect  peers'  robes  and  red 
coats,  satin  slips  and  smock  frocks ;  roses  in  the  hair  would  inspire  no 
confidence ;  even  in  the  recesses  of  the  nursery  bay  leaves  might  be 
mingled  with  toys,  and  danger  be  lurking  under  pianofortes;  and  a 
lounge  in  Bond-street  would  be  scarcely  less  alarming  than  a  visit  to 
the  Lakes.     Fortunate  it  is,  that  as  the  numbers  of  the  genus  irritabile 
liave  increased,  their  mutual  animosity  has  diminished,  and  that  lat  the 
sight  of  a  fellow-candidate  for  literary  fame  no  longer  "Fervens  diffi- 
cili  bile  tumet  jecur."    In  fact,  authors  are  tired  of  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  liver-complaint  every  time  they  look  out  of  their  window ;  and 
they  are  aware  that  if  a  rencontre  with  a  rival  scribbler  **  possessed  a 
man  with  yellowness,"  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  a  walk  without 
coming  home  in  the  jaundice.     But  alas !  with  their  jealousy  of  each 
other  has  vanished  also  the  awe  and  interest  with  which  those  voMo  had 
written  a  book  once  inspired  the  rest  of  the  world.     Since  poets,  histo- 
rians, and  philosophers,  are  to  be  seen  in  all  directions,  they  attract 
little  attention ;  with  their  rarity  has  expired  their  consequence ;  they 
no  longer  confer  distinction  on  the  party  where  they  are  guests,  nor 
atone  for  its  other  defects  by  their  presence.     A  bevy  of  them  is  less 
rare  and  less  valuable  at  a  dinner,  than  a  haunch  of  venison  well 
dressed ;  and  one  of  each  sort  will  scarcely  be  accepted  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  ice  at  the  conversazione  of  an  indigent  blue-stocking,     rami* 
liarity  has  produced  its  usual  effect:  authors  are  chatted  with  as  uncere- 
moniously as  if  they  had  never  been  in  print ;  nobody  stares  at  them 
unless  they  are  as  tall  as  Belsoni,  nor  whispers  about  them  unless  thej 
have  written  something  treasonable  or  licentious;  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  poet  in  the  kingdom,  a  description  of  whom  a  young  lady  out  of  her 
teens  would  d^m  worthy  of  an  insertion  in  her  journal,  unless  he  went 
without  a  neckck>th|  or  had  written  about  kissing.  Even  authoresses,  once 
considered  as  extraordinary  as  Amazons,  once  as  much  avoided  as  if^ 
like  the  girl  in  the  fairy-tale,  every  time  they  opened  their  mouths 
came  out  toads  and  fVogs,  once  supposed  to  be  a  race*  '*  che  di  lavanri 
non  ebbe  raiai  diletto,"  are  now  clean>  comfortable,  common-place  crea* 
tures,  who  figure  in  qoadrlUes,  cut  their  nails,  dress  fashionably,  and 
will  flirt  and  talk  nonsense  with  any  man  old  enough  to  have  dbeatded 
diose  nursery  fears  which  made  him  fancy  a  blue-stocking  and  an 
ogress  sjrnonymous  terms.    For  my  own  part,  I  have  so  completely 
conquered  these  childish  alarms,  that  I  am  fond  of  entering  into  argu- 
ments with  young  ladies  on  politics  and  metaphysics,  tiU,  as  Milton  ex- 
presses it,  ^*  wisdom  in  discourse  with  tkemj  loses  discountenanced,  and 
like  folly  shews;"  a  female  mathematician  excites  in  me  no  horror, 

*  Who  Uxsk  no  pleasure  in  washing  themseWes. 
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tmlett  ber  noar  is  tnexcmaUy  Ved  \  atifl  t  bs^^lMe  doolit  that  In  a»1iort 
time  I  shall  scarcdy  start,' if  my  partner  at  a  ball  teTIs  me  she  )iad  been 
detained  at  bonie  till  a  late  botir  by  the  necessity  of  correcting  prooi^ 
and  that,  when  I  am  told  I  have  been  dancing  with  Ae  authoress  of  two 
or  three  epic  poems,  f-  shall  only  reply  by  giving  a  slight  shuddei^  and 
uttering  a  cold  ^Indeed r 

But  not  only  is  there  a  formidable  mcreas^  in  the  nnmben.of  aqdiortf 
of  every  sex,  age,  and  degree — the  pliyslca!  and  mental  ^Mreca  of  .each 
mdiridasl  Ims,  or  ought  to  kare  received  a  most  extraordinary  ac- 
cesdon  of  strength*  Not  only  do  more  write,  bnt  each  writes  mo^ 
The-provei%  of  **  Presto  e  bene,  non  si -crfnviene,''  is^  ^ther  nnlielieve^ 
or  Unheeded;  the  works  of  each  writer  'fiB  ^ree  or  foot  A^h^Juft 
Kbi^^  ;  and  wbife  new  ones  start  daily'^iito  lire  arid  aptK^,  ^tymyn- 
de^essots  ieem  W  chink  that  Lady  Shrewsbury's  £9:te  is  nptm  jffifcyiaaa 
dan  op  dieircofitmued  labours  fhor  very  existence*  dependb.,^nFft«lijtb 
of'the'noble'builder  of  Chatsworth,  Worksop,  frd' fill  a  stfdtifi^  tb  a 
sevm  frosty  which  stopped  the  progress  of  her  workmen,  iu|a'%ceo|D- 
{^med  die  predictions  concerning  h&t  death;  but  what  d^gr^'OT  told 
can  benumb  the  fingers,  or  "  cool  the  raging  motion/*  of  a  modern 
author  T 


**  Rien  ne  peut  an^ter  sa  vigilante  audacc : 
L'^t^  n'a  point  de  feu,  I'hiver  n*a  point  dc  gl 


ace." 


Such,  indeed,  is  the  marvellous  rapidity  with  which  authosn 
eorapose,  that  we  are  sometimes  induced  to  suspect  that  reecnt  disocK 
veries  in  science  and  mechanics,  the  steam-engine^  the  galvanic  bastety, 
and  the  hydrostatic  press,  have  been  in  some  maaSer  applied,  mpi  only 
to  &cilitate  manufactures  formerly  executed  by  the  hand,  but  rhaae 
also  which  we  have  been  accustomed  (occasionally  firon  coiurtesiy)  to 
attribute  to  the  labours  of  the  brain.  Mr.  Babbage  has  given  the  fmb- 
lic  a  bint  of  this  kind  by  his  description  of  a  machine  far  solvii^  eq«a« 
tions ;  and  we  confess  that  we  see  no  other  satisfactory  way  of  acooiAli- 
ing  for  the  mysteriously  rapid  production  of  hundrads  of  quainna. 
Even  the  great  unknown  magician,  forsaking  those  occaltaits  h^nhieb 
he  formerly  bound  spiriu  to  do  his  pleasure,  and  ta  astanish  the  waM 
by  the  rapidity  of  their  performances  while  they  epchanted  k  by  ihair 
beauty,  haS|  we  fancy,  availed  himself  of  more  material  and  mechanical 
ageats  in  his  last  production.  "  St.  Ronan's  Well**  appears m^sre  lialf 
iu  bulk  to  soine«uch  expedient  as  Mr.  Babbage's  wheel,  and  the  mas*- 
ter*mechanic  seems  only  to  have  employed  his  personal  and  anpema* 
taral  powers  on  particular  passages. 

It  is  recorded  of  Tostatus,  the  Spaniard,  that  he  wrote  three  times 
as  many  leaves  as  he  lived  days ;  and  Lope  de  Vega  is  said  to  have 
caaciW  pnper  in«  yet  greater  proportion;  but  in  our  gtorfans  age  ex- 
ertaoaa  of  this  kind  are  too  frequent  to  deserve  or  to  obtain  notice. 
Horace's  maxims  am  ticgleoted,  Baileau  sperics  in  vain,  and  idle  or  in- 
capabk  wanld  that  wraler  be  considered  who  should  keep  the  printer's 
dsras  waiting  for  copy  whik  he  was  practising  the  latter's  advice : 

Travailles  1^  loisir,  quelque  ordre  oui  vous  presse. 
El  ne  voat  Muex  poim  d%ne  folie  vilesse. 
Hiles  %'Ott«  MBtement,  et  sant  peidre  oounge 
Vingt  foia  ftur  le  metier,  msMtics  votie  ownffe, 
Polissez-le  tans  cesfte,  et  le  repolissez ; 
Ajoutez  quelquefois,  et  souvcnt  tfh^z" 
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Yet  we  luiTe  gabed  jpMHPe.ia  ewiftiie«i  ^tluui  in  tlMngtb ;  tbere.are 
now  few  giaoU  in  die  land  of  literatmre.  Ala»l  we  are  rather  like  pig^ 
nnes  with  ieven-l^a^^ued  booU»  wEo»  aa  it.  Wfre»  hop.and.akqp  ftver 
Aose  regions  throuffh  which  our  mightier  .predecessors  marched  slowljr 
and  majestically.  We  bring  forth  often*  tWp^ins  of  parturition,  aeeip 
remoT^  the  time  of  gestation  is  short  (soneiime8»  indeedy  the  acswa- 
papers  Willaiyioiinre  the  hirtb-  of  twine  two^  three  tinges  in  one  jaar 
to  the  same  parent) ;  but  Nature  observes  her  usual  lawsyaqd.  our  issqe 
are,  for  the  most  part,  sickly  and  diort^ltyed.  Few  of  tbem«uvTiire« 
twelvemonth ;  ana  those  who  are  not,  after,  duit  period* . induced  to 
ashes,  are  closely  imprisoned^  aad.a  sacred  silence,  maintained  as  le^ 
their  existenoe*  We  act  as  if  it  were  our  ambition  to  resemble  th* 
wond^ful  lady  who  had  three  hundred  and  sixty-$v^  children  at  a 
birth,  and  saw  all  her  puny  bantlings  die  before  her  ;  rathec  than  the 
kiss  prolific  mother  who  bevcs  ooa  atout  and  healthy  iduld^o  honoi^  her 
while  she  iives,.aQd  speak  hex  praises  when  she  is  no  mavet .  'MJfniw 
san%,  sed  Lconem*^'.  .  , 

Production  necesiarily  implies  and  eooMuages  conasmHP^ovi*  Hv9n 
dreds  would  no%  write  if  thousands  did  not  read.  Every  body  jbhisI 
see  l>y  the  state  of  our  literary  markets  that  a  great  deal  of  iowtftimg 
18  eaten ;  and  it  is  now  more  the  quality  than  die  quantity  that  distin« 
ffttiabes  the  carniToroiiS  blue-stocking  from,  the  silly  giti  who  eats  no* 
ming  but  trash ;  the  student  with  the  digesdon  of  an  ostrich  who  swal« 
lows  msty  tomes  of  law  or  diTinity,  from  the  delicate  coxcdmb  wfibse 
stomach  te(A9^  any  thiftg  heavier  than  the  sonnets,  newspapers,  tad 
rg»iewsi'  King,  die  poet,  is  s^id  to  have  perused  abovii  tT^enty-twtir 
thonsaad  books  and  manuscripts  in  ^ight  years — every  young  lady  now 
dees  aa  mudi,  if  you  will  only  allow  her  to  couht  each  volume  of  ^ 
advdf  every  magazine  and  afterpiece,  and  to  reckon  die  crdsiHsd  letfei'4 
whidi  she  receives  fWim  her  female  friends  in  Keu  of  the  manuscripts. 
Klng^s  wete  prdbaMy  not  mn^  fonger,  and  far  less  difficiift  to  decyph^ 
ami  to  eonpvenen& 

'We  ril  seem  to  be  running  reading-races  widi  our  neighbour^ ;'  aod^ 
iAe»  *yme  ^  die  wiemtiry  and  load  the  brain,**  it  is  ofberi  oidylo  shew 
dMt  We  ean  gellep  fhster,  and  carry  more  weight  than  other  pebj6le« 
To  remeesber  Is  troublesome,  to  understand  is  scarce!;^  necessary,  odt 
to  vsad  i»  iniispensable ;  and  those  who  know  nothing  of  Mihon  or 
Fepe  WmM  bhnii  to  be  behindhand  in  the  litietatare  of  the  day/ 
Sebrtars  study,  ladies  skhn,  ploughmen  dpeH,  and  all  thtf  wbfld  re- 
semble La  Penaain^s  library-rats^ 

"  ^— «-  <^ui,  les  Uvres  rongeaof , 
Se  font  savans  jusqu'auz  dents.  , 


In  ponaeqiMHicf  of  this  rage  fiir  Taadittg^  thb-  eraving  ihiMt  ^Ibr 
'<  iomthmg  iicxn,''  of  which  it  may  truly  be  said,  **  cMaeit  iadutgens  sibi 
dirus  hydropSf"  the  raee  of  bookHnakers*  and  bookMellarsbaa  mider* 
gone.a  complete  aksratien  as  to  chaiacter,  temper,,  and  appear anee. 
The  latter  jure  no  longer  jnoag^  estoftianaCe,'and  aoslete;  the  former 
no  longer  diin,  shabby,  and  melancholy.  Publishers  are  enabled  to 
give  encouragmg  prices  for  new  works,  and  audmra  to  wear  good  coati 
and  look  like  gentlemen.  laberal  bargains  are  made  over  liberal  din* 
oars,  care  and  anxiety  are  banislied  from  the  countenance  of  each  con* 
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tracting  pftrty,  one  knows  he  sliall  have  no  ditHcull^  in  spliiog  wbat  the 
other  feels  he  had  no  trouble  in  writing,  i^id  a  yi9tV  m  |Wo  thick 
quarto  volumes,  price  three  or  fbur  guineas,  win  issue  from  the  preu 
without  havinff  added  one  wrinkle  of  caire  lot!he  face  o^eitl^  author  or 
publisher.  Ine  title,  indeed,  may  now  be' considered .^e  only  unpor- 
tant  and  only  troublesome  part  of  a  work ;  tbr  books  are  nqt  l&e  rofcs, 
and.  it  Cannot  be  saSd  of  m&ny  of  our  most  ponular  prb^uc^i^  that 
they  '^  with  dny  oilier  name  would  sell  as  weiL      J^ere,  iher^f^r^  an 


composition  it\)uriou8  to  personal  appearance*  tbeoiily  pan^  .^ 

*^  Qui  lidc  le  front,  allonge  )e  vmge^  ,^.n>.T<|  •  i  i",  • 

'   It  is  in  this  respect  that  writers  of  tours  and  travels  bave  grefti  ad- 
vantages ;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  very  much  to  vary  their  titles. 
When  a  man  crosses  the  water  to  Calais,  and  comes  home  by  Dieppe, 
be  lyft  course  imniediately  publishes  a  modemtely  ste^  o^tttvef^dtiff  Ijf  is 
a  great  comfort  to  him  that  the  name  must  tnedtahly^'f  eiilie#'*A 
Toar  in  France,"  or  **  An  Excursion  through  Normandy  ttild  Pitsarfiy," 
with  the  date  of  the  year  annexed  to  distitfguish  it  Iretti^^illAl^ 
other  works  of  the  same  nature.    No  wonder  that  trai^^ilgf  Is'Ud'ft- 
shionable  when  it  is  so  easy  to  get  the  expenses  paid  by  Mr.  Colbom 
or  Mr.  Murray.     The  process  is  most  simple;     A  description  of  Dover 
begins  the  book,  then  follow  sea-sickness  and  custom-house  delays,  a 
French  post-boy  uid  a  table-d'h6te,  a  Roman  Cathblio  psacesaioa  HMt 
a  dozen  pages  on  superstition^  aad  a  coaversatson  with  a»iolib  aol^er 
about  Bonaparte,  with  a  dozen  pages  on  politics.    The  work  is  com- 
plete, and  the  traveller  prints  and  sells  information,  which  he  woald 
consider  too  trifling  and  too  generally  known  to  dispense  gratuitously 
in  company.     So  it  is  with  more  extended  tours :  Switzerland  and  Italy 
are  inexhaustible  subjects ;  and  though  half  the  world  has  seen  them, 
and  half  the  other  half  has  described  them,  succeeding  travellers  con- 
tinue to  publish  their  note-books  and  journals,  and,  if  they  did  not 
Inckily  contradict  each   other,  would  leave  those  who  follow  them 
nothing  to  learn.    Going  abroad  is  indeed  now  so  common  and  so  vuU 
gar  that  it  is  almost  more  genteel  to  stay  at  home ;  and  a  person  who 
has  travelled  the  five  hundred  miles  out  of  England,  which  constitute 
capability  for  the  Travellers'  Club,  is  much  less  of  a  curiosity  than  one 
who  has  travelled  the  same  distance  in  it.     The  cataracts  of  the  Nile 
are  better  known  than  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde ;  those  rave  about  St. 
Peter's  who  never  saw  St.  Paul's  ;  and  like  the  Scotchman  who  hurried 
home  from  Italy  to   see  a  magnificent  view  on  his  own  estate,  of 
which  he  had  first  received  intelligence  from  a  foreigner — so  English- 
men will  be  put  to  the  blush  at  Versailles  and  St.  Dents  by  puzzling 
Questions  about  Windsor  and  Westminster  Abbey.     A  book  in  praise 
of  our  own  country  is  perhaps  the  only  sort  of  book  that  would  not  pay 
tlie  expenses  of  publication ;  it  would  have  the  dulness  of  a  sonnet  to 
one's  wife,  and  the  insipidity  of  English  wines  ;  it  would  be  as  little  pur- 
chased as  British  lace,  and  as  little  regarded  as  an  appeal  in  behalf  of 
British  manufacturers.     Not  till  war  again  closes  the  Continent,  and 
tourists  and  travellers  are  thrown  out  of  foreign  employ,  will  they 
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condescend  to  visit  or  to  difscribe  qn£,pwn  bvdy  ^^fry.  Then 
Devonshire  and  Derbysliire,  Wales  aaa  Westmoreland^  inuat  per  ^orce 
excite  ecstasies  and  eniplo;^  [icns  ;  fliwnpxageeratioji  will  succeed  indif- 
ference. Mont  TDaai;  bow  to  Bt-ii  Ncvis,,  apd  .Mil'aif  Ca4hedral  sli'ink 
before  York  Mins(er.  RatliiT  \h:u\  pof  ail^  ^a  fone,to  i^e  njountain 
ofbooks  that  is  overwbdintLf,'  our  i^d,  a 'prides  tip(e4  author  would 
accomplish  his  fate  by  iiublistiiLifi  "  I'irst  Imprea'sio^a^on  ^pij-hill,"  or 
"  Reminiscences  of  Clapham  Common.".  ■.,  ., 

Wide,  indeed;,  deep,  full,  and  atroifg  now  flftpi  the  Btream  of  boolt- 
Tnakiagi  and  while  thic^ubliu  ctMitinue  to  keep  jip  its.fouic^  by  tUeir 
wealth  and' eAcouragf^ent,  there  seems  little, chance  ih^^,,i|)^  traffic 
upon  it  will  dlrainisli.  It  is  covered  with  vessels  of  till  sizes  aAd  oU 
deacriptioDs,  "  each  aongster,  riddler,  every  nanUtess  name"  launches 
^ily  his  little  funny,  , 

"  MijIioB)  uui  inilliona  on  the  baake  we.viaTv,,  ,r     . ,  .  , 
,  I    ,  Thick  as  the  sLlh  ofniaht,  or  o>oraJng4e?yi"i,,  i    ,    ,  .. 

every  oue  watching  an  opportunity  to  push  fnmth*  ■homjiand  the 
pUotofa  cook-boAt  embttiksaaiearletsly.andhiustabiauil'as proudly, 
B8  h^  wkQ.h^Ut<flMi  one  of  Aose  noble  first-ralaa  which  larc  -Eng- 
land's glory^.and  tha  world's  admiration.  In  vain  aoioe  oauAova 
Crieodexclmnwerean  inazperienCed  youth  leaps  into  bis  crA^vesibl, 
"  O  tfaid  agia  l  fortiter  ocupu 
I  ■        PoTtum — Tn,  aisi  ventis  '    ■'' 

,  OcLm  liMUbtiuiD,  cavel" 

Off"  every  one  pu*h«i  in  oarelees,  proud  aecnrity  ;  and  let  the  VoyDge 
end  in  honosr  or  diiaster,  still  when  they  disembark  they  ery 
"  Ctas  ingens  iterabimut  Eequor." 


W.  E.  . 


'HE    GRAVE.       FROM    THE    GERMAN. 

How  deep  and  quiet  is  the  tomb— • 

la  brink  how  dark  and  dread! 
Veiling  in  an  imperrious  gloom 

The  coiuiiiy  of  the  dead. 
The  nightingale's  sweet  melody 

Is  never  warbled  there. 
And  fiienclship's  votive  nnes  lie 

Wiiheifd  upon  the  bier 
l^ere  widow'd  brides  forsaken  wring 

Their  henda  in  wild  despair. 
Vain  in  its  depths  their  moans  they  fling, 

With  the  young  orphan's  prayer.  ' 
Yet  wbers  for  happiness  beside 

Shall  wretched  mortaU  fly. 
When  that  dark  gate  alone  may  hide 

Their  hoped  tranquillity  ! 
There  hearts  are  driven  storm>tost  by  woe*, 

That  oe'er  knew  rest  before,—- 
Where  else  shall  they  obtain  repose. 

But  where  they  beat  no  morei  1. 


(  94B  y 

lE-fTBB9   FRO»r  THE   «AST.— •KO.   lit. 

Jiexandria* 

VfB  left  th^  "  Pride  of  the  East''  at  last,  h%  sight  6t  wMch,  the  Propbet 
lyiight  have  smiled  with  much  greater  reason  than  he  dM  at  that  of 
Gr^nd  Cairo.     We  sailed  from  Constantinople  on  board  an  English  ▼€»- 
ftel  bound  to  Smyrna,     Having  cast  anchor  neitr  the  town  of  the  JHx" 
d^Delles  on  the  following  mormng,  we  went  on  shore  to  visit  the  ftite  of 
the  ancient  Abydos,  about  two  miles  distant     A  lofty  tumulus,  witli 
some  remains  of  walla  on  the  side  towards  the  8ea»  mark -the  spot     The 
distance  across  (he  strait  to  where  Sestos  is  supjMsed  to  h)ave  8t6od»  b 
^arcely  a  mile ;  and  any  strong  and  practised  swimmer  might'  pus  ifc 
without  much  difficulty.     I  was  little  aware  then,  that  this  pasWe  w«a 
destined  to  be  a  fatal  one  a  few  weeks  afterwa^,  to  a  yomig'  'ana  very 
amiable  traveller;  who  perished,  in  consequence  of  attempting  to  hnitaie 
Leaoder  and  Lord  B.,  of  a  violent  fever,  brought  on  by  over-ex;erti<»)«  ai^ 
die  beilig  so  long  in  (he  water.    It  was  a  lovely  moonlight  ni^t  irheti  we 
lost  feiight  of  the  shores  of  the  Dardanelles  ;  and  a  fine  wind  t>ore  vA  to- 
wards Scio.   On  board  were  two  natives  of  the  northern  part  of  England^ 
who  had  gone  to  Persia  with  the  hope  of  getting  rich  by  ei^ffaging  in  a 
Cptton-manufactory,  set  on  at  Tebriz  by  a  young  finglish  mermant.    The 
latter  had  lost  all  his  little  property  in  the  attempt,  having  hten  dAuAed^ 
he  said,  by  false  representations  ;  and  at  last,  afler  a  long  and  dHRcult 
joumey  over  land  with  the  two  natives  of  Lancashire,  had  sncceeiled  hi 
rfeachihg'Constantihople.    To  hear  the  latter,  ih  theh-  broad  proVmdal 
dialect,  relate  their  adventures  in  Persia ;  their  passage  over  inounb&is 
covered  with  snow  and  plains  parched  with  heat,  hdf  starved  at  one 
time  and  abused  or  pursued  at  another,  was  very  amusing,    jjimidirt  Aie 
tiimuilts  and  massacres  of  Stamboul,  a  piece  of  pectdiar  good  fbrtone 
befel  me,  in  the  engaging  my  romantic  and  invaluable  servant,  Miihelle 
Milovich,  a  Sclavonian:  bad  I  been  a  Moslemin,  I  would  ever  afti^r 
have  Ue$sed  the  Prophet  fbr  causing  tt^at  day  to  shine  on  tn^.   'He 
spoke  seven  languages,  had  read  a  great  deal,  and  travelled'  vei  ttiore, 
was  perfectly  brave,  conversed  with  much  !m6lKgenc6,  and 'w  gander 
through  new  scenes  was  his  pasaioaate  delight ;    *'  I  'haYeJlhfim,  Sir,** 
he  first  kddressed  me,  *'you  a»  gbing  to  Bgyj^  and'sA^  wVtti^ 
hapw  to  attend  you  there.    I  have  traveled  oir^f  the  j^aterlMnl'6FtTO 
woridf  but  cannot  die  m  peace  iSl  I  hare  seen  die  Pyramids  dkid  mb  ttfitfs 
of  Thebes.*'    My  only  tompanion  in  nian^  a  sbtttiide  andjsoiro^^itiore 
than  once  the  pr^erver  bf  mtr  Iffb,  and  always  devot^  and  nutfafw;  h^ 
can  I  evier  dunk'  ot  hiih  without  attachment,  or  fiM-get  his  teatiHrhin 
we  parted  f  '  ^    ^ 

On  the  fourth  morning,  as  the  sun  rose,  we  were  ct6se  to  th^  lA  of 
Sciok  '  ltd  appearance  ts  very  singular :  aix  or  dght  isiiks  from  He  shote 
is  a  lofty  chain  of  barren  and  purple  rocks,  wluch  shut  oiit  aD  view  of 
the  interior,  and  the  q^ace  between  these  and  the  sea,  is  covered  with 
delightful  gardens  and  verdure,  which  inclose  die  town  on  eveiy  side, 
except  towards  die  main. 

Tne  fine  clunate  of  this  isle,  the  profusion  of  delicious  fruits,  the  heauty 
of  its  women,  and  the  IKendly  and  hospitable  character  of  die  people, 
caused  it  to  be  preferred  by  traveHers  to  any  other  of  the  Greek  idands. 


la  the  eVMiogy  when  the  setttng  mm  was  Msdng  on  th«  craggy  mom- 
taina  and  ihdjnAgnia»iti^tA^itii^j^f^ 
menades  around  the  town  were  filled  with  the  Greek  population,  among 
which  were  multitudes  of  the  gtayandihandsome  women  of  Scio,  distin* 
guished  for  thejr  fra^Jt  and  a^pr^^ble  v^am^ejR^.        ,   .,j .  ,,  i.  .»  .  .  » 

Onlaodim  we  went  to  tKe^Cbnsul's  house  :  )f'e  was^a  Sciote,  andre« 
ceived  us  wmi  vauch  civility.  His  wi^  anc(  ^igmejTii  who  we^e  both 
veicy  plain,  ma^  their  appearance,  and  sweetnuBpts  an4  ^nruit^  with  co0ee. 
were  handed  round.  The  day  was  sultry^  and  the'  wftter-metona  ana 
orange^f  which  were  in  great  abundance,  were,  very  re&eshing..  The 
unfortunate  S9iQtes  were  the  most  eflTerainate  and  irresolute  pi  all  the 
Qre^^  Xhe  n^terchants  lived  in  a  style  of  grpat  luxury/and  the  nouses 
pf  many  c^f  them  were  splendidly  furnished.  From  l^e  oommencemenl 
pf,^ti^,  r^vpluUon.  tjjey  CQntrived  to  preserve  a  stric^  neutrali^ ;  ap^ 
|lmHgjii,;oi^^  ^ppred  spd  n>^naced  by  dieir  countrymei^  f^^H^  ^ 
Sgnt  ^^,t|ie  libejrtiej  »of  Greece,  or  risk  the  drawing  op  themsplyc^  the 
vepg^m  tix^X^I^' . ,  ^^  7^^*  M  they  kept.up  appear^ces^  thit  df 
.Qpm^,n^t,  iwycf  molested  them :  tiU,  unfortunately,  one  day  a  Gf-eei 
y^fj  ^\CTfi^  pt  harbour  with  some  sl^psi  having  Sk  bbay  pf  t^oops^on 
.tVRf?4fi  V%.  W^  I^nd^d  to  attack  the  citadel,  in  which  wa^a^smaD  T^i^fjjl^ 
jg^tjriVBm,'^  f^d/.the.  Sciote;;3»  fancying  the  hour  of  freeaom  v^^s  coi|ie» 
l^ffcpaedf  j^ppjo,  Q^ie  .extreme  to  the  other,  rose  tumultuously,  and  joined  thp 
trqpns^.  T^  Jtort  was  soon  taken^  and  the  garrisooj  together  mt^i  the 
'^}]^ymo  w^^  in  the  town*  v^as  put  to  the  sword.  This,wf^a  scarcely 
f|Cfp;pap)JAped,  when,  the  Ottoman  fleet  entered  (he  ha^bo^r  ;^  aniS  the 
Qjf^lf.  forq^^.who  had  come  from  Samos,  too  interior  in  number  to  cope 
wUh,  ,(h^«  instantly  embarked,  and  took  to  flight,  leaving  the  islt^d  to  its 
f«lte.,,  "ilioae  inlanders  who  had  taken  part  with  them,  consisted  qhiefly 
,qf  the  Iqt^  ordera»  and  two  hundred  of  the  chief  merchants  and  magis*' 
txfi^,  oepaired  on  board  the  ship  of  the  Copitan  Pacha»  and  ma^e  the 
saQf^fplemYx jHTOtestations  of  innocence,  and  unqualified  sutimissioh  to 
ijifi'^f^Xtfi^  X^e  .admiral  raeeived  them  with  great  civUity,  expres«^ 
j^|imse|j^;FiriQing  to  forget  all  that  had  passed,  and  prdered  coflfee  and  a 
yw^^fpij^^sbxiieata.  But  no  sooner  had  the  Pacha  landed  his 
iQMrf;e^  abcmi.  ai^  thouiand  men,  than  he  gave  the  signal  for  the  massacre. 
Xhe  d^^s .  giyefi  me  afterwards  by  Sciotes  who  had  escaped,  were 
eqougjti  to  h9^ow  ujf  the  soul.  During  the  massaorei  the  Turk^f  ex* 
bai^ate^t  aheajdiied  ^t  times  their  bloody  sabres  and  astagl^ansp  and,  ^seated 
hi^Pf^^  |t)^  j^^f^  .OD^  die  shore,  took  their  pipes  and.cof!ee,  chatted,  or 
|ie]l  B;i^^,js^fj^  ,nhgAfi»  In  the  course  of  a  few  ^i^s  they  ro^  re- 
£reshea»,i^  i^^fvx  fo  slay  indiscriminately  ^  ^bp  came  in  their  way. 
It  waa  y/M9*.to  implore  mercy  ^  the  young  and  gay  Seiotes,  but  a  few 
days  before  the  pride  of  the  islands,  found  their  lovelinesa  no  shield 
thent  but  foil,  stabbed  before  their  mothers'  ey^  or  flying  intl^  the 
gurdons,  wene  caught  by  their  long  and  braided  tresaea»  and  quickly  d^- 
patched*  The  wild  and  confused  cries  of  pain  and  death  were  mmgled 
with  the  fierce  shouts  of  Mohammed  and  vengeance ;  the  .Greek  was  seen 
Igpeeling  for  pity,  or  flying  with  desperate  speed,  and  the  Turkish  soldier 
rushing  by  with  his  reeking  weapon,  or  holdtng  in  his  hand  some  head 
dpggnig  with  blood.  The  close  of  day  brought  litde  reprieve; 
die  moonlight  spreading  vividly  over  the  town,  the  shores,  and  me  rich 
groves  of  fruit-trees,  rendered  escape  or  conceiymeBt  ahnost  impossible. 
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But,,a8  the  work.of.  4^t2ipm^d  9t  ii^mU  from  yery.waiuriiuws  Uie 

]ou4  9QVnd9  of  l^orrpr.<anA  carnftg^  9unk  into  tbqse  <^i9fre4tMhed  asd 

bitter  woe^    'the  J^^rt-bfQkea  w^iJL  of  par^t«,.o](^r  tb^ir  4yiog  and 

vioIati9d,phild<^i))fl  l^rjicdiaY^  s^iMcl^^i'ig  ^^^^^i^w  of  4^p9fr  4^4i««ie  t<> 

whom  ?/f<pw  h<;MJr^,>yp»ld|  bripg  ini^vitaM^  death  7+-,^^'  flryKof..4he 

orphan  and.widayyied  ;^ounfl.  the  .manglefji  forms  of  their  d^^r^l^rebip* 

tivei^,  .milled  with  o^vw^  q^i  ^thi?. .  iPHrqer^Pt  went  up  lo  heayif^ ! .    Qua 

the  paiia^  for  i^ourping  was  shor^-Trtlie  ^tillpesi^  of  th/s  iMghtr^fir^^aiid- 

denfy  buokeix  by  the  cla3h  of  anus  and  the  dUmal  w^rrCi;y,of  (^^  Ott^ 

roaipi  cioJi^iery.  .'*  Death  i^^de^th  (to  t)>e  Gr^kan-tO:  tlie  ^eiH^wieji  qf  t]%e 

Prophet-^- Allah  il  Allah ;" — an^  the  Capitaoj  Pacli^  ,in  d^e  mid^  wl^ 

furiou9  gea^tures,  urged  on  his  troops  to  ^e  slaif^t^evu' .  JB^^r^i  boii^e. 

andgacoen  ^^re.strewed with  corps^^  :  beneath  i^eorfM[i§^r^ap^»^A^ 

foimt^  sid!^,  on  the  rich  carpet^  and  the  marble,  pavepopeji^i.Uis^llbe 

youqg^  i:he  beautiful,  and  the  aged,  in  the  mic(st  of  th^i^u^jfie^  li»d 

luxurious  lePreatS'.   Day  after  day  passed;  wd  lywg  ,^r^h^^-&tlL 

alonnf,  or  ij^.g^oups,  no  hand  bore  them  to  thei^  graven  w^hU^^fnif^i^ill 

yet  rejf^dixm^o,  perish*    At  last^  when  all  was  oy^^  tli^y <  vf? re  ^lyppmi- 

in  p];qi]^<^fpus  feapifi  the  senator  and  the  d^)ic«te  and^^icl^f r^ttiin^ 

wov^ij^  l^f  rai^k  mingled,  with  thclowest  of  the  populate*  AAfQia^gj^pk^. . 

dug.fi>r.t}^etpurpo8e,  which  served  as  universal  sepulchras^'  \  ){<?  n   ^U 

X^/enty^usand  are  computed  to  have  perished  duri|)gV)eli|w499P^ 

the  jm^a^re  lasted*    Happy  were  the  few  who  caoM  pasi.lhe  i/mitn 

of  ]pQqky»moun tains,  beyond  which  they  were  for  the  time  ae^pure^cK 

were,  received  into  some  of  the  boats  and  vessels  on^  the-coapt^  aii^4bu» 

snaV^edfrpm  their  fate.    It  was  my  fortune  afterwards  tQ  Bieet  aoveial 

tim^  wit)>  these  wretched  fugitives,  wandering  in  search  ofia^  aaji^lMn^^ 

so  pale,  worn,  and  despairing,  they  presented  a  picture  i0^ffii(giu«iaa 

misery*— gjurls  >of  a  tendev  age  on  foot,  sinking  benea^  th^  beat  mffi^ 

toil  of  the  way>  yet  striving  to  keep  up  with  the  horses  that  bprfl^Ah^mjlfd^ 

and  dialed  of  the  party :  and  moUiers  with  thek:  in^uita  ffAkpn^^yini 

had  .aay^d,  while  their  husbands  and  sons  had  perished^    Oq^^bojl)^! 

be^^.a  lady  .in  her  own  land,  weeping  bitterly,  rel^Xed.4Q  i^«ij|iiei4Wrti 

der  of  <fJl  her  children^  who  were  five  young  men^    -M^ny  a  ^ui^rJ§lf!jole 

wQpap  yfff  to  be  seeUf  her  indulgent  home  lost  for  .ev^n  t^ib^WAQF 

and.  vivapty  quite  gone,   with  haggard  and  fearful  lootsa  .seekliig  in 

other  l^niifi  f(^x  friends  wkoni  she  might  never  find-  '. .  '     •;• 

*   Abou^  twopr  three  hours  walk  akmg  the  shore.  is>  thettspptoffheve 

Homer  is  said  to  have  kept  his  school;  it  is  a  rock  within  whid^^lntrStU 

visible  the,  rm^ins  of  seats  cut  out.    The  poet  certainly. displn^jfE^  m 

exc^enl;  taste  in  his  choice  of  a  situadon ;  a  npble  group  of  trees  smAi 

close  by,  and  a  fountain  of  the  purest  water  gnashes  out  in  their  ^ihad^; 

in  firont»  and  around,  are  the  beautiful  harbour,  cofttages  amidst/deliojouti 

gardens,,  ai^d.  behind  precipices  of  purple  rocks  risjing  ia  tbeiTf.  nahfid* 

ness.    The  Turks  are  fond  of  eiyoying  the  coobess  aod  ahadi^  of.. this 

spot;  the  follower '  of^  the.  Prophet  smoking  his  pipe  and  pcEffvimiHi 

his  ablutions  where  Maeonides  was  inspired U.*  • « A  few  mile^fiff^m  (the 

town,  and  i^proafjbed  by  a  ^gged  p^th,  j»  tj^^.  larg^  v^n^^ent  fAf  Nie- 

hahmonce.    1  he  chapel  is^cbly  ornamentod,  the  dome  beings  f^nped 

of  di&rent  kinds  of  marble,  varied  with  pieces  of  richly  stained^hssy 

and  has  altogether  a  strsAge  appeanmce;  the  lofly  mountains  amund 

have  many  of  their  abrupt  declivities  covered  with  firs.    The  cMiditk)n 
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and  advantages  of  the  Greek  cTergjr  are  much  snperior  to  those  of  the 
CatiM>lic8«     ITie  fonner  ate  afibwed  'to  mairy  ff  they  have  not  taken 
-pnetm*  oiders;  and  appear  toty  le^a  p!ed^anter  life,  and  are  more  frb^ 
and  coinrteous  In  'th^r  Aianriers^  than  their  hrethren  of  Rome ;  and  thdi' 
Gonventa  are  infinitely  more  ne^t  and  blean.     Th!^  monastery  of  NehtfH^' ' 
monoe  allocs  every  trirvdler  the  privilege  of  rerrtaining  several  dStys? 
under  its  ro6f,  where  he  will  find  a  comfortable  chamber  and  good  fkre ;  . 
for  if  there  are  any  wines  or  provisions  par  exccitence  in  their  neighbbtir-' 
hood,  mosiks  are  sure  to  have  them...;.. The  soil  of  this  island  pro-^ 
duees  aa  abundance  of  excellent  fruits,  tihe  fig,  olive,  orange. '  aAfhotid/  /, 
and  pomegranate ;  and  dte  clijnnatie  is  healthy  and  delightful ;  and,  With 
the  exemption  of  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  a  stranger  could  ndt  find  k  ihbi^ 

desirable  TesSdence The  red  wine  is    the   most  esteemed'  m'fti; 

islasid;  a  smftll  part  only  is  exported,  the  Greeks  makin^^  tot)  'g66d'\i 
use  ^f  it  themselves.     It  cannot  greatly  soothe  or  proptiiatls  A  Tntlc^ 
feelings  towards  the  despised  and  mfidel  Greeks,  to  see  theh^  cfiMbfBttd  ' 
Willi  keen  delight  the  rich  juice  of  the  grape,  and  giving  loost^  Hi  ^ 
moitfetit  to 'unbounded  gaiety,  while  he,  poor  forbidden  ff/H<Wwit^''of 
Islam  t  must  solace  himself  gravely  with  the  pure  fountaiii,'  Hi^'tfrehgfe 
sherbet,  or  attnost  a  cup  of  the  coflee  of  Mocha.  At  the  distAn^^  df  Mmift'  ^ 
miles  in  the  interior,  are  seen  at  intervals  the  country  sedti  'df  the'^tl^''' 
Greeks  and  Turks;  very  handsome  residences,  built  of  stone,  V^tn 
lu3l«ri«nt  giikdetm  adjoining,  and  placed  often  in  romantie  sittitaticffe  {[' 
and  sueh  a  mmiber  of  aromatic  shrubs  are  scattered  over  fhef'  ^oii^ht?^,' 

thKt'^eair  i^^rfmned  withdieir  fragrance The  gum-^tMMlfdh^^'' 

hite,  #hidl'iii  used  by  the  Grecian  and  Turkish  women-f  but  fli^^lVA^ 

mar  Mtiw  tb- heighten  their  charms  by  adding  paint,-  they  gd  uUi'^ihedr 

anclvr^igBlly  and  richly  dress^.  /'     *'''^    ' 

Bttt  iioaid'or  omament^-*not  even  the  faint  remains  of'th^; 


features  of  anti<{uityi— can  mvesfthe  Greek  with  the  dignity  Of 
carrifLge,  and  the  ele^ce  and  mffdliess  of  manners  m 'th^'^ 
la^. . .  •  Bm  ft  is  ham  to  leave  a€^cian  isle  without  filings  of  rogf 
Of  l^dfflei^t  (tfountrifes  it  has  been  my  delight  to  visit,  were  I  tp  phodi*''. 
a  neiddgnee,  it  wduld  not  be  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphoru^,' witti  ^fhb'^ 
moutftaiha^ef  Burop^  and  Asia  rising  from  the  water*s  edge;  ^ir'MKV  ' 
covert 'WiDi  groves;  villages,  and  d&licious  retreafas,  axidhet^'e^'itim'' 
feet  the  deep  and  lovely  glens  whidi  put  a  Moslemin  in  mind  ''ilf^M^*' 
diae^ttoi^'itt  the  glorious  plain  of  Damascus,  with  its  rushM^  ^Mmts^ 
and  gai^ilens  G(f  tmri^Hed  luxury,  embracing  the  safcted  city  tt  ^B- 
deep  bMom-^bat  in  some  isle  like  Scio  or  Rhode8,^'of  a  pur^  attS  eM^ 
cliiMt^  its  shaded  "Walks  leading  through  woods  of 'orJin^,"dKnfmid;' 
and*eitiion ;  abov^e  "Hhich  rfse  its  pointed  and  purpled  mouMt^rtl/,  theit'wild' 
bosoms  eovieredwith-a  thousand  f Vagrant  shrubs,  the  odoii^^it'oP^i^hieHini ' 
the 'ah':'  where  the  sun  sets  in  glory  on  £he  wave,  Und  ^ild^  die  su^n^^ 
of  oth^  istes,  whi(ih  appear  all  around  at  the  horizon's  v1ergb;^%hd  the 
mooidigbcliririgi^safier  seenery,  tnth  die  guitar;  the  sweet  tsMhd'l^ogs, 
and  the  Miiinnur  on  the  shore.  '  "  "'^*' 

We  left  Scio  nt  last,  and  on  the  follomng  eveniVi^  arriVe^^'fn  ttie 

harbosrr  of  Smyrna.     It  is  of  grHt  eittent,  and  yoti  sail  ii  loUg'.Vhne' 

between  its  shores  of  tugged  mbuntalns,  with  a  licfe*  of  rich  veVJure 

and  ttties  at  theif'  feet,  ere  you  arriVe  at  the  cfty,  situated  at  its  very 

extfeiMiy.     Smyrna  poteesse^  a  large  population,  and  an   Extensive 


i 


^ 
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ecHnmerce:  tha^tlir^.m.iwurwir*.!^^^  ^  VW^  iphlbMl  hy  the 
Frank  werchauui  and  cq^db  co9t8W  a'niunb«r,,Qf.e3(cellem.  bovaes, 
with  terraced  roo^  yfW)}  ajSor^  a  ple^«9>  ifurpiof^ee  Many  ^  the 
Europeans  intennaifry  wi|b  tlie ,  Or^  %41ie».;  jp4  ^e  Sngorucite 
ladie9,  th^s  UeodmOqeotal.  and  fiBoi^  mmnera.and  ciia^mf,  are 
consideied  exfremj^^,  a|;|rac^Y^;-^tbe  tm:^ed  b^  bco^.^w  the 
barp  and  pian^,  an^  U^.Scotdb  fMv^.trif^o^^djea  aong  oatim sboarem 
q£  As^,  are  pp  c^fmnon  &8cviatfonf|«.  ,T)i^  TurkUb  bw3rJBg<^g9oond 
stands  on  (li^  alpjfe  of,  ih^  hS]  at)  ^,8iigiaU,dij^ci^.frpip  the  t/R^Mt  near 
that  of'  the  Jews,  fo^^  i3<^ncij9led  l?yi  a  ^^  g?:pve  of  .^jqyeaa  trec«s 
No  guari^  pir  sh^^e^  ^oj^d  a  ce;inqtery  .cfin  bf  so  suitable  m  4^  of  this 
&6lbiLeUee:  .with  ilJB  loveless  and  inour^  {oiiagf^^  ,i$,  loQ)^,.di«  very 
emblem  ^f  morality;  The  Oril9n^l^  lovq  that  e^^iy  tbi^  sikomii  be 
'aad  an4  impressive,  round  the  abodes, ^f  the  dead,  wbicb  tiief'«e?er 
approach  t^ut  with  the  devest  renre^enoe ;  and  ib^  qften  ailifpr  bpwrs  in 
'  tneir  Kiosques  on  the  BMphoruf,  ga^VAg  ^i^b  ipoqmfiil  pieaiiaie  en 
tbe  i^res  of  Asia^  where  the  ashes  of  theic  faUtQCgtHra  bud  ;  £»r  the 
ri9^  Turk  of  Stamboul  generally  wishes  to  t^  qariifd  after^  d^alh  tp 
tne  Asiatic  side,  which  he  believes  des^ned  to  bc>  ^  Ja^t^rMtoPMleoe 
and  empire  c^  his  country n^ep,  **  when  the  fair  W^fi  fimn  .ibe^.  North 
'  '  sball  have  driven,  them  from  Europe.** 

'^^  ''The  society  of  SmynuL  consisting  pf  tb^  {l^ropem  ya^^chyma 
^'  Wrejf  families,  who  mixed  togetbe^  on  tli^  pooa^  friendly  fpoftiag« 

Vef^  agreeable :  the  public  rooms,  caUed  the  Casino,  hand^ooioly'  fitted 

'up,  Were  open  at  eight  o'clock  every  ev^ning»  aiul  fpne^pA  a-iceeding^ 

.   tpom;  and  travellers  and  0trapge;^a  6a^l  all  paxa^  nat  4hes^!  to  lahe 

'   refreshments,  and  enjoy  the  aocieQr »  and  balU  wena  pcciisionpily;  bdd> 

'  But  the  face  of  things  was  entirely  changed  4t  A.a  itbne  of  fi^i  reai- 

deace  thete.    Tl^e  Casino  and  its  arouaementa  wane  cloied.  there  was 

tittle  interchange  of  visits  between  European  fapail yis,.  aod  the  ohami* 

'  ing  promenades  around  the  town  were  desiertedt   thf^  WJhoiia  fit  the 

Greek  families  of  the  better  order  having  fled ;  the.  biixaia  V>i;^adMlent 

'  ai^d  empty,^  and  the  numerous  caravans  from  th^  interipii  jom  tenger 

krrfved.    The  village  of  Bournabat»  composed  cfa^y  oi  Q^e  hii^daoiiie 

counti^-J^uses  of  the  £urop€jao  merchants,  is  diataai;  a  &W(mlaa  from 


'^*i(|»itt^af6und  Smyrna  ai^d  at  Bournabat:  t^y^ar^.^Hwy  tavNt- IA4«ra 

'I'rtgffirded  Hvit^' .  a  simerstitious  feeling  by  tba  Turks.    Tl^a^BMnea 

'- '^k^etit  ihe  riux)9  ojT  ieopiples  afi4  ^Uagf* ;  hu$,  tbaUdippmvm^  and 

"'^e  BC^ise  thev  make^  I^Ajmoniae  littk  with  tba aipa^t.of  qaiplatH¥i and 

dc^cay:  the  clusters  of  pigeons  of  many-cobur^pbrnag^i^hioh  flew 

'aromad  and  nestled  amjdst  th^  luins ,  of  tjlie  Temple  of  ibaSun  ^  Balbec^ 

had  i^n  ef&ct  muph  ipore  in  harmony- with  the  wleodid  Trmnipa.  and 

scenery  pf  the  plaiuf  so  truly  and  beautifully  oUoribed    in  '<  Lalla 

Rookh." 

In  Smyrna,  we  lodged  at  th^  l;ipte1  kept  by  an  It»li«pi*  The  windows 
of  the  apartments  commanded  a  fine  vienv  of  the  bay  and  ita  vomantie 
shores.  Several  Greek  priests  and  merchants  dined  at  the  taUe  d'b6te» 
where  we  had  a  medley  of  Greek  and  European  dislias:  they  looked 
very  care-worn  .and  suspicions ;  and  they  had  good  raasoiit  fiir  they 
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moritttkg'f  as  F  stood  in  the  streefC,  a  Ore&  iiervftnt,  ror  declining  to  buy 
ttaat  at  the  ami!  of  aCai!idfot6  bittcher  not  far  off,  was  stabbed  by  him 
inHihiit  H>n^9tnif&;  itnd  fell  b^ditrg  oH  fh^  tjavement About  fifty 


GiK^ei^'got^bifbdkfd'lt  ft^gtt^i'Ve^$^l,' in  Ordet  to  escape,  tfie  captain 
Ita^ngl^npaid^hrgi^  ituii^'prnioii^J^'b^  '  Instead  of  instantly 

nuditng  ol^  he  cohtTnu^d'tt^iofrter  ib  the  harboar,  in  sp'ke  of  the  warn- 
mga  6f  llhe  consul^  Wheni  one'bight  be  wai^ 'surrounded  by  three  'turk- 
kh  yessefo,  and  all  on  Bdard  sehsed.  The  captkin  and  crew  'were  hanged, 
andih^Greeks'Wiste'befte&dikd  in  a  smal]  sqtiare  in  the  ciiy^  at  suQhnse, 
dnrk^  Qfaratay.^.XTh^  French  consul,  to  his^^  ^immortal  (ofioun  has 
ax¥td  the  liv^s  6f  ^h'nij^dteds  of  tlie  '<3reeka,  by1\is  active  ax>^  spirited 
fatei^fetfehce;  aiid  tesetied  them  from  the  hands  of  the  solcliery,  about  to 
ptft  them  «6  death.  I^  walking  through  the  city  you  »ee  ihe^e  unfor- 
MiiKaie'|]ieople  lookhig  tirer  the  walls,  and  half-<i^ning  iheir^oori,,  and 
VMDillhg  t6'  tutetj  'pks^g  tounid.  At  any  snd£ii  nois^  ii^'  the 
stk^ets;  the  fh<*^  of  the  women — and  some  of  th^nf'b^utj{u)---were 
ile^fl  thtilist  'oni  (Vf  th^  windows  of  the  lofty  houses,  where  they  jt^ad^V^en 

'  Tefbgef  thereby  expobthf  themselves  to  fresh  dan^r,  yet  ui^l>k^ta 
tepteto  A^  anxiety  aAtd  curiosity.  The  only  Greek  1  ever  sfi^  whose 
fiu;e  and  form  in  any  way  realized  the  Ifeau  idSat  of  antiquity,  y^M  at  the 

>  entnmee  df  a  p6br  dweHihg  in  ihe  skirts  of  the  city :  her-Ane  j^alf  l^^re, 
sdeinted  against  the  wi^ll  as  she  stood,  and  her  head  bent  towards  some 
ttnbfiq^py  conhtrywomen,  whom  she  was  addressing,  gave  additional 
■tttteresli  tb  the  perfect  symmetry  of  her  noble  and  classic  feature3. 

The  inextingttiUiable  lightness  and  versatih'ty  of  character  of  the 
Chtedks  are  real  blessings  in  their  present  situation;  no  vicissitudes 

'  apfMear  to  str&e  them  with  surprise  or  despair :  active,  enterprising, 
and  indefhtigaMe,  thby  possess  the  materials  for  making  excdlent 
soldiers:  vain  to  excess,  and  ever  sanguine  in  all  their  hopes  and  an* 
dettafcififfS,  I'heard  them  exclaim,  as  they  marched  out  of.  tfripolitza 
to^Mittdrthe  7\irks,  ^  We  have  beat  them  with  sticks  ere  noiir;  and 

'-  sMI'lv^'nbt'dtive  them  before  us  with  our  swords  f*-HCJfaIl  Qn  a  Oreek 
tty  d$^,  ilnd  he  will  take  leave  of  the  world,  to  appearanc^^  n^sipnless 
And  ^Mdlimayed'r  bring  the  guitar  and  the  wine,  and  he  wiTi  Omce^  talk 

lM4  a^fbe^  eipptoMh  of  a  Tiirfcish  force,  hurried  on  ^^r|  VUcg^  1^ 
•^Mipiididl^ff  from  the  land.    The  wife  of  one^of  '^^9^  fT^^Pii^ 


I  tth^dtnmon  lovetiness/  sedng  her  (usb^ri^  deparnp|;J  fi^od 

T  hnids  towatxls  th^  lioat^  and^implormgy 


«»>Ch^Hili^e;  sh'<^tbhing  ottt  her 

Si^^^tDdii;  iii6vin(r  ter^s,  tb  be  taken  on  board.  T^e  ^ei^  saw  It 
^ih6ttl  concern  or  pfty,'  atid,  tirithont  luding  lier  escape,  bade  his  com- 
panions hascett  their  flight.'  This  mifortunate  woman^  ie^  unprotected 
lA  the  midst  of  her  enemies,  struggled  ihrough  scenes  of  jQfltculty  and 
danger,  of  insult  and  suffering,  till  l;ier  &iliqg  health  andu^trength, 
nHth  a  heart  btiok^n  bv- Sorrow,  brought  her  to  her  death-bed.  She 
kadtiever  heatd  from  her  husband ;  and,  when  wandering  amongst  the 
mouiitaiins,  or  lyittg  hid  in  ^ine  wretched  habitation,  or  compelled  to 
i»ge  her  flight  amidst  cruel  fetigues,  lier  aiiection  for  him,  and  die 
hope  of  meeting  iigain^  bore  up  her  courage  through  all.    He  came  at 
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l«8t)  when  4iie  tnemy  had  <rdrireatedv  undtKe  Oreeks  hiu)  sou^t  their 
hoim^  %aifk{>jttndlleanriiing>her%itaaitdf^;'was  totiched'Wdh  the^&^fiii^t 
remomec'  fitttall>b<4>e"Df  >lii^'  if««  tb^ln  eMin^sliedV^cfi'^lq^itlidl 
been  tn^d  lio^he  utmoivi  ^  late'httd  (^hatiged  ta  ar^rdjbn,  ^^^iheft^sed 
to  see  or  forgive  him.  Thertf  iH'at'tSmiea in  the  dikraet^of  thi^<€ri^k 
women,  as  more  than  one  occasion  occurred  of  observing,  a  strength 
and  sternness  »that  i^  ff ply /QmaiJ^abk.  .  Her  sister  Mud  relation*  weve 
standing  round  her  bed ;  and  never  in  the  days  of  her  health  and  love 
did  she  look  so  touchingly  beautiful  as  then :  her  fine  dark  eyes  were 
turned  on  them  with  a  look,  aa  if  she  mourned  not  to  die,  but  still  fdt 
deeply  her  wrongs ;  the  B»lural  paleness  of  her  cheek  was  crimsoned 
with  a  hectic  hue,  and  the  rich  tresses  of  her  black  hair  fell  dishevelled 
by  her  side.  Her  friends,  with  tears,  entreated  her  to  speak  to,  and  for- 
give her  husband ;  but  she  turned  her  fece  to  the  wall,  and  waved  her 
hand  for  him  to  be  gone.  Soon  ihe  last  pang  came  over  her,  and  then 
affection  conquered ; — she  turned  suddenly  round,  raised  a  look  of 
forgiveness  to  him,  placed  her  hand  in  his,  and  died. 

We  took  passage  on  board  a  French  ship  bound  to  Alexandria,  and 
for  three  days  had  a  favourable  wind,  when  we  fell  in  with  a  division  of 
the  Greek  fleet:  they^obliged  us  to  bring  to,  And  sent  an  armed  boat  on 
board  to  demand  our  destination  and  cargo,  and  whatever  intelligence 
we  could  give  them.  These  Greeks  bdiaved  .very  civilly:  their  best 
ships  were  merchant- vessels  turned  into  those  of  war,  and  carried 
twenty  guns :  they  were  from  tlie  iele  of  Hydra,  the  natives  of  wluch 
are  the  best  and  boldest  sailors  in  their  navy.  The  vrind  failed  vm% 
and  we  were  put  to  our  resources  to  pass^  the  time  agreeably ;  but  in 
French  vessels  a  passenger  is  always  less  at  a  loss  in  t^alms  and  baffling 
winds  than  in  any  other,  as  the  men  seldom  lose  their  gaiety  and  good 
spirits.  The  mate,  who  seemed  to  have  the  chief  command,  was  a 
6ne  and  animated  young  Frenchman,  who  had  a  small  collection  of 
interesting  books;  the  nominal  captain,  Monsieur  Gras  by  name,  was 
a  little  fat  man,  with  a  serious  and  melancholy  aspect.  Every  morn- 
ing and  evening,  before  break£ut  and  supper,  tlie  crew  were  summoned 
to  the  poop,  and  he  recited  pmyera  in  a  sad  and  distinct  tone,  to 
which  they  all  responded.  On  board  waa  a  nost  motley  assemblage 
of  passengers :  a  tat  young  German,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Grand 
Cairo,  to  set  up  forad^otor^  and  cure  the  Turks  and- Arabs  without 
knowing  a  word  of  their  language;  and  he  was' accompanied  by  a 
sprightly  young  Italian  w^man,  who  h^  left  her  dear  land  to.  live 
with  this  phlegmati<;  flrllow  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  his  pipe  scarcely 
ever  quitted  his  mouth,  and  he  told  marvellous  tales,  sitting  on  the 
deck  with  a  naked  n^ck  and  bosom  d  ^oriental.  There  was  also  a 
tailor  from  Italy,  of  a  pale  countenance  and  spare  figure,  destined  for 
Alexandria  to  exercise  his  calling;  and  he  put  one  in  mind  of  the  button- 
maker  from  Sheffield^  ^ho^  ^t^^  oa  speculation  to  Ciwttantinople  with 
a  cargo  of  his  material,  and  fi>iind  the-Ttirkanesisr.  #ore  buttons.  A 
third  was  a  dog-mecQha^^.abo.iaaltalianr  witfi  his  wife:  he  had  a 
number  of  dogs  of  a  very  file  breed*  to  dispose  oi  in  Egypt,  if  he  could 
find  purchasers  among  the  FBankabrtfae  foitfafVih  These  three  worthies 
and  their  two  chere  amid  (the  tailor  having  no  tehUer  companion  with 
him)  travelled  in  great  harmony  together,  and,  while  the  baffling  winds 
lasted,  afforded  no  small  amusement.     But  at  last  we  drew  near  the 
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low  and  sandy. shojes iwouAJl  Aleiumdm^..  Hcwv.aire^iAfier'  a.vojwge 
tbe  Bx^t,  night  of  land  jui>  «very  ilravall^r  A«iariek(  ai^t^FottpiegffaJPil&r 
on  the  emi^anoe  abayQitb^>IOWO»  A/^ctwi  fromithe.cHilef'jmClbeyQndvi 
and  a  thousapd  r^coHeou^a^  attAchad  't,o  the  reeiileiMO' aiti<9e^pad'ak> 
gave  aA.ipteiisQ  int^reat  %o  ^t  naw  before  us.    \       -v  f  <  '!:io't  ^o  j  » 

,,   -  .  ..     ")..  } .        II"  .1'  .{r  noil)  «"    ►f'M  '.» 

ODE   ON    A    DISTA14T    PROSfECt   Ol?   t!rXA]^V/l*  'AiijAlftEM^;* 

Ah  me!  those  old  famuLar  bounds,!       ,  \     f   \    \ 

That  ctansfc  house,  thoKe  dassic  grouy^  '''  ""-  '^''''^  ;'*' 
■  My  p^sJ^e  tboa^M^call^!   ^'^'^^ *   .Uw/ nr.M)  nn  i.-,n  - 
Wlwi'tett^r  Urchitw  ti4Mir '^otvliM,  ')ih  :  f-«jnot  *j  vh\  /(  ;  .  >' 
,1  "  What  Utlli  taptfvo  d«w  reptnei  ).-  i.qr  /»  n^  ji?'j'.»^  r,  ''• 

.  .  .WUhio  ]H)n  irk^oaie  walls !       .- iA\  iji' /  ' 

'  Ay; 'that's  the  very  house  1  1  knofV-  '  '*     : '-.mI^uiI  "^rf  i/- 
lu  ugly  windQW9»  tan  ar^w i    '  -.  *    <  .  ■:  (  i.:r  ],  . 

Its  cnioifieya  in  tlie  rear  1    ^  p  •   k    t     ' 

And  there'^  the  iron  rod  so  high,  /  ,  ^^.,j, ,    ,    ,. 

T/iat  drew  the  diunder  from  the  sky  ^^j^^,     y^ 

'  And  tum'd  our  table-beer !  .  i  -«">    j 

There  1  was  birch'd  !  there  I  was  bred  !, ,  .^  ,?.  ^  ,.,  (, »  „i 
There  Kke  a  little  Adam  fed  ,        i' 

From  Learntfi^s  woeful  tree !  '^     '    .:  bn.w. 

The  weary  tas%B  1  used  to  con  i*^  .^  ,/- hluo-^  m 

The  hopewM  learea  1  wept  upon  l«^  • 'ii    "   '    ^M''- 

MoBtfrndese  leavcfl  to  nel— ^  .  ,:n'nj  vui-"/ 

Thesummon'dcl«Bst*-theawfiilb«w!^--^    '  ^*  •"  '*    ''^   •' 

1  > wonder  wW.is'iBasler  BOW  •"»    ^'  "- .  •<«*/'}/' I^.i- 

Ai^l wholssotma'anguisb  shedal        ..     >     >-->.>/  (Wnn  < 

How  many  usheis now  eoiplays,  .     ,.,,  / ,  mi.iI?  ^htn' 

How  ms^ny  maids  to  see  the  boys        ,         ,i  i        ..  ,,., 

ave  nothmz  in  their  heads  ;  , 

And  Mrs.  S  •  •  •  ? — ^Dothsbe  abet  ./.....,«  •  .r:     ■  ..• 
'       ,    (Like  Pallas  in  the  parlour)  yet 
^               Some  tavour*d  two  or  three,— 

'      *       The  little  Crk?htani  of  the  hour,  <1    .  •  .i  •'  .  ..n.  ..■ 

.}       r.^.   1  ■•   ^Heit iuiifini*niedak  that de<rottr,  ■•  "•  -^P' •      >''■    ■• 

•  . -•  .^  .         .And-«willfaerprize*-»*<*-4)ohea?    •->  ><  <{'!  •{  iL-  y       iIkiI/ 

•  '         '  ^   '  Ay,  there**  the play-ground I  =thefe's  ihVi  ^iihc,'*^  *-''  ""^'l  * 

•     .•i'W'  ^'   ■ /BtBe»tkSHh6se.  shade  in  sumiaey^ -pMuie^  "'i 'i'^  ^  *-  '  t"i<'   ' 

•  .    ,..!  .  S^  wil4(ly  l-havcreadW*     m.   m  ki   t)  i>i.>*<'<f  i.  .'nry/oiiA 

l, ,      .WI^omU  taerea^ic;,  aadskim^^  eii«^]    ,  t, ',/  /t-.i  ,.  ., 

PfvoungKomance^  and  weaves  a  drc^i^^.,,^..         .  >..ti  . 

Of  Love  and  Cottage-bread?  '     ,  .,  ,. 


Wno models  tiny  heads  m  chalk?     ^^  ^  ,      ,  .  .;     ,,.♦,. 
Wtko  scoops  the  light  canoe?         / 

"■  What 'telly  genius-buds  apace7    ';       •^'••''''»*^'     ' 

•  Wkc^*»  Poyttf*rf  Haitis?  BtfwcW?  ©hasif^''   '^'^'^       •' 
iial.Baylis?  folytheCarewr        .  .      •    »  *    <"i^  ♦•     • 

Alack!  thcyVgoft*.:-^thduyandwsly^?'"  '-'»^^ 
And  sodMareiervitigiti^^>ih«*4^eys/'     '  '  ^ 

Ahd  some  have  p«r»h'dy<MBd^«Mj  ..lo.cu^.  -.      i. 
Jack  Harris  weds^is  secpnid  vrtfe} :  >.     u  ' 
Hal  Baylis  drives  the  wane  pf  life^,.  ,    <    , 

And  blithe  Care)v — is  hun^^ ! .  , 


*  No  connexioa  itntli  any  other  ode. 
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•I 


Grave  Bowers  teacfcte^k^,  *»'     '""^ '' 

To  savages  at^fi^'if^^^'''^'      •"- •;  ''<' 

Poor  Chase  is  ^«S\te^(friWrf^-4i  '^'-    "   '^ 
All,  all  are  gone— th^'(ifdliVl)li¥e(f!:^'  <'  ' 
New  OfQfksivf  vbasfarooniibov^tauMxiB^v 

«  And  pmHtiksifr^Kf^fcrmsl^*  <  - 

Lo!  where  thcjf^ij^m!)!^  Tofth:  aji'tf  ihcmt',  ^ 
And  leap,  and  skip,  and  m^i)  aooiit,  ' 

At  play  whbrb  i*e  hive  p!aj^  '  ».  // 
Some  hop,  some  run,  <s6mt;  laD^)  sotncriWine 
Their  CTotn*tnak  f  aoriie  i^'ifafrSiMie)^:  ir- '  I 

And  sma>ani>ii^4ieisharia^  ••  t'    .-.<  j  ^p  r 

Lo  there  what  toix'd  coTuBtlrnisT-Airf!'*'  "^  ^\  ' 
The  or^tiiad ';  thfe  il^^idty^s  ion  i  •   '     ""  ^ 

,.  ^.  Antt1fort0oe8'fevoui"d  care---    ^'"-'    '^^^^^^ 

"    *        The  wealthy  bom,  for  whom  ^WIlaCH'  '  ^ 
Mao-Adamized  the  future  path-* 
The  Nabob's  pamperM  heir  I  ~ 

Some  bright()r vtaiT*il*t-SAmv  cviii  bsa,-^ 
_: ,  .^8LH^J?«r  some,  and  ^ome  for  8f;<wa>TT,v.n        iw  ,  .  //  - 
•  ;^7q5  6ir  or  foul  renowa!      .      .  -   ,  .  ..,,     .fM-^iod  / 
?f  f » M  H f  >"  pood*  ^^^»  indifferent — ^none  may  lacK  I 

Look,  here 's  a  White,  and  ther^  's  a  Blaek  t 
.ii-t-j     i-  '    And  there**  a  Creole  brown!  '      -   •  v-v^^-.th  •''^ 

'    Some  laugh  and  smg,  some  mope  and  weepu  ,.      ]    , 

•"*'"      ••   And  wish //irfffhigfl  sires  would  keep  '    ^  '    .ft  bit, 

'  -•    '           Theif  only  sons  at  home  ;-^  '       "^ 'M"t   « 

"        ■  Some  tease  tbe  liiftwre  umc^  ani  pkn '  '•)'    «■ 

X  ,^^1.1    '   The.fiill-gpKnvttddiiigB<i£ih«  loan^  •   t-.I  /.. 

.^  f   «.,,<       .  And  paot  focyttfSiiaoomcl                    >  .    i.  >  mh!  •••  • 

A  fi»olish  wish  I    There's  one  at  hoop  ( 

And  touruAfeiJ  and  five  whoatotf^ 
The  marble  taw  to  speed  !  i.i 

And  one  that  curvets  in  and  oot^ 
^^,  Keining  his  fellow  Cob  about^^  .  ♦    ,        i 

*^     ' '  Would  1  were  in  his  steed !  -•*'».    e 


VI 


O*         (1 

l»   'til  'l*        ' 


Yet  he  would  gladly  halt  and  drop 


^ 


■«n' 


M^     ,♦    l,r. 


."""fi ' '  '  I   That  boyish  harness  off,  to  swop  '  '  '' 

Un-H  lo  <!.■     ^^ii  jjjjj  ^oM*9  heavy  van-1  '      ^  "^'"'''''^  ♦' *^M  "' ' 

f  tn')m<>m  iii?^  toH,  to  tdg.-   O  IMe  Fool!  *  '^  '"**    '^ <^  '»8**'    '^^  ' 

U>>.-'h.>-M  .WMfeth0«cMisl>beelNnci«tsdiool'*>  I  *•  -  ""-t'^*     no>*  i^^ 
•umH    h1  f.'  Tojffiflh .to-be anaa.!  ^  •"  li*  'to  ^Hm:! 

'<f  ■^' '       PbNliAfKtitioordeeiii'srii'weNrallltii^"  '    '*'  '    '^'•*«Htf.   imi. 

•  j>  •:  Tai  wMraciDwiH+«-to  be«  kii^l '  W      I    i    \ 

*   */    . '  Aoditliltp  fui*r^gal  doimi  ,.-i'    .ilh  ni  •*.»•»•' 

Alasl  th^ulwow^unotkuif^airMi  - 

^  Far  happier  is  thy  head  ^t  wear? .  ^     \     .  u-t 

Thai  nat  without  a  crown  I  ,  /    , 

Anddost  thou  think  that  Tears. acqnir^        .     . 
New  added  joys  ^    Dost  think  thy  sire 

More  happy  than  his  sou  I 
11)at  manhood^  tnifrth  P^^-'^OH,  go  thy  Wa^   - 
To  Dniry^laifio  wheA  -^^^^-^ —  ptSyi, 

And  S0e  IsMrjftrMf -bur^bot 

Thy  taws  are  hrave  !•— thjr  ibf%  tit  rane  !^  " 
Om  tops  af«  spun  wMi  coiia  of  «ate. 


1»  J. 


Our  dwi^ axe  nfif^^\A^.\:r      ..,  >■         ,i 
The  £igin  marbles  are  p.^t^U^^c^y,   ..  y 

And  Hisatbesj^A.sornr  gf^mc^  ^  j  .  . 

To  fly  tbe^use's  kite  1  ^ 

Our  heMfes  are  dooglv  outj  hetb  aror^cfKiy      / 

Our  topmd^  joys'.  raUcidiiU  And  dted,     .  ' 

likebaUs  vjfii^vno  ief>pttncl,l      ,,„^ ,, 
And  often  w.Ub  a  fadeo  eye    .,^         .vj*  .    .  / 
We  look  behind,  and  send  k  sigh  ,  '         / 

Towards  th«i  merry  ground  I  ... 

Then  be  osttteiitedL    Thou  haatgot  v 
The  most  of  he»^  in  thy  young  lo^) 

'   Theresa  rtjt^Wwia  thy  pop  i     ;,   .    ,, 
ThouMt  find  thy  I)(Mnbood  all  too  tast-r.    . 
Soon  come»  soo^  gone  I  aivl  Age  at  latt,  . 
A  9orrj  lreQkiiigr¥P  ^  t        T.  H. 


A    KtDB    IN    A   eVOKOCW 

ical  ait  ttioDy  then,  to  praiae  KiIb 
A  horseback,  ye  Cuckoo  i  but  aibot  he  wlU  not  biidge 


«  Why,  whal  a  raacd  ait  ttioD,  then,  to  praise  him  86  foi'  rubihog  l^-^ 

M  he  wlU  i^ot  bridge  a  fcot  r 


'Sqakspearb. 

SioHT-SBsiHO  in  hot  weather  ji^  m^her  an  awfij}  fsn^rpriae:  going 
over  palaces  ia  the  rapat  objectionable  form  of  this  painful  pleasure ; 
and  the  Chdteau  of  Versailles,  from  its  immense  eiue^t  and  total  want 
of  furniture,  is  perhaps  the  most  ^rearisome  of  all  these  edifices  to 
wade  through.  Others  lopk  like'  hahilatioiisc.ta.  a 'Certain  extent* 
they  let  us  into  the  arcana  of  fayaky^s  donMscie  life,  arid  so  possess 
some  interest,  as  well  as  dignity  of  association ;  but  h^re  all  is  bare  and 
empty :  however  fatigued  -the  visitant  may  be^  there-  is  not  a  single 
chair  to  relieve  him ;  noting  has  been  renewed^  but  the  ponderous 
overpowering  gilding  which  glisters  to  ^  eve,  like  all'&e  gilt  ginger* 
hread  of  all  the  Bartholomew  Fairs ;  and  when  the  servant  in  his  gor* 
geons  livery  has  shouted — ''  Salon  de  Marsf-^Salon  de  Famsl*"^! 
Saltm  d^AfilUmr  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  on,  until  you 
have  completed  the  round  of  the  palace  and  the  mythology.  With  the 
exception  of  some  large  pictures  in  the  ante-room^  principally  of  Paul 
Veronese,  you  encounter  nothing  in.  the  «vay  of  aft  w^t^b,  moment's 
attention:  there  are  nonteyietdeodilHitsomtkllariBgi^liifilg,  theatriod 
daubs  of  the  modem  French  school^  and'the'p&ilin^  by  Le  Brun 
and  others,  with  whieb.lbeLeeilingaiiiiAtnvimf)  nheiffti^ofusely  he^ 
diaened.  In  spite  of  the  **  ^mtUmd^i-fi^yKB^to  anasyi  t£at  he  might 
contemplate  the  heavens,  it  may^tfO'  dwbted  itMsthi^  he  was  ever 
meant  to  strain  his  eyes  f^pei^mHikif^'i^piiii^  a  coloured 

ceiling;  and  such  is  my  anti^i^tHy  V^ljls  ex^^^Ii^^  art,  that  I 
serioualy  doubt  whether  I  should  haye  save^'  Sir  ifaihes  ThomUirs 
life  while  employed  upoM  the^fd^m^of  St;  P^Ffe^''1ii£a^''i^j^  him  upon 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  scaffolding,  and  (possessed  '^i  jfi^i^ence  of  mind 
recorded  of  his  firiend^  who  inchi^ed  him  to  run  forward  by  smearing 
his  principal  figure  with  a  bruih.  ^  One  knows  not^wjbifh  ia  inthe  most 
unnatural  posture, — the  man  bclenr^jhulf  diskmrtrnghii  neck  to  look 
up,  or  the  sprawling  fore-shortened  goddes*  above,  threatening  to 
break  hers  by  tumbling  downt  the  fomcK  becoBsing  red  in  the  Mce, 
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t<rf  *lack,  if  *<t  ha'^^" allgWt  'Mcilc\mij) 'Ai'ihe'Wl^  attempt  at 
t^ticUig"<i11  m'1lfie''cmu^]s^^^  lo  somethjpg.  like  ait 

iWttlrt^'^fe^resentiHttilrttft^^  pervera^lv^  'coBUbiic  to 

bewilder  hia 

fainfW't'"" 

^i>^ionVhe^^eJ)di^3  to  Return  ttTParf^,  ,  ,^    . 

' 'P\<lilfc  itag^i;'"a<ltt4b^l%  conducted/,  depart  ffom,"ai?4  return. to 
VeH^iailia  Hrtei^^iflf  hbuf  *  but  fottji^saltfe  of  varietv|  and[.i<i  thehope 
"6f  s^feWife  ^ohil^tliing  qf  life  among  tbfe  lower  orders/ he  Wootcifcira^ijlf 
'  t^' Ate  corner  bftlieflA'ced'Annes,  wher^  there  Is  a  iland  offinaU  c^r- 
*lag(il"  hssetAWjn^  cabrvpl^ts,  and  known  by  tlie  name?  of  €ucKoof , 
■PMchc^,  'pc^tc^  ttntiirest  and  other  designations  wh^i  we  tiol^  it  not 
qrilte-decoroti*  tocohimit  to  paper,  though  ev6n  belles  an^  eK^nitcs  m 
vVatice  herfr  «itd  iiaroe  them  witlibut  any  offence  to  Qieir  'unfastJtdio^ 
oi^tis.'  As  I  aprproached'the  rendezvous  of  these  humble  *vehicle$t  i^ 
VaH' g^fint'-lbokin^  figure  with  huge  whiskers,  a  rabbit-skin  capjipon 
his'li^adi'and'a  whip  in  his  hand,  pouncing  upon  me,  enquired  wj^etbpr 
I  'vHiS'l)(iit!Piftri»;  and  on  my  answering  in  the  affirmative,  exclaimed 
*-j-*«  Alii  bottrtebeure — h.  la  bonne  heure !  monies,  monsieur,'  mpptez l" 
'^  A!e*afirtnift  time  openmg  the  front  of  his  sorry  cartriage.Uear^y 
t)M^t  ekpef  ience  had  taught  me  to  do  nothing  without  enquiring  the 
'piAds,  ivhicti  I  accordingly  did ;  when  he  started  bactf,  ejaculating  wi^ 
^v^llHieted  a?r  of  ofibnded  dignity — ^'^  Comment,  monsieur ! — vous  ayez 
&  fkire  avec^'un  bOnnk^  horame,  un  bon  enfknt— allez!  nous  ne  sur- 
fiiiftofls  jatMi!s  nous  autres ;  nous  ne  marchandons  pas ;  avec  des  bour- 
^eoitf^  am ;  mtfis  av6c  des  gens  cotnme  il  faut,  et  surtout  avec  dea 
Atfg^ia,  jamais. -^Monsieur  me  donnera  ce  qu'il  trouverabohl*^'  Know- 
%fg  l^erfe'etly  well  that  all  this  furious  honesty  would  jend  in  'my  being 
a^boiiiifiilbly'cfatoted,'  unless  there  were  sOme  positive  stipulation,  1  in- 
ttiated'mi'a  price  being  named ;  and  as  his  **  Ouidame/  monsreur,  youg 
Bte  donfierez  une  petite  piece  de  trente  sou«,"  was  ohly  double  the 
tee,  I  'agreed  to  give  it  upon  condition  he  wouM  start  immediatelv. 
Td'thkr  he  cheeH&lIy  assented,  put  on  his  horsc^'s  bridle  in  a  ionigbty 
biifttle;  cracked  'his  whip  unceasingly  for  three  minutes,  and  bawteJ, 
'••PariSi  'Parfe,  Paris  1"  for  as  many  more;  but  as  ho  travellers  came 
ibrward  to  benefit  by  thiii  intimation  of  his  departure,  be  began  to  give 
Hie  the  history  of- his  horse,  **  an  fameux  cheval  Anglais,  nomro6  Ros- 
iHf,*'  (which  I  rathfef  auspeet  was  an  extempore  appellatioh  intended  to 
reeoumetid  him  (o  my  favour,)  and  assured  mc  that  he  belonged  once 
to  a  trampeter  "  du  regiment  Scosh  GrL"  As  often  as  I  pressed  his 
departure,  he  recurred  to  this  subject  b^  way  of  appeasing  me  ;  ah4  as 
be  patted  bia  beast,  and  again  called  him  Kosbif,  he  added — '*  II  est  bon, 
ce  cbeval  Ik;  11  ne  demaiide  qu'k  courii'r^a complimeat whichmy  com- 
pasrior  really  did  not  deserve,  inasmuch  as  he  very  often  demanded  to 
walk ;  to  lay  notbiiig  of  sundry  solicitations  for  kneeling  or  standing 
still.  It  was  not  until  after  I  had  put  my  foot  upon  the  step  to  get 
out,  that  the  proprietor  of  Rosbif  was  at  length  induced  to  get  up,  and 
make  vigorous  demonstrations  of  departure;  telling  me  in  bis  barbarous 
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French,  *;  J^vpus  ()t6;)a  d^^  fjpk^fi  ^fl^js,,  xQf^ ^*^  ^gi^;  , j^aUons 
allej:  sf  ^avi6ns  tout  .notra^mppd^^^  maij  jVlffW* 

telHffib^  ejaculation  w^^^^^  .^^^.  ,1,-     ^^^     ,,s  v>I.I|-.»  •    • 

Ad  old  wo^an  whp  V^sW  to>  j^kej  ta^^^^ 
giv^  to  those  who  sit  be?^ Je  ,the  anve^,).,ftairgd  j^^^ 
as  she  wovfd  on] v  give  mne  souft,  whUgi|}f,4ne^f dblg.^  f)«fi^^d 
tefV  the  treaty,  after  ^a  worlft  P.F  y,<^S»^fff6mft  JW  «flPtl5ul^l^flft,,^W*B 
finally  inroken  oft^  ^nd  we  again,  prpqeeaed.  r^i^.f;Qm{^q^9i^,;i;ipw|[;Qok 
ou£  the  stunAf^  oF  a  pipe,  which  he' had,  pofi.t>ive4.tf).(k^ 
waistcoat  ^ket,  a^ndyep^unperemomQu^l^ibjegfin  sniokWi^lPT^eM* 
however,  wYiich  pccasio^ed  .^ttle>  in'terruptioifi  ^'^i  Hi^. T WM^^]I>^ '  ^^  «die 
jdours^'phiis  ;[roaversa,tibn  a'bout  Fx^nch  politeness*  Fp^if£)>,7aJl9Mr,9.i|lid 
Fl-enchVenerosily;  (for  all  the  virtues  ar^  preach, "^tllp^Pt^.^dpittfid 
'  the  pnflli^h  Horses  tp  be  good,)  I  found  heba^  0/ee^.mi4^;^n]k^ 
/had  los?t^o  iingers  from  his  right  h^nd  at  the  batU^.  oT  ^^yera, ,  ,  jf  his 
acci)uhtVere  to  be'credited,  the  standard-bea,rer  pf^x^.Ej^li^lKn^PAeot 
'beixig  Uilled  in  a  change  of  cavalry,he  had  aeijed  tu€ve(i\Wr&(.)9|iti^.yfrJ^oh 
lie  tvas  rapidly  decampings  when  '^  un  de  nosdlA^^s.  df  ^ns^ci4(9^as 
''£i6ossaiV'  caught  hold  of  i^^  ataffi  and,  before  he  <lpi|14A!U^ifMf>^  .^ 
ei^uire  the  cause  of  this  interruption^  whipped  b^,  hi3..tiY9(^n{^gi^lf|B,i,pf 
j which  he  exhibited  the  stumps,  addiAg,  ''  JOjiais  c^Q9ijegal;.j«ipv^  ^^^i^fe 
j^fre  cTaquer  mon  fouet."  Reiteiaited  oracks  haying  cpii^fi^pdi^Jiis 
^s^e^tion,  he  proceeded  to  relate  how  he  had  beendbt^^h^^ygedhiy  4^ 
'^th|>eror  on  account  of  his  wound,  and  had  established  hif]^^'"tqo99^9«e 
^proprictaire  de  Couco^,'*  .digressed  into  an  intermingle  fi^fp^  abwt 
Mar^al  Blucher,  whom  the  Mayor  had  compeiledibijA  tfPj)aH4P4v9s 
guide  when  the  Prussians  entered  Versailles;  and  cursed, ^ui^,, 99  41 
'*  vieux  aauvage/'  because  he  merely  said  to  one  of  ,l>if  ^i^'^^^^^^^f^* 
without  taking  the  pipe  from  his  mouth — "  Is  thij(  fellpw.,^he  ^gnide;^.  ]b^ 
looks ,like  a  rogue :  if  he  behaves  well,  give  him  t^m iQuia  ;,,i£hi^.|pf^8 
any  piistakes,  blow  his  brains  out.'*  Next  occurred  1  an  epjao^jjib^iit 
the  good  Ring  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  the  great  Kipg,l49^i^.t^^,]^/QAiV- 
teenth;  the  only  two  monarchs  (besides  the  Emperor)  Oifwhaiqr<V¥^Qy^ 
hears  a  word  in  France,  though  their  principaLmerUs^e^nv'^j^^.c^lPr 
sisted  in  making  a  great  deal  of  love  and  a  greai.de^l{AC9>K9^t  k<mA 
every  new  subject  terminated  with  the  old  peroratioua  Q|^'*,,^^r4Q9*« 
^osbif-^chuck  I**  With  the  assistam^e  of  this  .BBe^ar/a]|4>:jlh^ipoj^fi^Mi^ 
ibulant  exhortations  of  the  whip,  we  approached  S^?7;e^ ;  .>3(Kht|i  v^iP^fk*- 
ductor,  pointing  to  a  miserable  tenement  oa  the  le^iB^n^d^m^Jit^M^liv 
ih^  ,rettdezvou4-de'ckasse  of  Hemri  .Quatre  .d^ripgfl^  f^^.pf  «BaiM 
whiiher  he  was  accustomed  to  resort  to  me^ti  in  i^lf.jl^<il^lfp,dilBstr^0i^ 
while,  his  minister  SuUy  occupied  a  ch^tf^tij^l.tthe  ,^pp^iti^iwUey« 
^'  T9  what  base  uses  may  we  aot  returnr'  . The.Q(djifijilftpiJf>j^4jr¥bbl»» 
work  of  this  once  royal  residem^e  waa.sipiciwg  in.a9^w^coa^  of,,plA«fet» 
and, the  whole  building  receiving  considerable  additional,. tbait lit. owght 
be  converted  into  a  manufactory  for  distiUit^.biyf^idy  from  n^i^toea. 
Strange  that  the  land  of  the  vine  should  have'^ow*^  Hr^  ^msk.t^y^^ 


mi  mrT^"t'^^n**l'P     1l»    "Jlft**!  >l  l>l      ^JlK    <H        I     »IW* 


•  Louis  the  Foarttfeoth  excbiraed  upon  hM  deiith-lMAy(lni*:toBa«f  reniofie, 
**  J'ai  trop  aim^  la  guerre."    The  French  n^TKfr,fio4itlH»<a  fauH  in  their  rulers,  a 

strikinjproofof  their  levity  and  unrcflectireuess.      ,     ,.      , 
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tM»  for  wmktm  mmc,  biil«>  hm:  Bmm  mdJm  iitiighhBmfcoiia.jop» 
nmdied  witb'MVMiwntf  tpiMl  tkut  tit»wclecl>  wUivahatper  rata  t|utt  it 
<»iiM  be  dbtafned  Dnmb  tli^  wiiie<«ialiiiig  ptpvincM,!  Jiiid  it  j«  nwrvd* 
lou8  that  no  dieedwt  Imm  Ataileditiaurif.of  tbe  mnmrn^tmimpD  «s^«n 
tlie  ferf  AMd  ttifinilBait  AiMfeeai  of  tha  Inah^  which  aMiy  very  i^awblj 
be  dttaribttted  t»  dtek^ endiiMiie  ooason^Cioa  af  th»  iDtpidcatiog  rootl 
If  Itere  be  any  truth  in  tfa»%oggeittiaaii  I  would  humhlj  proBoa^.a  new 
rewKng  of  the  line  w^ah  iUbwmh  feamma'mmr^M  to  ^eynoatera  m 
the  O.  P.  WW)  ^  BiMnuitttr  apei  kritanMita  aua<inw[i^'.Mi|r.4!|ibatitiitiiV 
te/6erf<ir  die  aecoftd  word.  .      , 

**1McM'  da  IfOeoiiwrtBi   Awniim  klniaJigar  et  )t  boire — (akt  nopea  let 
fe8li»**-*%reeMii  my  ayei aal  laoloedat  ahapdpaime iiw>  before  (he 4w 
of  wMrikMf  ftiaa^  aoabtf  aioawd  diapotedlo  siak?  aMli  4iam^  ll^wma 
QtsAf  lAiAn^fM^  a  WttHc  in  order  that  be  Miigbt  prepare  himfalf  £ar  « 
Ibll  aWp  aoma  twonly  yarda  Arlhet,  at  a  xoiaecahle  eabara  .or  wiaei» 
hoiiae,  lite  Iftont  and  tiMMttptiQna«tfwUoh  pretented  arWCMlli'i*^^  t^ 
imiomaatiieiait^    Wkyn  a  amall  mche  hi  ita  peotrew  wcuim  Igr  «t 
iron  tf|atinft  atood  n  figwo^f  the  Vi^  and  ChUd,  the  &«ra^,a|ii9n4 
in  m  wter  nJoMn,  and  a  gown  which  liad  ooee  been  white».  tiftt^miikt 
the  Wfcid  andrain,  the  mod  and  duity  had  new  aoiled  it  with  ^  tjhnwnod., 
mneriaeioHi.    Above  this  waa  wnttoa — "  Salon  de  Gaiet^'' j|q4  imdqr  * 
kr-^  Snaenr  Ba^tibtb  dit  qn'au  ban  wn  il  ne  iaut  jpip.  d'anijiigno^ 
Bonne  Merre  de  Mank" — The  image,  the  ecriptaral  nazne.  joi^  tlw  v^  • 
ecMpcoral' saying,  were  little  inimison-;  and  jet  the  in|beniHr,flf  tl^Oi^.. 
berge  was  adll  move  eontradictory  in  ita  cdi^eeta  andaaeociatio|^«  fifsw^^X 
camry  haraea  weve  tied  to  the  wall,  and  a  pifetty  blaakre^radigiii  W**.. 
ataodi^  nt  Che  door,  with  her  bands  in  her  apron-pocket^  wi^nn  nij 
Propri^tafre  de  Ooueou  famiiiajly  addrcosad    "  Dia  dQn<^  S^6n^ihine»^. 
ma  befie,  a»»tu  dn  monde  dana  le  caveau  2"-^^*  Maia  oui^  Monaieor  Td^ 
lier ;  dea  miHtairea  qui  boiTent  k  rhenre."-^*'  A  llienre  I    eh>  nmn  Diew  I 
j'allons  Toir,  j^Ams  yohr."     So  saying,  he  gave  me  afrieiidly  liod«  eca»« 
chumingr^"  Je  suis  k  toiis  dana  rinatant*"  and  diaappaanGU  bmt  t^ 
back  in  a  mmHent;  to  enquire  whether  I  wonld  not  like  to  see  the  aport, . 
adding*  *^Ceia  noes  %ayein,  cela  nana  ^syeaa;  e*est  mei  tpi  wonaia 
dtsL**    An  explanation  beii^  demanded  be&ro  I  oaidd  oome  fea  nay  da^ 
ciskm^  MiMiaienr  T^ier  informed  me,  that  fiiman  Baptiate,  in  ^anaidn- 
ratkin  of  the  sum  of  e^teen  aous,  previonsly  paid  inta  bis  hwrfs,  al« 
lowed  any  one  or  nmre  of  his  gucata  to  dcaccnd  into  the  odlaci^fiDa 
tfaemaelns  befere  a  cai^  of  wine,  and  drink  ont  of  a  i^ani  jukwuaa^  §i. 
the  contenta  of  the  said  toipa  aa  they  canld  diapoae  i^fJo  tfcappjrotrf 
one  hoar.    Sixty  mtnntea  dialing  of  French  wine  £»  eightnmjriwal 
One  whole  da/a  incessant  quaffing  for^en  or  ekaven  francs,  Jeaa  tlwilitilm 
price  of  one  s^le  bottle  in  Lon&n  J    It  was  itiamstiUo ;  J^eatnoMd 
myself  ftom  mj  Cuckoo,  (a  diffiealt  aad»  dnngamna  wdeitahing,)  aa 
rapidly  ar  its  awkwaid  coiiaUoctiun*  wouUk  .diow, .  and  foUowad  mf, 
guide  to  the  Cateau. 

Though  diis  Wm  designated  the  littla  oeQaa«.  it  would*  l^vre  boin. 
deeAhed  spacious  in  finghaid,  theae  bmi§  abundant  rocnoulor  ntable 


1^1*1        —Bt^     m^^m^m      m.  *       <'^^^^ 


*  Kanmiiin,  the  Ruisitn  trty^ler,  notiesd  a  daiilar spasios  af  no»«efaii£«r  bt 
of  tks  Swiss  Cantons,  iHisrs  ba  aofled  the  follewiag  frm  the  front  <k  a 
«  Pnt  your  tnist  in  God,  for  this  bovie  is  oalled  the  Black  Sov." 
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street.    VbUr  Cmt$m»en'm  ibeir  tfaiiiiii^  MvikAf^'  wiili-  a.gilj^  mm  iatlMl 

diem  ¥iietf^'iiifi>  jp/iomtot^  of  die  gdbrdg  oi^e  otf  whfn  ivw^fwfoiniiiMr.the 
operftdMi  ofdiMlllig  ly  tiie^  ImviTW^  tetee-ihe  cMk*  #i  LnpgnSnt^ 
an^iBai«er^thei«i«i^^'  ^toed  tiii  toMof  d^A«baftei».  a  U/e£taii.Qr 
twdire  yeiMr #rage,  vety  iiiPettnewii«iij  mumMi^$m,^afy»am.\d§  i^^nt. 
^errv^  Wydi  sNn^'ttf  htnvt  4toiie(«imce  «i  the^wMlf  •wniMr  Aofs^ 
unti}  all  ka  unetuoHs  par  tidea  had  efaporated.  Bw— yapfriAs  Jhaaj  eon 
Che  ¥f«i«eli  innhjiftufft  he  |n«si«!'dHil  dm  fmrnmrntwrnvB  tfaeip,  hwnJa^ 
aometimea  of  an  fentfwridttt'lwigdi^  and  gaii*rallf4>£«ahla  kMa»  ^Xlmiiii 
^e  fkOnf  lii]^q^  hl*foi«  nM  'h<>re  iIm  qp^oadiage>  ^'  iMfipia  dtmapaiartib 
he  ^d  'hofC  appeei^'to  |]te'ab<yife  Jbtay^aiid  hla»|ityniiiigimny  mm9S»  &tm 
and  fi^le  chafafet^f.  -  BhOMamtdf  biaek  ifeua-evMualli>«E  Us^Im^ 
hia^  broad^ferehead  *waa  M^l^tied  by  the  vad  «Mek  ■aflairirfw  lUwihia  1:^4. 
Ilia  eyair  #^vi^reraid»  Ml,  and  dai4tj  hia  ttNmth  pkaiiilg^  »WBirtii]i[><iy. 
fdttrgjeth^  <ir  aotne  e^Hie  head!  iif4he  ftirtn««a>  Aeaaa^-  tha  ^Mlk  1^ 
had  9aid  Ua  axecii6iMitey*ltte  liat<^el;'wilh.4ia  folSahed  Vmi» ;  Mii.ap 
opiMtle  eaak  waa  an  hdm^-gteMi  Tisie^  anriilaai'aad  dy.clmad^ipyd 
monfMS  Adw  eidiated  ill  tfa^  %emae  of  Aaodiua^  -  hehnda  ivre.  Ji«|g. 
upoti  atk  vrtlJIL,  aabrea  and  amoar  wese  gHttanngiin  tha  dial  ligbbiaf  iba 
Mlar,  the  former  nttM^  m  lihe  died  floer»  aa  their^vwrcra.lwrii^Uito 
frnjifoiiCjDeala  of  ftMig^er*  Theaeoo*d  pioMer»ajitaiiiU»ldgrefrbeafidifal 
Btleiittfl4«e  figure,  woiHit  of  4ie  Borgfaeie  Vaae,  waa  on  one  aide  of 
me,  knd  on^'tlie  <yCher  my  Arfver^  Modaieur  TeUiepr,  with  hk  pij^  i9-.bk 
moiifii ;  dif^  whole  oofitribntiiig,  mih  aha  ^«ait4ike  aapect^  the  jfho^ 
to  eonaCitate  a  aeene,  which  ^aas  the  move  jaofvesanre  fram*  ita,*t;<mL  in- 
rmmMacy.  ^  A. Von  jamaia  vu  na  atnknai  comaoa  oala  2"  .aaid  the  ol^ 
poneei^,  addkneacmff  hia  eomirade. — <^aoaaiie4«  ea  hAte;.  tn  aa.r^uaajinw 
jamata  iefi  boTant dele  a<Mrte |  tie  voia  l«  paa,  le  aidile.oaule, .toil  W«rp 
e»t  preacpie  ^ehapp^9"'^aiid  ao  aaykig  he  pointed  ^  ihar  hour<}gl«9g». 
4a8  oiling  a  pnietie^  iUuatralion'  of  the  AaaoBeontic.|NfaQa|^.  whi|3i 
uakealhe'iefy'fttjiaeiottatiaaBof  liaaa  ail  argamaot  fei  9(9  :»i)aap[tliefi* 
tioaL  A  email  poneMpe  waa  made  in  ihe  oaak,  aihanee  i^uGtad  a  rad^ ; 
dMi  aureantf  of*  die  tftmaat  temiiiy,  40  whiah  by /tla^aeru^jof  th^  qwr 
traet,  it  waa  ftAiddew  Co*  apply  ^  mouth,  the  dsinkar  being  pIi^Ui^mI 
to' HdioeHV  ilf  ^Mo  a  marvayoualy  aamaar  Chanfagae  i^laaa.  ,  This,  it 
waa  neeeinai^  toliold  neaft'Iy  paradlel  10  die  honaoa»  ao.  that;tba  liiyiar 
aoott  readiet  dte  %rim^  when  fkm  bo^ftatationad  at  the.caak*  ^t  kmj^ 
lontlBaa  finger  upoa  the  apferCuva.  aad  tfaa4|iiafief  hadtwo.or  thre^  .gpo^ 
thhtablel^i^  at  hia  dispoaal.  Wbatwkh  ^e  tiaaa  loal  in  laugbler,  m 
dlieuBafaig  the  beat  method  <if  lioldkig  -the  giaaa^  ia  Yeatin^  io^rj^- 
dolu^  aM'Tarying  geaiSculatioiia ;  «a  aay  ao^ing^  the  psafU  Mnon  die 
^tliepfte  oribur  bdttlea  of '«  viai  'St.  Oaorgaa  ^qmaaa  a^ua,"  usoaUy  cy^n- 
avmed  by  die  lookera  on,  I  found  that  the  landlcNrd  bad  not  ao  bad  a 
^hkrg£n  aa  I  at  firat  ooo$eetufad4  Voaiona  attampta  waae  ma^  by 
Ihe indnatrioaa  fHoaeelr  toeetebMia <h^  twa oparaiiana of  anceivii^  the 
whe  into  the  gmaa,  and  pouring  it  intx>  hia  aoonth^  which  only  occa- 
aiaped  jt  to-be  aquirted  tnto  hia  eya%  eaia,  hair,  and  heasd,  to  the  infi- 
inte  glee  ef  dt-t^  apeatatoaa,  exoo^'tha  urahin  atthe  oaA,  who  being 
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Wmt  w«<tltt!  t*w»  Hf^^*^'^^  ^mdMf^tn  «Hrf  * 

<n-^  Jiidy  0tHtf|^^i  «biilti^^'W«w«k»i«5i«ly  of  faendQ^alihoiigh  m 
all  probabifity; '(provided  ill#t]ii*ifb«  a^daetflt  iifWglV^tiot'flBiife-twA 
pi^  of  ^t»liii%tfi««%v  Hecttd  ^the  (KlebiSMdiMfi^Mftgliflfe^iMfate^ 
its  ears  on  th«  musical  sounds  which  constitute  the  naxB^MttkcSkMom- 
able  Miss  O'Huggins.    **  The  world*'  is,  in  truihj  one  or  those  invalu- 
able India-rubbet  phrases,  the  complaisant  elasticity  of  which  will  ac- 
commodate iteelf  to  every  possible  inttensity  of  signification.     The 
world  of  Napoleon  was  a  reasonable-sized  world  enough;  and  even 
Aleximder  might  have  been  contented,  with  his  world*  if,  being  the  son 
of  Jtpiter,  he  had  not  propbetieailjr  foreaeen  the  diacavery  of  a  trana- 
atlaniic  "  other  world,**  and  Wen  tortnanled  with  the  second  s^ht  of 
a  dish  of  chocolate  and  an  H&vaniiah  »egttl-,^iA  whidi  particular  of  a 
hankering  for  colonial  tenritortea,  he  only  ijnipathised  i^  his  modem 
antitype,  that  renowned  wvrrior  Fenlnaiid  tlu?  detestable,  the  hero, 
child,  and  champion  of  the  *'  ttiokMtrchicjd  prliictple.'*  These,  indeed,  are 
something  like  worlds;  but  there  are  worlds  wftich  contrive  to  make 
an  impoifhig  Hflure  in  this  our  sdMubary  tiysteasi,  the  wbtmaom  of 
which  to  the  tmeave  highly  ijaestiDnabla^  The  '^laahkHuiUe  w{add^?j|fe 
eattngri  and  drinktngs,  and  trijppwgs  of  «ihidi  ^on  ibe  r  light  fii«teatic 
toe'*  are  so  fahhfiilly  «iid  so  labMieMaly  icsosdad  m  the  '*  aoluaatnaT 
of  the  Morning  Po«t«  ^acaroily  embracea-  three  thouaaiid   fiunikta. 
Still  smaller  is  that  self-imfiortaiit  body*  "*  thb  tfataUrioslr  Mrotld^r  mpu^ 
tug,  of  course,  tho«i«nly  «rhb  livaand  haireiiieirMogfifii^tbe.iatyigiiea 
ef  the*  ^veen^oom, — the  dwhidKiig  latid  hastlivd  >deaeendants  ^>the 
Dangles  of  ifbe  last  generstion.    ^  The  rdigiouft  wesU^"  indectft  tmA 
all  %B  sttbdiyisivms,  isles,  and  eontinema,  itfrmissUh^.  soaidMli, 
socMsa^  and  Bible  aocieeiea^  tmnk  and' branehv^iliip^maatHtp 
^tt^Ubi^yi  and  HUppiewferttary-atntilSary,  is  a  tiileraMy  mtaneaauti 
andhiM1l0nlefii^elI<*gvband6dctaiiDS  to  the  apneBatioo^iinitiiUtaC /ade 
we  to  think  of  the  world  of  that  great  maas^bt  wcwA^rwauiiBt,  |f]kvU> 
<A>fa!A^iti>tTfenMient  norioav  samBeaihcirfaapaeiahttkf  suadmidqiend^ce, 
t^  ftay  notftlng'df  their  domestie  comfort 9  -  thmgh  the  trhold:epbe»()df 
th^  lntertsouiiM*>wlch  '^Mf  hmr^  -apaeiaB  m  ataoiMtsniilfaAl  wiiie»t'tlite 
«« ^po^^a"^  or  >ihe  **  coiomiMie;'  end  deev  not  ebseeed  d^liinlQi  of  hetf* 
fti-dofen  fanrihes t    TotUs  tnon of  reBeetk>n  wd  irere  led,  i» gbneelig 
ovet  the  pages  of  an  old  ni&nber  of  the  **  Revup -Ba^lapSdiqti^^* '^ 


French  ptnSikiAm^vk  eCf  «fi|t  nait^  id^iwhiclr  the)  rdatsve  pcopse- 
tion  of  the  whole  pojpalstiop  of  IPaaooeis  iWriMraiL.wMi  lhe»  ttassiher 
ofthMe  whociin;'aittii!wlM>)efniiofcvaadi;eedmF£^^  fiioni- 

liav  l»y  the  seastfaJe  hnaga  of  black  conlea,  the  dimensittis  oCwhith  aie 
as  the  nuntbarti  they  xeapeotivcljrra^estot.:'  By  thia  veny  eimpifljfiA- 
piessioiief  erndscirapo^nt'trdtby  we  were  &rcihly  atsack  withrihe 
:di^piN>pof«iiMa  het«neii<dtt»-aunis«ioal  tstKBgthHaed  th&MiueMial  Mli- 
vity  or  th^  eorps  of  which  we.are  outselvea  unworthy  membei^  i**'Mt&, 
"KieriityiKrori^  fo  muth  havheen^said,  andjaatW  sftid«  of  the  g90«l« 
ing  eiviHfiili^ftof  Easdpv ^>Bditif  lUai^Bflilsoce. ej  thainrei^ceiui^eo 
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tnucb  it  daily  sod  hoi|f]jr.4o|ie  in  <co^xtf^  apd  ci^ps,  io  qiliii^te  aq4 
in  tribunals,  by  earrumiom  and  dv  intrmidatioQ,  to  check  t^i«  -progress* 
and  to  annjHilatfe  fhftj  ?nilaeitc«;  ^bat  y^  w*W  by  no  tncanh  prepared  tq 
find,  tna^  though  the  larger  of  the  subjoined  circles  suflBces  to  shadow 
forth  the  t  vH6fo  jpopolkbon  oC  that  eouKtjry  «M^tl  w<  hft^  ))e<Mi  in  the 
iMMtof  ouBflidanog  at  «b«/taioiC Uglily aivllizecliiaijoil on tbeSttl:Qpea^ 
cDUtiD6iit«..tha^jiDaUer  qte  daes  t^.ator^  thai»i'i^pr^«ant'  Uia  aunriber  of 
akne  boBost  fellows  in  Praobe^  lah^doinotikngw  A.  from  a  buira.fbot, 
or  B.  Aom  A.  ch^t  of  drawom,  and  l?lio  usa  ^*  ae  othar  booln  Imt  tba 
•cova  and  tally  .'^ 


>  BwHwnhfyfrem  tMs  datunii  It  lUfewa  thi^  if  thera.  be  aiRy  Jfi^dj^ 
in  ihit  ^rpe,  a'kuB  (^  some  conaidarafaile  power  woold  be  requisite  to 
disaovok'  i4bit  ipetk  ivhich  should  represent  the  rfAders  of.  Spain  or 
Italy  ;>  and  not  evvn  llie  microseopic  eye  of  4  fly»  (if*  as  Pope  assef^ 
tiM  inoact  has  a  micrascopio  eye,)  could  detect  the  existei^i^dof  stoch  a 
aoipo  ia  die  oontinents  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Yet  doea  tha  saoall  ^iis 
ouraferoQoe  which  would  embrace  the  diffbrenca  between  Ae  above  two 
circles,  include  within  its  "  petty  space**  the  wbole  number  of  French- 
men wbo  can  read,,  not  one  in  tan  of  whom  perhaps  ever  docs  read 
more  thaD  a  playbill,  a  restaurateur's  carte^  or  the  weekly  a^pount  pf 
his  baker  or  hUuickisieiue.  If  firom  this  smaU  remainder  we  again  ex- 
afaMla  those  who  are  no  judges  of  literary  or  of  scienttfteeacjcellenca,  boif 
te?  wfll  remain  to  estimate  a  Newton  or  a  La  Place,  a  Linnaeus  Qr  a 
Cuvior,  a  X«avoisier  or  a  Davy* 

Tb^oopie  at  once  to  that  which  touches  ourfdvea  moat  nearly.}  in 
bow  humiliating  a  point  of  view  do  these  said  drdka*  (riace  that  literary 
fitmo  Ar  which  we  labour  ao  hard,  and  fixr  the  mifst  p%i^  so.  much  in 
final  Thfdy  thousand  readers,  good,  bad,. and  fnalCarent;^  SBajbfpee 
Jiho  «^io-6s  etorbis  "  of  the  most  ftahioadblc  periodical;  Ifad  thosa^tfyen 
of  the  basil  authors  are  not  much  more  extensive,  t  yfj^ai  dnm  are  wa  to 
dafik  of  the  '*  literary  world,"  whose  applauae  i^e|oidbtb  the.  bean  -of  |i 
aeoooA  or  third  rata  author,  and  pufifeth  up  die  coQceit  of  the  writeaa 
of  an  occasional  essay,  an  elegy,  or  a  ^  speech  intaadfd  to  be  ^eken?" 
Verily,  it  is  all  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  Th^e  ia  not  a  eracl^- 
bmined  craniologist  in  the  Edinburgh  eoteifiea,  notwithstanding,  who 
does  not  imagine  '^  all  the  werld^  to  be  occupied  with  hia  depresskms 
snd  piiominences,  seeking  for  an  exi^anation'  of  tka.ups  and  downs  of 
life  by  the  irregcdarities  upon  tbe  anrface  of  the  human  knowledge- 
box;  nor  is  there  a  miserable  writer  ibr  mschanists  and  scene-shifters 
who  will  ooijaB  yoo,  with  equal  confidence^  that  '*  the  world"  thinks 
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of  the  Kkvui  "Efii^oMgiie,  and  Cilice  liSKOffi  WRX  drA^^f'iA^^ifM 
of  thk  of  toir7Kaa/br^r.  WdSrfeif,  iSr'Wm^diem^ 

Coryphjfeii8'praifik>»i6^  ^;?f»f  iHMSta  lilflfclfi'^^ 

w«i'Uleir  wrang^ilig^iAdl'Yitu^  i6^%^'4lial'  f^A^^ 

d4  m£'\^oi?imiti&^heitTig  tb  the  Ustory  of^f^^l'm'^mfm^  *^ 
IT.  .„,7t  .  .   t^.i      ^ext  it&t  or  imagfoe tew^Briiffl  af-i^^ 

;  ftt'di^  eyes  of  his  i^llegc^^l)^ba¥M^<i«''idy%]»"' 

_  Bttle  discretion,  anB.  itiakeHhet^'^'ttKi  fifbi'lP' 

altec;  vWth  sctai^  cold  drop»  of  modestir,  thiiir  akifrpSrig'rtjfttoj'^^MjW^' 

are  ndfif^W^d;  tbo^de,  arid  hold  of  vWce/»'fdV^^WhttJjHB&li«l^;: ^ 

But  to  hmg  a  writer^  h^  be  who  be  may,  iti  i  trite  setlit3  ntWUm'' 

iD8fgnfi5cai^e;Wt^st  way  is'to  force  him  to  qt^iKft  >' #Mdr'o|iS8ft 

wMfcH'y  iV'so  concjrfted.     Not  that  we  recomrtiend  smbid^'''*'^^ar<rfP?^ 

t>^*^6/(^,*"WHarlequln  says,  <•  defqire  ceffefoUe-h:  'B^fhyWyu 


f>oi*^6/e«,*"WHarleauln  says,  <•  defqire  cetfe fone-ht/  'WffwWiien'^^ 
«  ioptrltii^^^itldsantf.**  We  merely  would  mtimate  tt^^ttfe<*affllf*ttf "■ 
chingftiti  theliir,'*and leaving  the  narrow  cfrcle  of  looaJ^'feBfcffty.^  "Bgi*^ 
thimzAmetsetgd  into  a  theatrical  circle,  or  the  faiihidMm^^fladfifM"^ 


Tficreji  a  pretty  siafeable  literary  w.orlS,  whlch'kfettii  itf^U^Wi^^' 
drctifaiidg  Ifbrarjes,  and  which  might  "be  caHed  the  Bea*rf-faUl9fM)fl»/*  ^ 
widim  thfe  phosphoric  sphere  of  which  many  brilliant  HgfliftrtnriJVI  fej[»^»' 
disfingtiisfaed  tustre,  which  are  wholly  tinknowti  m  tvtrry  0fliftr'i4glolft'*' 
"  TelbriXle  du  second  rang,"  &c.  The  pamphleteer's  wortaW*iJtttfc'iba?f** 
an6Aer,*  dll  k  was  lost  and  immerged  in  the  readeiK  of  d:&i^f  foii?tfife?''; 
The  world  of  magazines  and  reviews,  on  the  contrary,  ]«  W/thHiiflg'*' 


ezcep^iU  own  inhabitants.    Ilien  again,  there  is  a  half  icK$^iP  W  "to' 
of  gentlemen  poets,  who  flourish  in  country  boolc-ddbs'aMfiBflj^^'fii^' 
*'  parsons  much  bemused  with  beer,"  and  m  the  univei^ties,  where  they 
figure  as  the  Miltona  and  Shaispeares  of   the  age,   and  stand  far 
above  poor  Pope;  jwho,  God  save  the  mark,  is  no  poet  at  all!     What 
may  be  the  sort  of  attraction  which  forms  the  centre  of  this  world, 
HearveA  only  kMws,*  unless  it  be  the  obstinate  desif^  bt  wnwfft^'iHUi'  ^ 
**  men,  gods,  and  columns,'*  and  proving  Horace  a*  ftUe'  pfopl)lt/<in^ir  -  r 
bad  judge  of  his  art.    Poor  Jeremy  Bentbani^s  world,  ^ill  mMl^^HkoBt-i' 
all  the  rest,  consists  only  of  the  wise  and  gpoS,'  H^timimt^tit^t  "'> 
and  though,  throtrgh  the  assistance  of  his  transkitbr,  he  i^'kfioWii'iifliitn 
the  Tagus  to  the  Nera,  he  is  read'  only  by  Ibe  select  few*    He,  hawi ' 
ever,  enjoy«  i^me;  bat  what  a  rai^  t^ce'  of  4lloBtyfO«m  dbieu^ity,  ^fi-^  * 
yu>iid  airoiber,  is  the  reputation  of  tne  most  favmii^te  kMr  authiff^^an^ 
still  worse,  that  of  ih^ickl- writera,  wfiese  grlm-gtib^er  is's^Moiil  mueh*  • 
read,  «vett%y'th^^fofesstoflFts^f.'  »       .  -    -n.^  v-    ■ 

Forttinatefy  Ayr*  fh«  brethren  #tfte  ^jtimi  ih^T^Utt^nM^^Wtrf  f 


ta^^  a^  w  Mfe^  nf^  frc^  1];m|^;3)^^  ^9  *WJWW^  ni  W,^.  »^^<>.S^  %?'':?**  . 

J^Hti  ^T^^rii  frcuotf  jp«rtA  tp  tbe  whole :.  It  the. 

dead.    What,  i«  the  JiDpiortaUt j  q£  4e  gieat  ix)^aa^x  ii|!i;^g 
m,Ub7iKrie»l>^t,.^e  imi^  01  the  tQmliy^ai^t  ai^c|^«^n^^        ^^ 

ra^cf  d^ea.ii^^  r^epcih^  that  of  a  medical  piiaeuai>  {PoTTP^inSib 
Mife||^j>neaf;ffir^  10  exUteoce  are  hut,  mohmqepta  o3f  <Wj3^!flS^ 
dia^f^Bf^  .^e^w^inoterxoTf  aiid  mementos  oC  ignorance  aho^,fn|^g(^j^  ,, 
tio^?.  Q^Gix  t99,dpea, it  happen,  that  when  a  w«tec  C9X^»Rp8j9j^&^ 
to  this  enviable  distinction,  be  most  unfprtunatelxi^oj^s  ^vij^i^j^  b^^ 
ih%,ff9f^  ai^  liv^ioiflxt^ka  ^he  V,  wVnown  author  pf^imclf'a.w95)|«f 
0%^(^lp  (urUicb  ia,mu,cb  worse)  be.  travela  along  the  high^fWOf  ftfifiSfti  s 
lo9^f^  Fi*„w^riM! which  bf  new  eoi>Boted,  and  "^^^nmjfmif^A^ 
impede hj8,marcl^tp  ppater^AsT-    Thea  again  there  a;e  maAjf  fl^ft.fiWWeib 
th^i;ripaij{|ar^Ut7'^<p^y  ^  paroxysms^  qoming  forth  f'o  th?  !?^0Ji:?4^  i?^  - 
tbe^CTWM»l^fpers^a(tep  centuries  of  oblivion,  ^r^fxoypjf  ^tj^^^^^ 

fiimf^  4^k9  ligh  V  ^^  '^  fi^  o^  ^^9  ^^  of  dimcult  tranami39^ny^  %|te,r^^X 
inu$;^wtalitj^,h9¥^^v^??t  baa  i/ta  advantages  aa  the  ^^^^^miJfP^ffS^fiJf^ 
dm^«w)iq  49  ;?o^  tbrivefoi)  Ais  ^ide  the  Stjfx,^  •"S^'^^^^flftYfiil^^ 
reaapn  )t9  cfwj^pip.,^h?it  the  literary  world  is  hq longer.  f^^ew^oJ^^  j^,,,^ 
thw^9?^4,Wg^.'Weqd,^t  j^ea^n^  Oierea^too^fl^ 

favpnrwhP.4i»<»Ti?r.tk^  :    •      •  ..-  .'j   ^miai    ,rjooq  noraehn3a  lo 

^  ,<•  T  ri  >(i  //  >  j.  M'-^'ToMulascliAcqiifi  S4^a4  defiMttih^iinrKi  ibum  enoatfiq  ** 
i.t    I,inif^   Uiu:    ,..•  r  KmotH/l'M»i^om»^»ni|f<5pUu  .jhl/   :iJ)  ea  aVuiift 

At.{lMat.>AbcH«w^w  ^pp.imwy  wjw  ^re  m^aayiJWy,  im^f<\lM  rtW3H 
•ea?rcli,*ft«fi{liH^liyi|)rt-q<JQtW^^f,.w^lw7^  ^^^^  f^ftnpiif^^^e^, .. 
thchfiWef  l^laoea  nXjthp.fy^t  gi}i^\^^mr^  )^4|nf,.Q^di8f4f^Gd4i|f)q^«i|^^j|if.^  j 
groiMidIe«»a0dAavaiiatp^atic{],.f7b^  biS^ir9Ad,^f^iVnei^  ^*,9f9i^4^  . 
and.at#M.ilI^<^thrth«  ffH<¥Wilef¥.pff^l^»^ 

Othem  daafc:aicmg4h«iTawfft^Q«  Vw'w  W.  .'!l^«j,f?fK  rfcf»;^Wfto>wbI«79t^.  ; 

view. If, some- ari5  ipkMr.wPoby  tfee  .^.c^iwtef.;^  j^}ilNch^jAq{,^l|^ . 
wo]i4,Af  fiPTiWriata.  «#iMfe8fft>^;}h^.4^i^ng^bjRC/aiiW^  rfHfi  a 

Tory  pamphlet.     Then  again  another  ^iT^^^%^}S»m^^m^§mfmtJ , 

byaiJw%rtcHfti^y«tftm^tiTO^»ial.i^ 

pie,  that,  in  wearing  to  a  thread  the  mannerisms  of  a  great  writer. 


SoHg. 


ley  have  caught  his  mantle :  iwheiu  in  facu  they  have  boRowed  mdjr  Ui 
ight-gown,  the  aoporific  VlftUft  m  miSi  dte  eonummicated,  lUie  «le«- 
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they 

nigh 

tricity,  through  a  chain  of  Q9^mhf¥ft jAp™  ^^  author  to  the  n 

For  if  "  ahquando  bpnus  dormitat  Homerui^  if  sometiinea  *'  the  Wiaud' 

dozes  for  a  chapter  or  so  aiftidik^^'%i6ni^  their  nappings,  like  the 


^.rop:  ft 


1^1 


?^^ 


^%ff^c»fl?.y>^ 


l.ttfojlftflft  lg,|rth  mn^^^fl^nped  qf  ,HU«.  to  refresh  W^  #^ 

tof  fame  ane  so  numeroifs^  that  we  should  deV 


Li  putbce  to  make  a  durable  iquniDVror  ita 
audits  dictators,    ti^J^sjLi  ^lll  pimh  w'^^iJl 

•) WfbttJi^W^yr VQi;ld  will  not  reach PPst^n^ even  undpij theetfui^ical 


y^l^\l^%^fpiffVLK^Q\x^  fossil,  to  testify  to  al^r-age^  their  o&ciire  ^* 

,f  ]f)^pc^,,)n/th$  jprepent  antedilMvian  tiroes.    This,,  to  b^  ^k^^  U  gfjjsA 

.   coin^ft  /cMT  pj»  p^r^diq^ls.     Each  of  our  monthly  appearances  ma^  b« 

.  ca^id^ce4  ^  A  death-blow  i9  the  one  i^bich  preceded  it* .  Wel^y  po 

.,,  cUi^^p  pps^rity  ;  or,  if  we  look  to  a  longer  imraortality  'than  ^*  one 

fjfi^e^i^r  jn^nLn/*  it  is  through  tl^e  ifriendly  instrumentality  of  ^  ffopd 

^^fpJli^\^^f^l^^    yfiUti  a  stout  Russia  back,  indeed^  and  t|Wo  thipt  pi€«ei 

of[{y^t^j}q^r.^9  we  x^ay  take  our  places  on  the  shelves  of  ar^brarjj^  i^d 

ml  a  row  as  well  as  better  books,  when  in  process  of  time  we  *tiiay  ba 

as  thoroughly  neglected  as  authors  of  much  more  weight  and  inerit4 


"*  pH^Afflt^tHttt  "^nrc^iy  world**  to  WhiM  B^rVidei'iw^ttii'cKvQliiiilba 
^"'atfWc^crd^r'h^^fy  respectable  mders  of  the  N^MiiNl^«<i^i0dtie. 


\»mt  *   >t«i«< 


t- 


■ »     ! 


«0>i«> 


*f 
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*il*3nr»l  ••  11'. 


.,.0 -ir.^.,.'  .  .M  '^^ -„Ut  When  drh^ms  thine  imagibrW,/^  ^••'^^.  ^   ' 

'''''  ''^ '' '-'  '^IseeSie  .mile,  1  liearthee sit^f     ^''    - '  "  - »  '•' ' 

•^'''     •''•■      ''^'    Ati«6tenrfeS(vhi«ricrtlaceeni$S^.  ''•   '.  u'l  im. 


li[teny'bSivhis|iefM 

.  %  • .    ' I  •  ;  O tthdU  wheil  I  t«6^afenily>8^ki,  t  : 

•.  J   I  /    'o.f  t'^rhfitase^hubdeevifrdyei  thy  cheeky 

1  1    »■  3JN?4wjsbiwe»  bngbtct,ii»  thine  ^rr^.. 

^         .   A.tnousaBd  lovcii^  diarms  axh  shown. 
Day's  jc4ioQd  tj  fe  hath  never  knn^yn :    • 
No  kit^i  hHiiir  \s  there  to  cKide, 
»  -'^    *  ''Nb*hmherwA<A«abvthf'»id»-* 


>  •■  >  !. 


All/  ill  ire  go6e,  andlaaid  ii;  fnee« 
The  tUetii,  Wdrld  to  lovc^^^aml  me. 


(  36») 

i  \U  '    I   */■    nod  '•//!*  V'.iil'    «••  :|  '»r,  '?»'*.»        jlir  -^r-      rt  t/^i    r     >   \  <r.r(    ' 


igo,  Jact  ^  NfehWni^^^^  (a^  h6  was  Aeri  cMK^iy  ji\i5tt«'»'WcS 
School  r  His  radst  inlifnAte  crbny  at  that  eiikliRihriiittff  f^*^ 
Wii^eiL  a  fair  roiii'a-faceJd  %  with  fia*6n=bJiit^:^ '  <MfeeriMF 

'  Injjale,  Jack>  &ttier;'used  fd  6^ff1iirt  *<'flie  sweed  Wffe  6Ifert»/*TOruy 

;  with  reference  to  the  ^hubby-cheeked  brnamentfl  oi^(Sl9tiU6^Ufti^'/ihd 
par'tty  to  Dit>din>  c^lelrated  ba]!ad,  which  mtroAic^^lA^'M^ttss 
personaffe  at  the  close  of  every  stanza.    Hie  clidrtrti'i*<rtilrf'oftOT''ic- 

.^  company  young  Nightingale  to  dine  wilh  the  General,  inTBeftfifd-iHfftet, 
*  May-fair.     Upon  these  occasions,  the  latter  wottld'ial^e^  iipbi<'H!iiJ  to 

'  cross-examine  his  visitant  in  Latin.  The  Oen^riaT  s'ddtMn '^dVtltibed 
into  rtiie  Roiiian  terntories  fceyond  *•  Mars,  Bacchus,  Ap6nb,'*"Wit 'he 
continued,^  nevertheless,  to  mkke  Ueotge  Withers  sitY^ryUtiea^yio^on 
hit  cVir,'   8e  thit  as  U  may,  the  friendship  of  th'^  tWo  m^^  ^^'%Q8t 

,  exehiplahf*:  t  am  as  fonA  of  netv  quotations  a^  the  anlhbr  ^r  Skint 
ftonan's  Well;  and  shall  therefore  satisfy  myself  triA>8WWii^;^flfei;; 

.I'.'u'  .  n:  .'.•,'.«-   .  V  la  infency  ttclr  hopes  *nd  few  .'/^.'/...'/.^JV-* 
..    ,     ^  Were  to  each  other  known.**  '      /" '\ 

)  /K. 'Xiipi^iitfJMs.lf nrible -b^yoo  wiih  school  friendships^  J^J^ .^bf|f^e 
dMMMd  W^istmioiiler  Md.  be«ain«  a  xoemb^  pt  mJ^^Ar^f^^a^  i. 
:G|isfgerWi4i«r%«inte];i^  the  iONvdHAiid  became  .cwnle^ofi^c^^^t^^  in 
..Y4M^Mr<ikhnF(9r'^l^  firs4.aix  moQ(hs»  BOthing  Qoula  i^^mopa^jf^^piAt 
tk(|n  their  correspondence.  Many  a  one  shilling  aiid  ninepence  of 
ibeira»  did  my  lords  the  JoinI  Postmaster  pocket :  after  that  period  the 
attachment  hung  Are,  like  the  New  Post-office  iuelf  in  St.  Martin's  le 
Grand.  S<Hneining  of  importance  was  continually  occurring  to  abbro* 
viate  their  epistles :  Jack  Nightingale  hlEid  to  ^ry  on,  a  new  hussar  capi 
and  George  Withers  had  to  bury  an  old  womai^«Tr'*  $o  no  more  at  pro- 
sent  from,"  &c*  &c.  Th^  «as(p  is  .by  iw  .n^^Wff  ^  ^^ngular  one.  GUh 
bon,  when  IWing  at  Laluakwiik' wiaB;Mwf^S  Wimi^siAg  out  an  excuse 
for  not  writing  to  his  &m^  Jjmd  SfaefflekL  The  .faalt,  in  theae  cases, 
seems  to  consist  in  eCtethptiog  to  sipologiBe:  why -not  boldly  leave  off 
writing  at  once>  and  itnitate  the  man  with  a  topthadje,  who,  after  bei^g 
pestered  with  seven  civil  enquiries  from  a  friend,  pouched  in  the  ac- 
customed phrase«  ^'  HQW,4o.you  find  ypurseU  nop^*\^t  length  anaweredt 
'<  when  there  is  any  altonntion  I  wiU  lai  you.)(now/V 

The  revolutionary  French  wsjel*  now  bvoko  ou^  aad  Comet  Nightip"; 
gale  ioined  his  regiment  in  Flaadens.  Two  'lettorst  / ''  Uke  angel  viaits," 
(another  new  quotation)  were  despatched  by  him  so  Us  clericd  Orestss, 
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cuim4  !)^i>.MniiiihAv«ri(i*^liftvtilil^  tan^d-SffeiOtoqgetWiilMm 

in  bitirir^^  (tbilrved,  ^-Ii»«fwtyt«|idi^  hwtP^iVAit Aflipowf fttytiw . 
mubt'ii^iw  >t«iv«adly  jivedifV/  Qiwr«iilitikryDiiI»4MAQ0k  ikteAis'ti  j<^ 

them^i;(Upoti7dM^:tfi):ipg[i9£/t)^e)i^wo/«p«iMl^  Jbattaifltoi 

After  a  lapse  of  upwards  of  thirty  years,  one  fine  Saturday  tUkemi  >' 

gali^]uidalFailM)ti<na«VVa:gleam  of  miiislNb^}  ri^ci^c^iiW'>dmter?ii>>4bs  / 
Pai^;.Uiihid]fit!JiHinfAati>liRrrota«^|i  bookrfteid, Jiewd>  as  baodhjfahiite.  > 
rap.*fit;lbe;8ti3e«^tn4<Mor/   Tbetwo  heavy  concnMtQiUiiiiaikibenilteftkjttrL: 
wa3beii^^Ciftitwo{>^i»»y)p(Htini^n'pK  a  tv^opewny  Meditoto.  );Iift>«it^fr  cbm  ^^ 
the  «flbic.e3LCMed.lHiblitde.emotien»    J^Ov  bowd^vor^.ii^la^fcit  aeoondft  /^ 
enterediithir  ^ravnA^rooro^  and.ii)£:>vnied:hi»iQMUess^'ibaijAi;(aCt«^^ 
wished  particularity  40  see  Coknet  Nightk^kor^hiaJiiadyw: 'i^tfibeiri 
himtifir  sliid  Mrs«  Nightiiigale, ''  but  leave  the  dooD  ^^;'aadIr«■laiki  i 
within  call/*  .  Tbedooor  was  re-opened,  .ftod  <«i  walkodl  thflD.jReveMid^ic. 
Geculge  WitfaorBf     He  begged  pardon  for  inttiiding ;  but^  (being  t^mm^.   * 
moned«|/^  towu  to  attend  a  triajb  (here  he  produced  idieiattbpcBna)  hmv 
could  ,Mift.  fttr  the  life  of  him  avoid  caUing  upon  .his.  0ld'-mi6iid(«inli  I 
schoetfeOosTy  whom  he  had  noftsee^  for  thirty!  years  and  t^^ardsijhe... 
had  h*d  a  rant  d^  of  trouble  in  fimfing  himoul :  at^bis  Hoia^'Bifearda^ 
he  avail  dte&sfed  to  the  United*6ervice  C&ub :  h^.bud  tumediil^iiniBff-'O 
uke^iiMo  a-*  large  4slass  shop,  in  what  uaed»  Uur^  yfamjigo,i.iQnte  • 
caUat  Cookapur*stveet,  but  the  name  was  nowehanged  to«:Ki^/MBK.  - 
£ast4fiiihyiheieo^  not  devise:  th/B  jooan  at  the  co«utf4r  fraa  tety  ^ivi^ti:  - 
that  he  ittttsil;«(iy  Amt  him^  but  could  gite  him  no*  inforniatiftn^,thei<ivdu  :f 
sentinels  £nontii|g  Carlton    Palace^  had   oonteitted  theinselTtart  wbbr.o 
shaking>  theiv  heads :  but  at  lei^gthi  Mr.SadMM  4he  bopfcaatto^mei^. '; 
eorni^n offfiu i^fsamlib  street,  had  cast  hi»«ye  ovareUltle^bMcred^iMk,':  . 
called  Bo(jr)6'4  Court  Guide)  and  had  dftPeoted/hitntOiOi^^propei^lpMsQi-. - 
MrtJ'Mj^hlittgde.feeeiyed  Mr*  Withevs^  itoAwitliatandMig  die  .^deoiMd< 
maw^U  /4uit  of  his  aspect)  with  great  polit^ess>'  SheanDiiatedi.lliat  • 
she had'oAeniieaid  the  Gdonelitfpeakof  hie* Mend' Witbflte/AiaiAte>wrde^. . 
lighiad  he  sho«dd  be  to  meet  with  him  -agnin  ^  the  CMaoel  -i^srinkliiig* ' 
in  Hyde  FadR ;  but  she  hoped  and  trusted  tJi»H  MrrWMit^iis  would  atoM 
an  eaiflf  day  fbr-ptrtakingi  ^f  a?  tunily  dinner  in  Albeii^Krle-ntveeti  (  Mr;  ■ 
WiAms  lobhed  a  little- luiliepr  than^iviu^  atihii«ta<;die'ad(|oukniiM»t^ 
and  S(dd'  that  lie  must  gOTback  to  Seoresb^ron  rthe<  monww^i  ^ftlrs  Ni^itr*;. 
ingale'heveupoivhoilAl  tWt  Mn  Wkhars  i^oiAd  so^fas/icihUge4hc«ilv«a' 
to  partake  of  their  'hutnble  faine  -to-day*'    Thetevamid  gebttemte'iie- 
quieaced  with  alacrity;  aodaAer  itianyibowa^aDd  badd^g agaalsi ft     « 
frail  mahogany  table  suiVneunted  x^ith  a  ehess-boaidr<  w^iereby  teiii;l#a    . 
and  pawns  were  pneepibsledr  toth6  f^wd,K|;6ok.his^qi>iuturertorifche 
New  HuQinumSf    '^  I  haVe  uivBted  afmni-ti^  dite.  with  yeiril^dayi"  . 
said  Mrs.  N%htiiB^;!ale,  as  heffttpotise^  n^  sj^aahed  boots  ^entered  tlke^ 
room.   Tfae^biDw  of  Colonel  Nightingal^Iew5ived«*^**Mydeas,bo^coidd    ' 
youbeeodreadltdly  iiicoiiftid4nKe:La)ne.yo«i^ifi«re'that4t  ie  Opcvft  nigbif'^  • 
^'Tme,''  riafoi«Bd  thelM^dyiM^t/ihe  ge0(k»i|t)  iiiobNged  lo^qili^ 


di]ec»ttic^to:potMoiie  Ciitrf«<l''*^'^ifiiiMtf^  AM#kMflWdf^         4taP  ' 
coB»€jy€tice'WiH>lblhi»»,^\i9ii«i  y^ti  *»m  wto4ttU/UuMTA«&  pikf^tAiA  m 

Mrs.  Nightingale,  but  she  was  too  good  a  wife  to  give  the  einunii^vi^^  ** 

PTOdsel^  iiltluif>|Ml«l«i  tWwtive  ^drt^twiivy  doiMe^  a»ilhtfido«^'>r' 

deiicted'tliiMiOeovir6^f«k^nriidd'm4«^     ^I^tidMM^IfbflcMiadtihuidf  ^ 

witU^AelMt<d  tfc<knteiic&odlervbu«iQikrlH»ofbMid^g'Mn4]t>alu^ 

gate  SMrt'OfiitMdfhBiem;   -Good heaved !  said  N^{^#nAg^lPtDrlkitft-q  ' 

self,  ia  iijpMiillle  tlttltitiiia  4sa»>l)e Withers t  HUdy'Qwod'hMrtMis^r i»d    ' 

Witheam  to  hiKJusel^  isit'WMsiUe  (hat  thiir  tan  be  MigMMgakrtx^^ipmAfr-'*  <  < 

patiigr'of •]faeulatlMvi>^wce«ild  onijr Mioceed fiftom frtendnht^ ^i^uohiaJi  • 

lonig  siHilding^    Diimer'waa'ffDanMsdiaCeljrflimeuneed,  and  Mm(tNi|(hhitti^i '•' 

gaterfnw  d^rtkied  in  benmMedby  an  eager  TecM  of  their  tAdUud^'^lqir-t'  '^^ 

breaddi* eetfpea**^  at  thehr  andent  aeminary.    <* Do youretaiemMr^Sinii' > '* 

Talbot9'W>«  To '  be  suite  i  do^    What  is  become  df  Uln  t^^^'^^Ho  > 

mamed  'apfantef'i  daughter,  and  aetded  in  Tflbago.^''«^^>W|ft^a<' i: 

Laimn^l'^'^'^  Wfaioh  of.  them,  Charles  or  Robev^'^^**  KbbM,   I    > 

]nearit."^^^He  ia  a  bnvach-'mastttf  ai  Oolehester."-^'*  And^whHiJte<be» '  ^* 

eom^ '  of' Charles  Sudftrbf,  who  bN4e  hf»  leapnig-Jiol^  (aitd^feH^astct^^il 

Draftaii%<diteh  in  TodMll-ftoU[^?'^*^««6h,  he  hast'ptt^chasetK  •hiMti  ^i 

niittMn't>f "Wamwaeraain  the  bael:««0tdenie«Hs'^AiMiTltfatf'-aMtne^^>) 

deekilt%^>he  ahwfi  had>«  turn  that*  way.    t^ojtfiX' tmml^Sisti  Kh^'^ 

battkrwich  Frank  Faiwmsf  he  certainly  would'  have  sdslpedlitm'ttfb^    ^ 

had  Bot iktxm a  wi|f.^^    DfoeouMe'Kke  thia ishigUy eiMClt^iihf(i'tti ^^i'  ''^ 

pardea'inter^ted?'  butihey  are  a)>t,  in  the  harry  ofodloc)ttyi  tokea^alli'  >■* 

the  «n«tirtaiiimeM-to  theniaeiwvs.    Mrs.  Ntghtingile,  fiadepeadehthfrroft.  * ' 

her  dislike  to  ih^ie'Milttsivei^miniscences,  fbund  senoos  teWiMil<faull '   ' 

withtli6.Bj9verendOeorgeWitheia'if  style  of  eatingv  'Theftodoh^ii^'    ' 

doraMy  Teached  tdi'  tndutihj  but  somehow  it  itev^r  got  therls wkiiiMiukl^  l^ 

havt^dbder*  Hfa  fmif^pronged  sihiei^foKk  ky  idle  upon'thd'tahleclotlf,     • 

while*  fair  Mfttdoing  fillfiliieduty  whichpQfiteeuatomhaiith««iw«Ma^o4i^     - 

silver  ttsaoelatei'  ]M»sed  to  and  m  from  hia  moiitip  to  his  flate with  ^MM^ 

impemotitjt'^^'i^bv^oA^chaiMy^,'^  sighed  th^'h^fty  lo'heftalP;  >bl|ii 

will tMt  hif  fMatongoe'bi^ la  a  miiiueis^i^l pUinly )>^ti€«Hfe^thar«etbhttf  ^'> 

else ^ean-'dtinsl;  his  gaituMy."    BdH  the  <k>ftv«twit»6il  rtfntjnJUie  sanaw  ^^ 

ushered fn'ev^apteth;  :  At  iei^theR^eteAd  iftfiQ^^WctorfiiMikett 
die  IKend'^of  >hiB  faearti  whether  he<  vetitembfenid"lioW^be  s^wadi  ttet 
ItalhiirMNigeumenf-'  Mghimgflfle/hadfo^bitiAatit.  'ff^lM'theni  taPCMt 
recaM'ic  to  "wor  'merlMry v^- safli  th#div&i€i/"'^<There'#tlsv«'^fliytf<of 
us,  wtadami',  (toniiiigto  the  kdyiof'the  Miu^oti>iiPmirt(«<indowj  w4i«n  in 
came  a  man  hito  I>eai^i*yard  wttha'  Mit'<Dif  ^itetlbf  iniiigi»a>:ttpdn  a  ' 
boaid,  baliMeed  upon  his  heild>  '^eselcafiafiibre  edftiMy«dminM0 
artists;  SvkH  eoriiefl'greupriig«f)f%uii«tf;^dii|ia¥hiohy'^^  Li^^e  see^ 
there  wieve  SaerM«,^M«ihdofla$'  N«eke«</^I»otdiila'W«^'>Mittoiy;  a  vih'Hort, 
Count 'Ceglbstrd,  Whiiflaldf  •»*•  greeft  t|MkMtyMf  dM«ft^4i9^-'|dwI  to^ 
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Awn 'W<Wi<  jW-gite  ligo  fell  ioqtb  jtCTA4ifl>^q»ao.<i(MwiH  I6»iiia>t»; 

IWYf^rbffft ^Mvif fae Ipd rettiai«(id serious*  . Tbepwning of  fcfai fciia^i 
^ti.Mr,  WMbesrf's  4angu9  aflo«fc  upon  a  very.lkUiib  tclpic    ''-Wlifv 

imt  epMSfci^  ypa  oeMinly  i&«4  lqiit.«|  uwtb.:  I  4unk(it  im>jfnw;kift' 
^llKlDoth.''-t-r"  Ooi  jfMi  letiua  your  wim^  ow^t"  i  aapiUri  jW^^MOMtia 
¥obN^.    «<  Y«  toth  of  dim,"  i]eplM  di«  mMlaiHtf-fiKt;,dtiiiagei\«f 
iMKlibi    ''.Xa»i>Aittaik9e«MR^b«r  dke  Ikms  ^.yaurat  ttmtiM  the  kft 
^ iiilTiv^k  4iriwnwn  toook^i it  out «kb i»iMhkptJ^B.;>  I^m wb 
QHltiitt  MffrM  ivhifih  DMD  keifi  evan  ftom  iMr  wivaai    Vim^^fPmmk.lM 
t^ii|k)aa«3KfUQ»"  the  C^lonal  bad  baaa  hnggwf  bbtMlfutiht  iCBtiaiiiiy 
tt|i^  tbet  a0bMrijn  qv^ttioin  wa»4XMiifeied  (a  GhaifaliwAi»yiniag^ihMa4 
tfAKr,  /V Witf(|rfm3  taka  a  i^aas  of  ChaoipaignrSkit".  MibtiK&imk^aif 
JteiW0lWir>a*  *  .iTb»  iMirement  vna  matt  daMrow.  <  Xba^  B«fanDdklfiw 
Withw»bi>*  MMife  »  '««DdK)f  biftMly"  lad  ki«r^^dfcaRxidie  Shn^U 
^ftiyHHBtbt  iMw^bift  awBt  to  cnwi  bi*  BaoAwfctliiiiidgmiQiau  iliaum 
JnWk^lkbtmmMQm  of  <«  Co»e  m  nUy''  had  ioiiiqBA>^tirm  n  Ainti 
%taldt  19  M^ob  Mn*.  Nii^tiaiak  in  thf^  drMriogflxyiti,^  ibmn^iiia 
aMMM  b|Mii<bMii pretty  well  exhauatad, aad  ttey aovpoMtedai Aaidia* 
^na^i.^^^mngs.  «a  di^y  are/' .  Bm  in  dua  apaoiea  d£  duatf.  Aey  bjn«a 
vMUfNoMplid  iMnmaniouiiy  fco^etbor.    Withem  ihattght  fioor^d^aatfiia 
«wl|i1»»i'^om^^<3oa6eiaa  of  all  wianbiad  4  aad  NigbHajifcla jodald  at 
ilg^ailf  4llat  any  lKidir>  upon  caitb  bad  any-thiagta  ddak  tiTaave  RoaMJ 
i^llia'iwiQladQniNiof  a.wiiti  Liadiey**  yinknffdlo j  Cawaa  in/ Aytinan^^ 
ai»d(/Oatabnt>  in  )U  FaMkico  per  la  MoHca.    ^  1  hme^iMila  aDlt^gfmi^? 
4udiha<«(HlMir|Mirsaii  ti>dk  fisMpicaier  of  iha  ItiOian  ap«%)  FidPcfarC 
am  «iWiywi  wiU  b»  ghd  10  haw/'*^''  ladaed*  wbal  iaiti*«-.)i(M^Uiak 
WP>to  pfdmrtdjme  a«va»of  ap  paettgr  py*  aa  ^[lav  f eip.  aa*  a  your 
li&*i  tTJUaml'MaMdMr  duag  lo  irilym;  laslaigfldiaypiff-atytaami 
fm^lMMlkmiSmKt  imkmt   I  veaily  dank  il  wm  $vei  yaa^dtaaa*. 
tMllr  ffrtia-filMWi  tlSua  oaiuMd  dia  biiikling  to  pni^  a  1^^ 
litdeyrnpoa^Attibatpalb  difH  kida  Aa  back  angri  iip«ofai|<6iBBdbUM> 
Im  40  Mb».  MalMbdFa  nva4aw«    Wall,  iidf»  wbai  do  yew  Uilak  >Tte 
imtiiii#ll  -ttalold.JIkbOBd^HoUDwair  diat  I  bad.beao  foil^^fitA 
taaipiflai  oikflfvupila  JUolhrtfiiyi   by  adviea  of  ifikmDea«"iiianatO>nBajv 
pidM.iJWB<.CMir|^oaka:»af  die  nafw  pai«a£dia  p^<iilyaf.andlet  dka 
vMtf  llklari#itinlo#dia>vilk99l    Iiitda  Jofaony  Mona  oaiigbc  mia^f 
itmm-^  was  did  Wafek^and  ^b&efmo   aod  .Smithma,  die  baker,  oaatmad 
tx)fal«.hddiarfivei«naDai.biitl  bava  nofot  ottayaanoa  dwMandi 
from  diat  dfV«9^duai' t  The  twos  biMk  sav  took  oe  tod^  .4>ick  U^ 
laoo^onCbt  tt»)*fr^Mbei»ad:<^bMaeif.  *  Ha  if  «  ttikm  m£  vaiy  toiia 
hahiliiL'aod  nev&nfata,MtJhia  iiitbeas  aa  >ba.abo«Ul  do.    J3wfc.wbat  -aao 
yoHmpect  &(«>  'Oifiaaibyiwriter  .  ^lliia  bald  ai^aiotad^  abac;!  >aiade 
Gol^iiiiMi^tb«rifi«dg»tu«p-aB4  4a«o  kka.Ati«ghl>oiboi««eAir^ 


ray^ftg^tl^'^^m^nm  tb  imt  liittf  iiito/tIi«''SpinwfeJr<Xo\M.*'-ii^ 

itail  Mk  wtTf^for  if  !•  IkfcIia^liiMi  -MruA  triv  )»i«fOri<Mr>#Hh  afll^^tlict 
tateni  ibl towiJ^.4Hld'tlMrifol(^  augh«'l0t«  ^nfitftm^filA  ^^'1k6^f; 
MftdMHd Vattitfl  !•  »  woMam  of  most  veffSlUe  tAleiit*  '  H«f»ttoBtlBiDdif 
OkrvAiaii  WiMbnlMded  notduri  I  approve  of  ftny  tnotkeVyso^tlM'l^i' 
bwiOpara  I  «ptAm><aa  oadoantoaM  aftaadily  AtDufttfidV'  Btit  i^ 
ll»tm<iittle>ikrpnaing,  that. a  ifoaoan  vvho  can  act  that  apr^^ycodAir 
oMtfrngsnsal  shohld  be  able  ^to  depict  the  jeaioM'and'M^iliaiA 
Brigoeiii  ZoIlMl'fu'''^^We  bave  a'^c^bofdevgytnen  whc^aMt^iAiilitf 
month  a^KetMribg  to  phafcc  fcainda  and  excbasge  teioMk :  last^IMWf 
nhoiiih^I  •  p^y^idtte  <af  mhtm  to,tkmac  I^ingk,  wboee' jgvatidllther  ifaa 
efaanlun  tao  iihe.Bnglidif^fbcttwjrart  Liabea,!  hmi  reoaiVed^^Me  «f  faU4if 
enchaage.  1  mfmimA/i^  leak  4* -oeer' M  0baday'iaiA>iiib|f>  bMlH^ 
dwrdh,  ibvt'?««^*  Mow  eaipmmiy  "wtdl*  Madame  Vestrts,  Canl]^reie;> 
aadOanda^nctaiiatiMtelrioiib'ibe  iiit:«Ke  VgaMPaima'  delnab>deteHPt 
aka  i^lwheoi'MadAiM^Veatria  eeiaiialDa»Pitbbef  ^**0  fiiNkgtio^qid'iidve' 
paiM^f}!  ideelaro^ahe ttaadaher  geaeiift ^lauai itoaauififtly ;  tbfe Ibci^' 
thaa£iihe:^se»tinia^f  Italun  tBui^k^uJ<'Sm  Haanrii  attd  I  ^Mre^iit^- 
liiiiit^>xhe  Mackvflvifr  but  of  the  ^^cumber  baiAf  dl  ^^wan^WlAifay^^ 
dryb^/'H^B^  l^!.lM|4'Ilhil'«fM^  dadii^  iAmiM^l{^MlVW^tpi*i 

iidUdllht6--tIibJqpiU{ati^^^  hKMiig  «l  'the  ffUStissmi^^uA 

*^H^om  onBng»|a«iiyk8taff4ninabia  are  a.dimaeetO'tbe'QbeN[  bwiiMi^ 
"Pt^ivdli^mw^r^adiD^iMand  ipn^tgro^  fai^r 

been  preee^ed>by  Dedor  finigleb  fritnAtelwr  inMiediatrilf 'afteS  lb«t 
graati  teihipbdde  Atii«dM9K)i  anbevereetf  Iband Wfrielf  unddir^tbe  i\mfii 
^redabk  aaotohy 'Of^thueadJwaiiiBr  rty  eiHigbq{MtoD  aeHenefitig^M 
'  Wlea  IlookaMMairi^aaff/  and'bttold^ Ae  eiTecta  c»f  Ale  ^hM  ^ItoffM 
devastatteii  of  dataniiUvedii  ton  up'4)y4AMl  r6bt4>l  hoiUes  Ve|iipUi%tA 
tbeb^'fiiBndatioKt' nisii  tand  cMo  ingulphed  ih  the' eaiA(  and' the 
whole  ^itokoDfoebiag'HkeibBopeanlnki'Bfoet  4e«^peit«eii8  nuAoiiniib/- 
Yott  cannot  imagmd/th^  seUbtidn-lTe&cittdt  tJbe'^MDlned  lbnDe4<tbiNil<^ 
aBleeataod  fainoed!;  and'  the  bieR-«ailtBecid  foieedi  lafch^r, «  Dear  met 
aomedMng  un^^antaouat  hawffoeeaJr^aiici?wwrameffed<HWdiureb !' 
— <I  lieter  preaclled  iwtbiaoiiMwliieBAi;<ektiectbcfofctt^fer<alnpA*'^i:  • 

The  regubar  «BiMenof I  tbfel  R^^'<«ebi^fWMldfare>iebb3iibed  iMMt 
oomiiited  to  jdiitance  iiir  edmrfnre  aniiipraiii*e'of  6QhnuiWgY^gM§^ ' 
The  eoloael  pidled  w^  and  UBRkg  a  ^tatt^gotd^wifceh  'ftaia  hie  right* 
waiatGnat  peeked  muttered  tb  biniel04<^  fkh;  tbb^retNekrf  * fewbalf^paat 
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un,  and  Catalani  muat  hsye  Jttaff>er  Moqad  Qiniiiia. — WImv«  do 
you  lodg*.  a&J^mtSi'mt^M^WEi  gS&^At  the  New 

may  find  very  pretty  i^%s«mii!$»UMiibrtlif  4tfl)  Eiaiihli»tidbe  streac  •trol- 


^  iiueh'ah  id«f£'toi>-^gb -billed  to  Krf  oWn'lnteife^t :  If  ftefiafi',  __ 

^  IMigiidCiWkVi&htQlMft;  I  cM\d  l^ave  give^i  hWmy  oplfnloa  6f  ;^''mJjSir« 
^ '2KdMM?':r^^  one  Opera  tiight  out  ot^keiVyUm^jJi^JS^'n 
"^'mfHtf^-Xdnkke  mk  idete^t  Hhn  to  my  dying*  day. ';  tSuch  'li|iK^ln^  too 
Ptuij^^iiy^^  hear  him  kay,-^' What  ci^  you  expect  frSm  i^p^W- 
^'teMh^f^ffoir  I  bate  a^an  who  vitiAe«  a  whole  tribe  for  the.jUfcs 
'^^'birktfifidltidual  !-^I  fiav^  long  thoug|ht  it,  ohd  t  now  know  it^j^jlneo 
r^Wfco  lilte  #*  thfe  Botmtrir  are  foojs/'  '^ 


^  -^  -^ Botmtry _. 

'^J*''  '         O  PEAR  not  thou  to  die!  .^f -'-^nnoi  £ 


Far  rather  fear  to  live,  for  Life 


•,i  f' 


•  I-   ,. 


Has  thousand  snaidiby  feet  to  try        *         *r'i<^r{> 

fi  ,.  By  peril,  pVin^  and  attiie.  rr   ^r^-M 

,  Briefis  the  work.of  Deathi  •    '  ^^    vm-    .r* 

.     '  Bui  Life  1  the  spirit  dirtnks  to  sen    :i       «      .  '.\^{  tf.fi* 

'     .  , »  How  full,  ere  Heaven  recalls  the  biMb,i   .   ,  .    ,1/,  /,.,. 

M       .♦ The  cup  of  woe  may  be, .  \>     i.     i 


.  *0  fear  not  thou  to  die  1  .  i,    , ,  ,.^  ,^,f  4.,. 

''  ;'    '^    -    '      :    '    No  more  to  suffer  6r  to  sin :        .     .  '1  •;  *        J 


J   ...    I.    .      ..  .    .«i>:--^-  :.-•.-;.- ;ion20^  lowers    ,.     ,''t.a,.r-f     i;*.' 


''  *     "^  •-    '  •    No  more  to  suffer  6r  to  sin :        !     *  '1  •;  . 

No  snares  without  thy  fafth  io  try'  ' ' '  \:J'!:T^' 
tUi'H  t)  vi  .  1  .  ■  NoWaitOf-heartwhMn:  '  '^  •  '  -ffirf  'I'^rl  vd 
Lnr  .1:.. '.  ^  -  :  ,.  .. But  fear,  oh  I  rather  ftar  '  "'"■''■  ""  nuhvjv 
jzift  0  (•  K^l  i  V  vWeMy,  theUgh^tbechnigefQl'ssaae;  i'.  I  '  ^diV* 
"Jo  -)D/:i  i<^  •  '♦  1 .5^*  Battering  smiles  that gooat  the^^iew*  v  -^.ilai  ivp 
biu/;  * :.  -*     .  "^"^  Heaven  thy  heart  that  wew^I^i'  >'ew  doK^w 

La*;  ,T.    ..'•...'  ^^^^^  '^*>  *■  •^'^  ^®*''»      '       '         '     '  ^"^»  ^^'^^'  *^'' 
n>.  -.t     J    '■  .'     •  ThypurcandMyhopiwoN 

B/cIou^s  that  in  the' norizo 
"        "■"    Thy  spirit  feel  that  jddom  t 

«  ..        Whi/h  over  earth  andlieaven         ' /^       -.n.r.. 

!<    '!  '      *  •      '    •  The  coverinr  throws  of  Ml  despair;      '  *      '    ' 

c   .  *  c.  «p     [>.'..(.  And  (fcemsitself  the  VBfofgi¥efi    '-  *  -  •     '    !t  '   -  -*  t 
c  !  ..  .r,.  ■;..     IPWottined  child  of  .tare.  :  '  >  ■^'' ^' b:     . 

.;    ^-•:-    ■    .. ':    'O'l^carnotkh^widier' '  ■        .m  ro  t  ..h-r-n  ■/ •  • 
I         r   t      To  die*  and  be  thiBt  hlMed  oae^' -        .'.'.rtt'       t- m 
r.  .  ..  ..  .1  I    ^^^ia  Aft  w«h*«Mid*heanieoi»ak^  -f  i  T    '  I  '  '  • '-»*■ 

..                  ;  .   ,,  ^Mfty.feelbiacpnfliqidoiHt,-*-  7  «  ■■  1    *  i*  -p  .'m--h 
' "  '.  V    Iwho  feels  that  never  mon^ ..    ^1,/  ,^'^^.  ,.^.» 

'         '-'    Wel^ofgrief/orshaml^baPeiink    .'  .  !.\^,.,.l 

•        "  ' '  ,  •     Fof^Wpa^yid  >^ahdertogs  from^  1»bWer        "'  "•  '  ' 

:»         WKbl*ed,attdcrfl«himho£^r  '     .-MoRjfiy;i 


on  a  Pict^jjepcjijie  IwdsQape.  ,  I  bav,e  iy4Qd?^i;9,ir4r.,m4  i^4PiJJ^  feo«e 

niaH>P&si%.Rmm^curj^^      the  p^^9^jllfaQo4,A^^ 
of  "  ancient  renown,    one  of  wfiich  I  ^jll  ^^1^1^19  9|ttw  JKPWWag 
that  sometimes,  to  my  seeming,  half  the  pleasure  of  a  simuar  excursion 
consiata  in  forsaking  the  foot-roads,  and  committii^  oneself  as  it  wei« 
to  destiny. 

Who  that  has  travelled  £6  Tkris  by  Rouen,  be  he  Coiikney  stealii^ 
a  fortnight  from  his  countiog^hou9e„. debtor  flying  from  bailiff,  vale- 
tudinarian in  search  of  healthy  or  &abionable  eluding  the  devil  ermui — 
who  that  has  travelled  the  kywer. toad,  «s  it  is  styled  from  Rouen  to 
Paris^  will  ever  forget  it,  if  be  possess  one  spark  of  affection  £br  natural 
beauty,  or  have  a  soul  Worth  one  centime  more  thau  the  clay  tenement 
that  houses  it!  ^  By  jEhis  road/ on  a  delightful  morning  in  spring,-! 
lefl  the  capital  ofNeustiria^  (as  Korxnandy  was  once  called,)  and  keep* 
ing  by  the  Seine,  with  Mount  St.  Catherme  oh  my  left  hand,  I  soon 
got  beyond  the  houses,  whiqh  extend  some  way  along  the  banks  of  that 
beautiful  river.     A9  I  proceeded,  the  left  side  of  my  path  was  bounded 
by  lofty  hills,  in  some  parts  sloping  to  the  road,  and  covered  with 
verdure;  in  others,  terminating  in  precipices  as  abrupt  as  a  wall,  and 
of  the  "  chalk  (oEBUitionv"  «»geologtst8  iM^ve  it«    My  walk  for  the  first 
five  miles  contimM  nedriy  on  a  level  with  the  river,  the  surface  of 
which  was  brok(^%;^  a  number  of  islets  charmingly  green.     Some  were 
wooded  and  had  a  solitary  house  upon  them,  habitable  in  summer,  and 
buried  in  fruit  trees^'th^  opening  blossoms  of  which  made  them  appear 
like  magnificent  Mqutts  set  in  crystal*    Others  were  covered  with 
pasturage  kept  in  perpe);)ual  freshness  by  the  sm^Qounding  stream.    I 
felt  so  delighted  with  w  pure  air*  tbe  cjiiear  sky,;  ind  the  ''  breath  of 
spring,"  that,  before  I. w§«.aiwiire»  I  icmnd  I  hafA  arrived  opposite  a 
curious  little  chapel  in  the  ol^,'of  most  ibmlwitib  appearance;  and  a 
little  Airther  on  entered  a  hapiiet^'  thei  faousea^fc  Khich  looked  into  the 
river.     At  this  hamlet^  in  a  Jktlis  la^ef^e  on  th^  water's  side,  I  made 
an  excellent  breaiifartroii^omttoii  dlfOfHiB'aMd.tSOl^.^    I  now  ascended  a 
pretty  ateep  but  not^ery  k)ttj^  hill,  on  tlie  sttii^M^  jof  which,  in  a  situa- 
tion of  great  beauty,  at  a  place  wherp^'fte^^^^^Jl^es  an  acute  angle, 
a  chateau  is  BJtua^,  ,^&^^^  lengthways  as 

taf  M  Rouen,  with  jtheJiej^l|^;VyQ^d.b.,lM>HH>V  could  be  finer  to  the 
eye  Oian  the  prospect  beiore  me,  the  Seine  meanderiog  below,  studded 
with  innumerable  islands,  ^BiLJWiklifli^  gloriously  in  the  sun*  The 
Forest  of  Rouvray  lay  on  the  opposite  side  the  water,  across  a  level  of 
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▼eidure,tlie  Tiew  bomded  bf  its  hctghty.     Between,  and  as  ikr 


up  die  sinttovs  mer  as  the  eye  could  cocmiaBd,  was  a  vndley  cliann* 
in^y  diTersified  with  wood  and  pasture — 

'■■■    m*  I  ■  tha imr't  Bam, 
The  wiaody  vattey  wana  nmd  law  ^ 
The  windy  sanunit^  wild  and  h^hy 
Rooghly  rnshiDg  on  the  skr ; 
The  pl^saat  teat,  tlpe  nhrd  Umtr, 
Theaakcd  tocA^,  tbc  ihadjr  bower. 

I  had  rarely  seen  a  view  more  attractive,  for  it  was  not  too  Tast.  It 
was  extennve  enough  for  the  eye  to  distingnish  (he  near  and  diata«i 
objects  spread  out  before  H,  without  a  doubt  as  to  their  identity,  and 
jret  none  of  them  were  so  chistered  as  to  crowd  the  picture  disadvan* 
taseottsly  in  any  one  part.  It  was  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
b^re  1  coald  turn  mv  back  upon  thisprospect,  and  nrooeed  about  a 
mfle  and  half  to  die  descent  of  die  hiu,  which  bron^t  me  jteroas  a 
tongue  of  high  ground  to  the  valley  of  the  Seine  again.  On  my  r^t 
was  a  large  chateau,  called  Igouvine,  which  had  been  riiut  up  since 
the  Bevolution :  the  road  to  Pont  I'Arche,  so  famous  in  English  and 
French  history,  nas^d  close  to  it.  In  sight  of  the  bridge  and  town  of 
tfiat  name,  I  deviated  to  the  left  hand  across  a  flat  piece  of  low  ground, 
plMing  a  second  foiaahen  building,  snd  finding  my  way  only  by  distant 
objects.  Soon  rising  high,  though  far  off,  I  saw  before  me  the  abrupt 
eminence,  on  die  summit  of  which  stands  what  was  onoe  the  Priory  de^ 
Deux  Amants*  Continuii^  my  route,  as  1  gradually  approached  the 
eminence,  its  abruptness  and  height  became  more  and  more  striking. 
Among  some  aeattered  onttages,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  base  of  the 
hiB,  Ilieard  the  sound  of  music,  and  soon  saw  the  peasantry  in  groups, 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  dance.  It  was  njhe  day,  and  die  rich 
aupshme  and  brilliant  sky  heightened  the  enchantment  of  die  scene, 
fleased  and  contented  widi  the  simplicity  of  their  enjoyments,  I  could 
not  but  cast  a  thought  homewards,  and  contrast  the  drunkenness  and 
brutality  of  our  country  wakes  with  the  simjde  and  innocent  exhibition 
before  me.  1  must  conftss,  that  the  disadvantage  was  decidedly  on  the 
part  of  my  own  country;  even  prejudice  itself  must  have  conceded  diis. 
Afler  passmg  by  several  of  these  merry  groups,  I  arrived  on  the 
shore  df  the  linle  river  AndeHe,  jnm,  above  its  junction  with  the  Seine ; 
the  angle  between  die  two  rivers  being  occupied  witlh  the  towering 
and  lofty  eminence  on  which  the  Priory  stands.  Being  told  that  there 
were  some  Eng&hmen  employed  at  a  copper  manulhctory,  a  little 
higher  m  the  itream,  I  determined  to  visit  that  first,  and  aflerwarda 
ascend  me  hill  in  despite  of  its  fkt^uing  appearsnoe  to  a  weary  pedea- 
trian.  At  the  works  I  accorifingly  found  several  who  had  been 
settfed  there  befbre  the  Revolution,  and  well  remembered  the  monksp 
whom  they  frequendy  visited.  They  described  them  as  a  good-na- 
tured indolent  race,  enormously  bloated  with  idleness  and  good  living : 
atkd  further,  that  this  Priory  was  one  of  those  ti  which  courtiers  and 
others  out  of  favour  with  die  regime  and  court  of  die  day,  but  well 
eoitnected,  were  banished  for  their  peccadfllos.  At  the  Revolution, 
Ihey  disappeared  firom  the  estahlfshment  one  and  one;  some  fell  by  the 
guinotme,  and  <lhe  fkte  dT  others  was  never  known.  At  that  periodt 
the  buHdii^  was  sc4d,  and  boivfat  for  «  mere  trifle  by  the  present  pos- 
sessor, who  had  been  a  schoobsaster. '  One  of  the  managers  of.  the 
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Mpper  worin  iigreed  to  ascend  the  Ii91.  with  me':  and  we  speedilj  net 
oiit^togeti^n  s^on  mv^'^'\^  IbotrlMr'Vlte'^faeii^;  l^'Ml^'* 
narrow'  staff  *dncW']path'A»ilAti(^tb  th^.^iiHifn}^  '  I  fyAH^fveffbtA 
get  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  that  ftrsrt'g^ttte^'  on  JAjr  Tiefw^u^ite' 
reaching  the  Priory.  The  lonff  valley  wUcA  wf  m  the  direction  of  Roaen 
waa  bounded  oh  either  hand  tf^  fdt^ests,  wtth  hei«^'afldj  there  cultivated 
spots,  fium-houses  and  vfllages';  (he  blue'1%iiie"nieindering  through 
it,  aiui  the  distant  town  of  Pont  Uhxiii^  in  vie^,  wi^  its  Inridge,  the 
first  on  that  river  from  the.B^  >  This  larger  valleys  divided  by  the 

Gmontory  On  which  I  stQod,  branched  into  two  odiers  of  suwidBr 
uty,  down'  one  "^side  of  which  the  Seine  also  Qb^ed  Sk  trai^[]ti3 
softness,  bordered  bj lofty  InDs  that  catae  abrupt^  io  ff^  waters;  dki 
iM  O'th^  by  a  rich  plain,  smXn^  &  ftdl  luxuriance  of  vegetiit^n.    Tbe^ 
second  valley  was  watered  by  the  fittle  river  Andelle,  that  ran  sparUiiu^ ' 
adiori^  bold  forest  scenery,  from  a  part  where  its  view  ^r^  shut  put  hy 
wbdds  and  hills  as  farifs  the  eye  comd  reach.    The  Andell^  blenfled  its 
wftt^  with  the  Seine  immediately  under  my  feet.     Several  6t  the  out- 
btdHm^  of  the  Priory  were  demoBsfaed,  but  the  principal^  wliich  vtmsX 
have  been  rebuilt  at  some  period  not  very  long  anteri6r  to  flie  Kevolti-. 
tion/  wte  entire,  and  inhabited  by  the  proprietor.     It  was  an  oBlqhg  ai^d . 
ettehsiVe  edifice,  and  had  seveM  very  spacious  apartmeints.     The^ 
robih^  were  lofty,  and  {his,  together  with  the  salubrity  of  (he  dttesiti^  ' 
nWstB^ve  well  cohtributed  to  prolong  the  livea  and  sustain  ftib  't^^- ' 
tiK$  bf  its.onte  luxurious  ii^mites.    KAl  being  intrt>ducSed' 'to  the  pre^'' 
sentd^er,  I  was  received  v^ith  great  dvflity,  and  a  fin&  jai^'lwlngi 
beeii  bi'du^t  id  yrhicH  had 'been  jjust  taken  oht  of  the  SdkieVT  im* 
heartily  j^essed  to  ]^isrtake  of  it,  :and  informed  dka£  ar  bed  ^kdg-'S&W  at' 
m^  service.'  Being  pleased  at  the  cbrdiaEty  of  the  b'S^,"t!fe'  thMb'  ftf' 
moling  which  convmced  me  of  its  sincerity,  I  accepted  ft  Without  nci^-'' 
tation.    Dmner  was  served  up  hi  a  way  that  gave  me  ntt'  i-^ason'  A'i^ytijC^  * 
pUin  Of  the  wtot  of  hospitality  in  my  host,  and  ih  an  aparbSieiSf  ilti||t| 
perlia](^'  v^as'once  the  re^ctory  of  the  Priory.    Of  his  attSempts  at  i^^^- 
mg  En^ilish,  however,  I  can  say  nofliing  in  praise,  (hough,  W  our  tn(^' 
noted  authors,  he  seemed  to  possess  something  more  than  a  ih^  &nilisr- 
rity  with  na^es.    Pop^  and  Thomson,  Bke  most  of  his  ^TbitryiUei^,  ho'' 
placed  itt  the  sum'n&t  of  ourfiterature,  and  could  rcpeaV  affer  &  &6&ioH;'^ 
a  grei^t  poftion  of 'the  ^isde  to  Abelard.    Of  the  Seasblkls  he  kj^W hi 
a  way  that  convinced  me  he  really  understood  86me  ofth^  hio^t']^^a6ih^ 
passages.    Preifchmen  ttre  vain  in  every  thing*;  ahd'  mine  host  bf.th<^* 
Priory  gave  me  a  lotig  detail  of  the  agricultural  iniptovextfents  ^i^/mmf 
in  Mi  Opinion,  made  Normandy^ 'superior'  td  l^gland  in'  ctLltiVatil;^.^ 
TastomMed  h&i  by  pointing  out  Oif  carel^  'tndds^  &'  whl^  Uie'  ri(Ar 
Nbrman'sM  was  treated,  natnr^  so  iiup6r%t>r/tb  our^t  ^d  i^XtdHtd&Bt 
in  ^btivincW  him  diat  tiher^  was  some  truth  h,  nly  bbsmatic^.    'l¥o^ 
was  tten  t^nhidg'Ki^  garden^  \m  it  mtuk  be'  Aat  his  ^esl  ibr  imr* 
pA>vemtetiftueh  outstrippelilliisltnowledAe^tf  holtbkfttta^a^^         *'  He" 
setoied  stitprised  at  (he  statements  I  mada  of  thfe'tik^ubt  of  ot^  ^klerieeii ' 
UolihoQieB,  and  ftuid-gaidens,  aQ  of  whfch  are  M^Si  lmb#h  and  ^tlUtttttf 
in  AuiAl    It  is  one  of  the  great  misfbrtunea  6f  Prtode,  '«hae^klS6t«rtedg^' 
of  every  description  accumulates  alone  in  the  ifapital.     Thefe  \i  Ho'dis- ' 
iM^iOn  of  ft  at  aD  ^wroportioded  to  thfe'^t^ttt  btHhs  \xMtaN','Aii 
tUstaffli^  great  caiA^  of  the  provitidd  linff  rtfk-lO^'tUaAitXhfa  fimg  s6^ 
MWA  %i^d  outs'  h  every  Qrfeg.    The-  liberty  bf  fl*  '^tB^,*  the  Ift-' 
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•tream  of  Fj[}giin4  producet  no  effect  there.  The  dwarfish  jounuds,* 
designed  only  fbr  purposes  of  despotisTn,  or  pennitted  to  keep  up  a 
species  of  sham  opposition,  in  order  to  disguise  more  easily  the  designs 
of  tlie  men  in  power,  are  neither  pregnant  with  informadon  nor  go- 
yerned  by  principle,  and  have  comparatively  little  weight  with  the 
public.  The  knowledge  and  science  of  the  capital  is  therefore  drcii* 
lated  in  the  provinces  very  slowly  by  other  means.^^ 

The  Priory,  I  found  from  mine  host,  has  been  noticed  by  several 
French  writers ;  all,  however,  that  tradition  has  preserved  respecting  it 
is,  as  usual,  of  vague  and  uncertain  authority  as  to  particulars.  I  have 
before  spoken  of  the  little  river  Andelle,  which,  flowing  down  the  cliann* 
ing  valley  of  that  name,  runs  into  the  Seine.  At  some  distance  up  this 
vuley,  and  no  great  way  below  the  little  village  of  Fleury  sur  Andelle, 
through  which  the  most  frequented  road  to  Paris  passes,  is  situated  the 
old  Chateau  of  Pont  St.  Pierre,  to  whose  lord  the  surrounding  territoiy 
belonged  in  the  time  of  tlie  renowned  Charlemagne.  This  Chateau  is 
on  the  road  from  Rouen  to  Andelys,  through  the  Forest  of  LonglxMl. 
The  old  lord  of  the  domain  had  one  child,  a  daughter,  jovtng  and  beauti- 
ful, and  beloved  by  a  young  peasant,  a  serf  of  her  cithers.  She  also 
regarded  him  with  an  aflection  equal  to  tliat  which  he  cherished  for  her. 
In  those  days  unequal  matches  were  almost  always  accompanied  by  peril, 
notwithstanding  Chancery  Courts  were  not  come  into  fashion.  The  father, 
as  might  be  expected,  opposed  so  unaristocratical  a  connexion,  though 
it  is  probable  that  the  dread  of  contaminating  seignorial  blood  by  an 
unequal  marriage  was  not  at  that  time  so  prevalent  as  it  became  a 
few  centuries  afterwards  among  the  feudal  cnieflains  of  our  Williams 
and  Henries.  The  father,  however,  in  the  present  instance  was  doat- 
ingly  fond  of  his  daughter;  and  rather  than  give  a  flat  denial  to  the 
match,  consented  to  it  upon  an  impossible  condition,  or  at  least  upon 
the  fulfilment  of  one  which  he  imagined  to  be  so.     He  promised  to 

S've  his  daughter  to  her  lover,  if  he  would  carry  her  without  resting  to 
le  summit  of  the  hill,  above  the  valley  of  Andelle,  on  which  the  Priory 
stands : — a  thing  which  he  then,  and  indeed  any  once  since,  would  pro- 
nounce to  be  utterly  impracticable,  were  the  lady  the  most  petiU  and 
sylph-like  of  her  species.  Obstacles  in  love  have,  in  all  ages,  but 
heightened  the  desire  of  overcoming  them.  The  youth,  nothing  daunted, 
by  dint  of  incredible  energy  and  courage,  as  well  as  the  possession  of 
no  common  share  of  bodily  strength,  succeeded  in  arriving  at  the  top 
of  the  eminence  and  depositing  his  burthen  there,  when  nature,  ex- 
hausted by  the  effi>rt,  sunk  before  it.  The  lover  fixed  his  eyes  a  mo- 
ment on  his  mistress,  conscious  of  his  triumph,  and  then  closed  them 
for  ever;  his  mistress  died  soon  aflerwanls,  broken-hearted.  The 
ikther,  too  late  repentant,  thou^t  to  expiate  his  fault,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  times,  by  enriching  the  church,  and  erected  the  Priory 
des  deux  Amants,  but  died  of  sorrow  for  the  fiitte  of  his  beloved  daughter. 
That  some  such  incident  occurred,  is  probably  from  the  old  seal  of  the 
Priory,  which  bore  for  an  impression  the  head  of  a  youth  and  a  virgin. 
Soch  is  the  story  connected  with  this  place,  not  more  interesting  for 
its  natural  beauty  and  the  fine  views  it  commands,  than  for  the  lovelorn 
ftale  attached  to  it. 

At  an  early  hour  I  retired  to  rest     After  passing  through  a  long  and 
eehoii^gaOery,  in  which  the  numerous  doors  opened  from  spacious  charo-* 
bers,  I  was  shewn  into  one  for  my  loidging,  of  a  most  gloomy  dia. 
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racter,  with  ilfk  tapestrr^il  Ii»iwii^gs|  Wiiige  firtyiace/apj  »Parge,  but 
oomfortable  bed.  In  the  fireplace  a  cfeeerfiilwood  fire  naa  lighle^i 
dist  render^  tolerable  the  atmosphere  and  appearance  of  tlie  aparlniqnt. 
Id  a  niche  close  by,  lay  a  number  of  folio  volumes  of  Auguiiin  and 
the  Fathers,  which  had,  no  doubt,  belonged  to  the  former  ifxnates  of  the 
Priory,  and  from  their  antiquity  would  have  formed  np  uascceptable 
prteent  to  the  Roxburghe  Club.  Gratifying  lay  cunpsity  by -tum^'Uiig 
over  the  leaves  of  one  or  two  of  the  volumes,  but  haviii!;  no  ini:Iinatioii 
to  read  these  specimens  of  the  "laborious  trifling"  m  mm  in  a  dark 
age,  I  speedily  buried  in  sleep  tlie  memory  of  my  day's  tr,,, ,  1,  ;ill  dioughls 
of  the  Priory,  and  the  tomes  of  the  Fathers.  I  arose  wlili  ihc  dawn,  and 
finding  toy  way  out  of  the  building,  while  its  other  innu.in  ■.  wvn-  Ijuriod 
in  sleep,  walked  among  the  neighbouring  ruins,  us  tiic  iiii>i'aLi)<,'  Hi|n 
broke  forthwith  his  accustomed  brilhancy.  The  veget3ti<>;>  yi'i  siiarkled 
with  the  dews  of  night,  and  tlie  morning  air  put  forth  a  <U  li^Iitl'ul  fit^sh- 
ness.  I  fell  into  a  trainof  thought  on  the  tale  attached  to  iIits^ioi.uJHl  un 
the  durability  of  traditions,  which  so  much  oudive  the  iil'iilii:iI  IuImuts  of 
mortals  ;  those  thbgs  which  are  longest  remembered,  m  ino  ufiln'  m- 
motest  origin,  being  rarely  the  offspring  of  reason,  but  genGrfUy,'ari!jing 
&om  some  excess  of  passion,  which  touches  the  feelings  of  i:«ntem|i6]|a< 
ries,  and  is  marked  by  the  sympathies  of  posterity.  I  seated  my^^ltofi 
the  spot  which  I  afterwards  found  to  have  been  a  spetit  -.  of  akii[Ie-{,'roti'rid, 
where  the  monks  took  their  exercise.  Below  me  lay,  siJtiii  as  in  i\u: 
sleep  of  death,  the  sweet  valley  of  Andelle,  which  was  peculiarly  striViiig 
in  its  appearance  at  that  hour,  from  lie  breadtli  of  shailc  and  ilie  eflecls 
of  the  %ht.  There  I  again  fell  into  that  sort  of  reverie  whieli  is  u^- 
tural  at  such  moments,  but  the  thoughta  it  engendered  iltero  »oiild  be 
no  novelty  in  imparting. 

The  valley  of  Andelle  is  a  delight  I'ul  ^uclusion.  Besides  its  sj^-irktmg 
river  and  several  ecclesiastical  ruin>,  its  scenery  is  of  a  most  pleiisj^g 
character.  A  chapel  attached  to  tin-  monastery  of  Pontaine-gucrare,  ^i 
which  the  lovers  were  interred,  and  wjiii^h  was  dilapidated  at  the  devo- 
lution, remains  still  an  interesting  ruin,  and  is  carefully  preserved  hy  the 

proprietor.     Its  sight  aflorda  that  midaiitholy  a— ' ■- '"-'--  -'-■'- 

visitant,  which  is  uways  experienced  in  treadin 

ted  by  an  affecting  story  or  "sweet  lyric  song. 

ther  Uie  tale  which  I  have  related  be  true  or  iic  _ 

bable  there  is  some  foundation  fiir  it ;  but  I  never  fi-lt  my  faith  sltakpn 

respecting  its  truth,  when  I  trod  within  tlie  supposed  precincts.     Tlic  ^^ 

lusion  I  experienced  there,  if  the  touching  liistory  be  a  lictiou,-:;-uic 

nameless  duum  breathed  around  tlie  s[)ot,  the  inchncboly  ini'i1ifuti9n 

upon  the  past,  and  certain  tmutterable  feelings  ari^iu^r  on  tin  ul.  .i.m'oii, 

were  worth  a  world  of  realities,  be  they  of  what  kind  tlufy  may.     I  shall 

never  enquire  if  the  atocj  be  «  fiction,  or  rupent,  if  it.  In  -o.  tlir  Ij.in;;  for 

anbour  ot  two  its  dupe.      It  caused  me  many  jiLaMn;.'  ll ;j_]t   im  Iiuj- 

cboly  sensations,  and  multiplied  a^^o^,■i;Hilnl.s  liini  .-ri-  iiiLii>ji;^  ilu'  iiio«t 
cherished  things  ofUfe,  to  one  so  litilr  .iiijjintr.  J  imiIi  iis;.f,(uils  ,t.  luy- 
self.  Effects  are  al^vays  of  more  coiiM^Li,'!!!',  (..  n- dirm  lau^,-. ;  i.ri>vj- 
ded  we  are  pleased  and  bcitefited  by  .itij  tiling,  ol' uluit  luonuiit  to  lys 
's  its  origin  ?  We  have  all  the  good  we  can  reLcivt;  from  it,  and  In  kiiow 
the  remote  source  of  our  pleasure,  is  but  to  indulge  in  aii  idle  curio.^iiv, 
which,  whether  gratified  or  not,  coiues  to  ihe.saq^  chini;  in  the  end. 
ZcX  J." 
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TB5   I^OBt's   SUPPEK, 

- '  Ganl^e-yeiii  d'iiniter  ce  nnaeur  j(arkiu^. 

bpide  en  recitant  quipopque  ie  same.     .  r   n 

^     '     ''Etpou^suitdeses^rt^^^^^  '^^^ 

11  rf  en  Templfi  rf  silnf,  Ses  Anwhr  re8[ifete,  "  ^  "^  '  ^'•'"'^.'^'  -^  •  -' 
Qui  soif  cdtif r(}  sa  nkuse  liti'  lieu  d«  vuV6«i.  B6i&saoi^ '  ^ 

Mr.  BENjAiffiN  B&iobs,  the  jaWor  partnet'  of  a  'QitK^ing^  M¥iiili<^rtler 
warehouse  in  the  Ctty,   Had  an  unfortunate  projpensIiiy^lSr  'tkjB^^bjg^. 
rhin)e$  when  he  ought  to  have   been  'ei^ainininj^  j>iece^^od8SJ  k&M^ 
much  more  of  tn^taphors  thanmuslins,  arranged  a  disticfT'^Hj^MMf 
interest  than  a  diaper,  and  debased  his  faculue^  to  ^ropc!^  }SSS^iSS3&^ 
instead  of  givuig  up  the  whole  force  of  his  imagination  ih  caRbfia  tern 
cottons.     Upon  the  disease  first  manifesting  itself,  \Aa  setiion'^^ltt^ 
him  the  l>e8t  advice,  warned  him  of  the  dismal  consequences  tba^t 
would  inevitably  ensue,    if  he  suffered  it  to  get  aliead,    fbrmalljr 
declared  that  the  credit  of  their  house  would  not  allow  them  to  retatti 
any  person  convicted  of  so  uncivic  and  anti-commercial  an  ofitoet^* 
and  announced  their  intention  of  dissolving  the  partnership  if  M 
abandoned  himself  any  longer  to  such  idle  courses.    Prudence  dic> 
tated  a  seeming  submission,  but  nothing  was  further  from  his  thougfiC!^ 
than  a  final  renunciation  of  the  Muse,     tie  stole  at  intervals  Trbm '  t)iV 
counting-house  to  Castalia,  mounted  Pegasus  instead  of  bis  pulpit« 
desk,  and  absconded  from  the  worship  of  Mammon  to  pay  bis  amnfet 
adorations  at  the  shrine  of  Apollo.    The  constraint  to  which  he  *M^ 
subjected  at  home  only  made  him  the  more  communicable  afirda^-^ 
He  laboured  under  a  perfect  incontinence  of  po^tt^t  ]p6iir&ig  ^M 
stanzas  into  every  ear  of  which  he  could  get  possession,  with  tfutff  iite 
unremitting  copiousness,  that  his  friends  took  alarm  at  \Sk  apprdatdi, 
and  if  they  could  not  escape  him  altogether,  generally  foi^;£a  toitte 
excuse  for  cutting  him  short  in  the  midst  of  the  mo^  inlmitabte '  <^i^ 
or  the  very  first  scene  of  the  most    touching  trag^dv.     8abie,lie 
would  slily  draw  aside  upon  'Change  under  pretext  of  btftinM,  ^VUm 
make  the  blushing  statue  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,"  or  irld  CFtf^^J^M^ 
to .  his  inappropriate  rhimes :  others  he  would  fnvei^le  intb  aiif  oirie^ 
nanted  upper  box  hi  th^  play ;  and  just  as  the  ghost  of  Hfttill#  'wM 
describing  how  his  murderer  **  poured  juice  of  cursed'  hi^mloelE  fn 'Ua 
ear,"  he  would  distit  his  own  not  less  unwelcome  stropbei^-^ti^  "134 
victim's  auricle :  while  some,  again,  he  woUTd  lure  aw&y  ou^'k^iUkday 
from  the  Park-promenade  into  the  most  lonely  recesses  of  lC6n8in(^on<> 
Gardens ;  when,  to  their  great  horrbr  and  amazement,  lie  wouW  tofl« 
denly  draw  a  trac^edy  ftom  his  pocket  and  discharge  t£e'  wholtf"^  \ik 
contents  at  their  head.'  .     •  .  •   • 

All  these  expedients  being  exhausted,  and  a  regular'  ittfli^ilb^ 
becoming  utterly  hopeless,  he  at  last  hit  upon  the  happy  8fig||(tttiM 
of  inviting  a  few  acquaintance  df  approved  literarV  taste  tb  sup  iMttk 
him  at  his  lodgings  in  W^ch-Street,  when  be  might,  as  a  fliir  ^set*^^ 
for  his  lobsters,  oysters,  punch,  and  port  wine,  aemaxid:  their' toit^KA 
upon  a  poem  which  He  meant  to  oflffcr  to  the  *RoyaI  Literary  W)cfttW 


at 


*  BoUeao  here  allodes  to  the  Frwoh  P9et  Du  Perrier,  whQ»  fiodlng  Urn  Qi^il^ 
Church,  insisted  uppn  recitinf  to  bim  an  ode  dnrlnff  tht  eleration  of  tte  aottT^ 
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in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  Fifty*6uinea  prise.  *'  Ai  to  attempting  to 
write  any  thing/'  said  Benjamin  to  his  assembled  guests,  **  upon  such 
a  subject  as  Dartmoor,  which  was  the  first  they  held  out  to  public 
competition^  I  could  not  have  bowed  my  genius  to  such  a  drudgery ; 
you  all  know,  gentlemen,  what  a  blundering  business  was  made  of 
the  second  proposition,  the  Fall  of  Constantinople  and  Death  of  Con- 
stantine;  but  I  have  now  submitted  to  their  adoption  a  noble  theme — 
the  Capture  of  Rome  by  Alaric  the  Destroyer,  and,  in  the  anticipa- 
tion that  they  might  select  it,  I  have  already  composed  a  tew  hundred 
lines,  upon  which  I  wished  you  to  do  me  the  kindne^  of  offering  your 
remarks  yrith  all  the  freedom  and  judgment  wtiich  I  m^y  reasonably 
expect  from  such  approved  friends  and  competent  critics.'*  Here  he 
drew  a  large  roll  of  paper  frqm  his  coat-pocket,  and  a  blank  dismay 
instantly  took  possession  of  every  face  around  him.  Each  saw  the 
trap  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  each  exerted  himself  to  avert  the 
threatened  calamity.  ''  My  dear  Sir,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Jibe,  ''  this  is 
80  kind  of  you — I  am  sure  I  may  answer  for  all  present,*'  (here  he 
thrust  his  ton^e  into  the  cheek  which  was  towards  the  company,  and 
gave  that  side  of  his  face  a  most  lugubrious  drag,)  "  that  we  are  per- 
fectly delighted  at  the  opportunity  of  hearing  any  of  your  exquisite 
verses ;  but  had  you  not  better  defer  the  reading  for  an  hour  or  so,  till 
the  supper  things  are  removed — till  we  have  finished  another  bbttle — 

till .'•     **  In  fact,**  interrupted  Mr.  ftuill,  "  our  worthy  host 

evidently  labours  under  so  severe  a  cold,  attended  with  a  considerable 
oppression  upon  his  chest,  that  I  should  submit  the  propriety  of  his 
deferring  altogether,  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity,  the  intellec- 
tual treat  which  he  has  been  so  good  as  to  propose." — **  O,  certainly, 
certainly,"  cried  the  rest  of  the  party ;  "  it  would  really  be  an  impo- 
sition on  our  host's  kindness ^happy  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  you, 

Mr.  Briggs — this  salad 's  excellent — capital  lobster — ^annous  punch — 
any  one  seen  the  Diorama  ?— did  you  go  to  the  new  farce  last  night  ?" — 
'I  Very  considerate  of  you,"  replied  the  Poet ;  "  1  certainly  have  a 
little  cold,  and  we  will  therefore  aefer  the  complete  reading  till  another 
opportunity ;  but  in  the  mean  time  you  must  allow  me  just  to  recite 
a  tew  select  specimens,  that  you  may  form  some  notion  of  my  plan." 
Objections,  pleas,  and  rejoinders  were  urged  in  vain ;  the  inexorable 
bard  unfolded  his  scroll,  and  after  two  or  three  preh'minary  hems ! 
proceeded  to  develope  the  system  upon  which  it  was  composed. 

**  It  was  my  original  intention.  Gentlemen,  to  have  written  in  blank 
verse ;  but  I  was  alarmed  by  encountering  the  dictum  of  Dr,  JohnsoUy 
limiting  that  mode  of  composition  to  such  as  think  themselves  capable 
of  astonishing,  while  those  who  hope  only  to  please  must  condescend 
to  rhyme." — "  There  would  have  been  no  doubt  of  your  astonishing," 
interrupted  Mr.  Jibe,  "  had  you  thought  proper  to  adopt  that  metre : 
you  jire  really  too  modest."  Mr.  Briggs  bowed,  and  proceeded. — "  I 
was  moreover  anxious  to  try  upon  a  more  enlarged  scale  than  Pope^ 
who,  by  the  way,  has  egregiously  failed,  the  p;rj[nciple  of  imitative  har- 
BKinyy  of  making  the  sound  an  echo  to  the  sense,  and  of  introducing  a 
more  general  resemblance  between  the  vocal  sign  and  the  thing  signi- 
fied, which  I  proposed  to  accomplish  as  much  by  changing  the  con- 
struction of  the  metre,  as  by  the  choice  of  expressive  words.  There 
canl)^  jig  doubt  that^  in  the  origin  of  language,  all  terms  bore  some 
amnity'  to  what  they  represented ; — there  could  have  been  no  other 
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moif  oi[  mof^te  of  lelectiov  in  the  infan^  of  the  worl4  (kaiiJlB  llu|t  of 
inctividuals.'  And  wBat  do  we  observe  in  children  t  .  Tbey  inTAriably 
name  animals  from  the  noise  which  they  make,  calhng  a  dog  a  bow- 
wow, a  cat  a  mi-au,  a  cow  a  moo-cow,  a  lamb  a  baa-lamb,  and  a  cock 
a  cock-a-doodle  doo.  This  is  the  primitive  language  of  nature,  like 
ler^kig< 'to^KlAg'/  iiM'cetMn  intcfrj^tftioiis,  common  to  al!  nations. 
Th^mdk\S&,  "piW^l*  srAtf  dther  bMs,  dbtiobsly  reddve  tfadf"  d^omina- 
C^^'frdteHtHMt  '^4  aijd^'whiei  tan  big  'tnote  lA^^pj  than'  Ro^sard^ 
«friflAidbwf«fel^ilg^6kh^Sk^li^kr-^        '^      ' 

ef  iecpnu  emeux  que  ^  o/eoDb.'    : 

There  are  nwnerons  words  whith' as\m)(}trestiq^ably  have  been 
%08en  from  their  resembhince  to  the  noise  they  designate,  such  as 
^umble,  coo,  yell,  crash,  crack,  hiss,  hoot,  roar,  mmvnur,  simmer,  and 
fbe  like*    It  i^  itinie  that  ideas  do  not  admit  of  an  axact  ocho^ 


■^<  * 


i^f  ^however,  is  no  loss  to  j^ou,*'  interrupted  Mr,  libe»  **  OK 
npi^e  whatevear,"  resumed  Briggs,  not  perceiving  the  sneer,  thai  wils 
joayeyed,  "  since,  if  we  admit  that 

.  #,|>.  /. .  '        '  Music  resembles  poetry,  in  each 

^  •        >  Are  nameless  graces  which  no  rules  caa  teaoh,' 

i^«my  be  snfficieat  to  remind  you,  that  Handel  contrived  to  express 
^octiMiB^  upon  the  organ  that  sublime  command — *  God  aaid.  Let 
tfcbfre  ihe  lights  and  there  was  light ;'  and  composed  one  of  the  Psalms 
tvith<io'ha|^^  «  precision,  that  every  separate  verse  was  distinctly 
Bcbagolssfclel :  I  see»  however,  that  you  are  impatient  for  a  specimen 
of  my  poem,  and  I  will  therefore  recite  a  few  lines  from  the  ititrodue^ 
tion,  the  metre  of  which  is  intended  to  represent  the  bustle  and  anima* 
tion  of  a  siege. 
V  (i  '  •   <  New  Alarie's  standards  are  prondly  unfarlM 

J  i      Round  tbe  seren-hillM  city,  once  aueeft  of  the  world ; 
l(   ^,        Thelitis  close  press'd—ioand  tnelrauiiparts are pom^ 
^  :     t      Gkantk  and  grim*  a  barbarian  horde, 
^^  who  scowl  on  the  arandeur  of  Rome  with  amase. 

And  on  palaces,  casUes,  and  fanes  as  thev  gaze, 
[['  In  her  strength  and  her  beauty  they  bid  ncr  not  trusty 

For  her  turreted  head  shall  be  dragg'd  in  the  dust. 
I  '  But  the  Romans  confiding  in  bulwarks  and  gods, 

•Not  an  obolus  earing  for  enemies'  odds. 

Think  the  battering-»ram  a  lidkulous  flam. 

An  assault  a  it^re  hoax,  and  a  capture  a  sham* 

So  they  gigg;le  and  laugh,  dance,  revel,  and  a  naff, 

As|^  for  sacrifice  meant,  does  a  garlanded  call." 

— '^Fine!  beautiful!  exquisite  1"  ejaculated  several  voices  at  onoe. 
'*  Do  you  observe^  the  effect  of  the  lively  metre  when  Lcome  toreExpresa 
tha  festivity  of  the  besotted  citiaens? — '  So  they  giggle  and  laugh, 
dance,  revel)  and  quaff/^ — Does  that  strike. pu  7'*-^''  Oh,  infmiubiel-^ 
an  inimitable  imitation  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Jibe;  *'  but  I  do  not  exactly 
see  how  a  calf  can  be  said  to  giggle,  and  laugh,  and  dance." — "  But  it 
bleatst  Mft  <^ibe ;  whicb^  under  such  circumatajocesi  as  it  is  a  pkasumblis 
[i^und,^  piay  be  deemed  e(}uivalent  to  laughter," — "Very  likely,  vciy 
likely;  you  rhu&t  know  much  better  than  I  what  a  calf  roeanaymttd  what 


*  *j  f'^'i*  •  '• 
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#6it  x>rtk>imtl$  it  mA«$."''-'^«<^fien;  as  to  AiaiiciAg,*'  rerfprtied'die  Poet, 
**  what  says  Pdpe  ?     .  \ 

'  The  Iambi  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  tq-diiy^ 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and pfay  ?' 

NoWt  though  I  object.to  the  word  riot,  8Wip,t\^!f^  is^i^p  si^i  mighty 

excess  JE^  A 1^  C|fV»i>^i^J>.W^t  saj^;^,  w  *  fe??1^"<l**^*^'  ^lid^i^ipwa- 
g;us,^yo«)  s^e  he  Jpgt^l^s  4i€;^ni»al  &kip^a»d  ,if  ji  ]a^  i^s^n  |skip»  if  ur^^ly 
a  calf  may  4anc^.*'  **  f  sit  corrected*'  ci:ie4  Jijje,  Ij^jviftg  If^^b.f^  air 
of  burlesque  conviction, 

"In  the  following  passe^p,!  have  endeavo^reJi.io  delineate  the  deep 
stillness  and  repose  of  the  nig&t  tltat  witnessed  thei  assault. 

Drowsy  Tyber  laigging  laves 
The  ohy  waUs^  its  wrakiu^  waves 

Vyiih  low-breathing  hushing  gushing, 
.:.    .11.'     ••^'^'hll  the  whole  stream  with  muffled  head 
'^«     T  '•'  »     tie*  stretch'd  asleep  within  its  bed/' 

'^TheirtiBt  |)laW  it' cbuld  ^wossibly  have  chosen,"  cried  JIfte/  '^  Sfi^kk ! 
iiM,*yott  liiiist'l^av'^'WI^ttbtl  that  ^passage  under  the  direct  ins^i^ffon  of 
#fOiipiii«ui,MMtfd'6Ugltt't6  be  trowned  fbt  it  wit^  a  wreat!^  of.^pfneii: 
You  were  full  of  your  subject  when  you  set  about  it.  It  is  't  perfect 
soporific — an  absolute  opiate,  so  somnolent  and  lulling  that — ^yaw-aw« 
aw ! — excuse  me,  b«%  I  tsannot  pay  you  a  greater  compliment  than  by 
llh|Qwi^g^h<m;Oomplefcely  1  Isyn^athise  with  its  influence  3«--¥aw^«w* 
;a^vf !"  Mr«  Qailltook  up  this  note  as  soon  as  it  was  relinqdislied'by 
Mr^Jih»i  Mr^  .Snake  succeeded;  Mr.  Ferrett  followed^'  aad  )M#« 
Br^g0S  bad  r^commenosd' Wif  a  dossen  lines  with  the  words^'^'Dread 
omesQs,"  and  beau  as  often. intermpted  by  an  audible  gape^  tafors  ha 
jcpuldprocaed  wifihhia  testation.  ...,.• 

/'  Dcead  ome«i«  inavspiciously  reveal'd>    .  ,  •   • 

Announce  her  fate — the  city's  doom  is  seal'd.". 

"  This  is  nothing/'  resumed  the  minstrel,  **  nothing  whatevier  to  my 
description  of  the  clash  of  swords,  the  clank  of  armoittr,  tke'toUing  of 
the  machines,  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  the  cymbals  and  'shouts  of 
the  victors.  Talk  of  music-— of  the  Siege  of  Belgrade,  or  Steibelt's 
Storm !  I  will  give  any  man  one  of  Tomkison's  grand  pianos  with 
three  pedals,  and  will  undertake  to  beat  him  by  language '^lone,  so 
stimulating  the  imagination  through  the  ear,  that  the  whole  soene  shall 
become  as  visible  to  the  eye  as  if  I  had  painted  it  upon  a  white  wall. 
I  do  paint  in  fact,  only  dipping  my  tongue  in  picturesque  wordis  instead 
of  my  brush  in  representative  *  colours  ^-tbat'a '  the  wholeaea'et !  But 
you  shall  hear  the  efifeec  of  my  explosion  wh^n  AfaHc  tetli  fife  to  the 
train  of  gunpowder/'  ,  '   '  '    " 

"  Gunpowder  !"  ejaculated  several  voices  at  once ;  *'  siirely'fhat  *s  an 
anachrooisn  r  bate  you  not  got  the  st^rt  of 'Friat*  Bation  soUb'  five 
boadred  years  oi*  so  ?  and  will  not  the  critic^'  blov^  you  tip'  vri(h  Vour 
owacbcabustibles  ?"^^«<  I  little  thought,"^  repH^  Briggs  #it^  a  compla- 
cent SBsBe,  **  that  such  a  company,'  *  fit  efudiehce  thto^  ^^,'^00^  have 
l<n'gotten  that  Milton  introduces  artillery  some  thousand^  of  yeai3 
sooner.'' — "  Eg«d}"  qnoth  Jibe^  '*so  be  does,  and  Alarid  doubtless  took 
tfttf  hint i^om  the  Uind  bard.  You  see,  gentleden, ''  It  is  not 'Homer 
99ds  }fni  w&  that  dream.'  Now  for  tfte '  explosion,'  bu^'l^rythbal^ve 
meicy  upon  our  persons/'  -  .i  . 
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**  Pray  observe/  retained  the  Poet,  ^  the  grtAtul  fdl^»g  dlNm  of  tfte 
thick  walls,  the  krotdtment^  aa  the  French  call  it — 

**  The  ponderous  walls  that  circum-rock-^ 

(haw  do  yoauIUi^  ikat  compound /spitbet  to  ejipra$a  r/^jr  ^ifolidjbQr  f) 

The  i^nderons  walls  that  drcift»*rt»cA  the  towni  •  <     .  t  '^ 

SlowcraitibKog,  sliunbling»  tuKQtiing«.nin»Weji|ll4rf^<^oim/'.. 

Now  mark'  the  drffbrenea  wheAa  lofty  tommt  £dla  witU  »  aitfUeift 
Telocity  and 'ehitter.  '      ^  \     >  -        .         7.1    .• 

Heaved  b^  the 'wiridilng  earth  the  lawtta  cNtak,  daak^t.  .i. 

Then  with  a  crash  slapdash,  tmath  helter-^her  wJiafQ^  t  r «  .na 
The  tide  of  riaibilitv  which  now  '*  hunt  ita  .Q^I}ijPlt%r^.iy^V« 
^whehufid  the  aatooitbed  hard.  In  vain  did  be  aiiMptr.io  j^if^ocftd; 
l9very  lefihvt  was  quashed  by  a  quotation  of  bib  ovnoi  iMt  Ktie».rsfHiarjfd 
in  every  possible  variety  of  accent,  gesture,  aDd^inlonttiaii ;  and  iwhen 
Jib*  proeui^d  a  momentary  silence,  he  uiid«rt<io)i  the  iefy^a^^fitiiM 
firifi^d  with  an  irony  so  solemn  in  appearand^  avd  at  die  same  t\m^§o 
ludicrous  in  intention  and  effect,  that  the  meoriment  bAcaaa6,M(H^<f^ 
f  treparotts  than  ever.  As  their  host  repeatedly  empuedhis  glsmJVi  the 
heat  of  his  poetical  furor,  some  of  his  company  as  rafgularly  s^rAHh^tf 
vntil  be  alternately  hugged  his  defender  with  m  maMdUn^fondami  f|f>d 
hurled  defiance  at  the  others  with  all  the  vocafiecatUm  qf  an  initaMdjaiid 
punch-inflamed  poet.  Jibe  fostered  his  animaaity  .k^  bu^eaqptly 
arraigiung  the  bad  taste  and  delinqaeney  of  hss  ,aosnManjrs»  sohd/a  scene 
ensned  upon  whioh  we  deem  it  prudent  10  isw^  the.ciirttfin*  a>0UaiMBg 
oorseWes  with  stating>  in  the  ooncluding  liaaa  of  a  wdirj^aoi^  aoogtr^ 

^  *nien  a  oaarrel  arose,  some  raflsoUans  witfe  oaM,    • 
But  fisr  oseency's  sake  we'll  net  mention  .what  paat^ 

Deny  down,  dovriu  doi«^,dan^4oiKn»''        P- 

*  *  11    1^1    |>«l    lll<M. 

PUBLIC   PROMBKADES* 


A  cnuBfH  without  a  steeple,  a  turbot  without  shrimp-sauce,  die 


public  walk.    This  is  a  solecism  rarely 

^rr^-:firjna^  neighbours  have  always,  mdeed^  been  remarkable  for.  their 
,fpj[iqitu4^  .^hout  esnbellishmeqt,  to  the  occasional  oversight^  of  Useful* 
juess  iuut  sol^ty^  ''All  ruffles  and  no  shirt"  was  in  lormer^  tmi^  a 
homely  though  expressive  by- word  on  the  subject ;  an^  even  Jn  our 
day  we  ms^jf  observe  ihe  Genius  of  Qecoration  raU^er  presid^  oyer  t)un 
mmistering  to  the  eflbfts  of  French  taste. 

iThus,  m  their  1>uHdings,  the  frieze  and  entablature  frequently  keep 
no.me^uref  wit^  t^9  humbler  pretensions  of  the  edifice ;  the  bls^onry 
.  of  the  e<uupage,  and  heavy  giloing  of  the  harness,  leave  no  chance  of 
competition  to  the  fuerit^  Whatever  they  be)  of  tlie  vehicle  or  the 
horses ;  andasmaQ  harmless-looking  subolieutenant,  of  tailpr-like  aspect 
and  shabby  imifbrip,  puts  his  weazen  face  out  ot  countenance  by  enOT- 
mous  mustachios,  and  hides  bis  diminished  head  beneath  the  portentous 
disproportion^  of  a  huge  cocked-hat.  "We  may  trace  ,thiS  ambition  of 
show,  this  ornamental  ^obtrusiyeness,  in  almost  every  thing  French, 
from  the  pomposity  of  their  tragedy,  to  the  bouquet  and  ever-sotmding 
whip  of  a  country  postilion ;  and  firom  the  gaudy  glare  of  their  ptc- 
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lines. (pttttkag  tvuA  and  vmtare  to  the  blttsb),  down  to  t)ie  fla}i|iiliing 
bow  of  a  petit'nudtrc;'<>T  totbal.ultraion  of  flounce  and  ^iQ^  F^9° 
shows  6ff  to  such  advantage  the  light  and  gracefid  figures  of  their 
pretty  women. 

I  may,  pe(rhap^,  incur  the  r«p)'tiach''kiciftnial'>M  \iftM«<d|€Wii8l%^0f 
attempting  to  dednes^aH'tfae  phenomeBa  of  a  •yatemtfrflSO'^iltt^e  fitvourite 
end  iVndSMeiltal  {Mrtndpte,  if  I  venture  to  rtiAv-tha  tasts^for  public 
walks  in  Fraaca  to  tkajMtiQnal  turn  £>r  amboJlMlWntpi^  B^^lei^m^ 
be  the  cause,  certain  it  is,  that  with  few  exceptio^tibeiTfl^iPns^fia^fiiiW 
better  supplied  tha»  oars  witk  b&ukvettdsi^  gmansy  aUi^hi^d  espla- 
nades. Most  of  thani)  indeed,  ^would  be  saAy  ^^  shorn  oS  tkeir  beams'* 
tf  suddeiily  h^fif^  ol^diess  decorative  a^uiicts«  wbidi  now  edsta  vd^m* 
faig  shade  ^f^rth^  pitiful  neighbonrbood  of'  fUtby  andxanfinfedjaiBsfiils ; 
and  JW^re'they  deprfved  of  the  pomp  and  drcamaSaaep  akfending^fae 
grffiid  apprMAi  \MteWBek  a  doi^&le  row  of  e|inraadbUEa,»'itl^vvaiild 
dwindle  into  as'  mach  insignificance  as  a  oountrpbauseiafi'tiirrlastbto- 
tiny,  without  th^  venerable  orenue  which  now  mexe'tfaoB  Ual^siipfofts 
Its  ciainis  to  respedsbilitjr*  .m"  m-         '^'S^} 

London  itself  could  ill  affind  to  lose  ito  P^ks  |  and  eveb  the  f^faatais 
fiagways  of  the  West-end  would  be  sorry  substkoteslltsr  tb&gireenmikd 
^Kensington.  But  what  would  Paris  be  without  its^TuikriaB'^Gdrdns, 
its  Boftlevards,  and  its  Champs  ElysSes;  to  say  notbdng  of  WkwLm 
Ghoise  and  the  Bam  de  Boulogne  f  "  '  r*'  ^  '/^i  r 

^  Which  is  llie  way  to  the  public  walk  ?*' is  g«nere&y  ady  Arstinopi^ 
on  taatehing  a  town :  and  whether  my  mood  hav  been  thonghtfinfeaBAd 
nnsooial,  or  that  I  addressed  myself  to  die  cfaaaao  enodunterv^asaoe 
communicative  loungNTi  I  have  ottea  had  occasion  to  aspodirta  pleasing 
recollections  with  the  promenades  I  have  visited.  Xhely  ate  tke  privileged 
and  common  ground  «f  all  idlers;  a  very  amusing  sort  of  persons,  who, 
if  thev  be  t&ir  own  enemies,  are  for  the  most  part  courteous  and 
friendly  to  othars,  and  never  Jook  thunderstruck  if  asked  a  question 
or  offered  a  pinch  of  snuff  by  a  stranger.  By  the  way,  though  I  hate 
spaff-taking,  except  an  odd  pinch  or  so  after  dinner,  I  'nj^eHtraveL 
without  a  box.  It  is  a  much  more  ready  and  independeiit  VriMhib/of 
intercourse,  in  my  opinion,  than  a  letter  of  introduction  ;)nlt' I  tiaid'tSAoe 
ibe  acqui9itien  of  some  pleasant  acquaintances — ^nay^  of  &'m4jSit'iif'two 
-^to  a  sympathetic  sneeze  over  a  few  grains'of  rapped.         '  '.    "'^ 

In  -^y  iavourite  haimt  more  especially  I  have  fonnd^t''i!li^)^lSdV^itnd 
with  its  assistance  have  often  gleane4  ^rom  the  soliWy'bctktjp^'df  a 
bench  on  the  ^^Tromenade,*^  more  information  than  soWe'of  my  thiVel- 
Gngrporaganions  have  been  able  td  collect  after  a  ]aborioui(  seai'^hl'atihe 
Town-lmn  or  the  Exchange.  These  latter  places  of  resbi-t;  iztdeed, 
bear  no  comparison,  fpr  the '  interest  ^  vi^ety  bP  the'  cohipaok'ttiat 
frequent  them,  to  Aepubfic  walk.'    "     '      v^>Tr>  i  ;,  ..  :  f 

^Is  youjf  hobby  the'theory  ofpopulation  f --^'hete  Vou' AiV  tflflJiiitc  the 
ratio  of  buman  increase  by  noting  the  little  grou&j'thkiTifever  &iB  to 
chase  ^eir  whirligigs  and  ply  weir  gamboU  in,(nis  ^(/'ftid  shelti^red 
spot  j — a  more  pleaiBing  text  to  mefbr  such  ^peCttkiion#aiifii  d|ie£^say 
of  Malthus,  or  (wi&  respect,  b^  it  spcjceaf  the'Swedi^  Ifables  4)ibm«- 
selves.  Do  you  seek  beauty  t — here  you  may  p^s  as  it*  were  i6  teview 
the .  f^ir  part  of  the  community,  from  tb6  pudding  flowerets  iff  the 
boarding' sdiool  (whose  prim  countenances  and  sober  unifqrm  would 
aljqiiost  betoken  a  young  sisterhood  of^Kuns,'  bi^t  tor  tlli^  iii^ch  smflf  that 
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occaatonril  J  pl&y«  oMer  th»  former,*  Vke  4)m  gvf  «aA  diat  MilTeiis  tfce 
latter,)  to  the  fnll-blowte  maturity  of  matroii  proHi^naden.  Are  yon  a 
{mlitician,  an  antiquary,  a  poet? — here  yoo  cannot  fail  \»  teeec  same 
congenial  loiterer,  ready  to  assist;  in  adjusting  (hopelesa  eAnrtt)  die 
balance  of  power  in  fiun^pe,  co^  expl^rtf  Heitttilanettm,  or  to  gv^e  joa  a 
canter  on  raa  Pegasua,  tiH perehaiMseymtare* not  torry  to^diartwuiirt. 

My  readers  -will,  I  tmst,  by  iM^  tkAe  gii^e  #e'feredit  4bD  MW^^prMM 
tkal  knowledge  of  my  subject,  i  beartily  wish,  for  their  MkferiaM  lay 
owrt,  that  other  writers  wsold  only  make  ^rnnHelvos  as  ocmteitetit  ariib 
what  they  attempt  to  treat  of  as  I  am  with  meel^Of^  (tib  ^uMb%ail;^lB 
Ebtb^)^!  faavii^  been  in  tlvs  eiEMtaa«>halM^fj«it«dliDg  iti  tbo^^Paitk,'' 
k^mg'  on  the  o  Teitaee^,'*  loiteritig  on  thcr^^Prado^ftiouf^gjii^c^M 
"^^Gorso,'*  &c. ;  besides  having  inci<isa«ally  iMlled  onMtflls,-pariulsd'a^ 
PftMdes,  and  described  semicircles  on  Cresc^ts, ip  JtmmMttWiblfe  piuwu 
ciUltowlis,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  for  the  better  ttSfft'O^tfa^laal 
quarter  of  a  century.  •'    "     ' 

'  Indeed,  my  Lord!  Sir!  or  Madam !  if  %^nie  yoa  at»  laildiMy  ^ogMiiA 
in  perusing  tfns  excellent  production,  1  had  the  lionoar  of  suddtibly^stmi* 
ing  before  you,  you  would,  I  am  persuaded  (if  not  orei^flttiiM  \tf 
the  apparition)  remember  to  have  seen  me  80Miewli<ff«;^-^olasaiii^tti^ 
countenance,  perhaps,  among  those  eternally-familiar  faces,  whiek'hke 
infmemorial  sign-posts  never  fiiil  to  meet  you,  the  retf  momimf  «ff 
y<ftur  arrival,  at  Cheltenham,  on  the  Steineat  Brighton,  at  the  ABseBably«- 
rooms  at  Bath,  at  Court,  at  Lloyd's,  at  Almack's,  or  -oh-  H>haii|fe. 
Yet,  on  comparing  notes,  we  should  probaMy  find  that  we  had  net  ait 
none  of  these  places;  but  on  the  pufaKc  walk  at  Vienna,  Berh'n^>.Braa- 
tfds,  or  the  Hague. 

Apropos  of  Holland.  1  know  no  country  which  could  so  ill  dbpense 
widi  its  puUic  walks.  With  us  they  may  by  some  be  considered  aa 
elegant  superfluities  ;  for  if  Italy  be  called  the  Garden,  England  may  as 
justly  be  termed  the  Park  and  Pleasure-groundi  of  Europe.  Its  doping 
ifplaiids  and  pleasant  vales  present  an  unbroken  succession-  of  niM 
beaufres,  which  woo  the  lover  of  Nature  fVom  the  rectilinear  monotony 
df'^hei**  Promenade,"  to  the  wilder  and  more  varied  charms  4»f«ia4ex- 
teklcled  landscape.  But  in  Holland  the  Sylvan  Deities  ard  muob  more 
coy;  and  intrench  themselves  behind  so  many  drains^  dykes,  and 
sluices,  that  I  defy  you  to  pay  your  court  to  them  without' a  pair  of 
mudubdoti^,'  agility  to  clear  twenty  feet  at  a  running  jumpi,  and  m  case 
of  hfhux  pas,  the  resource  of  swimming  or  a  cork  jadcet. 

1?6r  my  part,  a(^  getting  swamped  in  two  or  three*  atteasptsito^ome 
ftp  witih  Dutch  picturesque  by  steeple  chaoe,  I  was  foin  to  •  content 
myself  with  the  more  sober  recreatkm  of  sauntering  on  the  legitimate 
domain  of  all  steady  walkers: — not  unlike  the  rejected  suitor,  who, 
being  compelled  by  some  inexorable  beauty  to  say  with  mefUl  em- 
phasis, **  It  must  be  so  ?*'  very  sensibly  adds,  **  Plato,  thou  relisonest 
well  !*'-^and  seeks  in  the  tranquil  intercourse  of  Mendship  a  balm  for 
disappointed  love. 

It  was  in  such  a  tone  of  serene  and  Platonic  feeling  that  I  viaited  for 
the  first  time  that  beautiful  improvement  near  the  Hague,  wbieb- forms 
the  demesne  of  the  Orange-zaal,  or  Palais^au-Bois.  It-happened  to  be 
on  a  fine  Sunday  evening  towards  the  close  of  Autumn.     As  the  chime 

*  A  well-known  widk  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens. 
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of  the.  i{«(^r*belb  dfod  away,  the  whole  population  of  the  Hague 
poar^  <pxt  to  fii^oy  the  SablMAtb  recreation  of  the  Fromenade ;  aud 
diffierped  tl^na^ves  tbrovigh  these  magmficeot grounds,  where  the. full" 

SfOwn  trees  stand,  icklst^ring  their  tufted  head9>(Uke  a  knot  of  portly 
ui^B»iK9ters)i< or«  receding  fiQm  the  eye^  fqrm.gYQc^iQg.viatas  wbkb 
lose  i^heoBwieUes  i^.a  rifsbrbafik^rouod  of.  foceat  aqen^^:  .H^re  agaia 
tb«i^lHf»'phalam^  is^ibrokeQ  ,by  pleasant  glade^  Qr..s9iooth.  cavals, 
«^i<^^  i^t.  j Ater vala  hy .  rvAtiQ  hridgeS)!  tnd  t9X(ktm^(i^if^  with^ a  fipperb 
\^§^  itba^  .wJoidfl^boAQ^.  i^u4sk9fiisty  of  fqUt^-  tbrcHighotvit.  the  en^ix« 

wttfarti^ftlMHjfriry  scenes   .  i  ■  .     ,  i  ,. 

Xbe  whol^.tbu^waaajthofMnd  tmes  loprQ  tamy  taatAtban. Hy4f 
Par]^iOES«npiQgtpACvarden«k'or.evea  the  brilHanl^Xutfevie^  thamseliriiyr 
I^.^^jl^aaiaHifitJ^l  tlianibuy  of  them.:-T-undiM)irbed.h^  the  din<o£c^* 
nag€^;  tbeiianyftyapc^iof  di^st,.  the  glare  of  sunpihiney  of,  ibq^e  i^^c9P»i 
giecpal.  objUi9%i$tn8:o£>^'ty;t)eB3iniscenc^  cojitiaually  forvod(Pn»i(afm  ib^ 
above-mentioned  promenades,  by  the  architecture,  the  equipageSi  M^e 
fs^iigl^  90iutd8k'  aiid  lfa»  ^&[y  otmosidkero  arpiwd  ua*  ^  Iii(  this.  Ip^^ly 
pid^^qoihe.faoiNM'aryk  you  ipoy  fancy  yours^f  £K(|h9>UMmLnH)eairQq» 
$h?  tftmni^^¥0A  tunnoik  lOf  city  life.  Nature  is  not  he^e  /rilled,  and 
<}ljipp_Qd»',alidr^uiitod.' ittto  a  city  coquette.  S}ie  breathes  as  free  apd 
fi'ilgraot  as  in  her  own  v^e  of  Qampan,  or  her  stilllovelier  soUtudea  of 
Killa^Dey^  In  ^  kindred  feeling  of  unconstraint  the  compa^ty  brok^ 
inipimegQiar  groups^  and  seemed -to  move  about  in  a,  spirit  fxf/^joy<« 
men^  unknown  to  the  dull  and  formal  columns  that,  turn  out  with  the 
oegujarity  .of  rank  and  file  .to  inhale  their  hebdomadal  quantum  of  JHyd? 
Purkiiir*  They  lecitfred  io  n^y  nwod  under  the  image  of  ao.iiiunepai^. 
school,  marshalled  like  the  Blue-coat  boys  for  the  sober  recreation  of  an 
eventing  walk^  but  restricted  luader.the  penaky  of  a  ffoggiqg  to  the  pre* 
acribed  order  >  of  march.  Following  up  the  association,  I  bethought 
myself  of  the  chilling  damp  which  the  tolling  of  the  half-hour  hel^  this 
QonQned  limits  of  the  play-ground,  and  above  all,  the  obi^os^ioAVS  vicir 
iii<^  of  the  atudywroom,  have  often  thrown  like  a  w£^  blan]^t,Q|^,4be 
delights  of  crickett  fives,. or  football;  and  contrasted  tbfw^ >d««^»ry) 
msgivingS" with -.the  triumphant  feelings  of  liberty  and .  emancipatiop, 
wbicb  never  failed  to  consecrate  the  glorious  remembrance  of  a  holiday^ 
^pent  in  the  unconstrained  riot  of  nutting,  trout-catching,  bird-nesting, 
or  squirrel'»httntiDg. 

In  like  manoer  the  hoarse  voice,  smoky  breath,  an4  gloomyofif^uptf?- 
nance  of  old  London,  must  often,  methinks,  like  the.  pqvtentou^-i^t^r 
9ion.of»Bniaogrj!<pedagogue,  conjure  up  the  un.welcQme'images.af  ta^M» 
dutiea^  iprjrvationsy  .and  flagellations  in  perspective.  It-is  tbe  ,yaft 
workhouse,  in  whicb  every  member  of  the  cooununityi  from  tbe  vtates" 
roan  to  the  posunan,  and  from  the  general  tothe  nian-miUii,pe|:j  \iSA  hit 
allotted  labour ;  and  the  Park,  like  the  play^groun4  is  too  near,  the 
scene  of  coercion,  not  to  check  the  joyous  oblivion^ori'patrajnt,  wbich 
is  the  very  essence  of  recreation.  You  are,  in  sbort,  but  a, remove  from 
the  study-room,  and  within  hearing  of  the  half-hour  belL  ; 

But  the  elynium  which  encircles  the  Orange*zaal  is^.tynroarred  by  any 
sucb  importunate  asiociations :  the  illusion  ofirura)  beauty  is  complete; 
and  the  whole  scene  recalls  that  maniire  (Tetre^  which  must.be  dear  to 
tbe .  remembrance  of  those  of  my  readers  who  b^ve  indulged  in  the 
schoolboy  delights  of  nutting,  trout-catching,  bird-nesting,  and  squirrel- 
hunting* 


( 3ba ) 

SATfKGS   AND  DOtKGS.* 

It  was  long  ago  remarked,  by  as  shrewd  an  observer  of  life  as  ever 
looked  on  it,  that  if  any  man  would  fairly  and4ione8tly  write  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  adventures,  he  oould  not  fiul  of  making  an  interesting 
book.  Our  author  seems  to  be  of  a  similar  opinion  with  respect  to 
story-telliDg.  He  writes  down  what  he  has  seen — what  any  of  as  who 
q^  our  eyes  can  see — and  puts  it  into  print.  The  experiment  has 
supceeded.  There  are  few  more  agreeable  tales ;  and(  yet  there  is 
.scarcely  an  incident  in  any  one  of  them  which  we  do  not  acknowledge 
vraisemblablt^  The  idea  of  their  construction  is,  we  believe,  novel  in 
our  literature,  though  common  in  French :  a  proverb  is  s^ctf^  the 
appli^tiosL  of  which  forms  the  burden  of  the  stary.  Jn  the  firs^  jvbich 
has  for  text»  (saving  that  in  this  case,  contrary  to  the  order  of  Ser- 
mons, the  text  comes  last,)  that  "  too  much  of  one  thing  is  good  for 
nothing,**  details  the  adventures  of  Mr.  Burton  Danvers,  a  tale  of 
common  life,  to  the  life  itself,  abounding  with  some  most  humorous  and 
shrewd  scenes,  aod  sketches  of  character.  The  intrigues  of  a  fidse  ftiend, 
in  which,  however,  the  author  appears  rather  too  severe  upon  the  gene- 
rally respectable,  though  certainly,  in  a  literary  point  ofview,  not  very 
attractive  sect  of  Methodists,  form  the  subject  of  the  second.  But 
Merton,  the  third  tale,  is  our  favourite.  It  opens  very  dramatically, 
bv  introducing  to  us  the  heroine  at  once,  receiving  homage  firom  Mr. 
Felton,  whom  we  shall  leave  it  to  the  author  to  describe. 

"Felton  was  a  thorough-bred  JDaiM/v'^and  never  Bare  was  word  so  protoed, 
so  misoscd,  or  so  woefully  misapplied  by  the  more  ordinary  jud^  of  society 
than  this.  The  .uninitiated  call  a  man  a  dandy  who  wears  a  stiff  ncekdotb, 
or  stays,  or  whiskers,  or  any  thing  aulri,  even  iC  he  live  in  the  city,  aod  be 
dcleetable  in  a  playhouse  lobby,  or  on  a  great  shining  horse  with  a  new  sad- 
dle, in  the  park  on  a  Sunday.  '  Never  was  snch  a  mistake-^Fclton  was  reaOm 
a^ndy  ^  he  lived  in  the  best  societjr,  knew  every  hody  and  ever^  things  could 
distinguish  the  hand  of  Ude,  even  in  a  risolle,  would  shudder  if  a  man  )ook 
white  wine  after  brown  game,  or  port  with  cheese  (after  the  manner  of  the 
antients>.  He  was  the  youth  who  at  Oxford  woke  the  dean  of  his  collm 
at  two  In  the -morning,  to  shew  him  an  iH-roastcd  poiaioe,  as  a  slur  hpon  the 
cookery  of  the  University ;  he  was  the  man  who  always  left  town  when  the 
chasmea  began  to  eat  asparagus ;  be  was  the  identical  person  who  was 
called  the  late  Mr.  Felton  from  never  being  in  time  for  dinner ;  he  was  the 
boBig  who  only  saw  fish  or  soup  upon  his  own  table ;— carriages  were  named 
afler  him ;— he  had  a  mixture  at  r riboui^'s,  and  gave  the  ton  in  hats.  In 
short^fae  was  a  dandy.  But  with  all  his  grace  and  sensitiveness,  with  all 
his  wit  and  vivacity,  Fanny  Meadows  codd  not  conceal  from  me— ^or  1 
wasohcd  her  attenuvely— -a  certain  distaste  which  she  felt  for  the  conde- 
soension  he  displayed,  ra  thus  pointedly  devoting  himself  to  the  daughter  of 
a  widow  ladv,  who  had  neither  blood  nor  money  to  recommend  her  to  the 
notice  of  "tne  curious  in  heiresses.*' 

In  fact,  the  young  lady  has  already  had  another  choice — ^whose  name, 
as  in  duty  bound,  gives  title  to  the  story.  Mamma  is  averse,  as  mammas 
Will  be ;  and,  as  daughters  will  he,  Fanny  is  determined.  Merton  takes 
advantage  of  a  tender  moment,  and  carries  his  charmer  off  to  Gretna 
Green*  A  aeries  of  most  provoking  accidents  delays  the  progress  of 
the  journey,  and  embroils  both  the  fond  oonple  and  the  hasty  reader  far 
mora  pages  than  are  perhaps  requisite ;  the  conaeq^uence  of  all  which  is, 
that  lira.  Meadows  gains  timi^  to  overtake  them,  and  tear  away  her . 


it.i  *. 
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dtughter,  while  they  were vactiiiA}!^  on  thmrkaoei^foretlw  matrimo- 
nial smith — 

Whose  anvil  foi^es  chains  less  hard  to  hreak 

Than  doth  his  miimhlett  rite. 

sioD,  is  Mr.  raton;  and  Metton,  df  cburse,  fe  tfflM  wiA^tvtatti  against ' 
the  intruder,  whom  his  defies,  in  language  much  more  candid  than  po^ 
hte.  A  mesM^e  is  tlie  conaequetice^  but  Henry  ia  spared  the  trouole 
of  iightttig  j  lor  his  aec6&d»  a  eholeric  Hibernian  whom  he  has  casually 
met  at  %e  iiin,  indignant  at  the  language  he  receives  from  Pelton  dur- 
ing, the  negottatiohs  for  his 'friend's  duel,  has  made  himselP  ndnc^l; 
caUdd'OUt  the  dandy;  ahcl,  with  the  accuracy  of  his  country  !n  uiese  pfif- 
ticulhrs,  shot  him,  while  Merton  was  adeep,  and  dreaming  of  the  futaM* 
encounter.  Being  tfiua  rdiei^ed'  from  the  necessity  oi  shooting  his^ 
rival,  he  dashes  afler  his  mistress^  misses  her,  and  proceeds  to  London/ 
We  think  omr  readers  wiB  be  pleased  with  the  liveliness  of  the  follow- 
ing scene. 

**  When  Harry  reached  London,  he  went  to  Steevens's.    The  force  of  habit 
was  strong  wponhim,  and  the  days  of  hit  boyhood  came  to  his  mindi  when-J 
ever  he  enterai  the  ooffiBe-room  of  that  hoilse,  which,  before  'Clubs  weie* 
trumps'  io  London,  or  rather  when  elubs  were  closed  against  half<^|Hljr< 
officers,  parsons  without  preferment,  lawyers  without  brieft,  and  derl^ 
without  money,  was  a  mighty  fashionable  place.    At  present,  the  indumer, 
rable  societies  where  cheap  chops,  and  brandy  and  water,  may  Be '  had  Iff^ 
mitcription,  under  giMed  cornices  and  Corinthian  cohinins,  have  robh^'tlre 
metPapoliiaa  eeftw-joemeof  their  visitors,  and  the  men -who  ten  years  ago 
were  afraid  4even^lxtl> their  slender  purees  iribo  Long's  or  Steevens's,  mI'Sc* 
count  of  the  expensCf  «ow  denounce  them  as  vulgar  pfautes,  in  bomparisoiv 
Willi  iJieir  ^CittDs/  the  chief  merit  of  many  of  which,  tO'ikeir  fiiw  or  m» 
thOttssAd  mefflbers^  is. the  cdicapness  of  the  vtciuAb^  and  the  ikiskwreihteiiKeK*!' 
tionof  tips  10  the>watsefs.  ^  -  >  •  »  '•>  .i  .  n  .::  . 

'^  This  .viras  not  to  4n  M^  ttme-^ttt.  never  mind,  aH  is  for  thte  bte8t<>  ^edb-- 
trtiBMS:.m0et,'  and  neat.  aMMcs-  leoffB  themselves.    However^  at  ^Sleefensfs^' 
wbed^  shQidd  Hariy  Mertaa  enooianleri  as  if  b^mwe^bniCftiBrke  KtzyM^- 
tfick  f    Them.he  was»  as  kan  as- life,  eating  tkJHoaiUkau  d  fmitlU^  aaauictly  • 
and'  ealmlyaa  if  iVIr»  Jeha  Jfcltofthad  been  out  shootings,  jnstead  of  •hawrog 
been  sImK"  .  AstaaishBaeAt  seised  the  friendsi— ^why,  it  is  lanposiiblio  for^mao 
guess,  aeeiDg  that  sinoe- beards  gre«r -en  their  chins,  both  Merloo>aAdtiFitz»BkJ  * 
trick  had  iovariably  lived  at  Stesvcns's,  when  in  London;  nli^,  it-wasun  tbsit^ 
veiy  •eofiee-iooBiy  after  an  opera,  that  their  boyish  aoqilaiiBtaalcat  bdi<  baea-i 
first  renev^ed*  ,i....j,trr(  ? '.ij:. 

'^^Upon^^ai^iw^rd,  I  v«w4o  Gad,^  said  Fitzpairick^.a^^m  ^deh^Med^itoi^ 
see ydttr iVeJMd  aotighiy fcaodaeme letter  tom/old f elton  abotbtTithls^RMi' 
happy  ifikir^  whioh  th^  same  Colonel  sent  after  me,  and  whieh  l*  f^^tiiia/ 
mornii|$.-x  It^Was  neoessary.lo  have  some  sort  of  eereinohy/««*4'ihi  sdre  I  fer«^ 
get  what  iheyeall. ati  somethiog  witb  a  Ja^^  i  fcjieiAr,*«i-who'  sat  ape«>the. 
Door  man's  body,  and  they  brouaht  in  a  veraiet  ofWH-^Mst  bere*^he^>i»sha 
letter.  .  I  vQWio  Gad^  upcuft  my  Boiioiir> as  a  ^fetiH^^i^'l' den^'<c)eailjrfiii- 
derstau4^it,>ut  jcead  it  youi;9elff  I  luiow  itisa^l  ex;tr«m^9ori^,  ABd.I:';n)( 
glad  of  it  for  poor  Callagban's  sake^  who  is  gone  .tosee  nis  .friqn^,.  ^dit, 
would  have  broken  my  he^rt,  if  I  had  got  him  into  any  sort  of  bother  upon 
myaccount.'  ^  '  '     .  ^  ^*  '    '    ' 

-  SsyhM:  ivhieh;  he^  hand^^<<rColdtiel'Mi(dgi«M>8  tHi^,ii^feh  mkfely 
aunbunced  the- decision  of  old  M«t  Pelton  dot  to ip>rbs«etite^'4eti6tM(ttlMi<My* 
whtA  (vary  satisfactorily  to  Fitapatriek)  hebad<ecMtiO'to/tqHm  the  8trong'«»<' 
preseutationa  of  the  Coloueft,-  toiibhUig  the  «xtsaordJMiy  dsgree  of^  insoUmMW 
and  unnecessary  intemperance,  the  unfortunate  young  man  had  displayed,  in 
the  disoussiao  wt^  that  gentlessasif  -whim  be  Amy  .^rsftied  nponhftt  as  the 
friend  of  Merton. 
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** '  Nothing  can  be  more  tatisfiictory,  or  toothing  tmder  the  etrcumsun- 
ces,  mj  dear  ritzpatrtck/  said  Merton,  endeavouring  to  temporize  with  bis 
feelings. 

'"Oh  faith,'  said  Charles,  '  as  for  its  being  satisfactory,  I  was  determined 
it  should  be  that,  if  you  mean  the  meeting;  and  as  for  the  result,  I'd  be 
sorry  if  I  didn't  lament  the  man ;  but  'twas  his  own  seeking,  and  I  row  to 
Gad,  upon  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  dead  as  he  is,  if  he  were  to  play  me 
the  same  tricks  as  he  did,  I  'd  make  no  scruple  in  having  him  out  again  to- 
morrow morning/ 

*'  By  an  arrangement  of  dishes,  the  friends  contrived  to  *  come  to  wine* 
about  the  same  moment.  And  Merton  found  so  much  pleasure  in  telling 
his  sorrows  over  a  bottle  of  claret*  and  Charles  Fitzpatricic  enjoyed  so  mo^ 
gratification  in  listening  to  them  under  similar  circumstances,  that  they  talked 
and  drank,  and  drank  and  talked,  till  the  conversation  taking  that  turn,  Flta- 
patrick  insisted  on  introducing  Merton  to  his  sister,  a  lady  of  beauty,  talent, 
and  accomplishment,  (the  wife  of  a  Rear-admiral,  absent  on  service,)  who 
would  be  aelighted  to  make  his  acquaintance,  and  give  them  some  coffee. 

**  Upon  enquiring  the  hour,  and  desiring  the  waiter  to  get  a  hackney  coadi, 
it  turned  out  to  be  past  twelve,  a  time  not  well  suited,  as  it  seemed  to  our 
hero,  to  pay  a  first  visit  to  a  new  female  acquaintance.  The  plan  was  accoid- 
iogly  changed,  and  another  bottle  of  claret  ordered,  to  be  followed  by  a  griUt* 

*' '  'Faith,'  said  Fitzpairick,  '  1  'd  be  glad  you  knew  my  sister,  upoa  lh« 
honour  of  a  gentleman;  I  vow  to  Gad  she's  an  uncommon  elegant  woman, 
there 's  no  nonsense — ^no  plating,  as  I  call  it,  about  her.  I  must  tell  you  a 
great ^oke  we  have  against  her  just  now:  my  brother-in-law,  her  husbami — 
a  capital  fellow,  a  countrynuin  of  ours— '&itn,  he  took  her  over  to  his  place 
in  county  Waterford— 4  mighty  fine  place  loo—and  when  she  had  neen 
living  here  in  England  for  halt  a  dozen  years— -and  they  killed  a  bullock  to 
feast  the  tenants,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing^-^nd  George,  that's  her  husband 
^Geoige  said  to  her,  '  Kate,  my  love,  I  've  ordered  them  to  kill  a  bullock* 
and  1  've  desired  Mahony'— Mahony  is  his  own  man-— his  manager— gone 
with  him  to  sea— oh,  he's  an  elesant  servant! — says  he,  'By  the  Lord  we've 
killed  a  bullock,  and  I  've  desired  Mahony  to  take  your  orders  about  it.'  '  Kill 
a  bullock,  my  lifeT  says  my  poor  innocent  sister,  'dear  heart  1  I*m  quite 
pleased  at  that;  J  'm  so  remarkably  fond  of  giblet-soup  1' 

4t  €  'i^aith.  Sir,  that's  a  blunder  she'll  never  get  ttie  better  of;  but  never 
mind  that :  she 's  a  kind  creature,  aud  1  tell  you  what  you  must  promise  me, 
Harry;  you  must  breakfast  with  us  to-morrow;  I  breakfast  with  her>  and 
come  vou  shall^  and  she  '11  tell  you  the  stoiy  of  the  g^blet-soup  herself/ 

^  *  Agreed,'  said  Hariy,  his  ^ood-humour  increasing,  and  his  spirits  con- 
siderably improving  with  the  wine,  'A  bargain — I  'm  your  man  1' 

'' '  Tnat  '•  understood : — I  '11  be  delighted,'  said  Charles,  '  to  introduce  you  V 

"  And  here  entered  the  waiters,  with  covers  hermetically  sealed,  which 
bising  xemodred,  displayed  grilled  and  minced  pheasant ;  bones  of  sorts  ;  and 
all  the  .provocatives  to  appetite,  and  all  the  creators  of  thirst  which  the  AfNchD 
dispensary  could  furnish  out. 

"  In  order  to  meet  the  demand  of  nature  for  liquids,  chamjKUgn  punch  was 
proposed  bv  our  hero ;  a  proof  that  he  had  already  transgressed  tbose  ruJes 
which  prudenee  formerly,  and  fashion  and  custom  at  present  prescribe,  with 
NjgMd  lo  dfliaking.  Itie  lamps  bumed  dim,  the  waiters  looked  pale  and 
•l«B|iy }  the  comjMUMons  felt  ehilly ;  the  th^king  of  the  clock  seemed  to  grow 
loua^r;  aaoccasioqal  gape  from  a  distant  attendant,  and  a  shout  inr  thettreet, 
betrayed  the  lateness  of  the  hour ;  and  at  half-past  two,  FitzAatrick  proposed  a 
plan  to  his  tottering  friend,  little  indicative  of  his  own  steaoiness.  , 

*^*l  tell  you  what,'  said  the  free-hearted  Irishman,  'we  were  disappointed, 
ifi-0dr  coffee,  and  I  am  veiccd  at  not  having,  introduced  you  to  Kate^  bu^  1 
vow  to  Gad,  I  know  some  friends  of  mine,  female  ladietf  who  live  in  Thayer- 
st0BQl|  'Manchester-square.  Oh,  and  upon  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  ex- 
trnmsiraicetf  proper,  elegant  people  ; — we'll  go  there,  and  see  if  they  are  at 
kome.^ 
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Homer  stammered  Harry,  '  why*-*it'8  ibree  o^clock  1' 
«<  <  What  of  that»  now^  said  Charles.    '  What's  the  clock  to  do  with  k? 

Wait  awhile,  now,  and  come  with  me: — I'll  just  shew  you  two . elegant 

people*-at  least,  I  know  where  they  lived  last  season,  and  they  never  move. 

Come,  will  you  come,  Harry  ?' 
** 'Any  where,  gallant  Irojan,*  said  Merton.     'Anywhere,  all's  one  to 

me ;  I  'm  exceedingly  happy — ^and  vastly  thirsty :'  saying  which  he  seized  and  • 

applied  to  his  pale  and  parched  lips  a  huge  jug  of  small-beer,  which  some  in- 

jiiaicious  waiter  had  left  on  a  side- table. 

■    ''  <Tut  tut,  man  I  what's  that  you  are  doing?'  cried  Fitzpatrtck. 

*  When  port  and  claret  '■  gone  and  epeht, 
'  Then  table-beer 's  most  excellent !' 

warfoled  out  Harry,  who  had  lost  sight  of  every  thing  in  the  world  except  the 
two  lamps  in  the  coffee-room ;  but,  as  if  to  compensate  for  his  blindness  to 
other  objects,  he  was  fully  convinced  he  saw  four,  and  sometimes  six  of 
those  r' 

The  lines  here  put  in  Henry's  mouth  were  in  reality  spoken  under 
Bimilar  eircumstances  by  Person,  whose  devotion  to  the  joUy  god  was 
notorioiui.  It  is  a  pity,  that  so  merry  a  sin  should  be  so  unfortunate, 
for  it  cost  the  professor  his  life,  and  our  hero  his  mistress :  of  all  the 
ttnlucky  places  in  the  world  that  he  could  be  taken  to,  the  place  hlun-* 
dered  on  hy  FitzpatNckjvas  the  most  unlucky — it  was  Fanny's  lodginga* 
He  staggers  drunk  into  her  presence ;  and  she,  as  becomes  a  young 
lady  who  knows  nothing  of  the  wicked  propensities  of  young  gentlemen, 
is  of  course  shocked,  and  mentally  rejects  him  for  ever.  Pour  combit 
jde  mUlheuTi  she  sees  him  next  day  doing  flirtation^— the  most  innocent 
in  the  world,  but  gall  and  wormwood  to  a  mind  already  ill  at  ease— ^ 
with  Fitzpatrick's  dashing  sister  in  the  Park.  He  is  forbidden  her 
house,  and  returns  to  his  father's. 

The  old  gentleman,  afler  the  requisite  lecture,  favours  his  views,  and 
promises  his  co-K>peration :  but,  sad  to  say,  drops  dead  of  ah  apoplexy, 
leaving  a  mystery  hinted  at  in  the  most  convenient  time  possible  for 
carrying  on  the  story ;  indeed  it  was  beat  to  a  stand-still  but  for  it.  As 
it  is,  we  go  on  most  merrily.  Harry  gets  introduced  to  Lord  Castle- 
ton's  fionily — and  sees  Kate  Etherington,  a  protegee  of  my  lady's.  She 
is  beautiful,  attractive,  accomplished^  coquet,  and  all  that.  It  .scan- 
dalizes us  to  say  it — but  the  story  goes  on  to  tell  how  he  &lla  in  love. 
A  cantreitms^  as  usual,  puts  it  into  his  head  that  Fanny  has  left  him  for 
another.  Mistake  afler  mistake,  in  the  manner  of  novels,  convinces 
him  of  it ;  and  he  marries  Kate  partly  through  love  and  partly  through 
spleen.  He  is  married  but  two  days  when  a  letter  from  Fanny  arrives, 
full  of  old  love  and  renewed  confidence.  She  never  forsook  him  ;— 
falsehood  had  been  at  work;  she  knows  not  of  his  marriage,  axwl  is 
sdn  ready  to  accept  his  hand.  What  is  he  to'do  ?  ;  The  resolution  ia 
soon  formed.  He  pretends  to  his  wife  that  he  has  buainefla  'm  Liwer* 
pool,  and  flies  to  meet  Fanny  at  Southampton.  He  explains,  and  th^ 
are  miserable  ^t/an/um  «u^.  In  the  mean  time,  a  former  admif^  of  his 
wife,  Sir  H.  Lavington,  sees  him  on  his  journey  ;~-^forms  against  him 
to  her ;  and  the  consequence  is  such  as  may.  be  apprehendgd  ^9m  a 
professed  gallant,  and  a  jealous  and  unprincipled  wif^, .  Tliat  night 
witnessed  Kate's  disgrace  and  Merton'sdv^bonour*- 

Merton  returns,  unconscious  of  what  has  passed,  and  is  i^verdy 
upbraided  by  his  lady  for  duplicity,  but  succeeds  in  appealing  ami 
carrying  her  off  to  his  patrimomal  cottage,  which  is  burnt  just  in  time 
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to  pve  Urn  A  fid-  iwm  of  die  iiiiBfli^nli«i  To  coufat  Urn*  boir- 
ever^ — we  iqpeak  «»  beehelmsy-^^iiB  iSUe  dope*  with  Sir  Henry.  A 
series  of  misfintniies  here  begins  to  set  in  on  tlie  uufiirtmiate  Imo. 
His  Iiouse  has  not  been  insured  He  takes  a  bill  an  a  firm  Tvidch  sti^ 
payment.  A  post  in  MelviDe  IskncU  which  he  has  been,  rather  ptenia- 
tuMlyinmiropinjoD^pMBisedbyLoidCSaslktc^  «alah 

Jbted  somewhat  sangoinely,  is  not  io  be  bad,  Gorenoment  beiAg^<teRiM 
by  the  Opposition  out  of  making  ^aces  in  that  valuable  odony.  ^  He  « 
cheated  in  money  borrowing.  An  action  wUch  he  brings  agHpatSr 
Henry  $xr.  dswwys»  utterly  frils ;  the  lady's  ante-nuptial  iniiArMtif% 
of  which  MeifiMi  Imew  nothmg,  and  his  own  post-nuptial  neglkraaee, 
b^ing  fidly  proved ;  and  final^  he  gets  suspected  <»  the  miuder  of 
Lavington,  and  tried  for  the  crime.  For  this  charge  the  fbundadbn  ii 
his  having  accidentally  slept  in  the  same  room,  while  in  the  viB^^  of 
Lowe8to£&»  the  disappearance  of  Sir  H^uy  in  the  morning,^  ana  die 
well-known  iact  that  Be  had  too  much  reason  to  be  angry  With  him. 
Many  minute  circumstances  also  make  against  him;  his  defence  ift 
lame  enough,  and  he  is  sentenced  to  be  hanged*  This  is.  hideed|  a 
cEmax  of  misfortune. 

It  would  be  un&ir  to  all  readers  of  novels  were  we  to  add  mrihei 
word.  We  may  barely  hint  that  he  escapes,  and  is  retaken  ib  the 
next  chapter.  How  oftien  have  we  not  cursed  the  reviewer  who  tdid  is 
all  the  story  beforehand,  and  took  away  the  delight  of  unravelling  the 
mysteries  of  the  denouement. 

The  chief  defects  of  these  tales  are,  first,  a  decided  leaning  a^raist 
aS  persons  holding  liberal  opinions  in  politics,  who  refuse  to  bem  die 
knee  to  the  Jaggemaut  of  Toryism.  The  pictures  of  Sir  O.  FreeniBii, 
voL  I.  and  of  Merton's  judge,  voL  III.  are  quite  unfair.  We  ob)ect  ako 
to  the  short  snapping  of  the  dialogue,  which  is  amusing  in  farces,  but 
in  compofitions  of  a  higher  order,  troublesome  enough.  And  iC  at 
some  think  fit  to  report,  the  characters  drawn  are  meant  for  actual 
individuals  now  existing,  we  must  look  on  that  too  as  a  defect,  lor  the 
personages  of  novels  snould  represent  the  species.  But  we  must  say  diat 
the  charge  appears  to  us  quite  unfounded — certain  we  are  that  notSang 
can  be  less  true  with  respect  to  some  naities  most  confidently  maif 
tioned.  Ih  industrious  bands  any  book  may  be  made  personah  We 
all  remember  how  ingeniously  such  an  operation  rendered  the  Whole 
Duty  of  Man  the  most  scandalous  chronicle  in  the  world. 


FROM   THE   GERMAN. 

For  a  Catch. 

Cass  I VI,  that  uncommon  man. 

In  vain  Heaven's  azure  depth  doth  scan. 

New  sjtara  in  it  to  see : 
The  reason '«  plain — ^be  pores,  and  thinki» 
And  pores  acain ;  but  never  drmks 

Hit  wine  like  you  and  me. 

We  know  far  better ;  we  can  sit 
Astronomers  midst  wine  and  wit 

Withoot  or  toil  or  trouble; 
And  then,  when  through  our  glass  we  pore. 
New  stars  we  see  ne'er  seen  before ; 
And,  hark  ye  friend,  1 11  tell  thee  more. 

We  see  each  old  star  double. 
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AOVAMTA6E8   OP    ATTBltPTINO    THft    NOfiTH-EAST   t>ABSAOE 
ROUND    THE    AM1CRICAN    CONTINENT,  ftc. 

[W«  Iwre  beeftfarourtd  Vy  Cftptain  4oh|i  Dondas  Cochrane,  R.  N.  (wIm>  ii  lece^tfv 
returned  to  England  from  a  pedeitnan  Journey  into  ^e  remot^  parts  of  Aaia; 
with  the  folTowinff  obsenrations  on  '*  The  FractScability  of  a  N.  W.  paasage  round 
the  GoBitiiient  of  America,  cad  the  probable  adranti^es  of  cttempllniir  *  I^Maage 
f&OMi  the  N.  E^  I  alao»  wkh  Ueaa  tmetted  by  the  preacnt  taelfeelual  Mode  about 
to  be  adopfeed  by  the  Land  Expedinons,  for  tracing  the  American  Polar  Coaal ; 
with  a  nan  for  the  more  SQoceaafuHy  aaaeitainhig  the  Northern  Booadariei  of 
America*  j 

ThaivE  voyages  have  been  made  to  attempt  a  N.  W.  passaoje  {pto 
the  Polar  Sea,  but  not  one  has  been  made  from  the  N.  EL  Inat  the 
latter  is  le^^  difBcult  to  accomplish  than  the  former,  is  the  opinicm  o£ 
jnany,  if  not  of  most  maritime  persons,  who  are,  of  aQ  classes,  the  fae9t 
qualified,  to  give  a  correct  judgment  on  the  que^don. 

One  of  the  reasons,  indeed  the  only  one  assigned,  for  persevering  fai 
the  N.  W.  passage  is,  that  the  vicissitude  of  cliinate  to  be  pasised  througii 
before  Bearing's  Straits  can  be  reached  and  the  voyage  commence 
would  endanger  the  health,  if  not  disqualify  the  crews  from  aocomplish- 
iiig  their  ob|ect.  For  iqy  pa^  I  would  rather  undertake  the  qam- 
HUuhI  of  an  expedition  round  Cape  Horn  to  Behring's  Straits,  than  one 
via  JUmosst^r  Sound,  of  by  any .^ilet  Aom  this  side  of  America.  The 
liyes  and  healths  of  Uve  crews  are,  doubtless,  of  paramount  consideration; 
for,  if  they  are  cut  short,  there  can  be  no  successful  result  expected  flrom 
JUpy  ^xp^tibn.  So  &r,  however,  from  the  crews  suffering  in  he^th, 
]  maintain  they  would  benefit  from  the  long  voyage ;  receiving,  a&  they 
loighta  fireah  meat,  vegetables,  and  every  assistance  necessarvi  as  fre* 

2Lie9$^  ^  they  offer,  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  P^icific,  from  Europe  to 
•p^  Hpm,  and  from  Cape  Horn  to  Kuntschatka.  It  is  a  spirit  of  im-^ 
patiQIQ^y  then,  ^hich  connnes  the  discovery  to  onfy  one  maritime  expedi^ 
tion :  a  spirit  which,  in  most  cases,  would  be  laudable,  having  for  its  ob- 
ject the  airival  at  the  scene  of  action  by  the  shortest  route,  ana  in  the  least 
ijme;  but  in  this  case,  losing  sight  of  dangers  and  difficulties,  and  the  im- 
prf^bi)ities  of  ultimate  success  from  unreckoned  obstacles.  If  the  lives  of 
the  pe<3qptle  are  a  piframvunt  consideration  from  this  cause,  there  is  no  less 
<jbaace  of  tlieir  health  being  affected  upon  a  return  from  Behring'^ 
Stn^if^  round  Cape  Horn  to  purope,  than  vice  versa:  because,  afler 
hvfhg  been  wintering  for  two  or  three  ye^s  in  the  Frozen  Sea,  they  w;l] 
feel  more  difficulty  in  withstanding  those  tropical  heats  which  must  at* 
tend  them,  the  wh^le  of  the  return  voyage.  During  summer  they  must 
quit  Behring's  Straits,  in  summer  they  must  double  Cape  Honii  ^  and 
ia  auwner  they  nmst  arrive  ia  Europe.  There  is  a  great  difiereuce  be- 
tween  a  warm-blooded  man  encountering  a  cdd  climate,  and  a 
person  of  duQed  Uo^d  eocoM^t^ing  a  tr^ical  climate :  the  forwer 
<an  always  keep  himself  warm  by  exercise :  the  latter  cannot  keep  him* 
fldfPQolinanymmer.     I  speak  from  «xperieiice. 

'HftYiog  9ta^d  the  only  weighty  arginnent  fqr  a-N.  W.  passi^,  or, 
inoire  properly  speaking,  against  a  N.  E.  passage — for  the  results 
of  the  three  expeditions  a&vd  no  ground  of  reasonable  hope  that 
any  maritime  expedition  will  ever  succeed  from  the  Eastward — I  will 
advert  tp  those  which  seem  to  point  out; a  N.  E.  passage  as  the  more 
tikdy  to  produce  the  6(dutio;|i  of  the  problem  of  whether  the  continent  of 
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Amefjbi  caa  be  circumff^ri^^  or  ng^.  .7^0  4rs4  argifflfip^y  wjiich  I 
will  ad4uce  in  its  bebaUTTs,  tbat,ifr«  are  cer^ua  tbat  C^pe.Pru^ce  <^ 
lyilfs  w  Bebri])g*«  Str^U^  u  a  part  <)^tbe  cootiaent  of  Aw^rifa^.M  are 
^liQ  C^  LUbttrnefnid.Jcy.Capey  in  $pite  ctf  KoUebue^  Spu^dt  (of 
wbicfa  Captain  Kotzebue,  baa  giv?o  1^89  jnfotxiiation  tl^  BiiV'^iaa  vaa^ 
of  n^ly.  1^  biyai4^«4.ye§r»  pl4-)  lit  ja,  tbe  ,knipwie<fee  pi^.thia aipii^p^iiant 
ta^t,.  w,bic^  ^nak^  tbe.proA^cutjuH]^  oCa  .V9yi^  a)QDg.'the,.<;9aaf  ,4(f 
.America  firc$»  ijbe  ^e<^arard  lilc^  totbe  successfiiiL  ^  It.niua^  be  a  oon- 
.a^lation  to  tbo§^  (engag^ed^in  ^  enterprise  of  tbia  kincU  to  .lu^vtr  that,  tb^ 
are  cQaating,fQ«c  aaibng.along  Continental  laodt  wbere  relief  jin^  most  ^^as 
would  be  a^  ib^d/  wber^ds  from  tbeEaatward  we  da  ^t  ^^piic.  wbeve  to 
jpiiclf for.a pa^i^ge.  ;.  j    '   ..r^.: 

,,^  Tb^  proaecution  of  a  voyage  by  Bebriog's  Sttaite.  js  ,'aUll)i?opi{f?.  en- 
titt^d.to^  iayQ];ur2j>le  attention,  wbmi  it  ia  <eonsidered  tbat. we  kooii^.f^a 
balf-i(i^  Jbou^  aa  Melville  Island  may  becaUed^  and  an  outlet  fixxpoL  tbe 
Polapr  Scfa,  y;ito  BaiHn'a  Boy.  Wby  not  let  a  sbip.  puab  Soil  MelvjOlb 
I^^d  J&om  Bebriqg*s  Straits?  If  sbe  succeeded*  tbe  task  woid^  ^  ac- 
e^oifplisbed,  altbough  aueb  sbip  sboold  be  obliged  to  return. Ijl^^ay.;^ 
Q^m$>  A  sbip  mwbt  also  get  so  near  to  tbe  Inland  as  to  send  ^a  p^iesffiffi 
ekp^tion  to  yt  mnring  tbe  winter.  There  raary  be  iield  ice»  pay^  peqi^ 
.fn^  ift^  Weat  of  MdviUe  Island ;  but  it  by  no  means  foUow^.thf^  &ui^  icp 
49  S9  lunii^inted  in  extent  as  to  preclude  tbe  possibility  of  apprt^bipai^btfk 
a.ino4er9ie  distance  of  tbat  laland;  and  even  if  it  did,  t£&,svn^nmQsq- 
bilit^  pf  peiiietKating  it  would  subsist  from  East  as  well  as  frpo^  9vestr  . 
|f  it  be  detennioed  to  follow  the  coast  of  tbe  con^oent  of  A<x^F%:^ 
cording  tp  tlie  plan  of  tbe  last  voyagei  and  never  to  dispart  jGrotn.ifVfttm 
caae  'p;r,nQGeaait^,  theo^  certainly,  Bebrii»g*6  Straita  is  tlxe  poini^  tp  cpn^ 
m»fe  an<t^Qt jfnuA  at  Whether  Greenland,  the  land  South  pf  T^aiya^fy 
Spun4i-tbp  land  about  Repulse  Bay,  or  any  other  lands  b  tbi^'part  of  tbe 
WP^^f  ,^e  joined,  or  independent  of  America,  we  know  not  ^or  .^<>mI  i^~ 
tain^y-;  but|,aaOaptainBumeybas  truly  saidj  twenty  expeditionaiwDgcflfi 
tbia  ai4^  o£  America  will  be  insufficient  to  ascertain  thattnere  i^^^^sa^g^ 
'It  if  (vufy  .by  ^u^tnaUy  accomplishing  the  pasat^  that.  ,the\aif^^n  .f^an 
Jbie^t-*t  r^r-^Whsreas  if  a  vessel  can  reach. MflWUe  Jtsljffi^^pK.flefj^  ft 

frOj^.^l^bring'p  .Straits,  there  will  be  no  more.  to.  dp,.  in^tpp^fR 

;ylW  ^Wip;P?WT..  This  side  of  America,  from  wl^J  h»^besih4«|Wff 

.pr^ei;rt?i|i*firie/*pf:&tmits»  gulfe,  inlets,  ckaoi|4^f..iWffiPK'^5yt..'^^ 

!^?f^r^«rf kx^naval  d^p^ditipn.    These;  J^^^r^.t^  <m^<^^«4fif  «# 

currents,  which  tend  yet  more  to  bewilder  ^t,.  J^  (im^^fm^  'Wt^" 

.fl^X^'^Wi  V^.  ««>,wd.49wu^  chaimel,  oi^vikU.jm}^  jtt^ftiflTW  ^^ 
'flW!IK«  JPSP^tj^n.to  ^ha^e  Its  course  %  ^w^^p^^^  .j^  .,>!.    . 

,..Appf^rT;i.W^^rflwfcuw«v^  msmr 

,m  Ba|(%>.  Bf^j|r,,^O^ia'#{^tW!»^  *?HFMPB!f|/W^ 

Pola^  Ba^  i^q  Bj^fl5n>^9ar ;, q«)}^ii^f.Bo|t%wi Parry Ibwpdj^^ 
,tbe firnt.  aa  $4 *»^JW^.Wl^i*'t^!l«^vpypgef,at .the  ra|eoititbree,3wd 
fouii Bulep'  per  bpur^  ,,tf  .ibiaibe^^  ,^sf^i\^^  oppofic  the  ^trew^T  It 
mun^  cq^ftain^  more  endapgei;,  t^^  sb^a  w4  fx^^^%  besjde<^  P<^<M)gii« 
ith^.X9XW»  *l  b?Jieve.t}iew.f5^ib(?>|»tt^  litM^i<io»bt  that  ^om  Hu4qona 
i3ay.i)Q|JU?i|caater  .SpKin4  tjiiw.  ia,.an,^pdleaa  v^iiyety  of  cb^npeUand 


trat^eM  Wi<)i^^liafyheM''df(^;  dii^  gt^at^thi^  dMlc^  t6  diem  tliM.     It 


peditiott-  xamr  Cuptdiif  VaiflliefiFl ' '  HHtMi^i^^  %vm  WWifis^  * 
tik^^dbn '^ekhig  to  the'  North,  Wj E;  ttid®.'  N^.  'B'^"T!i^9A^^tff1 
1fitt<^r'itf/'Mi^^evW,  th6r&  -k'  pdfalt':'  dt^  t^ntth^d^'bf  Abb'^%diffifii 
tbW  ttie  adf  K^tJielrtktfca,  (Kit  8<r'Btrohg'iHte*t!&*'fe  Ni^Bi  ctfrf^ti^ilftfr 
his  fast-sailing  sloop  had  got  round  Icy  Cape  thirty'^fi^J  &iit^M4Mb 
sll^aid  tb'  cbhf^ntke,  1e«t  Tie  ^h^rald  tiot  Tie  tSbU  to  ^e^  bitefr,^  fiiifHiMk^k  as 
Oiptain  ViMlfieff  did,  that  h  would  be  imprud^tit;'*  rityt'diiig^Ji'otiS;'* 
Wintefi^  upon  "thfe'WAIrtW  coast  bf  Araetteti,  etepafi^edlnjiW^f&iW^sbitt 
the'lrftter'  befhg'erhlj^ed in  sttfveyinff  the N.  E.  coart 6f  Asfei''  Th^* 
was'a  <ki!tLT  open  navigable  sea  round  Icy  Cape,  a^  n^ttittg^e^Hifi'tt) 
h^v&'prev6iiMi  h'  (^ontintmtion  of  the  Voyage  btit  \S^'  m^tim&^f^(^ 
'^ip,  nt^^sM<!^  6f  the  consort,  and  a  want  of  provisionii  *^  tb^fH&^f 
too,  'ftad%eh  ^eady  aly^nt  two  years  and  &  h^lf.'^'  AH>^aU)Iibt^,;{^ 
J^d^^;  ifl  p^^^^s  wfto  havb  <nkde  enqniries'upon  t]l<^  ^Bj^  fkMft'^f 
^  edr^^'  t^m^  frcub  the  Pacific  uito  the  Pohf  'S6a,''b^''H^y'  ^ 
B^rtVife'* 'Stniits,  is  weB  ail  a  current  from  the  PQ(tt^"«ea'tWtli^!i"A€- 
Iant{c*  Od^an  *  by  way  of  BafBtfl^'  Bay.';  f  s  it  ndt,  thM,'  hiof6  'Me^ot^^ 
Aat  il  Hlf?ty  itifay  db  that  tm/^  a  fiiVourable  current- w9ri^h^^^duih<it  do 
in 'an  opfkrting  bne*?  ' Where tef  there  is  a  cmtene;  thew  can  'a'lEfcip'^: 
nay,  T  #o\i!a  'recohinicrid'poor  8halaurt>flrs  mod*  of  g^ttfititf  hfeto^,*^ 
iet  tiV*  s^y  be  mkd«  fiiut  to  an  island  of  ice,  and  as  lon|^*^'ti't;tkWi^ 
t^dntinue^'  feUe  WiB  go  saf^;  for  an  island  of  ice  \«^  sui'el^^tiik^^^ 
ground' beibfe  ^^ship.  The  fhiil»'ex)[)edrdon  aailed  tmd^€)l^^ 
2ihd  ia  sttppoaed  to  hkre  Med  from  not  going  is^<Ii^nca8ii^5%ttttf" 
The;  second  filled' frbni  !mVing  entered  Lancaster  Sound,  and','the^6f6i 
the  platf  iras  changed ;  Hie  third  failed  from  theaatne  ertt>t'Wbte  ftrs., 
aridtiM^fodi^'t^fiiSl'Yrom  the  same  error  as  the''&ecoM^  ^^^^6^ 
Var^'and.fctiarigesoihticHJtt  so  high  a  latitude,  Ihat  It  i^iWpoAiS!^  ^ 
c^aOHihitebn'^u^cessifHthanydiancetyfcertaiMy;  WhoW6Hld'^^  i!IdHk 
of  b^tjh^a  ^itrfrom  Pott  Royal,  Jamais  to  rh#  lh\hng^ Attti^^^ii 
4heliile^  ihiddle  hltit\idt  between  those  i^lamte/agiriilst^'^^ii^M 
•ttedfe  ^hfl  an*  i^«tfei4y  cdrrfent?    '       *    ••":,... -v  n  ...:v    ...Urmuo 

^  T6^^Ui^%^tfa  i^pectlto  tnt^tkoe eltpMSi^tiil^mmmS^U^ 
make  the  9.p:sii^^i^  offi^  staiani  d(he^  tO^]^il^M(|{^Vi^' fiit^W^f^ 
iM^;  0?  r4MP  %'CJk||ii^*  th^ 

Ibilt'^h^':  ''^8ftioMd''eitfMl^  of  tHel8^'fi6l<^fif2Pi0r«^^8)6hi ^<i '^kdf  fiS^f^ 
tWi^atia<pibtV6rkiidwMrg>that  th^ahi|^^to!^'^1»y  i4v  ^SMEM'itrRot-- 
^2^mtb'^  S6uHd;'oi^^e^i^MMy>^p^,'aMth^^  ili^ffii^biM^ 

Wlefe{^'t8'iH^T<^MiKf6^,'^'19^M^foh^  d^lMP^i'^^aPtfe 

eicpedfti^'  nt^i'^yo^Wilfh^'tMiii^r  bfe'IeMbti^te<  gka^  i^Van- 
'tige;  ^Hhei-  ih'  sthV^ihg'^bl^^W  ^SM^M,  ¥tMlP<ti;^'^#e4 'oi^  e¥^ 
fcmeVf  ifife  hiteribrpatt  r>^Amet¥k.'^'^T^'cikTen^9fy^eA'\f  ©A'pt, 
ftankljQ,  and  ^ngflienied%1flie'diWWo^4«h^»WhW^  W«t- 
'W«4  of  th*  BeMUAd«;^*fe  U^O«fe%*dbWjt»tftWte«  Wes«^Wirt*nt 
ever  takw-plaee/  The  dear' 6t)e*  sA  <^Bto^iff f^C«^^ 
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ywOKeff  in  iiearf/  the  aame  latitiide,  is  ake  a<«te<ng  A&i^m/mf  for  ifas 
passage  l^MkiDg'a^lMliBMiDifil^  I  «i)l  th^ppfim 

oUse  hate  nbs^  sda^  lo  the  cii^uiiiQ^vigiitioB  of  Ananciv  and^bcigvi 
wM  these  iphich  nmy  he  Bioi:e  |Ni«|)«r^lenMd  tim  fiscumtrv^fgiag  di 
America* 

The  fixpeditiflw  fM^parii]^  .for  C^ptsiaw  Fnmklia  aiid  Lymi  wiUt  no 
49iiht»  he  pronded  with  ey^y  4hinf  that  is  ner^WMiqr»  aoit  oplitti^g 
httfbres,  Aogs^  naites,  |in»visimn%  guides,  lUWiwti^  dgptogm^im^lirjapfn, 
«cttts»  iBstnnnents  for  acieatific  oteervati^n^*  4>esida8  those  xooi^  iamie- 
flimdly  necessary  for-mafciiig  the  eomw^  obserrations  -of  kngn^ring  wheo 
Aey  sae.  All  ihis  miy  i^pear  «ay  n(edU  iq^  i^P^y  ^^  ^  ^^^17  nw^i 
dodbc  nvhelher  tl^  officers  cGroposing  "Such  expeditions  aioe  v  wiW  he 
hetler«flr4>yheis[g(Ux>muehhsa8tpeiedfnd  loaded.  XhegBeatertbeAusk- 
lity^of  ihini^B  seol;  wicha  land  eitpeditioPy  lb§^#|tia 
The  more  numefous  also  the  party  composiflig  it,  the  more  likely  is  it.lp 
bSk'\  whila  the  peiishiB^  of  a  purt  must  disphrit  the  rsnaaindy.  Xi^ 
nsaeh  sidance  aaems  to  be  aimed  at :  lel|h»  rough  piooaar  beni^t  ip  tlis 
first  instance,  he  wiU  smooth  and  render  more  easy  sad  agxeeaUe  the 
Mft  of  die  scientific  gentieiQan.  I«et  thos^^H>ly  undertake  an  explqcn^ 
expedition  who  icanreaist  hunger,  eold*  and  fiu^^^wiijbiiivpu^  I^at 
ihem  not  he,  as  they  have  been  in  such  eases,  encumbered  with  duofip- 
nKterSyseiitanto,  telasi^opes,  electrametevs,  baromatem,  thannomeleiRs,&c. 
l^X  «bsm  be  provided  with  a  gun,  powder  and  shot,  an  extita  qoanti^.^ 
'proviMMM,  waiwi  dolhing,  tobacco,  hatchete^  and  those  things  whioh  jpe 
pnnunaitttlyneoessaiy:  a  good  quadwnt,  and  a  better  watch  jwidraippapa, 
are  done  necessary  to  an  explorii^  party ;  afterwards,  when  the  wny  js 
4alear»  Jet  the  Obsevvatovy  at  Grveenwieh  he  taken,  if  it  be  pgacticablqi 

There  aie  many  other  arguments  why  «  number  of  individuals  ^^  jn- 
4sampaisfaie  with  the  safety  or  auccesa  of  a  land  ^xpedil^pa^f  diacffyffy» 
The  extra  quantity  of  provisions  which  ase  ^necessary  tf^  suppqft  |)bfNn ; 
ihe  limited  means  of  the  country  through  which  they  pt^;  t£#  dijj^m^ 
aapabitities  to  resist  die  evils  attendant  ono^pfoiing  a  h^vhiiirgm  an4.'l^ 
hoapitdde  countsy;  the  difiecent passions  1^  which  «  ^la^ihei;  ^^PfK^ 
sne  ^animated;  ^  difierence  of  their  <4maeters  ^nd  t^i9ps|Rs.;  ihl iHPr 
iaochalyxQauks  of  land  ezpaditions  in  eonsequiWMBe ;  the  lyraat  gf  oidar, 
itseiidina,  and  ebedienoB,  whiahmust  talfte  place  when  in  -^ffWv^tjff  luid 
diMiyia»*»aB  dieaeire  veesons  wlqr  .m  ftTyf^|iftftfii»f ^w?b  %  Idod  shenU 
behraited  to. the  smaUest  niunber  of  po^ilb. pcjaiiUe.  £(w  eTi^OTli^j  I 
mean  that,  for  Arctic  America,  half-a-^loBen'Or  e^h^  people  ai^i^iwigh 
Jarjuiy^expedition  by  land,  <»  akw^  the  Froaep  $eacofpt»  JSuch  Jugamy 
«eiftimsntS9 strangdien^ b^  the  knowledge  that  it  isft^ eust^p o^lJbe 
finsaians,  who  have  almost  always  onecepdcd  in  their  eirpWiji^  aPMPdii- 
4ions,  land  who,  with  the  «xoaptian  of  ihe.Taiinwra  £!#pe,  hinro  QHra^in- 
-navigatad  and  chronmtrudged  the  North  •a94N<»iM»£aa^.b#undariea  of 
As^'ttiore  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  yean*  ago^  ^his  faot  1  do.not 
•donbt:  the  conoeahnantof  the-knowladge^^ijt  4»m  the  w«ffl4t  to  the  ^ 
4noBant«f  ge«giBphy,<ia  only  to  be  attidiWtad  to  thau^fontunf^  f^^m^ 
stance,  that  till  latdky  aneh  taafca  we»e  exieeuted  by  persom  lysho^  %w4^ 
.fieedontf  extended  lather  to  perfnwiMng  thaf»  deacribi^g.  •  J^iiiv  Wl 
rambles  in  Northern  Siberia,  I  have  hevd  of  many  disoo^Kuies  and^isx- 
paditiona,  sriuch  are  now. onl^  Ijataned  tone .tw>Hi<w»nl  i^pppBts» ^hheu^ 
1  cannot  «do«bt  of  their  truth* 


^ 
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'  With  reapMt  to  the  pMJMliRl  ejqieiicMMr  of  CaptMsto  hfmt-  aai 
PraxMfiH,  I  dltoAb'tto'plmi'O^'iie'lbniier  nt^cmt  ooiiMieiidabie'tliftii'tiMt; 
of  m^  Mtet.  GAfiam  I/fda  mky*^^  a.  gfreat  ieafc  towartls  tMMingiJAe 
eofitiaent  of  America  from  ItepAm  Bay-  to  ihe  Wettwird,  as  fkr  as  €a|ia 
Tim^gatn:  '  fks  wil,  fiiat,'i i^rMuaet  flndf  no iMtditf-mtaK^faddrng^ 
df^tth^  hks  giairted'tlie  Gonftiaidiit,  tel^it  k  ife' ooatitioiit :  the^ttHfAB 
«$Mi(Ost«MfBf  of  ittr  craatlhg^  tha^  bedti  of  riv^era  wiH  be  m  tafafliM^ 
^Mes  e!»^&Mir  when  imy  aw  cawtdonilila ;  Mmtii  ft^mxdbmt  JiaMK 
apifani;  imleM  libey  nte  larg«'iafauid»»  ar^  naa  Mktiy  <to-  pioiuaevti>»a«^ 
ni^mg  onee  jg^ad  t^ecmhiafiiy  it  KkodMbe  'Ma  JbttJaabaa  tofracaad' 
#i#il  aa  *itaix^  hcpedhAott  aa  jfomMe  aloi^  iM  Ahmt  a^aiMwr^'aaAiODt 
WiUte  hki  tittle  in'^lotikg  i^ta  or  ottiMa  |  let  Mai  gaiiv'tba«Mt 
ifk^^^ste^ly  poMtHiit  htf^eao)  Mug  hi  a  latkdhi' with  €apo  TiBaa^ain,«al- 
dulating  upo«  anjr  antra  tima  "Mkh  hm  nt«am  laay  §«V)»  iMi  tw  itxph^^e 
riiren,  ^.  TMs  ^ptidickMi  «iu^  eniMe>  faitt  Mt  Mai^  ttafi  Cktipfm  ftiiae 
River,  Mrd  tbiM  Mdliee  one  Mtd  of  tiia^iiMi  of  c^aan  ftoit  tUpMs^wiigf 
to^icy'CaM.  .       f   ...;i 

To  exjMbM  the  aeoottdrliiie  of  caaat,  dM:  ig^  Ikmm  liM  Co]|ipar  Man^ 
t&  MaskeHkie^  Rir^fr^  I  totem  m*  whathar  it  ia-tlia  inieaikNi  ai !Ga«^« 
metit  to  send  any  t^pecial  expedition.  I  iiave  heard  tiiatiih  3ite;ewEM|t 
Of  Gdpttkin  liyotl^aMOeediagf  in reaafaiagtha  Copper  MMrlMver  ba  is 
to*  ^^riccfeN)  to  the  WeatMrtard^  aadt  esiiiaee'  aa  nnielr  t»»ra#da  daU'  M 
Macktitaj^  aa  heean.  He  haa,  bov«ever»  qaa^  anMigk  -toido  iftlM< 
dan  t^eadtitnii^  return'  frani  the  Goppar  Mfba  Hiaerto  Ma^abipa-flifa^^ 
aeanibn.  >      ,n         r 

*  it  appeat^  ca»  no  a  moi^  advisabk  plan  that  apaaiy  ahtaaid^praeaad 
dOlMl  mcketitid's  RHvOTr  and  nMAsa  their  way  Maatwanb  .id  the 
C(^^p(6r  Mine  lti««fr ;  and  anry  eiccra  profiiiow  whieb  fi^fWiaa  iiyion 
rili^ht  bMe  nhoMt  be  depeaitad  in  a  aaAr  manner  at  the  nomli  v>f 
that  tivt»i  m  iiaahar  diieeliort  aa  wight  be  nnitiiBliy  agneM  upon  be-' 
t^a^iiti  Ci^ttfi*  tyoil  and  ibe  paraen  oonanandbig;  the  Ceaava  expedi- 
tion. Should  it  be  difficult  to  decide  upon  wfaal  past  of  the  .Copier 
Mine  Rii%r  iha  depot  aheiild  be  ande^  lac  k  be  made  ai  Gape  Tubd- 
i^gaib  brut  Cap^  Hearaat  vdndi  beara  oaariy  Weat  ifoat  Rapake^Basr' 
At  tiler  sansc^  time  tot  Captain  Lyon  leave  dimecionavliafe  to  find' tbr 
Mp^  and  i^roMiae  to  aeud  aaaataBee  and  pransnas  aa  m  cw^tm  ham  of 
dii^iitibri  from  the  ahipa'  aloMf  the  ooatt.  Thoa  lionld  dieaa  ber^aaty 
pnfbibte  change  of  aceompMiing  a  anitey  of  twof  tfaardaiof  the  ooMi*. 
nenaef  AAerlea  t  and  tine  ia  the  dmnaii  of  Uoor  moat  baiiUM^  the 
alteniiotfi  i»r  Oaptadn  Fraidilai^  fiia  kaa^iiedge  ef  the  Coppea  Mine 
nt#ef,  andthe  eounfty  between  ila  nmaah  ani  Ciye  IWnagasn^  feaAnra 
Mta'tila'btfM-qnalifiad paraon  to  push  i^ ckptditioB aa fiur aa Rwpnite 
Myj  '  Otiiera  woeld  hni«^  aa  it  waie,  tai  MMdiar  ihetii  discMnma.  To 
€tiM4  Ihia  Arctic  estpadiliM  trith  the  aaana  fafti%  t»  readi  Repdbo 
Bay;  or  te  praeaad  end  aarvey  the  eonntav  toitaada  Undbon'a  Bayv  fM>n 
rtie  Cbppei^  If  ine  itit«r ;  adepotef  pvevMonathooldbeaatnbMidndat 
VoftBncerpriae,  ot  at  Cape  Heaane^iironi  Canada,  aaeordhig  as  it- should 
be  deti^rthined  by  the  CeMal  dapnmutent  by  «hat  fonat  anch  eaopedi* 

'Wditf  ^Md  or  Weacem  land  expeditioM,  dtatmed.  appaaentfcy^  nnder* 
Captahi  Frankln,  to  expfer^  the  AaeticSeaeDaat  befeiMeiiMaekaana'a 
River  and  Icy  Cape,  then  to  Kotzebue's  Sound  and  the  country  be- 
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^\«Ail)heiiif''ip96^cmid4  'vi&'^lhaA tof:  t^ntcflediA^: (Oiftl^nlHMinill^^iQf i^ft^- 
dombMaekeWaW/BiVcr,  tfkfm«bn9(tlierf  finite j$^  poMliioijllb  W^- 
ward,  as  far  as  Icy  Cape  and  Kotzebue's  Sound,  and  tben  by  Mi}iim^' 
rebAAtmoDam  hUmubowHtrf  to;  lim'^lKmPoe .afr rMncbewsie'i  TUif^Kfun^^^ 
pcnpb'wHI  ynsaU  tlBtn*vii(hipMimi«]a^  i&o. ..  Thi^lasft  pM<Nmtiiwi^il^< 
indat(tkhBlL(anibeidMMltai:aaml'an»  •aq[KdltiQn>;wttk»ii^ta|iri6iie^ 
leoiiUiMfiBttodedbtorjpiBBda lahipta  lUuwJwwia ^Sotiirf . rw. jpifey<piiye.. 
foB(flttfmjknB!oEaBBia6«Ke^'  'Iii«iditfliiQ£tbds«iiB««e»jUw^m^  jl^ 
gTffatnepTDrjFj  JfviMildrfail&rvkyr  expoa&lCapt^  VuMikliii^  V9[t|lt)|#il!)<M|^ 
labour  iB£japiftsgiJtmjm^ittatimgifnmtiltf<i^  h  'WbirliM/M  biiltes«fft(v 

re«M7etei']4tr^rai^«»iv«rd»d-f0Oiniwi.^  Iftiie^jiiMesitiQfiMf.A^ 
d4'|MiiiwiiMiilwi^o^<Kj4i>fg<the  oonntry  be^4en  &{)t*obiW!?»ti9iPW^}<m)bh 
MatiLfaMiB'»iRiMnti',!'kft.Ahai  bea^aejlnDBle  coni»feuid^  'Gi(^^ 

distaneoMDil  &l%ue  .tibKtonnist  be  eBOoimteted^'iLre  mote  thiii'MnilM^i^9t^  • 

b}caibii^§le<|iarl|rj    *«-^  •'  •.»  '....•      ,^t  ti'Timr  iioriib""] 

il¥Biy  ptoviainna  toi  be  iaid  in  at  lAie  ttoiidi  of  iSmi^mm'M  K^imn)^ .; 

Stoe^jTaiintf  atiRprtt^Enterppgcj  or  any  odier  tc|«tlly  oligiMs  9^9Mir 
thediiitleBianigkt  t#o  cKpQdltionaprdoeediroml<y^«poi^ 
SanoAixMid  rsadi  lbs  fdaoe  wbere  tbo  psovimona  wtfi^'deponi^fij^/ 
ThastthdaujiijilirB  intanded  Ibr  tie  Arotio'aea-iooaal  ceKpodili^  ^MJvM^'i^ 
plab^V  at  ybaaubiitb  o£rMack0ns«*8  JUfen^  md  /((hotef£9«>tMr^^^pQ#tiM... 
across  the  country  on  tharbordnra  'OfTdiieX)«eati>8Um$lI^be4i^,]^^ji^v. 
m^adsftluBieiwDidd  bbinddanger of  li  jhasoitte^  too^MMiy  Ili^PSi^PK^ifig 
togtd^eat^tlifiigpaBktbak,Gnl  t»  be  fe8rediioia4ieauiitr.y;MUgiiliitim4^d^^ 
tutaioif  ipKOiriiians;;  oDrapii  at  tercam'Masoa»jofr!itlie)^«Mfc(l«T^^^I^ 

^pae^oBifigbfieTen'be' enabled  ta  ka¥e^.II43^CiifiMiMll£  ^Pflf^Wttj^ni 
Ic^iSea  9ota^  ^jdteieh'iiiot  onljrHbe  imratii«f.M«Mdb«ii4ietft(8i^m^ 
th^smiitaitf  ^AdirtgtA  d^  didwv.pr<wl^  9i«flC4hfti#9fii^  r. 

tolAefCfliyifiKMBib  Uteri  tgainng  vriiidi'llMsrffug^  il9l!0R^c^ 
cetiaItkiiMi8iai£)i^fa^  inrhwh  niglit  b^ofwSHa^ /MiS?^  f^tPT'^ii! 

prk|i»a  i£faeTfiia£lMa.\betfieM  hyUte  :aaiJiiM9Asm9lf^A^^mi  i»^RRh'A 
80^i«baMnf  cidiatak  e^M^Moi^  aasiat^pilh  ddig^ifV  p^ith^Wfi&q^lmoT 
oQta|iliribitfdbdiigViOQxqile  ofmcmtbaiaY^^  ^b4%;l^d Sm^^jfrniA^f r 
it  ^mildiacoipjFldmiiiipriuaulMirJtfldioclL  iiivveifbmM^  IjfpcrAh^ilt;^// 

C^|]iMn$jkakmgn4ibsim«|iuti^  i^l^Mi^difJOr^* 

vi4Was;ibeii^<iprcRiiMri^fk«ad  ;&tt^b«^  |pii^i)^t«)  //^^llonf^pB^.. . 
planted  tUb  kind9  the  iCK|Hfdtisoiisi,«MnMjfaato  )l^^  r 

period  of  ^aUtoda^  wMbsngrfifbtfae  .ioMwrnii^m^f^m^  iSi^i^ 
hosrtmr.jtbR  datm&iinadb  Asdb  fit^tamii^tumi^i  iMki  W&iCi^^^^'^ 
Eaal  to  %^  ^dtdatoi)a8efwbn1^(it2ta0t,jherjpf)mf  ni4(^^         iIm^^ 
to.KMidMie'8(fiannd,  eitheir(to>:pkb  hiniiu|^  l^f^-WN^pplirj^l^fiH^IPIlVh 
vianmi  jsd  titoaflBiatihintiinrrriaohnlsrJhftt  phcto  by^fiilAwiMf#i;i<f^t» 


t     \ 
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lei  ^mttstvftmi'^UMMihm^t&mid  ttsithaf^mtMMxdi§m<fib»B)me{Shk»i 
or  Fok  Ebiterpfteq  #«fr«dMd  tiiidi'itmfi^flisdk  avh^wduii  ibeiiilUr'a 

To'tf^iMikrdif,  i  9PiHiiA'^ptHie»tli«i:>€apfeBiii}  i/^a^ 
Repulse '8ay>'«^tili>  i^sbipf  iind  inritbvi«ii(mi^o0tkeiik*t  |umr9  % 
of  otoe^^'  WDAfdpma4^^^Bawlj^'n(yiraviM 

BbbtiM  )^di^i|itf::ftMrua*eh^)  drnM^tihag  ithe  owniriemaioli—n^BBwp  'cApeoi 
to^4»p^i' «fftd>%li^  ditiabtvrii  .^ovisiefM(jCo  V^vaedAhb^siAei,  gomgfotdjri? 
M><fiut"d»itii  «iiaMttihitk/io  i^MimitotLe^vhipaivdtfanubinKliivgan^ 
paa^t»  og<lteW<toi380ii»il>qiii^hgbe>»teBAtA&r}aII^^ 

d^t  \of^ih^<At<ii«>iia«(}hik.  ^■J^v1^odl^^^latcgecpillIlito^[a»y>^>Ml»i^^B■nil  iftip  il* 

coil(tileiiil|ifcrid»^«ibeeAuapMfa«^b<pit*eiiii^  ottt»4>6{«iifpttBdaitdlMe » 

etM^'pHt^^^^k^  mumepiibyy  tlw  flMBtaaoe  afudogb. oii^QibI  iaMMoiM«f  f • 
pedition  might  be  enabled  to  reach  half  way  to  Cape  Titfmgfli^fiAas/'' 
kM[4^l«i^teiiHMj[>M^^  fbr-  vtimt  jdistence.  In  tli0  mndirvlqMnWi 
orJ4attAr^^partf*og<rtto<UNry  AcyTBigl*  leave  tb»  skips' in  theopitimltiAH* 
qudHteArft,  Mdl^WitVlkifiM^  gain  Gape  Tumegaintibiwyiig'  tbdbelsachl ' 
sut^uy  ^^tdr^  «Mid«'pi^Tirfon»  a^'Couidbe  spared  for.^M  aasartaineii^itlieii ' 
ex^«dltiidi^4i7faieh'8hofi)d'pii«e«^  dovm  Macke«zie*«  Raver  ioicxdkns)'^ 
thef'tc^cMCty  B«C^f^M}vditfeme»  «nd  Cat>e  Heame,  and^to  emtifliifthmrm'  ^ 
veMi^ih&^^^i^Mnin  RApdsa  Bay^  <v  to  rdfutu  toCflDMb.tr.  VSdaI(i 
wd^  Ahi8h4lieiBastem-aiiiK)imitreexpeditionSh.  /itnno.  nft  ugoto^ 

3ni^'flhird'«>W  W4iilevn'expe«lilieB,  I  propoae,  ebould  dBpmtJiBdSk^htfn^ 
Cspe,  iihe(diMMe»{b<ftweea  1^  Soutadrlaifingf  been&^ti^oi 

vie/itniy^r^fllMicd  1m  th«aara««aMftr  tsi  havenotieed^iii^tbsrdacft  ^ttra^i/'* 
graph  in  the  expedition  under  Captain  Lyon*     NotUbg  oas  pn^rtbttbMi  ^ 
finM'riiMyt^  ifadsewBi^ffiUver  and  returning  to  the  shipi^ilraMiJMqa^ 
or*^e^«oilti«Mlng  tMrimite  «o  Port  Enterprise^ espcdatt^  byilte  JodBof)^ 
a  |MvfbkiiH4ti)poi  at^dMinofiih  of  Mac^eraokra  B^Mar;  praMiiM^  ibeiwneifit 
woidd' h& Aebemv ^on^ tnamiuch  as ii> wontd enabM tbeUbmnpinaeacbfr > 
die'l^^tb^v^tiMi^fiafope.    J^  diataac<i)ft>raenJgytQ»Bawiij|jI w«i 
ketefieW  R^ef'is^abotttM^niilefi,  *betWMh  Maelieriik^£t4iQiffl  Ciqp«t . 
Tuftia^ie2tf^5«»>hillM(  imdt'bMneen;:  Ci^  1WiidiM»)aadi  B^Oi^BSi^ot 
alMifttt'tti&'MHt  dikaOM^y  T«P0<yf dMi0*expeditioi|s,  w.)th0i&stfli«hpd<>^ 
W^Keitif  >nkj<<b6  pitfMmod'^tii  ^loitttyiaBdiwitiiaMift^iibk^frbyddialliolp  ; 
ofi^iftiMde^iv.&Mia«g8/<ir^t]iMiof>  ffcem^f  Thfe  fintMrcoq^dition^  tllei^* 
beiftAaeir  the  dttlj^  MTlbf  ^fdiMi  aAyfveiyfjpKeKiiiiilteflay^stfieiHnMF^ 
hcTttf^tfpl  iny'two^tHtMopMlitiaMtga^m  >aiidiMiiini:^.nMdu9aM^ 
wllie'ti&^*€t«^tt«'^<|Li^d^Ai«at:alnM6^^6^^  M  irfori 

thlrt^ift<«I^*ptojkMi6  ili^SrfiheiiMigbiiiMriiatfankmaHe^dL'BavarfltidfSi^ 
to^ihe^'ittt^atdi  fO^^b^yCdj^gM  Mine,  ^attd:tfaf90(0Jto(  Rq>iil8a-fii9  «r  Fort- 

Bil^rise^MM  T^biiih  iif  n)kfliyitl«MMDM 

mdUMli  6f)'Mll<^eiiM^4ivitt9<Mi'f'«d^  dep^  CD  te 

forMM'(b«re^  eitlM^iptMeifd  <|ttrosai  titer icoiuiiv^^to  .]foila€b«eWBMnid» 
whiArtllii^'^KMM'ttwidi  fiMfifi,  artbiidDiioiFoftiBnttrpnnor  tiie  Gnat 
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fSlKW9rhAe4  wlitffe  a  di^ot  ^MwlAifdfeobe  Ibime^  m  oalglilfbe  detn^ 
whMtim^pooi  I  pwpBsc  ttei'  futi, h€o$tut'W^  vcdIismi ipcrf wmi m^ bg 
nwlemlly  Moated  ^  ihe/oliMr  twd  oipidilibBt.:  Giptwi  Lyob'a-jfarigr 
sqghfc  make  a  dqpoat  ofMa'exira  8iDu»*laidl|^r0mioii9«l  Gb]^  IIumm, 
wlate  C^^tam  FidoitfE  niglit  mdbe  uoflier  d^paait  st .  ttaaisaovdi  of 
Mackiensie's  lUvcr  9  a  aopply  of  powder,  shot,  and  neta,  ia*  to  ha  cb»*- 
aidAad  aadieiaMMt  matcrUaftdr  fartriiiiaaiij  and  aa  aacoant^af »the  lali- 
tnda^  iaagitadc^  and  baaringi  or  diiecAia  irf  the  ooaat.  MorJaiUaalli 
whidieirar<iyay  it-he  detatuiiBad  that  the  Centre agpcdittoaahrfAialbite' 
klloHta^  whadKT  at  Bcplse  Bay^  Ketaehaaa  fiooni  car  CaaAdap*  jaMir 
mil^  ba  aeaA  with  asaiBfeanGe  for  ita  retain  fiaioi  aueh  aey«rd.|^l*oca<  *' 

Ta  jaiaMr  aaa  teahow  that  the  Eaaiem  and  Weatsia  aupcHjiioaa nagF 
withmneh&cilitj  reader  aaaiatanoe  to  the  Centre  expeditMllrli«iB4iaw 
np  aa  aaoooat  of  the  diatanoe  which  siadk  Eaafeanoad  Weatant  aaqpefi- 
UoBB  mxf  tsaYcrse  daring  one  winter,  for  that  1  conaid^  tfaaaaaaeiiM- 
pair  ataaaa,  whether  ibr  the  heakh  or  anbsiBtence  of  d*  partiei^^  oirilie 
rafa  at  wfaicii  tJwy  laaj  travel.  J  iiave  alveady  stated  that -cack  of  thear 
eapoditfeoils  riioald  transport  hj  means  of  boaia  a  eertinn  quaatiii^.  al 
proviMBa,  anas,  and  baggage  dnring  the  auiamm  3  the  Basteni  cjtpodl 
tioiip  I  hare  said,  may  transport  half  way  to  Cape  Turnagtaiiii^  aad  Ar 
Weatem  expeditiim  to  Icy  Cape^or  acraas  the  <wuaUy  to  the  Fraaen  lica 
ooaaft  as  a  north-east  Gne,  which  laat  woa&d  reach  half  way  ta  MachcBp 
aie's  Rircf .  Both  these  expeditions  I  consider  as  being  an  a  situalkHi  ta 
pfocare  dogs  or  rein«deer,  and  the  Western  expediik>n  «aaUed  to  pro- 
cure both  ;  in  consequence  of  whidi  it  would  appear  mor^  piafiar/that 
the  Centre  enedition  should  proceed  down  Macktfnsie's  Kirer,  and  than 
East  to  Fort  Enterprise,  and  thence  to  Canada.  I  will  therefore  snpfKiae 
that  the  Eastern  expedition  can  procure  sixty  dogs,  enough  to  draw  six 
heavy-laden  nartes :  these  nartes  upon  the  following  plan  will  be  enabM 
to  go  and  return  500  miles  in  fifty  daya.  ^xty  dogs  can  draw  6000dlis. 
of  provisions  at  the  rate  of  twenty  aules  per  day,  which  is  100  lbs.  for 
each  dog  or  1000  fiw  each  narte*  They  dhould  be  accompankjf  by  five 
natives  and  three  Europeans,  two  of  the  whole  alternately  WtoUciag, 
riding,  or  govemmg  a  narte.  Previoua  to  eatedi^  upon  this  joutneyv  it 
is  lo  be  understood  that  there  are  ItOOO  Dm.  of  provisions  in  advance  lUif 
way  between  Repulse  Bay  Iriid  Cape  Tumagain,  aa  also  halfway  between 
Icy  Cape  and  Mackensie's  River.  Those  provisions  werato  baaartned 
by  boats  in  the  preceding  autumn;  and  short  trips  might  have  eniMsd 
the  dogs  to  cSrty  provisioas  the  h^  of  that  distance  in  the  early  part  of 
the  winter,  say  to  100  miles.  I  propose  that  the  expedition  shalf  never 
consist  of  less  than  three  nartes^  tlurty  dogs,  thtae  natives,  amd  :taro 
Europeans.  The  other  thtee  natfees  will  return  at  the  period  of  tsada 
and  disianae  speciied. 

Each  day^  atiiO.nila^  with  00  dogs,  and  5  nativea,  at  4  lbs.  aach, 
is  260  lbs.  of  povision  consumed  per  day.  Total  consumed  in  four 
dfiys,  after  having  reached  80  mil^,  (allow  also  100  lbs.  for  the  return 
of  the  first  narte)  1 140  lbs. 

At  the  expiration  oflhiafourili  day  one  aarte  with  a  native  should  ror 
tumfta'lhashinrforiwhieli.paiposehe  should  he  Supplied  with  tfTa  days' 
provisions,  at  the  rate  of  MUm.  for  eaeh  day  t  he  will  vtory  casitjr  ^insi 
the  ships  upon  the  thicd  day,  his  narte  beii^  ent^y  abd  dogsupeo.  Afe 
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KcmL    Cfttre  ihoald  her  ttMnrtD  dlipn^e  bim  of  tiie  'liitter.dft^tai' 
lie»rfdio»ewlMdlmigiitaftwariiad,   IIk  qpoandtfofproirlBbtw  tsixAu^ 
ing;  aA^f  dedootiii^  tibtf  1 1 M  Ibt.  ftin  6<MH)  M;' will  ^^ 
TInar  dli'^dtb^  6ih|  7thv  M^  Miyittd^ldtb  dbjrs,  air  jd6  vnikM,  nidfi  - 
50  <li)iv>«Dik  4*iiatm8,  at  4  IbaL  |Mr  dif^,  ia  idl«  IW  or  l^M  Hkl: 
exfaadad.  'la  tUs'atiige  ofillie'^OBafyi  tmnOTcnsrtsaHr^ 
dog» andfltenatiTaFWitfa an ofiteBr  iliauM Betastt^  4flnelMUediec& lirdo*. 
wUdit  proiMoifa  for  leTen  daya  uriU  -ba  geecasaiyy  fate  a  ^utttsnMidnib^ 
for  tail  dagriloukvianib  joainty  i  the  quatttiiy  of  fvcn^iskiMi  neaesiiy]^  «^^ 
eiadde  them  to  return  will  dtatafore  l»  616  lbs.  afe  dBte.  a*  day,  airieU' 
addedtolMff^witt  ghrva  groas  cofBrtiiB^k>a  of  l#l:l^ftbft^ta  l«odedlMkkd 
ffam  4860  U».  kevringfor  thafiirtheitDorolttelaitar  parr«f<dia«i- 
pcdhaon  iB04f8  lb*.  i 

it  ia  tiow'proper  to  Momion  that  sfafoald  the  aiEpadkbtf  wM  Intra  Me*T 
oeeded  in  ftmaarding  tlia  qaaslity  of  ffroriBioin  during  riMyiii  ywi  ^ar 
beifimniig'Of  ipinterf  there  iaalfli  the  capahflltf  of  aardBiEi|^'irith  thvaid-i 
of  tbe  three  ■areer  which  wfll  hare  retavned*    i  wiA  thacdbra  aaniidar' 
that thaeD^ediiJoii ean proeeed mthih»%H8 Wm of p«errJdbiiaiMnMu9R  • 
hiil  way»  MtiBig  to  the  dtfpot  already  formed  or  to  be  fannad»  anl'i^ 
priimg  them  tel  th^  beet  dogA  wiU  i^fani  be  sdectad  (nm  tto  refeolv 
mvieb  iiriiea  of  those  whieb  may  have  proved  bad*    The  party  willMii>^' 
CQUott  of  thirty  dogs,  three  imxttBf  threes  iiacires>  and  eworfianpaaM*) 
Tfana  they^  will  sabaeqaently  trtrrel :— '      -  •  1 
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irsihe.  wmpkm^  < 
600  mika  id  thraaly«ftf«  days^  to  be  rtftaraed  iti  thci 
tMM|  allowhig  4  Ifaa.  of  fobd  to  each  dag  p«  ihiy« 
I  nave  in  this  table  allowed  4  lbs.  of  food  per  day ;  were  but.Blbai 
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40S  Advaui4gM\9f^ui^ek^^img  liU  Ni' 

ailcMfed/itlM  I«ftf•«prM4^^«lilfclediorgo(1lMtlIile•lfiurl^^ 
neftf  iMOlite.'iraght'iif  AMid; '^Should  tikB^Ai^gfi^^  euubbd  ta^mitta^ba 
eaih  4afV  cJHnry  more  ^wiigkt^'  tar  /iiwidi<thtt^iiiiliimwiiipniyiiM>ii^hR>iap^ 
in^tktovwiil  «nM0iqpediimteieoiaiM  <0iYeaf^  400  vifledbejinidjifattjfla 
abotd-'a)ludlbd^Ot"6r  bovy'fiMP  due ■  ttfe t>f ^ >tfae  iCcntre /cup^itiom  J.50a 
if  fiot><td<)04lift. «f  prof^oiur ;  'b«tfsa9ei  in^the  evmAmt ^^bmimmmaaA 
BupfHif^bmtiig  <««lliiediitiie<ipa»ty  vmy-uike^itr^djdi^thebiyttvuBtiB^tio^ilie 
retaii|i'ii4»tMr'i^ii*to^inii8h  ihtttiibv  nbe^Miuiniifkoin  dM»  MthfktntiML 
Nafpi*  there  iM^  aUkmmni^  OMideJiete'fov  bein/wdveB,  idbeev^t  fexei; 
or  IliAi,  1»)iielMixi«)f(^fidlly>be'oaktaiated'i^^      >  .  »  .        i  xj  2c>.i  hu 

Tbiii'Oiuva^qMMtiiyiof  mviikinft  WtHglMirisdat'GbpaiHeMraciby  te 
exMilitM  uiid^rCbptafai  ftiy^^  fi>r  thfrtw»^theiOeiripMiwihiia^ii»t 
U8^  Id  die^MiteMi  tMipMUtkn  und^r  Ct)*taill  Cywddnj  j:  3ajfcaitiiihdb*»f 
SohIkL  iMre  ttfe^ratiMdMr  abiweHiatf  dogt'to  bo/ptodOKti'^i/I  oirtliidiUM^  - 
fi>i4»oilly  eii«K»iie'llle«MBM  of  eonVe3MaM»«oniidrii«»>t»t4ktd-:a34loMB/' 
oflritooo'tttfeM  mataiM  to  Ihe^isxty  dogt  bcferal  conniftadjiwlHidijjaii^ ' 
ra^fng^ftdk  a«  100  llm.  of  toeftt»  woukLreaiW*  d^  pMf  touesrik  idbt  Golf  • 
MMteBiie^i  but  liie Copper  Mine  Rh«r;  andeveiiite^ev'dMDJLlha^bBii! 
the  ifMtfiit  oC4ie  pmty  iioH>urymg  provkionii  for  the  ndurp^beeaoM  die  • 
extra  quantity  which  the  dogs  could  not  dmwv  vf^M  bo  pot  i— OJiirfiHn* 
ba^aoFMS  dbereifl-Kieer)  equal  to  lOOlhsi-eaeh,  ibe  quj^oiipidwy  km 
caJtioil'fbr  Me  ttt  the  rate  of  tfasrty  mileft  a  diiy.  •  >        •  .  .'  ^uiin  j  /  -^-ix; 

JThese  are  the  ideas  which  my  travels  in  the-northenKparta^^SflKrift. 
and  in  the  peninBula  of  Kamtechaftka,  have  aa^geiited; .  theyTuajn^^pea^* 
veryk«otifuMd  and  unntereeting  to  a:  great  ■  manber  ^f'/peofdetnsl^na 
however  of  (^nido  that  the  fiystem  of  baryiog  pvdviaMg  will  ^bouofignat: 
bene^t'  td  my  expedition  which  will  have  to  return  by  the  same  route  ; 
such,  for  instance,  are  those  which  I  have  denominated  the  Eastern  and 
Western  expeditions :  unless  the  route  of  the  latter  be  changed,  to  prooeed 
from  West  to  'East  as  fiir  as  the  Copper  Mine ;  in  that  case  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  so  burying.  ,  If,  however,  Captain  Franklin's  expedition 
should  determine  on  the  opposite  route,  t.  e.  down  Mackenzie's  River  akng 
the  Frozen  S^'a  coast  to  Icy  Cape,  Kottebue's  Souiid,  and  lastly  dcross  die 
country  to  thie  Great  Slave  Lake,  I  fear  the  task  wil  not  only  be  jiifficnlt, 
laborious,  and  tedious,  but  liable  to  greater  privations  and  dangers  than 
ban  be  necessary.  The  journey  to  the  source  of  Mackenzie's  jRiver  is 
of  itself  4ifR<mlt|  and  what  danger  may  not  be  a{>prehended  ^m  the 
ii^bitants  of  Kotzebue's  Sound,  at  a  visit  eo  uneitpected,  uide^  9L4Sp  ^ 
be  sent  U^  tjbat  plao^  to  ])r€jMre  the  natives,  as  wdl  as  render  every 
Bssistanee  ^ossibie  ?  Ih  m$  ease,  bowever,  it  weire  better  to  s<krt  from 
the  Westwcurdi  either  in  c4noes,*x>t  with  rein-deer,  ot  both.  ThelBasterly 
icurrent  would,  gready  a^t  the  ibnner«  The  distance  that  j Captain 
Franklin  wil  have  to  traK^el,  should  die  present  pflan  be  peryjrered  in, 
will  not  fall  short  of  faur^  tkousarid  mifes^  »while  Ui|s  whole  distince  be- 
tween ley  C]|pe  and  RepUlM.Bay  does  qrot  exceed  1800  miles.  (Starting 
from  Icy  Cape,  no  difficultly  caltexist  about  an  expedition  reachingj  the  one, 
if  it  is  supposed  possible  to  accomplish  "die  other ;  and  if  die  boundaiies 
of  Arcdc  America  be  the  only  object  of  such  expedidont,  then  is  a  Centre 
expedition  useless.  Captain  Lyon  from  the  East,  and  Ci^tain  Franklin 
from  the  West,  will  be  found  quite  qualified  to  perform  the  duty  in 
one  year.  •    ■■   ■ 
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th^|iieHfcmeeoiianiinii9«)pMt€sri)pb^^  . 

being  gitedfiedi  >  If,  toy  k  te  tet  imprtobiibfe 

forfnurd  and  idspriv0(tta>of  tbal^cmdjt.frtiifb  ongbt  «loi|Q.HO)  }hil0iig.to<< 
thei£arBlinMrkikn0eQiittU7  bribe  vwidd^^ia  ooiuiirf  .w^iili  •bt>QlA>be*AO  < 
jealdn8of:JMr.Bavdi'ttccuideO€yjito)hlinUy^  toid^ie»fi|if. 

diak  iirbidi.die<  htid  nol  previouftly  execiMed.  *  .Tboreiare>ji^¥eir«i  cdmn  > 
petkcxB-  for '  like; >faonour  oi  ^rwtimmrigBtia^  Ameoedf).  tbfir'>«KertM>fM^  / 
should  not  be  too  much  contcnqkfdvr  The  lvH)'la4lifio)iuri:Stsp^tioii9»i  , 
sentibyilheiBiikiiaQ.gbTctnmfH^  hftvtt  done'miiol%And'tbai|>mwch>uiidct^ 
vecy'dMdlnaQtagQQiw^oitiiMaimes.    Qn  the;]ir«  W«/C0B#('fiMf.4iBM>iem/' 
th«  Aii«lio£iipeSition  Undel:  G^pf^  VMiUioff  pMAed  it9.tW/N<^wad^ . 

AntaaeofkiietjMdilioRjiidkvCaiHai^^  th9  ^ipc^r.- 

of  4lrefglnU'in!a.-fii*crjitykf  and  in  a  hi^r  latitude*  ihaia  fiie  iimnoKtid'  . 
Cof)ku-  i(If  dvrnafi^inw;  altell^^  are  to  be  confined  to  one  dir/eetieik 
an^itl^Mt/klisectioB  vrtdiin  » tract  frow  East te  Weat,-*-tlien.l  tbink«f  milf 
so  do  ihowmirtdaj  that  adt  only  will  other  nations  cireiiinna?ligate  Ame-^  * 
rica>bctfbce  ns»  but  we  Mil  not  eiroiuiiaavagate  it  at  alL    ' 

Tkm  paitsinMnyin  Uiaiti&g  tlie  number  of  expeditioney  this  oonataneyi  < 
of  perseverance  in  only  one  line  of  direction,  and  the  generei  WMkl  of 
that  eali^pidsingt  spirit  which  dMtiaguished  our  connnercial  ancestiH^; 
indnoeme.  tocsdl  npdathe  spaoulators  of  the  day  to  save  us  the.binnih 
liatingistigiibii  wh^eh  wiUliie  caet:upon  ouf  maritiaie  reputation^  abonU . 
otbess'sitoceed  Jn  deing  "tliiil;  yrbich  we  are  barely  aitemfting^.       .     .  // .. 

;   I'l  ('*'  ••"r**  -      ii"    /.         I  .    '  ,  .  .    '•     ,  .   ^  !/••  Q«     I  .. , 

l>Irt;     ■••»:••".'  \     '     ■     \i  ''  .  '•     '  '•     •  ,  .!     •  I  ,  '•-[•-' 

Uj  »"i  .  •:  n*        «  ""  '       •  J     •  ■      •         '       '  I  ■  ,..-/' 

D«Mi'  /'  •  1  '"'•     "  I  *)   "i    !  •  .      ■.  '         •  •  •  .    •  ■    0>    *'      '^    'l'       f 

.«,'•'■       I,        :  -ft'.  .  ..'•;. 
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'>-il»VI«M   OF  'THli<  aBLM. 

'<  I  b^gpBJ^  bo  Biooke  tba^  tl^  trere  a  parcel  of.iuui^inen."'*-^AJ¥>ff^N. 

Witdbte  b'efheen  «t  R&ris  iftiftetfi^^  kticm  ito€Hif»^/*'8«ys  the 
difL  dbngr  aiid  iiccO^ding  to  tike  MhM  ^MMi^Hcy  fltf  Rtftf  iewiciiMle,  dttt 
T^bdB  e^ei^beeti  at  YetsaiHe^,  miist  lieedift  ktadW  tte  esthMhtf  «f  fc 
£dilii^,  dl6ti^  hf  inftjr  liot  be  6f  ^  ftanv^  «nSV«t^F  tK^lMrieiiy  t«y 
visitants,  that,  during' th^  pefSed  of  Ycft^oltMioiiitry  tivfdnei^,  tttf 
smd  Yraifdiottte  ^tetiof  WM  not  only  «6tt<rartM'  jhto  ft  juMMfe  t 
Hei^'lnxi' foiir  6frtBhclh  btiiig  fttf8(»eete!d  ofKMiilg  i>(^a1'^Mifte 
etlgr^veti  ttV^oti  iff/eh^  smff^e,  and  absdluMjr  6Mvkt«d  tf^'Be^  wMdi 
It  a>ndider2rt)I^  sura  of  rttdnef,  w^rft  ^ittount^  from*  tfteti^w^;'  ix^  tte 
^e^e  di^ay"  of  6l!  good  CathoKcd  and  sin<dei^  ildttlirer^  bf^"*  tHWB* IkA 
ttl^jth^/    Tlifc  tt^  th^  w^re  Aftft,  aTbat  Mdl;^  dMk€tttti^^  W^kM 
<)f  tln^  c6TU{>aiiion8  with  wboM  tbey  hdd  «o  often  r«ti|f  \h^  .fiiCirj  tBwumi 
of  gf Stress;  continued,  und^  tife  pkhxn  feign  of  Nft^f^on^  tb'iikvltar  iW 
gbodfofks  of  Ae  QtfdfftVlr  cfi(  9f.  Latritrto  eoMe  to^elM^oir  Wte^te 
Buried,  otidT  the  happy  period  of  ihe  ^edtbratiaw,  i»ften  rl'  %«&tte'4^ 
tinctly  audible  to  all  thos^  #ho  had  Whhtingtoniarv  eaxff,  ttuMT  Um^ 
citHea  aTdrtid  wit!^  theit  iroii  tongws^  for  the  coMf^effbil  ^  tl«r  reitev- 
tion  hi  thb  btilfVy,  b;^  ^ocuring  substifutes  foi*  ffieif  f(M"deilMVni«ft'«^ 
terd,  .  To  this  mtt^ing  appeal  the  faithliil  were  not  slow  tit  tfiply/tifc 
dbffy.a^  the  viear  general,  (he  gtaM  yktr,  the  eaooiis,  dMHiCiti^' mA 
Tei'g^fs,  w^e  all  supremely  scandklii^,  ('Waritem^  i(5()^0Mib«i«'i«Kif^ 
that  they  shouM  hare  only  turo  b^^  in  ^icfite  eterriite,  t^e*  the -110^^ 
bourSng  church  of  Notre  Dame  possessed  its  full  complement,     ^knild 
the  want  have  been  supplied  from  their  own  funds,  I  verily  believe 
diere  would  have  been  no  hesitation  in  appropriating  them  to  so  pathe- 
tic a  claim ;  but  as  they  were  only  rich  in  good  works,  fine  garments, 
and  sounding  titles,   it  was  resolved  that  a  subscription  shevld  be 
opened  for  the  purpose,  that  the  Ctn*e  should  address  a  circular  letter  to  his 
parishioners  announcing  the  fact,  and  that  the  Scntrs  de  Charitr,  worthy 
nuns  so  called,  and  who  are  always  foremost  in  every  work  of  pious 
charity,  should  go  round  pour  fairt  la  Quite.     In  his  printed  misstve 
the  Cur6  began  by  noticing,'  in  a  bantering  strain,  the  obviitafl  tone  of 
lamentation  and  ululation  lately  assumed  by  the  two  siaterless  Bella ;-  pro- 
ceeded to  ihculcate,  witib  more  solemtuty,  the  imperative  duty  of  resltfriiig 
the  defident  appurtenances  of  the  church ;  but  Oouthed  his  wliole  letter 
in  that  character  of  familiar  good^^humour  and  even  gaiety  which  ac- 
companies all  their  religious  exercises,  and  fbrms  so  striking  a  contraat 
to  the  Austerity,  gloom,  and  mortiflcation  of  English  observancea.     In 
their  black  flannel  dresses  with  white  stomachers,  white  cIo}h  caps  wiUi 
long  lappets,  and  belt*  round  their  waists  supporting  rosavieey  cruci- 
fixes, bunches  of  keys,  rdics,  lucky  half-pence  with  hcdes  in  them,  and 
other  trumpery,  the  Sistefs  of  Charity  went  their  rounds,  collecting' with 
such  unexampled  success,  that  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  Freneli, 
(who,  however,  are  somewhatgiventoexaggeration,)  they  have  more  than 
once  extracted  ten  francs  from  a  sin^e  house,  which  did  notperfai^  eon- 
tain  more  than  a  dosen  respectable  famities.    Of  conrae  the  mass  of  the 
offerings  assumed  the  less  ambitiMM  ten  of  copper,  of  wiiieh  faumMe 
material  a  safHcicnt  quantity  was  coUected,  aflcr  a  long  and  tedious  de- 
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ky,  to  authorise  the  casting  of  the  bdls.  This  happy  coaamiiiiiadoii 
was  aaneaneed  to  the  subscnbers  by  a  little  paB^thlet  from  the  Gur^ 
infonniDg  them  tfast  thBibelk  weie  tO'.be.ODMidcratad-oii  the  6th  of  Ja* 
nuary  1824,  by  Montdgnenr  TEv^ue  de  VeraaiUes,  and  nam^d  by  tha 
King  and  her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Ai^oBl^me^^^rediting  the 
inseriptioa  j;mMmieaGh.belL— giving  if  short  essay  upon. the  .^irit  id. the 
seremanyind  the  prayers^  and  com^uding.with  the  following  sigiuii- 
eani  passages — '*  On  neiniera  point  les  chaises  nt  les banquettes ;  mais 
je  ferai  moirnii^me  la  qakte^  pour  achever  de  payer*  s'il  est  possible.  If 
wHy^4^'**  des  doches.et  les  fiais  de  la  cerimonie  du  )our." 

Fov  fear  .of  commitdng  any  mistake  in  so  important  a  ^natter  as  the 
inscrintionii,  1  shall  give  the  exact  words  of  the  original,  merely  premi* 
sing. that  they  were  the. same  Atfon  eaeh  bell,  varying  only  as  to  the 
name  and  the  order  of  auccession«-T*'*  Je  auis  la  w^miibrip  de  quatre 
SoBujrs,  qui  ont  et6  offertes  k  Diea  par  le  Cleig^y  k  ViUe  et  les  Paroia- 
siens  de  Saint  Louis*  J*ai  et6  b^te  par  Monseiffoeur  Louis  Charrier 
de  laAoc^e,  Evi^que  de  Versailles,  et  nomm^  ALkaix  par.Sa  Maiest^ 
Louja  X VIIL,  Boi  de  France  et  de  Navarre,  et  par  S.  A.  R.  Mpnflmp 
(Mane  Th£r^  Charlotte,)  Fille  de  Louis  XVL  Duchsase  d'Ai^u- 
Itme.;  M.  Le  Bonhomme  6tant  Cure  de  TEgiise  Saint  Louis  de  Y&t^ 
saiUeivyicaire  G^..du  Dioc^;  M.  Ijagrole  Grand-Vicaire,  President 
de  la  Fabriqpe ;  MM.  Vaquicr,  Tardy,  Pieot,  Chauvet,  Ghanoiaes  et 
AdrainistKatenra;  M.  le  Baron  des  Toudies,  Pr^t,  M.  le  M^arqiuis  de 
la  Loude,  MtuteJ*  . 

.After  informing  us  that  the  seo^nd is  named  Anatok,  the  third  Mar* 
tkj.and  the  finirth  Zoe^the  manual  proceeds  to  expound  thattbet]!httrch 
being  in  the  hslait  of  consecrating  every  thing  dedicated  to  the  si^rvice  af 
the  Lord,  ^suoh  as  the  ground  upon  which  the  temples  ase  built,  the 
boildiags  themselves,  the  vases,  .crosses,  altass,  ornaments,  images,  and 
evea.the  earth  ^destined  to  receive  our  bodies,  it  is  perfeody  r.onsi/Mynt> 
that  tb^.bi^a  inteoaded  to  ooitrikite  .to  the  same  end  should  jeeceive4ia 
iqi^apiate, benediction.  All  those  who  on  account  x)f  the, rarity  land 
nmxe  unposipg  grandeur  of  this  .osBemonial,  might  be  tempted  to^abandon 
themsel;^^  to  it  in  a  spirit  of  mere  dissipation  and  curiosity,  ace  imvit^d 
to  peruse  the /I^rtin  ntnal  of  M.  *De  .Juign6,  page  414.  de  JBenediction^ 
Cwofanairiim^rbnt  I.havo  not  been  ahk  to  ascertain  th^ta  sipglaj^^^* 
vidual  ayaSed  lums^  of-  this  oeurteous  invitation,  aldiougiji  ^Y^tS^  soul 
in., the  Ghurf:h- appeased  lo  be  dearly  in  the  predicament  ^ndwateA 
Having, disserted. very  kameciy  upon  the  spiiitual  and  nysiicnieaninff 
of  these  .aonoiyHis  appendages  of  the  chnrcfa,  which  were  subst^ted  fiir 
Ae^silwr  trmapeto  mentioned  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Kun»- 
haiS|.(w]^icb.lMins  tba£rst  ksson  read  hy  the  aubdeaooa  in.the.cer^ 
Mony,)lherwnrdiy  CuEi^  insists  that  althoiigh  waters  x>iV  and  the'JioIy 
skii8int.be..aBi]de9nd  upon  the  oGeasian,.it  is  nqt  a  sterament,  butta 
sin^pk  Jbanediation  or  dedioatkn*  the  names. of  aainla.beio^  engtasrf^ 
i^ion  the  new  offeriii^  in  oader  that  we  may.d[)taifi  their  loleBce^yitm 
(sm  as-  evecy  time  that  we  ireqiiHit  the  hmise  of  prayer  io.obedipn(9^4o 
Iba  sommpne.  ^f  their,  metallic  nanaesakes.  A  bunit  of  f kyahyrtdniaog 
Aetbelkand  all  their  ssocuties  out  of  the. expositor's  hesd^  he  iifxtjetxt 
ckim»,r^".Jt  isdelightfiil  to  see  one  of  the  h«rs  of -the  throne  and.of  the 
mtnes  of. Saint  Louis,  greater  p^sh^by  hjapatianise  And^TWgWion  in 
nasfortune  than  by  the  glory  and  splendour  of  his  crown,— *to  see  the 
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tftri^ei^of  t)te'M«rty^Wbg;'tlii^'i^  ^Tilicf'^Kyd  of  aiB«6iit)ii  of  Ate 

R^i^rtihg' td'tBe  four irdttH<^giif^<biit^rs,  vi^ ikf^& ^^iidoaed^doSCb 


Whidi'iv^  'oulrseiVes  rmblB^  ii>  b^tnin^  to  srfeW'{h^'Mp 
whieh  ^hey  ^^anoiiited  as  typical  of  the  frttitfi^^^  drtd  &<^p^^  of 
grace  confetre^  tipon  tid  inthe  sacraments ;  'aiid'*t}ie'  Wi^'  of  the  '(^'oss 
tnade  tipon  thdhr  surface  as  a  reMimsbence  of  otir'oWiri^imlla)!^  coiiaidera- 
eioti.  The  kcense' scattered  mside  ^e  bell  repe^ents  lihp'^ddodiittr 
t^leh-  a  Ghmtian  ought  to  spread  around  hini  by  liis  virtue^  ;  'it^  di|fe* 
retift  ehkiies'  and  mpdalations  should  extite  in  tis^  an  ea^l'ne^t  delit'i^  to 
hear  theihbly  airs  and  divine  canticles  of  iheheaVe^y'Zion  /i^/fln^y, 
nvheti  its  slotr  and  measured  toll  announces  to  u^  the  death  ^'ii'fplfow- 
erteature^  we  ^ould  recollect  that  to-morro«y  perhaps  jhe^  s^inesoan^ 
liday  intimate  that  we  have  disappeared  from  the  face  cif^ the  ^dsib,  aud 
are  expecting  mercy  through  the  prayers  and  suffhigei('of '4ie  tiretlirai 
we  ^ate'  left  behind  us.  The  little  address  concludes  with  ^e  Ordpr  if 
the  psalms  to  be  chanted  at  the  ceremony*,  and  Announces 'Aat  the 
beater  will  be  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  enclosed  pan  bf  the'ddii^db.' 

'  With  wha^vcr  earnestness  the  previous  portions 'of  this '^i^brtalilqii 
Were  perpended  by  the  good  folks  of  Versailles,  the  tatter  notificatioi^ 
fiiiled  not  to  excite  a  deep  and  lively  impression.  'Happy,  were  A^ 
who  had  subscribed,  for  to  them  the  pamphlet  was  duly  t'raiisntitted  J  aha 
keen  wte  ih^  mortification  of  those  who  had  hitherto  hugged  themselves 
upon  dteir  cleverness  in  making  a  point  of  being  absent  whenever  th^ 
dtinmng 'Sisters  of  dhanty  had  gone  round  with  3ie  book  of  bonMbii« 
tbns.  They  thought  it  was  merely  for  the  service  of  ^lye  chitrQh';  &^ 
^ey  been  aware  it  was  for  an  admission  to  a  ceremony,  fiietr  dbnatR^ 
would  not  have  been  withheld,  for  they  hated  shatbi^ess  as'tiiiidH'^tu 
other  people.  It  became  soon  rumoured,  however,  that  tidceti  wOidd 
8t9l  ht  grren  to  new  subscribers  at  the  rate  of  a  ft^c  for  ekch  person: 
ihe  iermt^fwere  deemed  high,  but,  as  it  was'recdfectM  that  the  spe^cad^ 
was 'Of  rare  o6cun^ence,  the  oiFerings  of  the  fkithful  continued  toiirop  hi 
up  to  the  very  morning  of  performance.  At  th^  tnotnent  when  the 
writer  was  ihonnting  the  cathedrd  stq>s,  M.  de  Vbrasequ^s,  thegoVeMbr 
of  the  ch&teau,  who  with  his  lady  were  to  be  proxies  fbr  th^  ^^^  sn^ 
Ae  Duchess  d'Angoul^e,  arrived  in  one  of  the  ro]^  parrmges,  (k- 
evyrted  by  the  mounted  (Gendarmerie  d'EUte,  in  theii^  blui^'  ji^fefii  Mlh 
lir<Md  crimson  ^u^tigs,  yellow  helts,  pantaloons,  hn&  ^loves^  jiii^^Sidtd^ 
and  enormous  cocked  hats  edged  wvth  gbld'lac^.  |'o])6imii|&[[%i' ^ 
siiite  of thisaugust  personage^  with hi^ ac&hjssipnMtil^A in^lf Uddi^tie 
was  not  a  little  stirprised  when  the  t?^de  9^kticyhde 'kti);^^'^^^ 
gates  inft^rmrt  Mm  that  h?  bould  only  enter  ftfe  churdfi  W  MfSi^eii 
frim  the  Ct^st, ' whSclT  aiAer  'a  Htde  exphuiation  h^  fbWA 'td' hi'  d§'  l^b^ 
of  one  bf  the  side^dtoiKirs  upon  which  his  b6ok  was  UHeted'.'''  Ft^tf  lii}^ 
nutes  shouldering  enaMthgfrimto  penetrate  "to  the  proper  entr^^'TO'Waiii 
admitted  into  the  huilding,  the  s/^abious  cross  ailte  of  which  wcfr^  hi^ 


•  The  SOth,  53d,  56th,  66th,  69(h;'85(h,  145th,  l46th,  U8th,  2dth.  '  For  (fa'f 
conMcration,  Pi.  7fl^^Sttmon  ibid  priyertirota  St.  take,  chap.  10. 
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a  moet  nonj,  xhxeBiXtme,  ^  w)^  ^jp^wwioe*  The ;  «pp^^^  n^^r^ 
ra^ed  in.  cliair^  upon  tbe.paiFeiQentv,ii«^vgig.ii  p»sMigt  in  th^inid^k^HP 
and  doivQ  which  were  perpetwny^pwing.pyief^s,.  j;;hoiiftfir8,  jb^^a^l^ 
and  verger 9  of  eviu*^  delicnptKv^ ;  V  Peel'd^  ,patch'd»f ^od  .pieba]4,  Jin^^'v 
wooUey  brothers,"  intermixed  with  Garden  ,d^  Cc/rp  loi^P^;  r^upd  the 
arn^  with  a  piifiiusion  of  silver  cord, Jk^'^  FW^  ^^  thi^,MrQ^,w)^\y^ 
ahonlder-W;^  ^ing  down  to  their  ivTi§to».  aipd^Uie  &r.^ei|fi^^]f{^;^ 
of  the  Naiionial  ,Ouard,  who  w^e  on  duty  with  fixpdhaypift^t/v;giyipg  >|Jbe 
word  of  couwiand,,  ajad  .rattling  their,  nuiaqueta  a^  w^cg^Wfl^ly  ^  if 
standii^  ateaaeupon  the  Place  d'Annea.  ,  At-than^^tji;^  of  .the  cjp^fi 
ai]^&  was  a  Wg^  elevaled  platfbrn),  carp^eted,  and.e|;,bihitin9  yay^ioua 
littl^  thrpnef^.fpr  tjje  ^oayor,  the  prefects  and  all.thwcpb^curedfgni^aa 
of  ia,.^iiMry  jtow^i,  who.  endeavour  to.. obtain  by  il>eir  ^^If-impprt^nc^ 
some  <;on^n8ation  fi)r.the  insignificance  of  tlieir.ofi}ceai(ax^,infrQut>^ 
twQ^eyaf.^4  oi:imaon.  a^iQr.Qhm3»  were  seen  the  repreaent^ive»ff>f  th^ 
illustrious  godfather  and  godmother,  suggesting,  from  the  awJKfir^y 
(T)y«Ul|)Pay)^tbe  gC(rgeous;ues9  of  their  apparel,  and  the  royal  afs»pcia- 
tionjt.tJiat  tKey,i^'ght  pmdventurebe  some  gilt  king  andquee^  ac^identr 
aOy  tr^i^pW^^ted.frpm  a  huge  English  twelftli<ake.  «      •.  <] 

In  jthe  /centre  of  thi^  plat^rm,  under  a  baldaquin  or  squa^  canopy  of 

frriifi&on  ailji^  edg^  with  broad  gold  fringe,  and  aurmounted.vf^th.pliiines 

of  patricljL  fealJ^qiB*  were  suspended  the  great  objects  of  imri^ity--7d)e 

four  Slaters,  whpse  sinnptuous  and-  tasteful  dress,  justified  thei  wpiiia:  of 

OvidTT-*'  I^^^^i^^^^  una,  nee  divena  tamen,  qnalem  i^Qet,.fig^e,»m^ 

rum/'    A  Parisian  milliner  had  been  summoned  for  tlieir  .eq^ip^t/^n^.^t^ 

t}M^  great,  ac^ndal  of  the  Veraaillian  si&terhood,  who,  maia^ainiqg  tii^ix 

cpn^pcft^ncy  to  adorn  bellea  of  flesh  and  blood,  could  notundersMmd 

Y^by  thoj^  of  metal  should  be  deemed  beyond  the  res^archea  of  then 

art*     Muxjf  as  the  eldest,  was  the  most  aplendidly  attired,  wearing  .a 

superb  petticpat  of  embroidered  gold  brocade,  over  another  of  rlitv^ 

tias^e»  festponed  at  the  bottom*  ai^  fastened  with  whiite  satia^^psett^ 

so  as.  to  exhibit  the  end  of  the  clapper,  like  a  &iry  foot,  peeping  pv^t  fce? 

neath,     Anatpl^t  Martin«  and  Zoe,  were  arrayed  alil^e*  jn.|]&inrgqld 

brojcade  ovei:  a  silver  iisaue;  and  the  whole  four  displayed  m^^^^^^A 

of.huTuanity  in  theijc  appearance  than  certain  hopped  JDpwager^  .wl^p 

may  be  seen  sidelij^g,  tbrongb  the  rooms  at  St.  James'aon.aQQurt^da^* 

llie  aol^imji^tip^fbegan  with  a  Latin  hymn  to  the  beantiful  air  of.'f,!^;^ 

Siiisaesse  au  bord  ^u  Lac ;"  for.  the  Catholics^  like  ^ow^d  HiU>  9^e  np 

reason  why  the d^vjl, afipmld  have  all  the  good, tunes ;  and.no^  pf  th^ 

cu8tQ|n^.  snl^^pi^a  obiae^ved  in  the  grand  c^emanials  of  tne  chpxch 

were.pinuted^^^  ^every .  variety  of  co^ 

tum^^.enaeiei  ^^j ^.]^t?i?al  njupui^e^y  i  lit^e.^^ells.  w^jre  rung,  IM^e 

bpy^  j8Qa^^eain(;pn^Jijttlei  4»^ae^,of  fi^piipg.ff^in^^^  cai^ 

ried  tp-  and  f^p,  w  WU  ^  i^ ,  paptiaed  were  .crpaa^  by,  tijie  pontiff,  and 

anointed,  wff^  .the .  Imile  \de$.  wjm^es^  if^ .  w0l  ^ .  w|ith  /th^ ,  ho\y  ,<;hrism, 

until  th^  tin^afrriyed  for  the  aponsora  to  tdy^ their .ai^wers,  whf^n  ^ 

expedient  was  adopted  which,  considering  t£je  responsibility  thej,  might 

have  otherwise  ineurred,  does  infinite  cre^t  to  the  prndenpe  of  those 

sugust  and  bedizened  personages.     A  white  satiii  ribbon  being  passed 

from  the  iron- tongue  of  each,  bell  to  the  bands  of  the  sponsors,  they  gave 

a  smart  puU  every  time  a,  response  w^  .i;equire(U  and  thps  madi^.the 
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•isleiv  aatwer  for  thcniBehres.  Mary,  AuMuAe,  Mid  MartiBt 
their  »cqiiiMceiioe  by  a  vary  dktinct  and  aonoiious  toll,  but  Zoe^ 
yoiiDgeftt,  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  make  very  imper&et  attera|»ts  at 
eaatkm.  Some  said  it  was  mauvaise  konte^  odiera^  sumifle^  tiiat 
lisped,  a  third  attributed  it  to  timidity,  to  which  a  fourth  rejoiaed 
any  one  might  be  excused  a  little  alarm  who  was  oa  the  potnc  of 
hung  up  in  the  beifry :  but  it  was  presently  discovered  that  a  portknn  of 
the  silver  tissue  had  ioterveoed  between  the  clapper  and  the  side  of  the 
Ml;  which  impediment  being  removed,  Mademoiselle  Zoe  iaatantlj 
uttered  a  petulant  and  sharp  toll  as  if  anadous  to  shew  that  ehe  had  at 
mod  a  tongue  in  her  head  as  any  of  her  sisters.  Thriee  did  onch  de-> 
Uver  a  siasilar  response  to  as  many  interrogatories ;  and  if  aAer  dm 
public  and  solemn  pledge  made  before  the  pnndes  of  Majeety,  aod  ■ 
prasenoe  of  the  assembled  population  of  Versailles,  they  can  ewer  for- 
feit their  words  and  be  wanting  to  their  duty,  I  can  only  say  that  they 
must  have  more  brass  in  their  composition  than  even  the  mamifacfrer 
faiflMelf  is  probably  aware  of. 

A  sermon  followed,  in  which  the  metallic  si^teiiiood  were.Mpoatro- 
phisMd,  exhorted,  and  dehorted,  to  all  which  they  submitted  with  be- 
coming resignation,  exeq>t  for  a  single  moment,  when  Analole,  in  the 
midst  of  a  most  pathetic  appeal,  sent  forth  a  sudden  and  dissonant  dash. 
As  strenuous  endeavours  are  now  making  to  bring  miracles  into  vogue, 
this  occurrence  was  at  first  hailed  as  a  supematurid  manifastation,  but  a 
moment's  enquiry  ascertained  that  it  was  attributable  to  the  gigantic  8wiss 
Beadle,  who  had  accidentally  entangled  his  foot  in  the  satin  ribbon*  and 
jerked  out  of  Anatole's  iron  jaws  that  alarming  yell.  As  for  as  the 
writer's  observation  extended,  he  verily  believes  that  the  congregatien 
would  have  been  deeply  edified  by  the  discourse,  could  they  have  only 
determined  whether  Madame  de  Veracques'  veil  and  laf^pels  were  vrak 
denteUe  de  Malitus^  ou  de  Bruxelie* ;  and  he  is  the  more  inclined  to  tins 
opinion,  because  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  when  the  whole  as- 
semblage were  allowed  to  mount  the  platform  and  walk  round  the  bells, 
there  was  not  one  who  did  not  appear  to  be  profoundly  penetrated  with 
the  solemnity  of  the  brocade,  and  suitably  affected  by  the  awfolnees  of 
the  white  satin  rosettes.  H. 


SLEEP. 

It  chanced,  that  in  a  certain  solitude 
Whefcio  it  was  my  fortune  to  sojourn. 
Sleep  overtook  me  in  my  wandering. 
And  at  his  powerful  bidding  1  did  pause 
To  commune  with  him  after  his  own  fashion. 
In  accents  more  of  kindness  than  command. 
He  bade  me  yield  myself  upto  his  sway  ; 
^  And  I  did  yield  myself:  whereat  he  laid 
His  hand  upon  my  head,  as  if  in  token 
That  he  haa  power  above  me  for  a  season. 
That  touch  did,  as  it  were,  destroy  the  life 
Which  I  held  heretofore,  and  in  iis  stead 
Another  and  a  stranger  being  came  ; 
And  I  did  pass  from  out  the  visible  world 
Into  the  shadowy  and  silent  realm 
Peopled  with  phantom  forms  and  ruled  by  Sleep. 


Sleep, 

.  *TIs  s&Id  thai  SUep  is  awful — he  is  so ; 
•    He  comes  upon  us,  like  the  shade  of  Death, 
Darkly,  and  silently,  and  for  a  season 
He  holds  the  power  which  Death  will  hold  for  ever. 
His  still  commands  come  forth  without  a  voice. 
Bat  all  things  bow  to  their  omnipotence, 
And-aink  into  the  ailence  which  he  loves. ^ 
And  then  come  shadowy  forms,  which  are  not  IUIq, 
But  fashion'd  as  in  mocKery  of  life. 
And  hold  a  mirror  to  our  sleeping  sight. 
And  whisper  marvels  in  our  sleepmg  ears ; 
And  strange  and  fitful  knowledge  comes  upon  us 
"In  this  our  living  death — as  if  tne  grave 
Had  yieftded  up  its  secrets  for  our  use. 
Making  the  past,  die  preaent^-^things  forbidden,— 
Vengeanct,— and  ghaatly  sins,— and  guilty  hopes 
That  dwell  within  the  bosom  of  the  night. 
Do  clothe  themselves  in  grisly  shapes,  and  come 
And  b^eep  their  watch  beside  the  couch  of  Sleep, 
And  mtittef  their  dark  counsel  to  the  heart. 

What  things  befel  me  in  the  fearful  realm 
Of  which  I  spake,  I  will' essay  to  tell. 
Darkly,  and  indistinctly,  as  they  came. 
I  seem'd  as  seated  in  a  lonely  bark 
That  sluraber'd  on  the  bosom  of  a  sea 
Boundless  and  solitajry^-not  a  wave 
Rippled  its  dusky  waters— -not  a  sound 
'  Broke  the  stern  silence  of  its  deep  repose. 
•I  gazed  around  the  far  horizon's  sweep. 
The  circle  of  that  strange  and  fearfiil  mirror ; 
But  nothing  might  I  see  save  sea  and  sky. 
That  OMt  and -mingled  in  their  solitude. 
Oh  1  how  I  long'd  once  more  to  hear  the  roar 
Of  the  dark  surges,  leaping  into  life 
At  the  hoarse  tempest's  bidding— ^and  the  cry, 
^  The  clangor  of  the  winged  wanderers 
That  dwell  amid  the  cliffs  of  mine  own  home, 
And  make  the  storm  their  pastime,-*-it  is  fearful — 
Fearful  and  beautiful  to  watch  the  strife 
Of  winds  and  waters,  warring  in  their  fury. 
To  see  the  exulting  billows,  now  they  spring 
To  grapple  with  their  viewless  enemy ; 
— And  Ganger  is  forgotten  in  delight. 
And  the  rapt  mind  drinks  deep  of  awful  joy 
To  think  how  it  can  view  such  strife  and  live. 
But  the  strange  stillness  of  that  silent  sea^ 
And  dark,  v^t  cloudless  sky,  smote  on  my  heart. 
And  weigh  d  my  spirit  down  with  nameless  fears. 
And  weariness,  and  sad  unquiet  longings 
After,  I  cared  not  what«— so  it  were  chaxige. 

How  long  this  stale  did  last  I  cannot  tell. 
But  ages  seemM  as  though  they  roll'd  away 
Without  a  change,  and  earthly  hopes, — and  fears, — 
'     And  thoughts,  and  passions,  died  within  my  mind 
As  through  old  age,  and  lack  of  nourishment. 
Leaving  it  tenantless, — ^'ttll  it  became 
As  still,  and  dark^  and  cloudless  as  the  life 
(If  life  it  might  be  call'd)  wherein  1  dwelt 
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At  length  there  came  a  change,  aod  fitfully. 

As  though  they  had  been  borne  upon  the  wind. 

Came  voices  sounding  in  mine  ears — ^their  tones 

Resembled  not  the  accents  qfthe  earth. 

But,  tuned  in  strange  and  solemn  cadences. 

Full  of  command — ^yet  melancholy,  seemed 

As  if  they  chaunted  forth  the  awful  bidding 

Of  some  immutable  and  fearful  power 

Before  which  all  things  bow*d.    Straightway  the  sun. 

As  though  it  had  been  traced  upon  a  cloud. 

Grew  indistinct  and  wavering,  fading  slowly 

Till  utter  darkness  did  envelope  me, 

Blind  and  without  a  star  3  and  then  the  chaunt 

Of  the  unearthly  voices  died  away. 

And  all  grew  still  asain.    For  very  awe 

I  held  my  breath.    Darkness  and  silence  seem'd 

As  though  they  had  enfolded  each  the  other 

In  an  eternal  clasp }  it  seem'd  as  though 

The  infinite  Creation  had  expired. 

And  blind  immortal  Chaos  had  resumed 

The  voiceless  empire  of  the  desolate  realms 

Of  motionless  and  everlasting  space. 

•—Oh  what  a  fearful  thought,  to  be  alone 

In  dark  infinity— to  see  the  death 

Of  life  itself — to  dwell  within  the  grave 

That  held  the  universe— and  yet  to  live  ! 

Again  there  came  a  change*  and  to  mine  ear. 
Low-breathed  and  deep,  and  floating  from  afar 
Came  the  omnipotent  tones  of  whicn  1  spake. 
In  their  unutterable  harmony, 
Like  all  sweet  music  melted  into  one. 
Rapt  in  an  ecstasy  of  fear  and  wonder 
i  drank  the  awful  accents,  as  they  rose 
With  overpowerinff  swell.    Swift  as  a  flash 
Of  lightning,  or  ofthought,  the  darkness  fled. 
And  all  grew  light. Oh  what  ineffitble  light  I 

Abyss  of  thought. 
What  have  you  in  yoar  depths  that  may  embody 
The  rapture  of  that  moment,  and  the  glory, 
The  unutterable  glory  of  the  light 
That  sprang  to  life  before  the  thrilling  tones 
AikI  awful  music  of  that  voice  of  Power  1 
I  have  beheld  the  majes^  of  Night 
Brisht  with  its  coontiess  stars—^like  seraphim 
Before  ihe  throne  of  the  Omnipotent. 
I  have  beheld  the  mild  and  vii^n  Moon, 
Her  sweet  fece  shaded  with  a  silvery  cloud 
That  veilM  her  beauty,  but  obscured  it  not. 
Making  its  light  more  tender.    1  have  seen 
The  morning  Sun  soar  upward  on  his  coarse 
Full  of  immortal  beauty;  like  a  god 
Exulting  in  his  strength,  bis  racfiant  locks 
Floating  upon  the  bosom  of  the  cloud. 
Whose  white  and  shadowy  embrace  did  dasp  him  ; 
And  darkness  shrank  before  his  look  of  joy ; 
And  all  things  waken'd  into  living  light  $ 
And  Nature^  self  did  cast  away  her  sleep 
To  smile  upon  that  sight  of  loireliness. 


Sleep.  4 1 1 

— ^1  liave  beheld  the  lights,  that  in  the  North 

Do  leagde  themseWcs  in  glittering  files  together. 

Careering  through  the  sky  in  awful  pastimey 

As  if  in  mockery  of  mortal  pomp. 

With  spear,  and  shield,  ana  brand,  and  flaunting  pennoti, 

FashionM  of  fire ;  and  as  they  speed  along, 

The  awe-struck  watcher  fancies  he  can  trace 

The  shadowy  coursers  with  their  win^s  of  might. 

That  bear  the  dazslin^  warriors  on  their  path. 

— I  have  look'd  forih  into  the  night,  to  see 

The  leaders  of  the  fearful  race  that  dwell 

Within  the  bosom  of  the  thunder-cloud, 

Cleavinj^  the  solid  darkness  of  their  prison. 

Like  spirits  of  destruction,  swift  to  slay ; 

And  light  is  in  their  eyes,  whose  glance  is  death  ; 

And  speed  is  in  their  feet,^-the  speed  of  thought. 

And  ruin  and  oblivion  in  their  bands. 

And  in  their  hearts  no  pity.    1  have  gazed 

Upon  their  terrible  brigntness,  'till  1  lost 

All  sense  of  danger  in  their  awful  beauty. 

—But  oh  1  the  unimaginable  splendor 

Of  that  immortal  light,  that,  like  a  flood 

Of  living  radiance,  burst  upon  my  sisht.— 

Myriads  of  forms  of  most  unearthly  beauty 

Floated  upon  the  calm  and  vocal  air. 

Whose  very  breath  was  music — silvery  sweet. 

— I  felt  as  if  all  individual  feeling 

And  separate  existence  were  absorb'd 

In  the  eternal  loveliness  around  me. 

The  life  of  light  of  which  1  seem'd  a  part. 

With  deep  delight  1  gaced  upon  the  race 

Of  which  I  spake— the  dwellers  in  that  sphere ; 

And  soon  my  watchful  eye  did  rest  on  One. 

Oh !  how  surpassing,  even  amid  that  throng 

Of  deathless  beauty  I — When  her  eye  met  mine. 

She  smiled  her  own  sweet  smile.    Oh  I  Memory, 

Is  she  not  treasured  in  my  heart  of  hearts ! 

Did  I  not  feel  that  well-remember'd  smile. 

Whose  beauty  might  not  sleep  within  the  grave. 

Sink  deep  into  my  soul  1  like  the  Ions  ray 

That  streams  into  the  darkness  of  a  dunffeon, 

Gladd'ning  the  wretched  with  the  light  ne  loves. 

Because  it  speaks  of  days  of  joy  gone  by. 

— Eternity  had  wrought  but  little  change ; 

Brighter  she  seem'd  than  when  she  dwelt  on  Earth ; 

But  ohl  not  fairer.    Parted  gracefully. 

Her  dark  hair  gave  to  view  her  ivory  brow. 

Serene  and  calm.    Still  had  her  eye  that  light 

Of  pure  intelligence  and  lof^y  thought, 

Tempered  with  maiden  soilness — ^grave,  yet  sweet. 

Prophetic  of  eternity  of  joy. 

-*I  did  essay  to  speak  ;  an  agony 
Came  fearfully  upon  me,  and  I  struggled 
As  for  my  life.    1  did  essav  to  speak 
At  first  in  vain      At  lengtn  my  voice  came  forth, 
And  mortal  grief  broke  in  upon  the  calm 
Of  that  immortal  dream.    Oh  1  misery  t 
Swift  as  the  dark  cloud  swallows  up  tne  lightning, 
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The  glorious  vision  vanish'd ;  an<l  the  gloom. 
The  tenfold  gloom  of  night  return'd  upon  me. 
Sleep  frown'd  a  withering  frown,  and  with  a  look 
That  smote  me  to  the  heart — a  look  of  wrath — 
UnForPd  his  shadowy  pinions  to  the  wind, 
And  soaring  upwards,— left  me. 


SPAS    AND    \VATER1NG-PLACES. 

Wb  have  put  to  scorn  the  surpassing  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  dim- 
sighted  beings  that  we  are ! — we  have  M^Adamized  our  turnpike  roads, 
and  encouraged  stage-coach  travelling  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  miles 
an  hour — we  have  improved  our  morab  or  our  police,  and  ccmtemp- 
tuously  set  at  nought  the  rosinantes  and  saddlebags  of  our  fore£ithers — 
we  have,  annihilated  the  brave  race  of  highwaymen,  who,  in  more  ancient 
(and  consequendy  better)  days,  kept  the  poetry  of  life  in  full  display; 
£br  now  robbers  and  beggars  on  the  roads,  those  stimulants  of  the  cou- 
rage and  eleemosynary  propensities  of  our  ancestors,  are  almost  extinct, 
and  will  soon  become  objects  of  grave  attraction  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries.     Thus  it  is  to  innovate  on  established  usages.    The  better 
sympathies  of  man  have  now  no  adequate  room  for  action ;  no  pathetic 
partings  now  occur  on  commencing  a  journey  from  York  to  London, 
knitting  closer  the  ties  of  social  affection  and  keeping  the  best  passions 
in  exercise.    The  member  of  parliament  in  Cumberland  or  Cornwall, 
instead  of  making  his  wiU  and  attending  divine  service  before  parting 
from  his  family  at  the  rookery  with  secret  forebodings,  or  mounting  bis 
horse  at  the  hall-door  and  proceeding  down  the  long  avenue  of  trees 
through  which  the  wind  whisdes  in  ominous  music,  (followed  by  the 
tearful  eyes  of  his  family  and  neighbours,  who  stand  gazing  till  he  is 
out  of  sight,  and  summing  up  the  perils  of  his  precarious  journey,)  now 
enters  a  post-chaise  or  a  mail-coach,  and  reaches  his  destination  in  die 
number  of  hours  which  it  had  occupied  his  predecessors  days.     How 
strange  that  these  times  are  still  envied !     Yet  such  is  the  nature  of  man, 
and  such  is  his  desire  for  that  which  is  out  of  his  reach,  whether  past  or 
to  come,  that  could  he  recall  them  again,  he  would  anxiously  and  fool- 
ishly desire  somediing  equally  beyond  his  power,  to  the  full  as  inconve- 
nient and  worthless  as  the  travelling  habits  of  his  forerunners.     These 
were  my  thoughts,  when,  with  a  small  portmanteau  in  my  hand,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  acoach-ofBce  in  Piccadilly,  undetermined,  until  I  came  in  sight 
of  it,  whether  I  should  go  to  Bath  or  Cheltenham. 


Morning  fail 


Came  forth  with  pilgrim  steps  in  amice  grey, 

and  the  busy  hum  of  London  was  beginning  to  stun  the  ear.  Finding 
the  Bath  coach  full,  I  booked  myself  for  Cheltenham,  and  in  five  minutes 
afterwards  was  fast  leaving  **  the  weu"  behind  me,  as  Cobbet  in  his  spleen 
has  nicknamed  the  metropolis.  O  that  my  grandsires  had  seen  me  bowling 
along  tlie  road  at  nine  miles  an  hour !  how  would  they  have  lifted  up  their 
eyes  in  astonishment,  and  have  called  upon  the  parish  parson  to  lecture 
me,  upon  my  return,  on  presumption  and  wicked  interference  with  old 
usages,  while  his  rosy  gills,   redolent  with  fat  ale,  would  have  been  dis- 
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tended  with  horror  at  my  ungracious  preference  for  the  new-fangled 
vehicle  of  conveyance ! 

It  would  he  difficult  to  give  a  reason  why  I  took  this  excursion.     I 
fear  it  is  too  true  that  restlessness  is  inwoven  in  the  temperament  of 

Englishmen  ;  for  wheite  are  they  not  to  be  found ^firom  Melville  Island 

to  South  Shetland,  from  Guiana  to  China,  and  from  China  to  Cape  Verd  ? 
But  surely  he  who  is  cooped  in  London  eleven  months  in  the  year,  may 
stand  excused  for  wishing  to  get  an  occasional  glance  at  thie  country^ 
that  he  may  keep  up  his  stock  of  ideas  respecting  it,  and  not  forget  how 
a  brown  moor,  a  wild  hedge,  or  a  green  wood,  looks.  To  the  native  Lon- 
doner, who  calls  a  day  spent  at  a  tavern  at  Margate,  or  Windsor,  enjoying 
the  country,  it  is  of  less  consequence :  bred  like  a  canary  bird  in  a  cagte, 
he  has  no  true  relish  but  for  his  prison.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case 
with  a  third  at  least  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  metropoUs,  who 
have  not  the  same  locality  of  parentage ;  and  it  is  precisely  my  own.  To 
me  the  country  within  ten  nules  of  London  never  looks  like  the  coun- 
try. We  are  perpetually  reminded  of  our  vicinity  to  the  great  metro- 
polis by  some  accident  or  other.  There  is  a  cockneyism  about  it, 
which  he  who  has  been  bred  a  hundred  miles  off,  is  sure  to  be  impressed 
with.  Its  richness  and  loveliness  have  an  artificial  air,  and  congregated 
man  encroaches  every  where  upon  Nature,  and  robs  her  of  her  wilder 
beauties.  The  Oxford  road,  after  passing  through  Bayswater,  is  the  most 
rural  in  character,  near  to  town  ;  and  die  fiirdier  we  proceed,  the  more 
it  increases  in  interest  At  Uxbridge  and  its  vicinity,  the  peUucid 
streams  of  water  flowing  undisturbed  through  the  meadows,  ofier  an 
additional  charm  to  the  eye,  after  the  brooks  whieh  flow  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  turbid  as  Fleet-ditch  or  the  Re- 
gent's canal.  About  Bulstrode,  the  road  winds  prettily,  and  is  charm- 
ingly diversified  with  hill  and  dale.  Beaconsfield  recalls  the  poet  of 
Sacharissa  to  recollection,  and  his  elegant  fancies.  Edmund  Burke,  too, 
lived  near  it;  and  the  traveller,  who  has  cultivated  his  mind, will  find  no 
lack  of  memoranda  for  pleasing  associations.  The  road  to  Oxford,  the 
whole  way,  I  prefer  to  any^fty-mile  drive  about  London ;  of  that  from 
Oxford  to  Cheltenham,  little  can  be  said  in  praise.    After  passing  '*  Mer- 

rie  Oxenforde," as  it  was  once  styled,  when  it  was  the  seat  of  most 

of  the  learning  and  literature  England  possessed,  and  when  men  of  let- 
ters were  a  right  jovial  brotherhood — ^when  the  mathematics  and  classics 
were  not  thought  all  the  business  of  life,  and  literary  men  and  the  fame 
of  the  city  went  forth  into  all  the  world.  Then  wine  and  wit  were 
blended  in  the  learned  and  mirthful  Walter  de  Mapes,  who  could  not 
"make  sermons",  or  "write  fasting,"  and  who  penned  the  celebrated 
Latin  bacchanal  song.  Farewell,  old  De  Mapes !  There  is  as  much 
wine  perhaps  swallowed  by  thy  successors  in  Vnierrie  Oxenforde" 
as  ever,  as  numerous  rubicund  countenances  therein  can  at  this  moment 
testify ;  but  the  red  potation  is  taken  in  sullen  silence.  There  is  now 
no  candid  praise  of  the  enlivening  juice,  no  confession  and  praise  like 

thine  :— 

"  A  glass  of  wine  amazinj^Iy 

£nlighteneth  one's  internals ; 
'Tis  wings  redden'd  with  nectar 
That  ny  up  lo  supernals." 

But. I  am  travelling  egregiously  out  of  the  record. — Afler  passing 
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Oxford,  the  coachman  directed  the  attention  of  his  passengers  to  ibe 
point  where  Cumnor  is,  "that  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  written  about:" 
he  might  have  heard  of  Cmnnor  -perhaps  from  a  passenger,  tliough, 
as  he  could  relate  Arnie  Robsart's  unbeippy  story,  it  is  possible  he 
had  read  it  himself*  It  is  good  to  hear  thes^  and  similar  aUiisioBs 
among  persons  of  his  grade  in  life.  It  speaks  of  the  improvement 
going  on  among  the  humbler  classes,  while  it  shews  the  extraordinary 
hold  which  the  novels  of  the  Author  of  Waverley  have  taken  upon 
every  character  of  mind.  I  long  to  hear  the  songs  of  our  best  poets 
chanted  by  our  coachmen,  cart-drivers,  and  watermen ;  and  the  works 
of  our  best  writers  familiar  to  their  mouths  as  '^  household  words ;"  but 
it  will  be  works  of  imagination  alone  that  can  become  thus  fiuniliar. 
How  heart-cheering  must  it  have  been,  when  the  "  City  of  the  Sea''  was 
in  her  glory,  to  hear  the  gondoliers  chant  the  poetry  of  Tasso  to  the 
beating  of  their  oars!  Alas,  withering  away  be&re  the  pestilent  blast 
of  Austrian  t3nranny,  is  the  glory  of  renowned  Venice ;  and  her  enslaved 
people  are  driving  back  by  the  stupid  Pandour  bayonets,  into  a  dark 
night  of  ignorance  and  chains  again.  It  is  a  consolation,  at  all  events, 
that  we  are  not  getting  darker  in  this  respect ;  and  that  none  who  now 
exist,  if  our  present  national  spirit  prevail,  will  see  us  do  so. 

There  is  something  very  pleasing  in  the  first  view  of  Cheltenham :  its 
situation  in  a  rich  vale,  its  clean  appearance,  and  the  trees  with  which  it  is 
environed,  (ihe  cultivation  of  trees  is  too  mnch  neglected  near  all  our 
towns,)  combing  to  recommend  it  to  the  sight  of  the  visitant ;  and  if  he  have 
resources  of  his  own  at  command,  he  will  find  it  pleasant  enongb  for  a 
short  tkne.  If  he  have  not,  as  in  all  similar  places,  he  will  find  diat  nothing 
can  be  mere  overwhelming  than  the  ennui  which  will  not  fail  to  attack 
him,  like  a  maladie  du  pay«,  within  forty-eight  hours  afler  his  arrival* 
The  inns  at  watering-places  are  more  than  usually  agreeable  (  and  in  the 
cof&e-rooms,  the  necessity  of  a  slight  intercourse  among  persons  mntu-> 
ally  strangers,  sometimes  generates  a  species  €(£  acquaintance  which 
operates  as  a  partial  remedy  for  the  disease.  It  is  true  you  pay 
through  the  nose  even  for  this ;  but  you  expect  nodiing  else,  and  have 
the  luxury  of  being  well  waited  upon  for  your  money.  I  like  a  good 
mn  at  a  watering-place  for  a  short  time ;  the  bells  ringing,  the  nume- 
rous lights,  the  sploidid  rooms,  the  petty  chambermaids,  and  Uie  in- 
stant ftilfilment  of  commands,  are  agreeable  things,  when  one  is  deter- 
mined to  be  easy  at  any  price.  After  a  journey  of  eleven  hours,  I 
seated  myself  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  in  a  handsome  colfee-room,  where 
eight  mahogany  tables  with  surfaces  like  mirrors,  and  a  ridi  carpet 
under  my  feet,  intimated  that  mine  host  was  not  wanting  in  attention  to 
the  truly  British  comforts  of  his  guests.  I  now  prepared  to  take  "niy 
ease  in  mine  inn,"  dressed  myself  for  dinner,  and  took  my  station  at 
one  of  the  central  tables*  Near  me  was  a  gentleman,  whom  I  soon  dis- 
covered to  be  a  partner  in  a  London  banking-house ; — a  solitary  par- 
tridge composed  his  meal,  to  digest  which  he  swallowed  his  bottle  of 
port — only  **  one  halfpenny  worth  of  bread"  to  his  **'  intolerable  quantity 
of  sack :"  but  in  fairness,  it  must  be  observed,  the  wine  probably  ran 
fif^en  to  the  dozen.  He  was  communicative — ^had  left  town  for  rcuaxa- 
tion^-did  not  know  whether  he  should  remain  where  he  was,  or  run  over 
into  Wales  to  see  a  friend — had  a  great  notion  of  purchasing  a  Welsh 
lake,  two  or  three  miles  long,  with  an  acre  of  land  on  one  side  of  it  for 
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a  cottage — had  heard  such  a  diing  was  to  be  sold  cheap,  and  should 
much  like  to  have  it,  as  he  was  fond  of  fishing,  and  could  spend  a  month 
or  two  there  every  year — ^pleaded  guilty  of  never  having  read  Isaac 
Walton,  which  led  me  to  conclude  that  his  piscatory  talents  were  little 
superior  to  those  of  the  inde&tigable  artists  in  that  Une,  who  meditate 
twelve  hours  on  a  summer  Sunday  over  the  canal  in  the  City-road.     At 
the  table  immediately  opposite  where  I  had  placed  myself,  was  one  of 
that  class  of  persons  commonly  denominated  demi-genteel.    Having  a 
tolerable  knack  at  finding  out  characters  and  professions  under  similar 
circumstances,  I  soon  wormed  from  him  that  he  was  a  tradesman  in 
Bond-street,  able  to  enjoy,  if  he  pleased,  the  otium  cum  dignitate.    He 
displayed  a  strange  mixture  of  ignorance  and  consequence,  witli  some 
not  unsuccessful  attempts  at  gentlemanly  airs.     I  do  not  mean  the  word 
gentlemanly  as  my  Lord  Chesterfield  would  have  understood  it,  hut 
that  bastard  species,  which  the  observer  may  constantly  see  at  Long*s  or 
Stevens's.     With  these  two  characters  the  time  was  easily  whiled  away 
until  the  hour  of  retiring  to  rest.    John  Wesley,  I  think,  observed,  that 
there  was  no  book  ever  published  but  some  good  might  be  learnt  from  it ; 
and  it  is  much  the  same  in  reading  mankind — there  is  no  character  but  will 
develope  something  new  to  him  who  makes  man  his  study.     It  is  also  an 
agreeable  way  of  taking  lessons;  for  we  learn  without  seeming  toieam, 
and  knowledge  flows  almost  imperceptibly  into  the  volume  of  the  brain. 
The  first  consideration  on  rising  in  the  morning  at  a  similar  place  of 
ikshionable  resort  is,  how  shall  the  day  be  spent.     The  journey  thither 
has  been  performed  for  relaxation ;  and  the  idea  of  reading,  writing,  or 
thinking  within  doors,  is  out  of  the  question,  or  why  have  we  lefl 
London  ?     The  visitant,  therefore,  usudly  determines  on  a  promenade, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  and  being  seen.     I  therefore  rambled  to  the 
Springs,  which  at  times  are  sadly  deficient  in  the  quantity  of  water  on 
demand;  and  by  no  means,  in  this  respect,  to  be  compared  to  the  sweety 
retired,  and  snug  Leamington,  where  there  is  enough  and  to  spare  for 
bathers  and  drinkers  at  all  seasons,  however  numerous  they  may  be- 
come.    The  walks  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  at  Cheltenham  are  delight- 
fid.     The  constant  residents  at  these  watering-places  are  made  up  of  a 
large  proportion  of  card-playing  old  maids,  retiring  widows,  half-pay 
officers  with  a  small  fortune,  and  hypochondriacs.     These  are  to  be 
foimd  at  all  times  and  seasons,  and  afford  an  example  how  vapidly  some 
of  our  fellow-mortals  pass  their  hours.     Small-talk,  cards,  complunents, 
remarks  upon  the  weather,  with  a  sprinkling  of  scandal  that  serves  to 
keep  the  appetite  alive  for  more,  perform  die  same  round  incessantly, 
till  life's  "  fitful  fever"  is  over,  and  one  is  at  a  loss  to  find  any  reasonable 
excuse  for  the  purpose  of  such  mere  mechanical  existence.     I  know  no 
better  sample  of  what  may  be  called  stagnant  life,  than  this  species  of 
inhabitant  of  our  spas  and  watering-places  exhibits.     Existence  seems 
in  a  state  of  negation— they  look  too  vacant  for  any  residence  but  the 
shores  of  Lethe — "  thought  would  destroy  their  paradise'* — ^they  seem  a 
forlorn  corps,  exiled  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  high  or  low ;  a  con- 
demned regiment,  kept  apart  from  the  army  to  live  and  die  in  inglorious 
obscurity.     The  other  classes  consist  of  sick  visitants,  whom  the  healthy 
seem  inclined  to  expel  from  their  rightfiil  abodes ;  and  the  busy  and 
active  inhabitants  who  draw  the  means  of  subsistence  equally  from  all  the 
other  classes. 
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'  It  might  naturally  he  supposed  that  towns  which  have  grown  up  under 
the  pretence  of  pleasure  and  rehocatipn,  would  ahound  with  eDtertain- 
ments,  calculated  to  relieve  tedium  and  increase  the  charm  of  sociely. 
Such  would  actually  he  the  case  in  any  other  country  than  oursy  where 
the  reverse  is  really  the  fact.  A  starving  theatrical  company  may  (if  a 
theatre  exist  in  the  place  at  all)  he  seen  playing  hefore  empty  boxes,  or 
a  few  strangers,  unknowing  and  unknown.  A  hall  now  and  Uien»  where 
exclusion  and  stifihess  govern  every  thing,  and  pleasure  is  little  more 
than  a  name,  and  a  promenade  on  the  same  given  spot,  constitute  all  the 
amusements  to  be  found  in  them.  A  relentless  antisocial  s|»rit  rules 
every  things  All  look  at  each  other  with  suspicion.  The  aristocracy, 
real  or  feigned,  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  dread  coming  in  contact  widi 
the  tradesman ;  and  the  tradesman  often  labours  to  pass  for  cHie  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  he  often  labours  so  well  that  he  can  scarcely  be  dk» 
tinguished,  except  by  sometimes  overacting  his  part.  Coteries  are 
formed,  the  members  of  which  ima^ne  themselves  the  most  select  and 
high-bred  circle  in  the  realm.  The  horror  of  an  amalgamation  by  some 
of  the  visitants,  even  in  the  streets^  with  those  whom  they  pretend  to 
despise,  is  only  equalled  by  the  patient's  dread  of  water  in  hydrophobia. 
The  pretty  &ces  of  the  girls  are  taught  by  their  mammas  to  assume  a 
look  of  unwonted  scorn  at  the  strangers  whom  mixed  company  may 
throw  in  their  way.  The  silly  pretensions  of  the  vain  are  never  so 
strongly  marked  as  in  a  fashionable  spa;  and  all  the  brood  of  Folly  may 
be  seen  tinklimr  its  showy  bells  and  struttinff  in  inflated  inanity  of  mind 
in  a  maimer  v^  different  from  its  appeara^  in  the  general  ran  of  o«r 
dties  and  towns.  Indeed  the  best  entertainment  for  the  idler  is  to  watch 
their  workings,  from  the  brainless  coachman-aping  peer,  to  the  aoap- 
maker's  lady  of  Wapping.  Like  fantoccini  moving  along  in  the  same 
dance,  full  of  self-pretension — ^ignorant,  but  fashionable-— coarse  in  man- 
ners, but  wealthy — ^how  amusing  is  it  to  contemplate  such  a  scene :  to 
view  it  with  all ''  its  gaily-gilded  trim  quick  glancing  to  the  sun,"  and 
to  read  in  it  one  of  the  bitterest  lessons  of  reason's  humiliation,  of  worth- 
lessness  of  purpose,  that  the  picture  of  man's  life  affords!  Let  me  not 
be  thought  too  severe  ;  there  is  much  mingled  in  such  a  scene  that  is 
noble,  polite,  generous,  and  affable,  from  the  highest  ranks  of  life  to 
others  more  humble.  It  is  the  tout  ensemble^  the  great  features  of  such 
a  scene  to  which  I  allude. 

I  know  no  species  of  idleness  so  painful  as  that  of  a  stranger  lounging 
from  post  to  post  and  from  street  to  street,  and  seeming 

"  To  drag  at  eaca  remove  a  lengthened  chain," 

and  that  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  population.  The  perpetual  recurrence 
of  similar  things  fatigues  him :  he  struggles  to  bear  up  against  the  pres- 
sure of  the  wearisome  tautology  of  surrounding  objects.  The  space  of 
time  between  breakfast  and  dinner  becomes  insupportable.  The  visit 
projected  to  endure  for  two  or  three  weeks  is  shortened  to  that  number 
of  days,  and  he  returns  home  surfeited  with  lassitude,  and  with  the  un- 
varying uniformity  of  the  scene  where  he  had  promised  himself  so  much 
satisfaction  and  pleasure.  Let  me  advise  all  persons  who  have  no  re- 
sources to  employ  time  within  themselves,  never  to  visit  a  spa  or  water- 
ing-place alone,  if  they  have  no  acquaintance  in  them,  and  no  introduc- 
tion to  their  society ;  or,  if  they  must  do  so,  to  take  the  unavoidable 
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ennui  they  must  encounter  into  account  before  they  set  off.     The  8tu«> 
dent  IS  dways  at  home  in  such  matters ;  the  philosopher  can  find  ser- 
mons in  stones ;  the  poet  can  admire  nature,  and  compose  his  verses  on 
the  sea  shore,  or  under  the  trees  at  Cheltenham ;  but  the  generality  of 
mankind  have  not  similar  resources  to  fly  to,  and  must,  without  them,  be 
inevitably  exposed  to  the  inconvenience  to  which  I  advert.     What  adds 
to  the  evil  is,  that  most  of  these  fashionable  places  of  resort  are  neither 
town  nor  country,  but  possess  the  evils  of  both  without  corresponding  ad- 
vantages. For  myself,  I  always  put  up  in  my  portmanteau — ^my  common- 
place book  and  drawing  materials,  and  take  care  to  have  a  horse  at  my 
command  at  my  journey's  end ;  with  these  and  a  lounge  at  a  library  I 
pass  my  time  very  comfortably  any  where,  when  I  happen  to  have  no 
acquaintance  in  the  place  I  visit.     Never  did  I  feel  more  lonely  than 
once  at  Buxton,  where  I  happened  to  sojourn  a  short  time  without 
knowing  a  single  resident     In  the  wilds  of  the  Peak,  while  admiring 
nature,  I  passed  my  time  well  enough;  but  when  I  threw  myself,  as  it 
were*  on  my  species,  entered  Buxton,  and  found  myself  alone  in  a 
crowd,  as  an  Irishman  would  say,  I  experienced  the  full  misery  of  the 
situation.     I  luckily,  however,  fell  in  with  a  poor  devil  who  seemed 
exiled  from  his  kind  as  well  as  myself.     Sympathy  drew  us  toward 
each  other.     A  coffee-room  incident  induced  the  necessity  of  speaking. 
We  dined  in  contiguous  boxes;  entered  into  conversation ;  and  each  was, 
I  believe,  pleased  with  his  companion,  at  least  if  an  unbroken  intimacy 
of  fifteen  years  be  any  proof  of  such  a  point.     Neither  of  us  were  of  in- 
trusive dispositions,  and  equally  little  inclined  to  make  the  first  advances 
to  the  other,  had  we  each  been  at  Buxton  solus  for  a  year.     It  sufficed, 
however,  that  fortune  brought  about  an  event  which,  as  often  haj^ns 
in  life,  neither  of  us  could  have  foreseen ;  and  I  am  indebted  to  that 
moment  for  the  long  and  tried  friendship  of  an  honourable  and  clever 
man,  which  I  shall  ever  hold  in  the  highest  estimation — that  of  my  ex- 
cellent fi-iend  Sir  C .  O. 


TRANSLATION    OF    BBRNAKDO    TASSO^S    SONNET 
<<  Ecco  scesa  dal  Ciel  lieta  e  gioconda.*' 

Lo !  from  her  kindred  Heavens  sweet  Peace  descends. 

Her  gentle  hand  the  welcome  olive  rears: 
Long  absent  from  us— once  again  she  bends 

Her  course  to  bless  us  and  to  dry  our  tears. 
Before  her,  singing,  crown'd  with  joyful  flowers. 

Comes  the  fair  shepherdess,  who  /ears  not  now 
The  spoiler's  outrages  or  hostile  powers. 

But  leads  her  flocks  where  crvsial  waters  flow*— 
While  bounteous  Plenty  from  ner  lifted  urn 

Sheds  her  rich  gifts  on  every  smiline  plain  ; 
Pleasures  and  Loves  (lon^  scared  by  War)  return. 

And  dance  around  her  m  ex ul tins  train  : — 
Earth,  sea,  and  air,  confess  her  lovely  sway. 
And  Echo  long  repeats  "Ah  happy  day  !''  A.  S. 
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A    LECTURE   tJPON    HEADS    AND    UNWRITTEN    BOOKS. 

**  A  creature  of  a  more  exited  kind 
Wm  wanted  jeU  «nd  then  was  man  deelgn'd, 
Consciona  of  thoaght."  Dry  den. 

Which  is  the  most  prolific  and  inexhaiutibfe — which  has  the  greater 

capacity — the  material,  or  the  intellectual  world  ?     If  any  man,  fidly 
competent  to  analyse  this  question,  should  give  judgment  in  favour  of 
the  former,  I  would  tell  him  that  his  decision  rentes  itself,  eonfirmiiig 
the  mastery  of  mind  hy  the  very  act  of  its  exercise  even  when  pro- 
nouncing its  own  inferiority.     It  is  indeed  wonderful,  stupendous,  over- 
powering, to  contemplate  the  external  world,  its  planetary  system,  its 
various  elements,  and  the  infinite  diversity  of  their  productions,  human, 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral :  but  how  much  more  astonishing  that 
all  these  wonders  should  be  condensed  and  epitomized  in  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  single  skidl!     Within  that  little  focus  of  miracles  the  system 
of  the  universe  performs  its  sublime  evolutions  ;  all  the  forms,  colours, 
attributes,  and  combinations  of  matter,  are  classified  and  arranged  as  in  a 
microscopic  museum ;  and  yet  there  is  space  enough  lefl  within   its 
diminutive  verge  for  another  and  a  vaster  universe — for  the  metaphysi- 
cal world,  the  interminable  subtleties  of  reason,  and  the  whole  bound- 
less range  of  the  imagination.     From  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hys- 
sop on  the  waU,  there  is  an  almost  innumerable  variety  of  productions  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  alone,  but  they  require  different  hemispheres 
and  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate  for  their  developement ;  whereas 
they  all  grew  spontaneously  together  in  the  single  storehouse  of  Solo- 
mon's head.     He  knew  them  aU ;  and  yet  how  small  a  portion  did  they 
form  of  his  general  knowledge.     The  admirable  Crichton  not  only 
affixed  this  placard  upon  the  walls  of  the  colleges  at  Rome — **  Nos 
Jacobus  Criditonus  Scotus,  cuicunque  rei  propositas  ex  improviso  re-i 
spondebimus,'*  but  in  the  college  of  Navarre  at  Paris  publicly  offered  to 
argue  and  contend  "  upon  every  thing  knowable"  in  twelve  different 
languages,  either  in  verse  or  prose,  at  the  discretion  of  the  disputant ; 
and  ather  a  contest  of  a  whole  day  against  the  literati  of  a  whole  dty, 
bore  off  the  prize  amid  the  universal  acclamations  of  the  spectators.     It 
is  difficult  to  fix  the  limit  of  what  may  be  acquired  by  the  human  facul- 
ties, for  we  hardlv  know  the  exact  boimdnries  of  the  faculties  them- 
selves.    Who  shall  unriddle  the  mystery  of  the  American  calculating 
boy,  a  raw  uneducated  child,  whose  intuitive  knowledge  of  arithmetic 
enabled  him  by  some  mental  process,  inscrutable  even  to  himself,  to 
give  an  instant  solution  to  questions  that  would  puzzle  the  most  prac- 
tised calculators  "  with  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot  ?"     It  seems  to 
give  us  a  slight  glimpse  of  omniscience  when  this  knowledge  flashes 
upon  us,  as,  when  the  lightning  cleaves  the  sky,  we  appear  to  catch  a 
momentary  revelation  of  the  innermost  glories  of  Heaven.     Monsters  of 
intellect  may  have  existed  in  the  olden  time,  and  have  become  extinct, 
just  as  the  mammoth  and  the  megatherium  have  disappeared  firom  the 
animal  world ;  and  probably  for  the  same  reason  in  both  instances — be- 
cause such  gigantic  powers  were  incompatible  with  the  safety  or  ex- 
istence of  the  mferior  tribes.     Heaven  defend  us  from  a  revival  of  the 
four-footed  visitations  ;  for  we  have  alarming  symptoms  of  a  new  race 
of  mental  Titans.     What  is  the  *'  Great  Unknown"  but  a  literary  mam- 
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moth,  whose  Titanian  powers  and  commensurate  voracity  have  enabled 
him  to  swallow  up  and  exterminate  a  whole  generation  of  inferior  no« 
velists  and  romance-writers  ?  Books  seem  to  come  out  of  his  head  as 
Minerva  did  out  of  Jupiter's,  all  ready  equipped  for  the  lists  ;  one  suc- 
ceeds to  another  with  inexhaustible  fluency,  and  those  who  look  to  any 
interruption  of  the  stream  need  be  as  patient  as  the  worthy  rustic  who 
stood  by  the  river-side  waiting  till  its  current  should  have  run  itself 
dry.  Verily  a  head  like  his  is  in  itself  an  answer  to  the  question  with 
virhich  I  commenced. 

And  yet  to  what  base  uses  do  we  often  apply  thi^  most  exquisite  and 
mysterious  appendage.  Some,  converting  it  into  a  snuff-box,  are  perpe- 
tually thrusting-in  Uiat  nasty  compost  through  the  keyhole  of  the  nose ; 
some  babble  it  into  a  chatter-box,  wagging  their  un&tigued  tongues 
like  a  cherry-clapper  to  warn  the  cautious  from  their  premises ;  and 
others  degrade  it  into  a  strong  box  to  hold  nothing  but  title-deeds, 
mortgages,  reversions,  and  calculations  for  making  money.  With  Sir 
Cpicure  it  is  a  cave  of  Cacus,  into  whose  mouth  whole  droves  of 
dainties  are  made  to  enter,  but  which  have  '*  nulla  vestigia  retrorsum," 
no  good  things  being  ever  suffered  to  escape  from  that  dumb  sarcopha- 
gus. There  are  gallants,  who,  knowing  the  value  of  what  they  carry 
upon  their  shoulders,  shall,  for  the  fair  equivalent  of  a  shilling  a  day, 
omr  their  sconces  as  targets  for  bayonets  and  balls,  or  as  butts  for 
sabres ;  sometimes  this  most  useiiil  piece  of  furniture  serves  as  a  block 
for  wigs,  or  a  peg  whereon  to  hang  a  hat ;  and  there  are  grave  and  re* 
verend  signors,  who  by  merely  shaking  it  affirmatively  or  negatively 
with  the  accompanying  monosyllable  ay  or  no,  shall  not  only  carry  on 
the  af&irs  of  the  Nation,  but  miake  their  own  prosper  more  flourishmgly 
than  if  the  aforesaid  excrescence  were  filled  widi  brains  and  firaught 
with  eloquence. 

Meanwhile  there  are  others,  neither  few  in  numbers  nor  mean  in 
talent,  who  are  incessantly  devoting  that  multifarious  engine  to  the  gra- 
tification of  the  public,  by  multiplying  literary  productions  of  every 
dimension,  from  the  epic  to  the  ballad,  adapted  to  every  capacity  from 
the  prince  to  the  peasant.     Living  far  sequestered  from  the  great  Babel 
of  London  and  its  overgorged  vomitory  the  Row^  nothing  astonishes  me 
so  much,  when  I  run  ray  eye  down  the  kmff  newspaper  announcements 
of  new  publications,  as  the  amastng  intelkctual  activity  of  England. 
Winter  brings  forth  its  mental  crop  as  regularly,  and  almost  as  abun- 
dantly, as  the  earth  yields  its  autumnal  harvests.     The  head  must  be 
fed  as  duly  as  the  stomach,  and  its  voracity  is  still  more  insatiable* 
Booksellers  may  literally  be  termed  capital  cooks,  perpetually  dishing  up 
new  dainties  adapted  to  die  public  taste ;  and  if  Osymandyas  the  Egyptian 
king  were  to  live  in  our  days,  instead  of  writbg  over  the  door  of  his 
library — **  Medicine  for  the  soul,"  he  might  be  tempted  to  inscribe 
**  Victuab  for  the  head.'*    What  books,  what  libraries,  whatlanguages. 
what  whole  ssras  of  literature  have  perished  since  his  days,  since  tlie 
period  when  Job  exclaimed — "  My  desire  is  that  mine  adversary  had 
written  a  book ;"  and  yet  what  are  the  works  that  have  been  written 
and  perished,  compared  to  those  which  have  been  conceived,  projected, 
dreamt  of,  decided  upon,  planned,  and  never  written  ?     Few  have  pub- 
lished, but  how  many  have  imagined  books ;  how  many  in  the  perpe- 
tual fermentation  ana  ebullition  of  the  intellectual  faculty  have  started 
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ideas  which  they  have  resolved  to  cominit  to  paper  and  expand*  but 
which  have  been  driven  from  the  memory  by  new  projects,  to  be  left 
as  unrealized  as  their  predecessors.  Nothing  is  to  me  more  interesting' 
than  to  trace  these  unembodied  outlines,  these  dim  and  visionary  con- 
figurations of  uncomposed  works,  whose  *^  coming  events  cast  tlieir 
sSeuIows  before,''  sometimes  to  swell  into  the  subsequent  tangibility  of 
actual  existence,  and  sometimes  to  evaporate  into  airy  nothing.  Can 
any  one  avoid  sympathizing  with  Milton's  proud  consciousness  of  power 
and  difficulty  of  determinate  object,  when,  afler  promising  to  undertake 
something,  he  yet  knows  not  what,  that  may  be  of  use  and  honour  to 
his  country,  he  proceeds :  **  This  is  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  devout 
prayer  to  the  Eternal  Spirit  that  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  know- 
ledge, and  sends  out  his  seraphim  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar  to 
touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases.  To  this  must  be  added 
industrious  and  select  reading,  steady  observation,  and  insight  into  all 
seemly  and  generous  arts  and  affairs ;  till  which  in  some  measure  be 
compassed,  I  refuse  not  to  sustain  this  expectation."  Well  might 
Johnson  add,  that  from  a  promise  like  this,  at  (Hice  fervid,  pious,  and 
rational,  might  be  expected  "  Paradise  Lost."  In  Milton's  Latin  verses 
to  Manso,  Marquis  of  ViUa,  whom  Tasso  in  his  Jerusalem  compliments, 

'*  Fra  cavalier'  magnanimi  e  cortesi 
Risplende  il  Manso/' 

he  indicates  his  intention  of  selecting  the  exploits  of  King  Arthur  for  his 
muse.  Prince  Arthur  as  well  as  King  Arthur  fell  subsequently  into  the 
very  different  hands  of  Blackmore ;  and  the  blind ^bard,  '*l<mg  choosing 
and  beginning  late,"  having  at  length  made  good  advances  in  his  sacred 
poem,  seems  to  rejoice  that  he  had  not  sung  the  exploits  of  chivalry,  not 

being  sedulous  by  nature — 

"  To  describe  races  and  games. 

Or  tilting  furniture,  emblazon'd  shields. 
Impresses  (juaint,  caparisons  aud  steeds. 
Bases  and  tinsel  trappings,  eorgeous  kniffhts 
At  joust  and  tournament;  then  marshalrd  feast 
Served  up  in  hall  with  sewers  and  seneschals.'^ 

While,  still  preserving  his  proud  confidence  in  his  subject,  he  adds  : — 

"  Me  of  these 

Nor  skill'd,  nor  studious,  higher  argument 
Remains,  sufficient  of  itself  to  raise 
That  name,  unless  an  age  too  late,  or  cold 
Climate,  or  years  damp  my  intended  wing 
Depressed,  and  much  they  may  if  all  be  mine. 
Not  her's,  who  brings  it  nightly  to  my  ear.'' 

Pope,  besides  many  hints  and  schemes  of  intended  works,  has  lefl 
behind  him  the  complete  plan  of  an  epic  poem,  to  be  written  in  blank 
verse,  on  the  subject  of  the  Trojan  Brutus.  Dr.  Johnson  gave  Mr. 
Langton  a  catalogue  of  books  which  he  had  projected,  amounting  to 
forty-four  in  prose,  and  five  in  poetry.  Hayley  contemplated  a  grand 
national  poem  about  King  John's  barons  and  Magna  Charta.  Mr. 
Coleridge  in  our  own  days  is  understood  to  be  so  voluminous  an  author 
of  unwritten  books  as  to  be  obliged  to  keep  a  copious  catalogue  for  the 
purposes  of  reference  to  them. 

**  Half  of  your  book  is  to  an  Index  grown. 
You  give  your  book's  contents,  your  readers  none." 
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•*  'Tis  true,  *tia  pity,  and  pity  'tis  'tis  true,"  that  a  mind  so  richly 
•tored  as  his  should  impart  so  little  of  its  intellectual  opulence.  His 
overloaded  head  is  like  an  overfull  hottle  of  nectar,  whose  particles,  in 
their  contention  for  preference  of  escape,  do  mutually  **  choke  their  ut- 
terance." H. 


TO 


Kbturw  me  that  salute  again. 

If  thou  of  such  a  coldness  art, 
I  value  not  the  trifle — vain 

To  me,  unless  with  all  the  heart 
Thou  gavest  it,  as  first  indeed  1  thought, — 
If  otherwise,  I  value  it  as  nought.  , 

I  would  as  lieve  a  marble  iip 

In  all  its  icy  chilness  kiss. 
As  her's  who  sufFer'd  me  to  sip 

And  could  not  feel  a  mutual  bliss,  • 
Whose  soft  salute  is  yielded  void  of  sense, 
A  reckless  act  of  cola  indifference. 

One,  lovely  fair  as  thou  may'st  be. 
That  feels  no  pleasure,  but  receives 

The  proffer'd  gift  in  apathy. 

Heedless  of  liim  who  takes  or  gives. 

Never  can  raise  a  hope  or  wish  in  me. 

Or  gain  an  hour  my  love's  idolatry. 

What  can  1  think  that  gift  is  worth 

That  to  another  means  the  same. 
In  scenes  of  passion  or  of  mirth, — 

To  him  who  feels  or  not  love's  flame  I— 
How  can  I  trust  where  nothing  to  me  tells 
A  preference  for  one  fellow-mortal  dwells ! 

No,  lady,  I  must  have  a  soul 
That  says,  whene*er  I  snatch  a  kiss,*^ 

"  This  is  ihifu  onlv,  I  control 
To  all  but  thee  tne  sign  of  bliss  -, 

And  when  I  give  it  thee,  I  secret  flin^ 

My  heart  witn  its  last  core  into  the  thing. 

'*  To  others  I  may  yield  a  form 

Given  but  at  custom's  silly  call ; 
To  thee  I  give  aflection  warm, 

The  virgin's  fiiith,  her  love,  her  all ; 
And  when  thine  image  brightens  in  mine  eyes. 
The  lifestream  quickens,  and  I  breathe  in  sighs." 

Then,  ladv,  take  my  kiss  again: — 

The  alabaster  stone 
May  beauty  shew  in  semblance  fair, 

But  'tis  in  form  alone  : 
There  is  no  life,  no  passion  .dwelling  there, 
And  without  these  beauty  is  but  a  snare. 


(  422  ) 

ALASCO,    AND    THE    PMT-L1CEN8ER. 

Untoward  acddents,  which  the  most  wary  calculator  of  Aiture  events 
conki  never  foresee,  occauon  frequently  the  revival  of  discussions  which 
have  at  least  the  merit,  and  it  is  not  a  questionable  one,  of  shewixig  how 
sternly  every  encroachment  upon  the  liberty  of  a  people  should  be  re- 
sisted at  the  outset ;  and,  farther,  that  uncontrolled  power,  however  mo- 
derately exercised  for  a  time,  will  most  assuredly  some  day  or  other 
be  flagrantly  abused.  The  illustration  of  these  truths  will  be  found  in 
the  recent  treatment  of  Mr.  Shee's  tragedy  of "  Alasco,"  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  his  deputy.  Of  Mr.  Shee  personally  we  know  nothings 
but  his  name  as  an  artist  and  man  of  taste  has  long  been  before  us.  There 
is  also  a  higher  question  involved  in  this  affair  than  the  fate  of  Mr.  Shee's 
work,  namely— whether  men  of  talent  shall  ever  again  write  for  the  stage, 
or  the  national  theatre  in  future  present  nothing  to  tlie  public  but  the 
indecencies  of  such  pieces  as  "  The  Poachers,"  or  writings  of  no  higher 
level  in  literature  than  those  of  the  deputy-licenser  himself.  The  "  in- 
solence of  office"  was  never  so  unwarrantably  exercised  as  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  The  licensers  of  the  Bourbons  have  been  outdone  in  the 
scrupulous  zeal  of  an  over-fawning  servility  in  this  country — in  England ! 
that  so  proudly  and  justly  boasts  of  its  generous  freedom  in  other 
matters ;  and  that,  too,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  liberal  career  pur- 
suing by  the  government  on  a  variety  of  important  questions,  is 
strengthening  its  own  hands,  and  adding  a  mass  of  popular  influence  to 
its  support.  The  present  may,  therefore,  be  considered  the  act  of  a 
party  as  forgetful  of  the  spirit  that  should  prompt  those  holding  offices 
obnoxious  to  British  feding,  as  it  is  deficient  in  good  taste.  Tlie 
best  precedent  we  can  find  for  the  conduct  of  Mr.  George  Colman  the 
younger,  is  that  of  the  censor  who  demurred  on  the  publication  of  the 
passage  in  '*  Paradise  Lost"  which  speaks  of  the  moon's  eclipse,  '*  with 
fear  of  change  perplexing  monarchs."  The  licenser  and  his  deputy 
seem  themselves  to  have  been  moon-stricken,  or,  as  the  late  Marquis  of 
Londonderry  would  express  himself,  to  have  laboured  under  an  **  hy- 
drophobia,'' at  the  remotest  allusion  in  ^agedy  to  liberty  or  despo- 
tism, to  stars,  titles,  courtiers,  or  priests.  The  passages  erased  have  no 
relation  to  any  state  of  things  existing  in  this  country — they  are  ad- 
mitted truisms,  and  parallel  passages  have  long  been  current  on  the 
boards.  The  boys  at  our  public  schools  must  now  cease  to  declaim 
about  Brutus  and  Tarquin,  or  Brutus  and  Caesar,  or  Cato  and  Rome,  if 
this  is  to  be  law.  No  hireling  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  could  display 
more  of  the  eagerness  of  tf//ra-zealous  subserviency  in  office  than  has 
been  shown  in  the  present  instance ;  tending  to  crush  noble  and  generous 
opinions  which  have  been  admitted  and  applauded  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries and  in  all  ages,  however  little  they  may  have  been  acted  upon. 
The  erasures,  too,  of  the  licenser  are  calculated  to  assimilate  the  English 
stage  to  the  most  strait-laced  of  those  on  the  Continent ;  and  even  to 
make  it  descend  below  many  of  them,  in  the  avoidance  of  every  topic 
that  may  keep  alive  the  name  of  freedom  and  lofty  and  heroic  asso- 
ciations. The  deputy-licenser  seems  to  have  resolved — openly  and  im- 
pudently resolved — tnat  his  ipie  dixit  shall  govern  the  British  drama, 
even  in  generalities ;  and  in  the  wantonness  of  his  "  brief  authority,"  and 
at  the  expense  of  his  reputation  for  common  sense,  has  dared  to  defy  the 
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public  opiiiion  of  his  country—  or  the  sentiments  of  men  of  all  creeds  and 
parties  in  this  great  nation. 

*  It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  notice  Mr.  Shee*s  play  otherwise  than 
as  connected  with  the  censor ;  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  poetry,  or 
plot,  or  of  the  tragedy,  either  in  parts  or  altogether,  form  a  distinct 
subject,  and  would  render  this  article  too  copious,  and  divide  the  atten- 
tion that  should  primarily  be  directed  to  the  act  of  '*  despotism"  (we  use 
the  word  in  the  teeth  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  of  Mr.  George  C(d- 
man  the  younger)  which  it  involves.     It  may  not  be  irrelevant,  how* 
ever,  to  recall  to  the  memory  of  the  reader  the  origin  of  the  play-licen- 
sing act,  so  liable  to  abuse  in  its  present  state,  and  altogether  so  anti- 
British  in  spirit,  that  those  who  do  not  recollect  how  the  scalping-knife 
was-  originally  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  theatrical  mohawk  may  be 
saved  the  trouble  of  enquiring  about  it.     It  k  to  the  year  17d7,  and  to 
the  minister  who  formed  the  septennial  act,  which  destroyed  the  ancient 
duration  of  parliaments,  and  opened  a  wide  door  for  corruption,  almost 
justifying  popular  interference  (for  the  septennial  act  was  a  deed  of  an 
arbitrary  legislature*,  which  king,  lords,  and  commons  had  no  right  to 
perform  at  the  expense  of  a  great  principle  of  the  British  constitution,) 
that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  George  Colman  the  younger  are 
indebted  for  their  power  and  the  public  for  the  ingenious  display  of  in- 
tellect which  has  been  exhibited  on  tlds  occasion.     That  ininister,  in- 
stead of  enlisting  men  of  talent  and  principle  on  his  side  to  resist  literary 
attacks  by  &ir  weapons,  invited,  among  others,  miserable  renegadoes, 
who  had  no  principles  at  all,  and  who  were  deserters  from  the  ranks 
of  his  opponents,   a    circumstance    not    without  a  parallel  in  later 
times.     When  he  found,  as  must  always  happen,  how  futile  and  con- 
temptible the  efibrts  of  such  men  were,  and  how  little  they  could  ope- 
rate on  the  nation,  he  determined,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avail  himself  of 
''  brute  fbrce,"  the  uttinm  raiio  of  convEpi  and  ineensed  power.    A  maniH 
script  fiuree  (called  the  "  Golden  Rump'')  was  presented  to  him  by  the 
manager  of  a  theatre,  as  having  been  offered  for  representation,  though 
it  had  not  been  performed,  and  most  likely  never  would  have  been,  being 
of  a  most  abusive  and  even  seditious  character.     The  opportunity  was 
too  good  to  be  lost.    Too  many  shots  had  been  fired  at  the  minister 
from  the  stage  for  Sir  Robert  Wahpole  to  pass  it  by.     The  embryo 
farce  was  produced  in  the  House  of  (Jommons  as  the  text  for  a  copious 
philippic  upon  the  calumny,  malice,  insolence,  and  sedidon  of  the  theatre 
where  it  had  never  appeared.     An  act,  which  had  no  doubt  been  ready 
prepared,  was  rapidly  passed,  vesting  play-licensing  in  any  **  Noodle"  or 
**  Doodle,"  whom  accident  or  interest  might  place  in  tibe  situation  of 
Lord  Chamberlain ;  of  course  presuming  that  official  to  be  always  qua- 
lified with  the  literary  discrimination,  independence  of  mind,  and  strict 
impartiality,  which  the  better  order  of  British  noblemen  ought  to 
possess.     To  these  qualifications  there  is  unfortunately  no  *'  royal  road" 


*  The  difference  between  "  a  supreme  and  an  arbitrary  l^slatare,"  to  borrow  a 
phrase  of  Janius,  is,  that  an  arbitrary  legislature  might  annuiDate  the  constitution 
which  is  the  common  parent--a  suprenu  legislature  could  not  abrogate  its  great 
principles.  An  arbitrary  legislature,  acting  in  corrupt  union,  might  abolish  the 
elective  principle  entirely,  for  example,  and  dictate  an  absolute  monarchy — a  sw 
preme  legislature  governs  only  by  the  great  constitutional  principles,  an  invasion  of 
which  may  justify  the  interference  of  the  people. 
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for  nobles  or  plebeians;  and  a  4eputjr^si{P|)0»ed.^  l^  Jl'telirilttSr^ J fcw 
vmBYLjfb9m^pfoiMe6tt6  cft:«'4iie  atif(ire^ufy  ofdie  -f^pn  .  puiiiiJtf 


93iulfffar;»4oitoienied  k  tiew  career  in  its  ^uti^..*  ^^j^^nUi  Iml 
oV^MpittJjAai^  M  illt  ilMe*tt%rti;'^tIi  tfie  jJay-licensmg^  k  jnon/f^2l^  i^ 
iimmvm  ifcfwit  WibiWR^^W^^Atpole,  'tnore' pernicious  Joi^,iyu^ai^  • 

fi«cm)»&dnMtaiollMi^]^irge'fbr an  auffi^ifce'fd liear  aj\dtj|jg|i|r^  * 
hmM  inttwdawd  ^AdiHiiAttneV  and*'m^Vlfamas/^au^  jprj^^enia 
tteitnodjliMtfe  «Mitt4i^^'  eheHshefl  Tbf'  tfa^  hi^lieV  v,'s&/^  d 
andaMiiiiiji^  in*  ^^vbtck^  -  ttMne  -  t!ie  'tafidti^  i^^^^  ^^?  f  ubl^^  ^ 
[iimwiimhir-T-kin  '■trttfirr  thrfifrrtfliTV^ifrir  pl^  the  hififfjfyi 
Bp^rnxm  SbkMixu  '  ifi^fe  fh'ese  •tUtetaBorisi  fvectd^^  l^'^^     _      _ 
pqif#V»the.iiMnn<!'1i»a»asfiiee  as  thie  press,  %ffd  mUnagU^s  wergjjBpjgb^ 
aU#farloffaMs;ias^lib«tters  are^hoW-,  17^' faSf'l^af  proq^&>/ ^^ep^ 
'**""'  OP mbar  tk^  D^nset^  deputy,  will ^6  d^uBTo^^  «ti*<ScL: 


iniffe^aM&ADinwiad^'dMNmB,  as  he'  Ha^  be^  in  wha^  he  junfttinil^^ 
anAtoMnifdiini  nil  lily  to  his  bt^'gbtenimeat,  thinW'oQi^if^ 
nfftrftiig  iM  chaKicter,--^r  what'  else  can*  Tie'  me^n  T^^us' 
sisiMiMMl '  loi  die  •  loblkes  -#111  be '  disappointed  in  Iheir  exgc^     ,  ^^^^ 
iirAwliiitf  ihr  rirlirilr  graoMs  ail^d-rich  dSu^/e  entendre* 'gt.TJtr^Xist^^ 
Coloiaa  jthe  .^lOttiiger  «rt  sciw.    They  must  exi)ect  no  fr^  ^^tf^  -  - 
meak^Jto  tfaMT  dHMi  teves  from  that  qusirter,  but  retuni  * widkTl^^  r  • 
hevoliitoiJtfaeiriwAtahfQl  touches,  or  console  themselves  at  home  wi^ 
his^pHb^lwiAnuioils.  '  '} 

W^d^iidt  impugn  the  Goyemraent  in  the  present  business,'  for  the 
membeiaLo£itWftll  know  that  there  has  been  no  disposition  shewn  of  Iale« 
by  4f|ifn9liav9cit«ss  to  indulge  in  offensive  ■fiiasions.     We  should  lyic. 
aniiaadMftr^  «a  tW  lieenwr  who  erased  passages  that  admittadr.of  feiif^    . 
tico»0aCfrical  cc^stmction,  this  being  the  real  ojt^^ot  4^  hi*  iiflliirii4ftgy   ' 
isteAd^,  hH  ^essential  vocation.     But  thore  is  a*  tncm  df-mKh^^^pf^tt^'^^^ 
play,  whifh  b»jk  be(».«o  iasdeiitly  treated.  -  It  nay  be  ^tlbti^\tjStejii^. 
the&BalM  Errytdnougj  the  foe  of- free  literature  and  tieej^f^pmk  jiAn  ■ 
Fraftc#y^^fM  have  ftanctioned  all  the  esacisions.  of  Mr.  ifiriiignirnimwji 
the  yotinger,  xvhen  their  general  nature  and  tha  aiteaiiDn  of  ^4rfnii<<5* 
ters  arc  considexed.  .  Th^e  is  a  degree  of  proper  feeMByin'TnarSi^&i  an^!^. 
in  the'publk^  wiiioh  wmdd  not  tolerate  coarse  attacks  upon^aa^Jn^tiMr  '*- 
rityf  Mduaiiy^mky  of  importance,  having  tliatbiajs,  ar^UBtt^  lihsiyils  he* 
often  made.     The  present  is  to  be  looked  i^Min sa-Ae  ait  wf  tMisofftf 
Chaml)erlAin  aodlua  deputy  aloAe  9  but  it  ee]tMnij'dc^es'%^icome[tnd'R2r ' 
auth«citi«f»^M>  ygotttwinchr  flu^fnuit  abuses  of  thclT^ensing  poiv^^ n-m^ 
again  ^eeurribgf 'capiftcvAlly  as  Parliament  is  begiiiulng  to  janfinwftga  th* 
polite  arts.  -  We  expect  ho  repeal  of  the  present  law*  beaiulsu^'  tight  49^-  - 
wrong^it  confers  power  ;  and  piawer-4>Bgft  coafrrra^irtar^ly  evtr  fbTte.' 
witfa£awn.     Some  check  to  the  stupidity^  servility,  and  \>lxi  j[>afisiaa^  • 
of  a  bsenasK  ako«dd  be  fortned,  dt  some  modeora^j^^al  #afabUshnd, 
even  if  ;;i«  were  to  the  ministers  tlicm&dves.    JUbw  £a|iauiga«v'itfOid" 
Liverpool,  on  perusi|Dg  the  presoat  oaaimted  tragedy,  would  be  the  very 
first  to  smile  MMioondfiMft  ^  censor's  conduct.     Indeed  he  seems  to 
• — ^i^:-^- ; — ^-— — ^^-^ -^1  «     ^.  urn  *^%'     ^ 
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fai^re  myidfad  linliadf  in  refittiDg  the  repeftition  of  truitiM  ifait 
are  now  used  on  the  stage  in  dramatic  perfoniiaiioet«  or  haTe  been 
funuous  to  shew  that  he  would  not  admit  audi  fdiere  he  thought  he 
oboiald  by  such  showing  exhibit  his  seal.  Can  it  be  that  the  deputy 
and  his  master  are  determined  to  commence  «  new  era  as  to  the  stage*, 
and  contribute  their  modicum  to  stifle  all  lofqr  opinions  in  die  draasa 
crusk  high  and  noble  sentiments,  a  belief  in  which  has  in  all  ages  con- 
•titutad  the  yery  essence  of  public  virtue — and  labour,  as  &r  as  their 
means  will  allow  them,  in  debasing  the  character  of  the  theatre?  His 
Grace  of  Montrose  (whose  ancestor  so  sternly  opposed  the  bringer  in  of 
the  licensing  act),  having  determined  to  support  his  d^[Kity,  must  diare 
tlie  odium  of  his  conduct.  He  volunteered  diivalrously  in  his  defence 
(like  his  ancient  namesake  of  the  north  for  the  Stuart),  but  the  want  of 
powar  in  his  weapons  and  his  deficiency  of  skill  in  tibeir  use,  renders 
bia  assistance  of  little  or  no  service  to  his  Sancho  Pansa.  In  the 
epistle  t  to  Mr.  Shee,  a  lastii^  testimony  of  his  Grace's  refined  taste 
and  lucid  style  of  coaqposition,  it  would  hav^  been  politic,  though  l^ss 
generous,  had  he  declined  giving  his  own  highly  discreet  and  mciUs 
opinion,  and  simply  stated  that  he  considered  himself  bound  by  his  de* 
puty.  What  can  lus  Grace  mean  by  the  phrase  *'  at  tkis  time^*  &c.  the 
tragedy  should  not  be  acted  ?  To  what  tremendous  state  mjrstery  does 
he  allirae  *'  that  may  not  strike  aiuihors^  but  of  which  the  Lord  Chanw 
beriain  and  Mr.  Geor^  Coiman  the  younger  are  in  possession  ?  Per- 
hspa  Mr.  Shee,  (who  is  we  believe  of  the  sister  kingdom),  inhis  literary 
shortsightedaess,  did  not  observe  the  effect  his  tr^^y  must  produce^ 
if  acted  in  Ireland,  upon  the  ailightened  followers  of  Ci^Main  Rock-:-he 

*  That  tlif  monopoly  In  the  drama  is  to  be  Bustsiaed,  w«  msy  Jndes  from  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  refnial  to  license  French  tragedy  and  comedy  under  any  re> 
strlctioDS.  When  fiee  trade  is  established,  we  oamt  to  have  a  Jree  Thtatrt* 
Every  thln|p  that  win  keep  knowledge  alive  or  spread  it  fortber,  should  be  tolerated. 
The  draepstic  works  of  GomeiSe  or  Racine  are  as  moral  as  the  best  of  our  own. 
ne  Fveiich  thentrea  too  (in  spite  of  what  some  allege  respecting  the  people)  are  far 
removed  from  the  mUnshlnf  profligacy  exlubit^  In  onrs  \  while  onr  national 
character  b  more  lollv  and  respectable—*  strange  anomaly,  proving  the  effect  of 
idnUlar  raatrictions,  tniich  shonld  extend  farther,  as  the  French  do,  or  wholly  cense. 
The  pedlnring  spirit  of  tiw  manager  appears  through  this  refusal ;  it  may  oe  pre- 
snmed  it  was  net  the  Lord  Chan^rli&n's  own  act.  Must  our  Uterary  entertain- 
ments and  fine  arts  Ibr  efer  smack  of  the  spirit  of  managers  and  of  shopkeepers ! 

t  Hie  Literary  Gnaette  jvstly  obaeryes  ttiat  *'  His  Grace  either  wants  tioM  or  n 
deputy  in  IKeniy  matters."    Let  onr  readers  Judge. 

**  8ir-^11binkl^  Mr.  Crtman  n  very  snillcient  judge  of  his  duty,  and  as  I  aeree 
In  his  condmdon  (from  the  aooount  he  nas  given  me  of  the  tragedy  of  Alasco),  1  do 
conclude  that  at  tkit  liaie,  withont  Qonsidermble  omissions^  the  tragedy  slioald  not 
be  acted  ;  and  whilst  I  am  persuaded  that  your  intentions  are  upright*  I  conceire 
that  it  is  precisely  for  this  reason  fthough  it  may  not  strike  authors)  that  it  lias  been 
the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  to  have  an  Examiner  appointed,  and  power  given  to 
theChaaAeriainoftheHansehiMto  }odge  whether  ceitwn  plays  should  be  acted 
at  aUy  or  not  acted  at  parHaUttr  etstcf.! 

*'  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  an  argnment  with  you»  Sir,  on  the  snl^ject,  but 
tUnk  that  your  letter,  conceived  in  polite  terms  to  me,  calls  upon  me  to  letnm  an 
enewer^  showing  ^at  your  tragedy  has  been  well  considered. 

**  I  remain.  Sir,  with  esteem, 

**  Your  obedient  Senmnt, 

«<  Montrose." 
X  We  have  not  read  this  act.    Does  it  really  confer  this  monstrous  power  f    After 
being  licensed,  we  bad  imagined  any  pieee  might  be  performed.    Woe  to  our  best 
tnge^es  under  the  nmo  regimt,  If  this  be  the  law  I 
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did  nol  calculate  ii!^;titb^iNraptpn, .''  whai.distvkt/cfe^yoti"  nqiglit  fidH^ 
wer^  Alasco.perfioirfned  in.Dpblin  or  Corkr^Iiaw  iSir  HaroouztXiees 
might  be  thrown  into  firadx  convulsions  by  thejoaention  of  his  fiunwriie 
orthodoxv»  or  Sic  ^bf^spoa  JBjcadley.  King  foraed  to.  the  rcmotor  n^ 
cesses  of  his  stationery  waiejbouse  to  invoke  the  '^gloriiwis  and  immortal 
memory/'  f^oiir  stremgthen  his  spint  for  .magtyrdloBij^^on  *  hrflriny  ^Bm^ 
'^  question  ,the  high{priyaleg^x>f  (Qrapgs)  opftresaksik?  .  J^lr^Sbeo^^lpo^ 
had  forgotten  the  EngUah  T^diec^s^  who  would  have  caUected  wavlike 
stores  again  in  the  foot  of  an»  o]d  stocking,  and  with  .fifte^  oiu>cea  of 
gunpowder  have,  threatened  the  existence  of  a.Aiigbty;e^pirOr  notwith- 
standiiig.the^free  trad^  and  diminishing  (taxa^kui  o^Me^^.  Rx>biD8oo 
and  Huskis^on  and  the  conciliatoTy  disposition  )9f  Hr^fCannii^*  How 
could  they  resist  the  hope  -^ ,  , 

— -; —  Tb  rescue  frorarihe  oUliirkMSs  giare^ 
I .  Where  tyrants  have  oottbioe^  lo-buiy'theoi^ 

A  gallant  race,  a  natioa  and  hen, Aune.l   , 

Even  tbe  ghost  of  Thistle  wood,  like  that  of  the  defuiict  D«no  king 
(O  inrofane comparison,  Mr.  Colman !)  imght  hkvecraflBed  the Gorent* 
garden  boards,  and  inflamed  the  audience  at  die  .ndeliver^r  of  such  a 
passage!  At  *''this  time,''  too,  when  JLovt^  le  Desir4  rmgo^  m  peace 
over  France  and  Spain,  and  devours  his  pied9  de  cochon  undistarbed  by 
the  eagle  of  £lba,  and  when  this  Bourbon  has  succeeded  in  virtuaUy 
destroying  elective  rights  among  his  people,  and  is  become  abaolule 
again!  When  'AiistHk  and  Prussia,  like  our  county  gaolers,  sleep 
tranquilly  amid  fetters  and  dungeons,  secure  in  tbe  tenacity  of  their 
iron !  Above  all,  Mr.  Shee  did  not  recollect  Russia  and  her  armed 
milli^m,  whom  his  tragedy  would  inevitably  ca&  ftana  Covent-garden 
boards  into  Poland  to  quell  the  sentiment  that  ^'Tis  not  rebellion  to 
resist  oppression,"  thereby  disturbing  the  present  wholesome  state  of 
die  Holy  Alliance ;  or,  as  a  lawyer  would  say,  having  a  tendency  to 
disturb  it,  which  is  exacdy  the  same  thing  in  law  I  Profound  ifbtesi^t 
of  the  licenser  and  his  deputy  !  Let  authors  ad!tture  ft  in  silence,  and 
bow  with  all  humilily  to  dieir  statesmanlike  sagacity,  ha  ihese  objecdons 
were  not  likely  "to  j^n'Are**  them!  Thus  the  stage  wfl!,  liy  andhy,  try 
its  best  to  make  us  all  that  servility  can  desire,  o^,  the  sexjile  heart  of 
tfie  licenser  regard  as  the  mirror  of  true  fealty. 

Mrt  Shee  fias  very  truly  stated  (whatever  tbe  in^irtte  ^brhfc'Haftedy 
may  be  in  a  literary  view)  that  it  does  hot  contain  ^dne  sedtSment,^ 
moral,  religious,  or  poKdcal,  of  which  an  honest  sut^ect  of  this  empire 
can  justly  disapprove,  or  which  any  honourable  man  of  any  party  should 
be  ashamed  to  avow."  Tbe  plot  ahd  incidk!nta%^cnig  td  anoutt  time 
and  country.,  In  ihture  tragedies,  however,  a  BIrutus  must  not  invoke 
his  coimtry's  Kberty,  accofding  to  Mr.  Oieorg^  Colman. the  joimger,  A 
King  of  Denmark,  who  it  aoa  assaayin,  vraat  not  harve  hiadigm^  pio- 
phaned  by  another  Hamlet's  caDing  him  unworthy  names.  A  Richard 
the  Third  must  not  be  styled  a  despot,  for  having  mounted  to  the 
throne  by  means  of  private  assassination  or  treachery  and  open  blood- 
shed, douhtleas  to  prevent  ol&nee  to  Alexander  of  Russia  and  Ferdi- 
nand of  Spain,  in  the  licenser's  opinion*  To  him  another  tragedy  of 
Cato  would  be  downrighi  sedition.  Every  epithet  that  can  be  direicdy 
or  iodirecdy  i^iplied  by  the  dramatist  to  designate  the  tyrant,  or  the 
slave  that  licks  his  feet—tolasli  unhallowed  power,  or  its  niinions,  riding 
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mdacMwly  on  the  necks  of  nations,  hovrent  remote  the  em  descrihc.1  U 
forbidden  under  pretence  diat  at  'diia  tmie  it  ts  Itattrdifer  ^h^lTt: 
not  st^e  ««bo«.-    pe  priests,  too  seem  nhlJXSaJe  SS 
ofJJr.  George  Oohnan  the  youn^r,  at  least  in  *ag^y :  whSier  A 
wndom  the  rubKund  friar  may  retain  a  plate  m  ^edvwT^I.*- 
«HI ;  l«t  a.  «  gentle  duHness  em  Wea  J  jSe"  Sfi  ^ T^ht^'^" 
foj^e  brotherlKHKi  fa  dmt  department.    mJ.  Sheet 'J^oSt^eiS 
Preserved"  and  other  pieeea  at  present  en  d»  staire    O^t  ll^T 
•'^J^e^V^^^^ihn^ona^i.l    He  might  havt?oM a  JndS 
such,  lice««ed  by  preceding  c^sorswiUiout  a  wrnpli.;  b^t/U  w^reno 
doubt  nnfit  for  dieur  dnty^  The  present  Hcense/st^ndk  theAbSel  of 
crawhng  sycophancy,  ftrthfol  to  an  unrequired  abjectaes?  of  Sos^^ 
and  an  unnecessary  officiousness  in  his  caUing  bwond  ««anio?e'     »«'• 
wm  not  suffer  the  bc«th  of  Heav«.  to  visit  t^^ughlyX^gl,^'^} 
tyranny  which  he  sets  up  and  adores  in  his  ovm  imagination    Vi 
draws  a  cirde  of  protection  around  his  idol  and  the  crimes  of  ite  wS 
sfa]i>ers.  with  die  sanguine  ink  of  his  official  pen,  and  dares  tJS  aZ'< 
mamtto^cbondHidiarmedlimit.    But  let*us  take  a  re "e,rJf SS" 
Sheea  defanquenci68--dioae  passages  which  are  to  work  "t*Zu^' 
strs^agenss.  and  spoils"  in  d«fll^er's  view  of  diem,  ^rihglS 

mote  country.     The  first  red  ink  «bliteradon  blots  out  the  followfaio- 
mischievous  passage :-~  ■        .    .  1  -  '"UBwmg 

What  litde  skill  the  patriot  aword  requires 
Oto  learmay  beast,  m  nudnis^t  vigil,  schoii'd : 
Tliose  deeper  tectws,  well,  contrived  to.  worit 
1  he  mere  machine  of  mercenaiy  war 
We  shall  not  n<ied.  whose  hearts  are  in  the  frav^      .     . 
Who  for  ourselves,  our  homes,  our  countiy  figKT 
And  ftel  m  every  blow,  we  strike  for  freedom.       , ,  ■  , 
This  would,  no  doubt,  have  caused  a  second  Cato-streot  on«ipi.4<wV  .  .. 
TWts,  |w«i^  lo?d,.«pe  ne»er  s^^^ 

?lbp  ground  is  mined  beneath  them  as  they  tKad.    :    ,  . 
aunted  by  plou,  cabals,  conspiracies  j 

heirlives  are  lon^;  convulsions,  and  ihev  shake ; 
Surrounded  by  their  guards  and  garrisons.  '       ■     ' '    ' 

The  t^dency  of  dus  to  involve  us.  in  a  war  widi  more  dian  one  of  «nr 
holy  allies  is  dear  and  palpable !     ,  ,  ^^        o'.^r 

Show  chains  his  BoWer  wnmtrymen  have  broken  .    f       ., 

n  their  oppretsoi^' heads,  /  . 

was  dottbdess  designed  far  Prinee  Mawocordato  and  die  cii^b.  .«a 
might  en*roii«.withTnrke,l  .<!*«,  too,  most  iSShr  pw  fnto  Ju 
mouA  of  a  ebaraoter  supposwt  to  be  EngKab-bom.  vS^ri^r^ 
fonrdi  erasure  IS  doobUess  intendedfcr  die  same  rebellidos  veZ  £ 
presumptuously  dare  (»«t,ue8tiaa  -4he  Irigfa  ptTOl«»  (rfibSfo*.* !^ 
Ae  part  of  the  « legitimate"  com«nndetTt£  fai^,7^r^trS 
stiH  concealed  m  die  bosoms  of  his  Grace  of  Montrose  a«l  ifcff^ 
«re  tte  cause,  diat  will  ju«ify  to  die  letter  the  odu^r  exois!Si.To&l 

St^itL-riTurezaJiSr^sSsiS?^^^^^^ 

fri^^r-:  ^»^-'  -^^^e-*  for  fear  ,f<£;i:f*:^-: 
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•     « 

]f  thete  wtre  some  glatid'r<nft»  toolo^  ttatOMi*  .     ; 
Some  taunting,  dnll  itnn^anaef'J  deputy*;^ 
Some  district  despot  prompt  to  pky  th^  i^rquitf » 
And  make  his  power  the  pander  to  his  lust. 

But  shaii*  I  revereooe  pride,  and  Just,  and  raping  f 
No.    When  ofpreiiioii  ataine  the  robe  of  state,  / 
And  power's  a  whip  of  scorpions  in  the  hands 
<:   Of <h&nli^ltnaVes,  f^  lash  the  4fafbttrtliM*4;lM»kKt 
Of  honest  industry,  the  Iqyal  blood 
Will  turn  to  bioerest  gall»  >and  \h'  9'^^char]^  ^art 
£xpIode  in  eabcofration*  ^.  .  .,  ^ 

With  all  a  sower's  pi^fwlicfl  Uk  priests. 


1 1 


»•  _i 


8,  . 
BvAmmU  we  sbakrhis  ctmoh   • 
And  make  them  rattle  in  hit  lecfeant  ears, 
^ ,     ,    .  .    Tbc  slave  is  ro\ised  in  vain. 


'  \,''  Our  private  injuries  yield  to  ptiMio^hijii8J^*v  ^rfJ  sir.  dou<ri 

;"  '*  '^      *l%e  avenging  sword;  w«slflk«il«tfor»«ricDioiMilii->il  v7<)ii 

»'<  .1'. :-'    'f 0|jT6ok  dfsbotioor  from  a'kiia««  i*  pliea^  ^  ^  n;  ai  ?*t».^  . 

..  ^  '■    '      jTo,  ho,  whate*er  the  ct^kmr  6f  Mm  (fffeed,  »i  "icun-^  arf-  ijf.r.. 
1    A  \     ^.,      •JrhcmanorhMlo«r'#«nll0d#lt.    ^     •       .:'    ot    ,r^.i\^^    n  .  c- 

^Jbjif  i^fiftt^  oa  out  holy  rirfigionf  -'      '  ♦'•-^vt  .  urt  b,. »   . 

'   .,/     „  .,  \  ''''''   Our  countrv^i  wrongs  wWtte^yC''^^'^"'^  ^cro  M' 

.., .   ;    ,  .Will  ripen  to  rcsislance^loii^  bjppw&iftrf ^  nmotot  £  jwnit^rr. 
"Win  prompt  the  duffest8ttoi»'inflti»)lilK;  n-^t.-rg  £>dj  oio^w4 

^ '  ru.     v.<^.w^^  Roman  crimed  prevail;  HMMii^Bftmie/wellM  10  w   ,•- 
10  OT...     ^^,<SIlollM^lo«antln*•a^i»^1>efiMltt^4l*^>Wtt|h.J*<^  .  - 

'..iii^.M..Aiii«wyt,ia*lfc|A|Hi^l...  .r..i::v,  a..-.^^,J,J,^^,.J 
'   '     ' '      '  •  »•"*•  ^"••'  bi|^    •  , 
'..   •  .   .  »:       .,Shall  hapless  wretches  ^therpower that flt&M"  ^ 

..     .,    .  „     And  crushes  them  fo  earth  >  '(7I  Ao;' no.^6l>.P^'"H*' '' » 
When  tyrants  tt^mjfle  bn  aH'H^t^  anraifltt^^liv'  rmiHtt  v 
And  law  bttMxtits  mt  iM^t^H  69kfpid^KlA<ai;cini;'ih  /y.  . 
^niereisbut'on^afpptel.>— '-** '    •  ,.  r  uj  u.'.-jfiir  jOiiiM.'i 

•     ~    '  '    'l6i  ■  «  :         i  to  .t*is  &i.  b'jbf-^"    •• 

Wtittt M^ bM«iis4>l<Ufle  aid  luttt)i«i«tdiini-^.I      v/oi;.  » 

'.    ThalfrI4b()ll»cMtplv.fHQW.lli^,cQU1^ry'4  wtof^is^ 

.Foffw^at  m  we  ftyled  nop1e,,'ad(]  endow^  ,     "  * 

With  pomp  and  privily  ?  .    •  j:      •        ..  ♦ 


For  what,  thus  ra?sed  above  our  re!l6w-cre^rtilMr;  '  '  * 
And  fed  like  gods  on  iocen^,  but  to  shew    1   ■    '•  -' 
Siip«riorwomi — pre>-«minenet  of  virtue  r     .    )mi     -^i 


'i  .     •  -I        •  '• 
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Tomld.wul|I|l^Ua(ealtb^peofk>^^^^    .   , 
And  stand  6fia  biHW^^  '&^^^S  ^^  )^  ^f  po w<^» 
Whi^rushin^.tx^  a'eny^WJ  ih^W*  . »   .  ,    ^^  .  I 

Tis  not  rebellion  to  resbt  oppression; 

'TIS  virtue  tjr  vwehgt  onr  epuDtiy^t  .trronj^^  i    .  .^ : 

And  self-defence  to  strike  at  an  ofvptf**  // 


Horrible  poliiidal  bkuiplienij,  Mx*  Ooor^  Cobn^a  u^ib^yi^gei ! 


ig. 


'  Had  lear,  6r  feeliiig  Sfway'd  against  vedreis  • 
Of  public  wrongs  man  never  had  b^n  fr«t  |'-     i 
The  thrones  of  tyrants  had  been  fixM  as  fate. 
And  slaveff  9tid^AHh€  liWTBfsa't^^^n.-   ./.  jn  // 

ea 

£ai^'^Mfitt^hafiid''n«y  giwf  n  ^odly  iword» 
And  try^lattftufpttf^on  our  eonDtrp^s^t^nolAt  - .  } 

The  erasures  amount  to  twenty-nine  in  a11|  but  the'  loiregoing  are  a 
lair,  iuOf  and  ample  speeimen;  o^the  most  atrocious  of  them« 

Such  are  the  sentjamntfl  tobc}  withheH jGroin  the  stage,^  according  to  the 
new  lic^i8ei»«f  playa  K  Sneb  ate  the  l^oincw  4<K^trines  ;p^ich  an  author 
in  a  free  country  has  dared  to  repeat,  after  t^e  example  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  an  eidighlefied'^09nrna^  **  ti^ti^".tQO|  mcbcpjthere  are  such 
mysterious  reasons  for  their  suppression.  We  advise  Mr.  George  Col- 
man  the  younger, — iCJie  \mi  ii^cl^d  tp  poptinue.hi^  ppppsition  to  com- 
mon sense,  to  outrage  agai»ivMpiUar .  4)pinion,  ,to,  ti^  Jiis  strength  a 
second  time  against  the  km^fidl^^f];!^  ^df  ipformation  of  the  CQuntry.  tp 
labour  once  more,  as  far  as  his  i^e^s  wiD  allow,  to  obscih^  ahd^^f%i 
blot  out  entirely  those  sei^timents^  i|iat  ei^qjte  the  noblest  and  most  chi- 
valrous fi^elings,— to  pause  ere  he  proceed.  '  Let  him  reflect,  that  what  he 
imagines  a  reform  is*#i  ¥i)^  abua^  fof  novfer ;  .that  Ydskou-fou  prostratioii 
before  the  graven  m^p^0X  oMfiUsmt  so  4^z)iQg  hiafrau  faculties, 
may  fit  him  very  accommodatingly  in  his  character  of  courtier,  because 


the  world  caves  notbiog  whell^fK  Mr..  George  Coliii<i^.t|ilt'youfiger  knock 
his  forehead>tiglkiS»'tlie  ^absci  flttar  of  its  *.'edflBU4  einpire'^  nine  or 
nine  thousand  times ^^'k^riM^'iUsD^auit'^the. Holy ^Alltoce,  by  whose 
wyit-giinii  it  has  been  squared,  bull  ilPwSl  M9^#^i|i'  Or^at^Britain,  on  the 
part  of  one  who  ought  to  be  an  impartial  arbitrator  in  his  station  in  what 
bdongs  to  o^  jsoo^t  y^eB'  aii8  iiiMrUedve  amusements.  If  he  persist 
in  his  ill-judg6<)l.  cai;e^f  ,^e  vvi)I  iichly  merit  9S8gir&oe,''mid^  we  will  venture 
to  affirm,  will  hfk  bi^e^ed  wkli,  no  sibalT  portion  of%  In  that  case, 
every  dramatic  author  who  feels  a  proper  pnde,  who  is  worthy  our  high 
literature,  uniting  principle  and-talei»t»  yrOi  scoxa  to.wnte  for  a  stage  so 
desraded  as  that  of  England  wiH  be,  and  its  decline  must  inevitably 
follow.  For  our  owir -{larta  Me  should  »ljttle'lhiak  w^Aad  fulfilled  our 
duty  to  our  fe^w-stth^eets  and  to  dieinlkrerita  4£  the  drama — we  should 
feel  a  great  deficiency  of  gralSt^de  fbt  the  Mppdrt<  wr  k'eceive,  did  we 
not  ammadvert  thus  severely,  but  justly,  upon  th^-  ittodt  extraordinary 
and  unnecessary  exertion  of  Anti-British  otBdotisnessh/a  licenser  whidb 
has  ever  hqppeoied.  Thank  God,  the  press  is  free ;  and  when  such  ill- 
judged  and  unprovoked  outrages  are  committed  wlthojlit  shadow  of  an 
excuse,  it  will  unite  all  wW. wield  the  pen  of  every'  political  party  (as  it 
has  done  in  the  present  instance)  in  the  loudest  reprobation  o{  the  act. 
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It  will  do  more ;  it  will,  we  ymSi  not  say,  sbune  the  spirit  that  can  ao  in- 
sult public  feeling, — thatmaynotbepossijbley— but  it  will  brand  it  with 
lasting  obloquy.  Let  dw  lioeDser  beard  the  united  cfiokfa  of  the  countiy 
if  be  choose*  by  p^rsiqting  in  his  prcfsent  course — ^let  him  go  on  into 
'^  second  childhood's  night'*  and  drag  the  stage  after  him  iiito  obscurity ; 
hi3  conduct  sh£dl  not  sleep  with  him  in  forgemilness,  but,  like  that  of  die 
Ephe^ian  mcendiary,  be  ''  danmed  to  everlasting  fame,**  for  the  singularity 
an^flf^tiousneas  of  his  offences.         .  *     Y.  I. 


i^«— 
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TJl£    PIBATES'  SONG. 

UvMooR  our  bark  upon  the  wave— 

The  wave,  our  vessel's  home; 
And  we  will  steer  her  stiff  and  brave. 

Far  Id  the  salt  sea-foam. 

Unmoor  oar  bark  upon  the  wave— r 
Come,  steady  hearts  and  bold  I    . 

All  eager  the  dull  land  to  leave. 
Her  lofty  prow  behold  :— 

Her  lofty  prow,  that  shall  defy. 

The  tempest  and  the  shore. 
And  bear  us  far  aa  winds  can  fly. 

Wild  in  the  Atlantic's  roar— 

« 

To  bail  the  yellow  Chinese  man^ 

Or  .Afric's  sable  race. 
The  Moor  or  tawny  Indian, 

Or  give  the  merchant  ehace. 

We  are  a  band  of  iron  «oul8 

No  fear  can  ever  tame  $ 
We  '11  bear  our  deeds  to  both  the  Poles, 

In  thunder  and  in  flame. 

Vye'll  crest  the  white  waves  gsliantlyy 

That  rage  and  hiss  below  :^* 
Comrades,  huzza  1  we're  free — ^we're  fre^— 

We  own  no  master  now  I 

Unmoor  and  sail,  the  breeze  is  full. 

The  skies  are  dear  and  bright. 
We're  free— we're  free  as  yon  sea^goll. 

That  scuds  through  floods  of  light. 

Her  anchor 's  ap»  her  head  is  round. 

There 's  a  ripple  at  her  bow. 
Her  sails  fill  fast,  no  mooring  ground 

Restrains  her  courage  now. 

Huzza  1  she  sweeps  ber  gallant  way. 
Cheer,,  comrades,  at  my  call  I— 

The  wide  worid  is  our  enemy. 
But  we  will  dare  it  all  I 
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THB  UPSTARTS. 

<<  Upstart  4  eliurl,  and  gutbef'd  good, 
And  theww  did  spring  yonr  graHc  blood." — OldJPrtmerU 

I^  there  are  few  men  whose  conduct  is  unifortn  in  all  particnlarSi 
there  ^e  none  whose  opinions  are  not  frequently  in  contradiction  with 
each  .oth^r.  $c^  prone,  indeed^  is  poor  humanity  to  see  the  same  thing 
differently,  accordhig  to  the  different  points  of  view  in  which  it  may  foe 
placed,  that  the  experience  of  a  long  life  rarely  suffices  to  put  us  m 
possession  of  the  thoughts  of  our  most  intimate  firiends,  or  enables  us 
to  predict  with  certainty  how  they  will  act  upon  any  new  .contingeiHpe.  ' 
Yet  we  all  are  given  to  pride  ourselves  in  no  trifling  degree  on  our  con- 
sistency, and  hold  it  the  bitterest  reproach,  when  we  deteot  a  self-contra- 
diction in  the  sentiments  and  behaviour  of  those  with  whom  we  deaL 
To  be  inconsistent,  is  to  reason  ill ; — to  reason  ill,  is  to  be  a  blockhead ;  ^ 
^and  to  be  a  blockhead,  is  worse  than  to  be  a  knave  : — a  miserable 
Sorites!  There  is  nothing,  however,  which  wo  essay- writers  delight  in 
more  than  this  weakness  in  human  nature.  To  catch  "my  gentle 
public"  at  a  fault,  and  to  detect  our  fellow-countryinen  in  the  commission 
of  a  good  practical  bull,  is  at  once  the  business. and  the  pleasure  of  our 
lives^  An  incongruity  in  "  the  most  thinking  people"  is  **  the  meat. we 
most  delight  to  feed  upon;"  it  is  the  fruitful  occasion  of"  our  quips  and 
our  quiddities,"  the  prolific  parent  of  Qur  wit  and  our  wisdom,  of  our 
good  jokes  and  our  good  sermons ;  in  so  much  that,  without  the  assistance 
of  a  competent  difibsion  of  vice  and  folly,  the  editor  of  a  magazine  might 
shut  up  his  study  ;  for  his  "  correspondents'*  would  be  wprse  off  than  a 
gravedigger  withoift  a  doctor--a  barrister  without  an  attoi^iey — or  a 
theatrical  manager  without  a  manufacturer  of  melqdrames.  An  essay- 
writer  peers  about  in  tiie  twilight  of  opinion  for  ridicules,  as  an  owl 
does  '^  enire  ddcu  et  loup"  for  rats  and  mice ;  and  both  alike  are  fain  to 
go  to  bed  without  their  supper,  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  the  *'  small . 
deer"  by  which  th^  A^espectivel^y  .live.  Fortunately  for  you^  read^^ 
and  lor  myself,  the  literary  manor  is  not  yet  quite  exhausted;  and  there 
is  much  reasonable  probability  that  we  may  jog  on  together  to  a  good 
old  age, — I,  in  shewing  up  your  absurdities,  and  you,  in  attributing  them 
to  your  neighbour,  to  our  great  mutual  Satisfaction,  .and  to  the  further- 
ance of  those  ''  gigantic  eflorts  of  the  periodical  press,"  which  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  whole  labour  of  the  community  is  performed  by  steam.<4 
engines,  and  that  the  entire  population  have  notltiog  on  earth  to  do,  but 
to  eat,  driiiky  slecjp,  and-^read  review^,  magazines^  f»d  Scotch  novels. 

Of  all  the  instances  in  illustration  of  a  position  to  be  defended,  that 
which  is  actually  cited  is  of  course  the  roost  striking^  To  begin,  there* 
fi»re«  with-^"  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  ^  this,  or  that,  or  the 
tithar" — ^isla  good  bwxUHug,  and  avaijablapx^  eve^.  occasion.  In  oonr 
Ibrmity  with  this  g^den.irul^I  must  say,  then»  that  there  is  f'no 
greater"  absurdity,  no  wider  self-disagreement  '*  going,"  than  that  which 
is  implied  in  the  generfiJIy  recdved  prejudices  against  upstarts — a  nice 
of  people  most  unnlercifuUy*  and  unreasonably^  vilipended.  The  very 
aristoeratie  pride  in  which  uiesc  p^jiji(Uces.  arise,  is  itself  fi>unded  oa 
the  thing  Tt  derides.  The  first  founders  of  the  oldest  families  were  wj^ 
starts ;  and  as  long  as  the  .cart  sjiallji^ld  jptecedence  to.  the  horse,  so  long 
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in  the  iift(;urft  of  tjvpgtt^up^t^vls  8bpu)d4viv#  ))piy>Mr#;fiNPOlie.ii»tK««if 
descendants^  Who,  ;q  tjbe  fidofa^.i^f  Ul^e.JDauflfclrf|^iot]|>:4^^ 
men«  if  ifpt it)^. ''  n^qst^^^bfeaod p^iswit ^u^^.**    Migfct Ii^^t,  thsr^ 
fore^  tak^.'Uie^  libei;ty  of  asking  you  wliedier  you  are  qikite  r^;te  iftidiaC 
curl^f  the noae^and  that aideloog  tons  of 'tbe Ken^.xritk mhUtija^irm^ 
gard  the  barouche  ^d^  ibui<that  daJtyjfWOP  ym»  ^irodoyv/bMtiiig  ;iw 
its  ample  cujjjpinif.  youy  neighbour  the  ^gr^nt  tallotfrchufdeirw  9iufc'bb 
faQu,ly,— bia  Vf^e  fas  £eu^  his  ^la  aa  palei»  aad  Ma.b0y$>ftft^»t<Mr^ii»  lab 
ovm  dijpQ  ?    4^9.  yoUiCauTiAced  that ,  it  ia^oer Mtfy  (1  d«^ AoM»y»£hn^ 
ti|ui,  Wt)  Tea^iiable  ^to  be*  so  pffended  at  tm.  ^{le^^iaqle  0f  yoitr  «JtA  Jlicvl 
Ton>  ]?)gtall,  of  ^e/' Mull  and  Highlander/'  ridingrto  «t)«r|-4li  liwiiiffr 
111  a  $itufir-eolopre4  auit— wd  tbe  **  hdies*' .  ofthia  /f«|n{ty|pMU97i9i*m 
the  t^oiid^  ii>oifx  thi^  gaUery  at  t)ie  tbpaft'a  (what  la^aMwi^je^todHfeaB^ 
to  the  side  Jbioxea?    Are  you  not  daily  wi  bqiisl^b«9ing'"y<HirjaMr 
li£tle  dues  wi^,'(t}>e  advantagea  of  indual^i  aad  ielUqgt^y<WftnprQPtiy»- 
to'^QSobe^ana  ^t^dy  that  they  niay  UvatO'be.IioMMayMV^^i  Yoii' 
Cfow  over  the  IPrenQb  on  aqcount  of  the  su^rimty  oCBnikk-cpmnbioi^* 
and  lap^  M  their  e^ature  at  the  Louvre;  aud  you  boaa|?t]^atf<faftiAaf 
kibepers  of  Eng)a^  beat  Napoleon  put  of  the  field  ^f^andi^li'OMlift  aibtte* 
upstarts!    fox  what,  in  the  name  of  HeavtO|}ah#MktattDcMlbiifv  in») 
warm  bbd  of^  a  cotd  &o«ty  niornii^ir  to  <opeo  ahopi^tfa^'MaofttfttfAfel 
picaaurp.of  bfsc^ming  one  day  an  up<rtart  ?  If  thedasure^^biiite^Diiifh*^ 
atari  werie  nof  a^  prevalent  virtue  amo^g  EnglishmrMH  who^iifiCatei^i) 
woiiTd  pay  you  d)e  dividends  on  your  atock^?  ta«fdjivb<^,;8ini>1'9«ld«fi^t 
your  pehsiQU:;  or  give  youy-my  Lord*  aufih  a^handaoaw  iBiit'£in9^b«ri> 
fann?    Truly  an  ^ppatart  haa  his  uses;  and  I  char|ef.y|iiii-Miiidtfridfiift> 
the  tut.ur^,  pupain  of  being  branded  with  mconsiaiMqyi'lAAreat^lfctBt' 
with  all  reasona)Je  civility.    I  admit  that  the  wpodTten^bopooMi  bmbm^^ 
house  ha;^i  tin«e  put  of  mind,  been  occupied  by  your  ^MSilyi  and^lhiftii 
none  of  ypur  aacestora^  in  the  memory  of  man*  have  elinifed(tfieii^«wiid 
bread;,  it  is  no  less  true  that  not  a  stone  of.ypndeisbwpe'llPUPir^fvhiAji 
stands,  yrith  it^  Y^yatt  windows  and  painted  ferapd/ihai  Mmi^^'MModak 
half-ardozeni  lanky  and  ill-thriven  poplara)  wna  (]iwiti^>ihtoae>-yMtBi: 
ego;  when  ftspr^sent  oc(;upant  waa  sta^idi^g  up  A  hil?e)kotniiiiia)tt§n>t  • 
hogshead.  '  ^ut  what  of  that  ?    '*  U  rdM  fanm  %l  pMh0i^4i|ga^f«i-L. 
h^ve  already  siad,  and  it  may  be  doubted,  (e«|kepiaU|jrrif  ||oiijaiei]«£>t]w  > 
ti^e  Norman',  raqe^)  whether  your  own  Mood  <|prai|g  )mm\'m\hmmk}m' 
source  as  youx  retired,  though  nut  pfarh^toa^^iffji^Qiaj^l^faMi&tltAfli. 
diereforcv  yoii  reverence  your  own  gentility,  vaap«et.4liil  rtif«|lu^^'|^> 
forth  your  hand  iif' amity  to  the  new  comer,  amd  gfr^.l^bot^iflifti^  dbd . 
sdck  by  your  countenance  at  the^neisU.co^iiity.^'aaaevaUy*  .•Butiyottjeanpi 
not  bear,  you  tell  pie,  Xofiee^  hw  "  vulgar  lumpa''  of  ifag^lrf  ipinA^ 
there  with  jewels  that  would  j^urehasq  h4f  youv.eata#^  ..Hat^^yMi^ 
then,  np  pnde  in  the  Wk^  motion,  and.  dreta  of  .ypW(iHvn>«gitb> 
no  wealth  can  purchase  ?  The  new  hpuae,  moreav^ri  ^09^  r«fl^ 

upon  ground  that  was  once  yopr  owp;  and  yoaicanoM  like  Uie . 

who  has  got  your  land.    Thia,  I  gxanj^  is  veatatkiitt ;  httt  aurelif  it  ivOttU- , 
be  more  ao,  if  there  was  np  one  otapostd  to  take  that  land*  ift«xchiagr 
for  the  money^  which  you  may  pr^&r  lo  tho  posa^ssioni  of  ypiw<4lhSf « 
acres.    The  proper  business  of  a  thorough  gentleman  being  to  aquandert 
he  would  be  utterly  marred*  without  h»  correlative,  the  man  that 
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to ^he^ikiiii >of «hiHi6 ftMU^^uyimi  iHi& titi  txurie  bin^If  tbut  beidi- 
boor/-  11|teJe-k(A<iotlie^^MiMiteg^'itt:a)»  v{>^  WMch^ 

thtr  up«lart  t«  i^eldoiai- Aft  dli^t  i  add  irunty  ftild  Mi^iitdtion  ftfrcis  li^'  i5 
]ittve^'^^iifetbeM:>tbartfiiMift^  tms'^detrre/'    If  ybuf  1^3)^  e^tinbt  bildcte^* 


7ti«r>Mavtf  tifiittAtti$>t>«r  ^MM^y,  ^ed  four  rsrc^tHif-  and  fikmkh'  'J[>dr  ^ 

emmd.'i  Th^b^f'tt^rW^miihg  pr^ehsidns,  indeed/ "Quce  x^'Bev^tft^^.'! 

nM^ibtt  ti|bt[bIe«olil»;  alt  m=  ctMmftAettkn*^  biit  ^en  Vfieit  "i^a^  ^d^ 

tkuV  igiMMii^ak  g&(ky  VffhAt  and  tear,  every^day  anfu^enfd^  ^^^%K 

yeanlmgt^stiiA'^^iher  yon  ^e  disponed  to  laugh  or  be  ^angrjry  tiiiail^ 

or«B>nditoul«itt^'fitfttMh'il  constant 'supply  of  t^ieraW  ^^riaSV^ady, 

foritiie  MHXistoih  1-^  Tfe4f«  Wti^  si  friend  of  my  dwn^^ifWmiy'^e'hi^^ 

oatH  wwcHfttnttf  a  Ml^baild^K}  Wanch  6f  the  Plant^g^etir,  Wt^'^Wh^il'' 

l-^nt^Mm  h^;  dfte<t)f '  the  tAtfUest  dogs  in  all  Koodteditori;— ^^v£^^  ^s"' 

a  juatioe  «f^pdato,^^  Holitotin^  as  an  undertaker,  and  its  ^ilcfnt^^^ii  kQlMeir'^ 

daieiHed/ibjioilY^  SpMtl-  Tfit>ugti[  H  high-church  Tory,  ybd  mgW'hkfe' 

taiom-U^^feinSy  'fitd^j^  f(^>  rioneonformist  conventidte,  lao'fiifiijilcfi'fi^' 

uMMtoniM^#«l  fkt  etin^niatlon ;  at  present,  eterV  ond'of  ii^  mei^^ers/- 

iiii|^tibMNiufid.'n]»^:i<>t)(y  Ade-^eDtle"  of  ColmanV  Broad  Gri^.    ]^or, 

yoi»4;lrei40iki»AW/tilM;ie  {^i^ased  Heaven,  and  an  dghty-horse  poWm 

8te«na^^itfe,  lO^inaWti^  a  inail  6f  asinall  cott<m**spinner  residmj^'^i^'a ', 

n«qglibtoiia|^«0im.'   Tlito'hbnest  tradesman,  as'he  gr^w  Hfeh,  gr^am-'^ 

bftioaaii  ''HeteSt^iiaftdaome  square tnanston^  which  he  (Sehrg  l^f^oiik-'] 

n^i6nfpet^^riBiuii&i'*^^^'AiJt;**  apd  be  turned  airj>a'Kf4ncy  z^lihH 

8JiK4US8s^atfiated0^,^i«l^h  fe6  dutibed  **  The  Park."    B6  rode  fik^Wis^^ 

ittitt»«<aMlil%y^ilb«ri'and,  agrtoably  td  the  dictum  of  MFonsr.  G6ttu|*^^r 

hiuigftif  0nttiiBdr<k*iii^  G¥tind  Jttry.    Geltain  peetttitary  ob|ig^tSbm  c5n^^ 

fdhrnd'l^BiA'lMir  up6li  my  IHend  Blackacre  enforced,  an  nxviiaUon  <>i^. 

tlwifotanefistootbd  iiibno#4iouse,  whidi  has  sfnee  grown,  ilot  y^h6ui\ 

»abiiiMWiiil<«aBma^  btto'tin  itldnmiiy;  abd  though  old  TWist  i^  himsH? 

a9)Auli«Mrflk9a/')^''lfaa>h^'dJ(tto^erad  io  the  Blacbcres  a  mUB  of  wi^^ 

attil^fia^is^b^M'tfaMi^iwtiolo  previous  lives  they '^  bad  tieVeifdlf-e&^ed 

oidn  i^itytiikMf^^/'  •  ^'^wiM  :^^r  stands  very  h!g;h;  and  com^^i^'^ 

annaQct0B|ilfe^lproi(fa£et  rjon*  ^Axb '  ^tty  first  vint,  (be  Blackacres  •  *  w^re  t 

c^jfaium  fO^MQsm*]^  ciSl^tion  t  and  ev«r  smce  ft  has  been  a  ^tabcung' 

JQtewcbrfiainilf>to>iMk«  M  Twist  ^i'ecur  twenty  times  a-^y  to  the:. 

cai|yMi^,a»f  jfaia'libWttr./the  eHjfhiH&H'of'Tfnhlli  aflkirs,  or  the  citfqtUyfiot 

aay/ibaiflf/^lie^  v^'ioMi'^r^tts-M^ 'tfie  iservfee  tiSfe  Slated  bti^  obse- 

qakms^yiyilaMdi  /Pheefd^t  Iffils  Tiyist  fa$»  lifceifi^e  an  tinfortunai^' 

ptedlflccebni  ibr  ^tbb*  fV^iteh' word  ^-^til  tbou^  two  hundred  per  i 


iflDHBiapeiitdttidn^'^X'y^aM  tLt Hi Pinehtib  Uoarmhg-^dod  Yahed  in  : 
pviohasny  <  i ta >  rig^f-pronbitliiatkm.    - Som^fetim^s ' die* athilii^  ntfbeiie  in 
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4he  ahitmcl;  aanicilimet  she  i^riHses  her  sigters  fyit  iheir  great  mtipkU; 
tot  moBt  fir6queB%'0be  gives  heyself  credit  for  aa  extraoccLuMyry  diafe 
cf  liait/4e;---HiP.iiigenioiMdy..dQe8  ^lietgo  wide  of  l^r  Biark  1    T^  Ihde 
Wt  of  gUp^alop  »..  tbe  afuxce  pf  jne^ngMJabfthl^Jnigth  to  tbe  Kbck- 
Hfreai  tbe^^b  take  eff  "ibe  TwistsV  in  every  possible  im>de  of  nu4a- 
pirop  ac^ofiBtHiilim;  and  tlie  fiuber  invidoUy  hw^  up  tbe.vear  widi  a 
oii9toiiiary  dpvbtpC  tba  geawnen^w  of  tb?  article;  affimwig  iIm  eke 
)ady  is ba  ciuuHOga^  a  fox,  and  that. her  navietk  is,  in  plaia  Engliik, 
Qpthiog  more  than  niere  knavery*    In  this  masaier  hais  the  apectaide  of 
Ihejn&ri^rity^of!  tb^ JVista  jrou^ed  tb^  Bkickaor^  to  a  sense-  of -ftkeir 
<»WA  wit :and. spirit^  The  lapst^  linffu<f  of  the  inan\ifficturers  keep  Htm 
tongues  of  the  agriculturists  in.  incessant  activity.     The  inooogrwties  m 
tb^  idrea»  and  fumatmre  preserve  their,  gentle*bkK)ded  neigbb^um  in 
perpetual  good,  humour  with .  theiQ$iriyes ;  and  old  Twist's 
vn^ni  </S  bis  bnid»  which  he  wiU  £|im  biai«^  at  a  loss  of  thirty  per 
baa  akaiiiPatfeooiwi]edBlaqkacr0.totbe4d«a  that  the  ground  ia  no  Joiner 
his  owo»  ...... 

'.  Twiaty  tbo«gh  at  bottom  a  good  fdlow  enou^^  of  plain  strong,  aenae, 
Md.beantg^  buddiag  honours  with  reasopaUe  »ieeknaiiai«baa  itf^vor* 
ribd^sa  a  tast^  for  abpw  and  e^qpaase,  that  laigbt  ba?e.pr«vied  diatfaas* 
iag.40  Uie  lew. .opulent  country  gentlemaui  whinn  be  tbiio«a.i«it)o  the 
abade4.(and  ttet  migbt^  ja  such  a  casoi  have  been  the  mm^  of  acoding 
hie  &»iiUy/to  Coventry.;  or.  iq  other  word^«  cQnaigniiig.th90l  to  the 
aoOieityiof  those  townsfolk,  from  whose  seeood-band  g&aSiknf  Urn  &dier 
bad  retreated. iato  the. Grand  Jury  ropfn) — bat  that  wvy  does  not  oe* 
oeesarily  taka  away  the  appetite.  If  the  best  wine  ia.tba  piite,irly<^  is 
drunk  at  another  man's  expense,  Twist's  daret  might  on  its  owq  metils 
bav^  been,  deemed  the  ^ecojid  bjest,  even  though  it  stiU  stood  oii  the 
debtoK  side  of  your  account  with,  the  wine*Hiercivint.  .  Twiat  alao  keqps 
a  man-«oofc,  who»  though  as  ilUteropered  as  fire  /caamake  biiB»  io  etill 
V  yoiur  only  peace-maker,"  and  reeonciks  nniay  a  jrebiaiant  oib^of  oala- 
ted  eonceit,  to  bis  master's — vulgarity.  If  Twist's  eoQvmsatiM.ia  aot 
goodi  bis  lUftle  unifoxmly  is|  and  whatever  may.be  Aba  qualil|f  of  bia 
jwit,  Ilia  cbampsigii  is  always  sparkling,  and.  never  ropy.  BiMb  beat  of 
ali  TiEist^si  <bree  ypung  ladies^  each,  with  thir^  .tba^siind.po«iidft^--^tf 
AffT^artm^  dioch  tbe  business,  and  render  tbeiy.Atbei  ibe^eafcpsyular 
>man/iin«4iie'cobiHy«  For  their  sake,  a  Twiat  was  iwirer-omitlNd  iii>aa 
imritatioiw  i  Evevy  body  dxinka  yiim  with  th^a^  oveiy  body  dancoa^wttb 
lili|WEi»iAnd;avBvy  body  flattf9».theiu;.aqd..thpiiigb>Aia  baa  ghv^ooase 
lofience  1^  tbtec  portiofileas  Honourablas»  wboi  ibb.dieii&isaba  nana^Miine* 
tiapea  ^^kAatodabaBdoned.bytbe  vi^liret  frieoda"  lof  Abe»r  .^wmi  H^ade ; 
-^yet  the. forgiving  smb  overlooked  it  ^.fiv  tbe.aako.>af  idieiMaaler 
Xwiata,  their  tbaivhi^,  and  therefore.  tru]>>^uoiabl^  brothers. .? .. . 

At  tbepteaent  xaeadienty  wb«n  .iyaomfoial  prosperity  iiaeraaaas/ftater 
than  tbe  power  of  esgoyiuent,<atid  capi^  ia  at  ao  Jow.a<  vatue  thai  you 
can  scarcely  get  three  per  cent,  for  your  .moneyi.  the;  onQOarayaaBOot  of 
Upstarts  ia  ^uite  a  national  eoncoriu  The  pabry  extra vagaoMii^  the 
mere  eatatwd  apendthcift*  eanaflt  waste  and  dilapidate  half  iaas  enough 
to  kaep  industry  in  empteormoitt.  It  ia  the  upstart  alone  .who  oan  opoad 
like  a.gentleman^  and  prevent  inoney  from  becomingiaa  litfcl(viliidaiaaiid 
as  air  or  water.     If  al!  tbe  jewels  and  plate  wbkh  ornament  ibe  4ioit9es 
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and  ^rsMii  blisitf  ttpBtarUi,  w^pe  ciicaladog  on  'CbaRfe^  diose  who  live 
byt^JhAl6Mtolthm(»pittiliftiglirl)egiii  tl^  andif  thtfUeuse- 

f«il  pendnagea  preaerv^d  in  their  prosperity  l^e  pemm^HB-pmetiees  by 
whidi  thev  tose  lo  wealthy  half  the  shops  ift  BoM-street  would-  Ml  So 
rmni  yie  seats  "io  a  certain  nameless  assembly  would  not  fetch  the 
pnce  of 'An-  election  dinner,  and  the  monircelrs  of  tto  Heralds'  Office 
wctald  cease  to  breed.  In  the  indireet  taxation  of  tile  country,  themost 
ftital  dnninnlion  would  soon  be  discovered ; '  tl4e  imports  would  rajMfy 
fall  edT,  and  (what  would  have  puzzled  the  economisis  of  tlie  -last  gene- 
ratioii)  the  exports  would  share  their  fate :  insomtich  that  it  is  chiefly 
to  lAie  Useful  ebfps  of  upstarts  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  present  ex-  . 
emptiMi  fi^oni  the  income-'taXf 

A(to  thte'  enumeration  of  the  various  utilities  of  an  upstart,  need  it 
be  iriided}  that  thd  dislike  of  so  meritorious  a  class,  is  a  positive  proof  of 
Ktdefiess  '6f  mind  ?  If  the  puflM^up  conceit  of  some  of  the  weaker  ves- 
sels be  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  their  less  fortunate  assooiaces,  who 
have  been  left  behind  in  the  race,  it  is  only  because  an  equal  portion  of 
vanity  and  pnde  lies  rankling  in  the  bosoms  of  Che  miistiiignidied» 
neadfy  to-  burst  forth  on  the  first  puff  of  Fortune's  fsivouring  g<&;  sbmI 
PlMO's  reply  to  DiogeneSf  if  diey  had  ever  heard  of  it,  would  be  the 
best  defoilce  of  the  calumniated.  D*ailleurSf  when  a  rhan  spends  his  hn- 
tomib  like  a  prince,  it  is  rather  hard  that  he  may  not  be  as  whining  and 
lid  insolent  as  a  prince  likewise  ;  and  be  it  moreover  observed  tn  pai^ 
$tMf  thttt  if  ybur  upstart  places  a  wide  distance  between  hhnself  and  his 
former  equals,  nobody  has  a  better  right  to  know  what  he  is  doings 
^iiiee  he  has  himself  painfully  traversed  the  interval  in  person,  and  must 
be  able  to  tell  its  length  to  a  fraction. 

'  Whatever  France  may  have  gained  by  her  counter-revoiutioii,  she  is 
evidently  a  Idser  in  the  downfoll  of  her  upstarts  the  parctniis,  who  have 
'sunk  to  a  sad  ^seount  in  consequence  of  that  event.  In  their  place  a 
i^^lous  and  degetierate  breed'  have  been  forced  to  the  suriaee,  with  aU 
the  faults  and  fow  of  the  virtues  of  their  great  originals.  After  suffer- 
iiig^athittViyean'  eclipse  in  the  garretsof  hadf  the  cities  of  Europe,  liiey 
'hAve'silidenly  ^sAt  the  slough  of  their  crysalide  condition,  and  now 
flutter  through  Paris  in  a  new-furbished  splendour,  (to  borrow  an  image 
fhw  s^'^ourd  tedmiealities)  just  like  the  **  old  hog  in  the  pound  new 
revived."  Ftcm  the  Gardens  of  the  Tmleries,  tht^  look  down  with 
disdain  on  the  few  stragglers  remaining  of  the  genuine  breed ;  and 
equipped  -  with  a  douiUet  and  an  ombrellai  they  regard  with  an  equal 
contempt^  the  marshal  who  assisted  in  conquering  half  the  worlds  and 
tire  financial  rotnrier,  who  has  swallowed  and  consumed  the  better  por- 
tion 6f  the  firuiti  of  his  vktorSes.  It  b,  however,  in  the  country  towns, 
that  these  modem  antiques  shin^  forth  in  the  full  brilliancy  of  their 
revivifieasiDii;  Under  the  denomination  of  mayors,  prSfetBt  and  sous 
pri/eis^  they  rule  the  people  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  afe  indeed  *Wice- 
roys  e^vev"  the  king  snd  his  ministers; 

f  Bewaare,"  gfsitle  reader,  **  of  counterfeits^  for  such  are  abroad."  But 
let  them  not  bring  the  condition  of  an  honest  upstart  i«lo  contempt.  Let 
^  false  pretenders  act  as  ^y^may,  ilie  '^thie  sort"  will-  evev  be  re- 
giMrded:by  the  judicious  as  »wohhy,  hmdoent,  and  usefol  portion  of  the 
eommumty ;  and  even  should  a  Twist  get  into  {Parliament,  and  have  the 
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ill  taste  to  oppone  national  rigbft.  qoijt^KVrrt«<?P¥!TOI^tLj^  to  aet  him- 
self against  every  concessbnriOHihe'ji^p^  Aw»>wjb^  j^e  spnmg,  how- 
ever much  you  may  pity4n^tdl^e9■tiIBii1lditridllal^Ml^  re- 
member that  his'  being  ihet^^^UmtftMiiSM^mg^^  for  industiy, 
afoBtdier  in  the  national  cap,  )(md'!apracijt^l*%]^fiH»iab'^^  theabci^ 
principle,  which  reg^aing  maiikihd'dl'dij^^'littb''{^two  species  of 
natural  lords  and  natural^laVe^  mai^s^oiuf^TcIf 'A^MtoA^b  industrious 
architect  of  his  own  ibrtiine,  Wkfflkiny'iiyfltb/^ls&seless  and  re- 

"  W|fo#VBS>  w^Jks  through  "tgndon$tr^fj||.^|i' 

Said  Momus  to  O^e  Son  ot  &^Wfi.,  .[y^^,  ..^^ 
"  Each  day  new  edifices  meets^  ,.,,  ^,,'f 

or  queer  proportion^  queerer  caUecu  :.,^.  ii  vi* 
If  thou,  Q  4ottdrComp«illii>g  JWt  ^c. . -  ,* J^.  uO 

Wilt  aid  me  with  thy  specia)  grace, 
I,  too,  will  wFeld  my  moUey  h<^,       '  ^''^^  ^f 

And  build  a  church  in  Langham-ttlai^^  " 

••  Agreed,'*  the  Thunderer  a^e?  i  '*  go  f^^H^V 

Thine  edifice,  I  ewe  not  how  ill^i^j,  „„^i  ,„  > 
Take  nouce,  ^rth,  1  hereby  ^^       .,  ,,     ,. 

Csr#tf  kkfitike  of  u}x>ztar,  jstone,  anq  t^^b.^yeu  ,  f, 
Go,  Heunea^  Hercules,  ^d  Mai's>  , .      r    \ 

Fraught  iVith  these  bills  6d  Heniy  Kase,^ 
Drop  with  yon  je9ter  from,  the  stars. 

And  build  a  church  in  Langham-place." 

Down;  fsiir  ii»  hand*  io^  cvtb^bpy  gaji  r 

P^s  by  Palladio.  Wren,  and  Inigo, 
Cafc^WeUng  fof  thAr  jbb,^!©  shew^    '   ^  ^i  \;^ 

-'  =»-  "•"  ^'j&';^.^S''M^l%T^;^^^>^'•^^^  o.  ,„,..,  ,r 

jfU  iiolpi  *i^-^'>^>fiJnS'thitIOn?e;ei«0&»eV'  -^  X'*  ^n^*]^  ni  b3tferv  yfli: 

od  fldrfv/  ftai^n^'IfinMhi^tifajrfiascWnifcaiighaiifc-rtli^  sib  ^^jfj  g^ 
«J-)n3ilw  ,diifi  3  ^^'  *e(>.e<^iffeb  ^  fMuM  Wrt)4ftftiA|- -i  -:  i  :»0  "  isdj  ^gyg, 
t.'Lo.la  3w  ^riU  pAbudMonlMoeUbottomJhMkr  ■  li:-  h:>-  «'t.Mw  ouea, 
Ji.dj  ji  2i  i..  :..iLainiyrande)iijaii«M«  '^ MshbeHe $oivt|rs  ,ifi  .;-  .,  r;  „,   .^.^.i 

^..  Mx.m  vju.n  j.  :th^i8^f*^ifchf,jx>Mf,^^^  ^^j  i,,.^^^^  ' 

"• .  .r  iio  t  ■  jW  **w«  °*  ^'^^  toward  jLondpn  siycfve^       w  ,j  „ 
;  .      /       '    Jrfars,  out  Qf  war, Ivey'rc  put  .of  place*  ^  ^  '/' ''  -^^^  -'^»M-t 
;  '  "    r        mat  i^thej  better  do,  than  servt      ^    ^' "^'i*  ^^'t.;^.iI 
'    Tof6nni«hirthlnljmijhtt«^lie«r?'*'  -''^  '     '  w 

'    '  Tfje  word  was  said,'  tlie  ^t^i^M  doiie,  "  *       ♦  /  m^  •  v     ., 

'   Light  Hermes  toil^ff  in  -^mn- tb  *«r%,'        '  J  "    • ' •  • 
'"  Whcto,  wHh  aHfefc,'  Ak?Biie*atg;ti^i^o  i        ^ 
'  •'•'  ^Soton  liftadidotM  ^^naitettittrstA    f 
.7  ,^,    >//  Lihna  hiigQitecpl^Miipp.lP.-ioHiiii...    . 

...    »,     Tliaii|artviJ^«{niQf)»fiei^'4.^ce»...t  ..    r 
And,  mortar-coated,  settled  down 
Into  a  church  in  Langham-placc. 
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But,  ere  with  beMy  ftr^wKK  fciel^  ^  ^ 

,  ,     They  eraced  its  tOD«,it8  side  with  .casefneDt, 

•t  .    rH  o  *ttflrfK8faditfJfiHiP)5(#i*l®^-^  'i  >^"^.«   ^?'<^|.r.  i^i  vsr  li 

*f  ,ii»  /^''.K/fh(^chlvioctl^<'birIIoW0yHyiml)d^«W/   •    •■  ^   „(.,.  ^  ..uu  m/ » 

./  -    While^omus^relessly  replied^    "^  ^  ""  ^'^^  ^'\    •  '"'^^* 

"  Phoo  I  nerer  mind  it— smoke  ihe^titotl4" '  i'i^-  iuidjuunj 

Mars,  at  a  push,  had  wit  at  will. 
And  saidy  "Your  joint  misgivines  chacey 

T^is  round  Martello  tower  shall  stilt 
Be  a  new  chuiell  toi  LiOiglmK^lace.*' 

To  iEtna's  refl  Vulcanian  steeps. 

Fly,  Mercury,  on  feaih^^d  sandad,     ^ 
And,  when  the  giant  Titan  sleeps, 

Snatclr,  god  of  weves,  hn  huge  l>ti*ciMie'V  ' 
Bear  thence hs  tall  extinguisher,  '  '  ''t 

This  confhuration  td  Skce,     -        "  l  •:  '^  i' 
Twill  add»Smay  confer  ■    ^\/{«> 

On  our  new  enttrch  in  Ldngham-'plat^et'-^  '^'  ^^ 

The  cone  up-tilte4»  Mopaiis  hawk 
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*'  Attention,  all  our  loTing  peopl^         .   ^ 
Here  Mu^'^  ^ower  affords  us  walls. 

Arid  Titkb^s  candlestick  a  Steele  :       *^  v:  A  • 
Our  ikne,  thns  TtfdMsally  endow'd,        •  mh'  I 

Sopn  maj  sdme  Boane)^  grace,   '  '"  '  *'-    ^ 
And  * So'iA  of  Thtttider,' draw  the  frwwtl  •' '  *>  • 

To  Qiu^&ew  chnirch  in  Langh^fin-^^laiM  4^  ^'^'-^ 

'*.:i'"ff -Mj. ,!   .;..  i    I    J      .  .1       '  'ijii  f,nA 
THAT  rHV^HOf  AK.^^'-'IIOi  Otli^Usvon 

Of  the  jtn/ht9itDe,cfJhe  WM  oi  M/^  ) 

It  seemg  to  be  (tie  elOfect^of  a|  particular  ^jb^^^lS^^fi  Aat  we  are  usu- 
ally visited  in  Spring  by  high  .winds  »n4  pitpr^ijl^.l^aeed,  upon  the 
wlM>le,  I  catmot  for  my  partyteiiBider  .the  wiodi-«^.|f  i^cious  to  health 
as  they  are  coinmttidjri<oodiuitdB»  oncoitocidife  wi|tii!  Bilffmann  when  he 
says,  that  '*God  has  jdaned  im  ihBW^ifilkgf^v^jfK  d^f  earth,  whence 
Issue  winds  and  malignanl  aflh>via>^'  'Bssaniiai  MtiHii  that  we  should 
live  in  a  pure  air,  \ty^  '^i4^t¥hMahl^i}iyy  smcsdential  is  it  that 
there  should  be  wiDdl'')&  jpjiMy'<^^^  {he  many  noxious 

vapours,  which  WQftAd|1>Q^'to6'^^e3iQ^ddi^^  our  juices. 

In  Spring,  the  wahn  hv^t)i'pf  .milder,  pr^p^  jhf  bosom  of  the 

earth,  which  was  dcfs^rtpifouglioiit^^h^  ]iiv)^£>f)ni|'^]8<^^  of 

the  weather  fills  the  ap^K^o^her^  iin^^.a^ueoiu^Ta^  The  beneficial 

frost  which  purified  jt  in  if^nifix,  |iow,  leay^ju[i|]'  jW^n*^  should  there- 
fore have  just  reason  ta^^pr^j^cnd  v^^bdlQs^iVi^  ajje,)|i^  malignant  dis- 
eases in  Spring,  did  no^^stormftaHfifriy  iheplj^Cfi-Oiti^FO^t  and  cleanse  the 
atmosphere.  Hippocrat^r^'  in  1ii«'tilBae^cdiiifev«sd(  that^  wet  Spring  oc- 
casions contagious  fevers;  knA  ib^  ^tO^H^iJI^^of  iM'succeeding  physi- 
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cians  proves,  that  the  oir,  wheti'kxipi^egiAited  with  damp  vapoim, 
duces  dangerous  i&eaaes  of  that  kmi,   'H^c^  it  1^  ^aay  to  isHfBt, 
SpHng  would  he  prolific  m  stfch  dfsee^eti^, '1>ut  foi'  the  prevalcaice  'at  tliac 
season  of  high  winds  which  dispel  these  vapours  and  pn^fy  the  mr. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  do  not  these  winds  bring  noxions  vapours 
along  with  them  ?   Thfe  case  is  possible  .^Inough.   Darviete  relates,  ^hnt 
Barut  was  formerly  rendered  very  tudfeahhyby  die  sev-winds,  but  that, 
to  screen  it  from  them,  an  Emir  caused  pine*  to  be  planted,  and  these 
trees  keep  off  the  pernicioas  mame  exhalations^  aothat^e  place  is  norfv 
aa  healthy  as  any  part  of  theswnhitldShg'e^iMi^tlry.    'Whi^  Uie  Tllyriatis, 
apprehensrre  of  a  p(?stilence,  consulted  |I$i^pocrat^  on  the*  naeans  of 
preventing  it,  he  took  advantage  Of  tHis  enc[tlity,  'an&  Wttriieddie  Greeks 
to  gnard  against  the  winds  which'  bl^w  from  Iflyirla  :^^^foi{,'*  aaid  be, 
**  beyond  ibose  mountains  rages  the -plague,  and  th^e^6  ibh  paaaes  of 
those  mountains.    At  such  and  such  a  time,  the  witidi^  of  d«e^  dog-days 
vrfll  blow  and  bring  with  them  pestilential  efflayia  4ntO  ^reet^  :  there- 
Ibre  close  up  thoae  passes."     Bj  thi«  counsel  be  resaa^i^hr^a^ceffhoni 
the  danger  of  the  plague ;  and  the  whole  prediction  retted  on  i^e  know- 
ledge ni^ich  Hippocrates  had  of  the  c^rs^  of  the  regular  Wffidir*^iUeh 
were  accustomed  to  blow  in  Greece.     Had  he  in  Ms  case  quS^«ed' their 
sdarms,  and  assured  them  that  these'  winds^ '  whidh  were  dUierwiae  ac- 
counted salubrioas,  would  not  do  them  any  injury,   de  might  hare 
brought  a  dreadful  calamity  on  his  country.     It  is  only  in  the  cas^  of 
winds  which  recur  regularly  at  a  particular  sea86n,  that-  such  aiitreipa- 
tions  can  be  formed.     When,  on  the  other  hand,  irregular  W^da  waft 
pestilential  effluvia  along  with  them,  this  danger  cannot-  Kt  A>reseen ; 
and  in  this  manner  the  winds  maj,  under  certain  cireumfttaaices,  prove 
as  detrimental  to  health,  as  in  others  they  are  beneficial'.  - 

This  objection  warns  me,  then,  not  to  bestow  on  the  winds  in  getieral 
greater  or  more  unqualified  praise  than  they  deserve.  '  So  little  asr  we 
can  assert  without  qualification,  that  this  or  the  other  kind  of  Ibod, 
drink,  or  medicine,  is  absolutely  wholesome  or  perufcjoffs,  so  Tittle  can 
the  same  thine  be  said  of  the  winds.  The  winds  render  l!he  air  !»f  a 
certam  countrf  healthy  or  unhealthy,  aoeording  a«  <faey  bring  MAi  them 
from  different  regions  certain  vapours,  which  pr^divde  a  duo^  eitlier 
for  the  better  or  worse  in  the  atmosphere  of  that  country.  If  ^UM(|6|  Ma« 
wkids  blow  over  an  arid,  parched  tract,  they  improve  its  itfno»Miere, 
which  dry  winds,  on  the  contrary,  would  deteriorate;  but  ^  se(|^•ia!me 
winds  would  produce  the  very  contrary  efi^  if  it  were  a  Idt^i^an^p, 
and  swampy  region.  It  is  equally  hazardous  to  pretend  to-.d^^Be^rmiiie 
the  qualities  of  winds  in  general.  We  cannot  positively  assert,  ibfeieam* 
pie,  that  an  east  or  a  north  wind  is'diy^  and  that  a  west  or  fdxx^  "WiaSis 
damp;  fi>r  if  an  east  wind  has  to  traverse  an  extensive,  low)  and  iiraxapy 
plain  before  it  arrives  at  a  certain  coumry,  it- must  fill  'the  atthodphere  ^ 
the  latter  with  damp  and  IkAetenous  effluvia:.  With  us^  on  tly^cotttrairy, 
first  sweeping  as  it  does  over  a  vast  continent,  it  is  generally  of  a  dry  tia- 
ture,  and  our  invalids  are  but  too  sensible  of  its  pernicious  efl^cts  upon 
them.  A  physician^  therefore,  is  liable  to  involve  himself  in  many  con- 
tradictions by  pronouncing  unconditionidly  on  the  qualities  of  the  winds. 
The  celebrated  Hoffinann  considered  the  east  and  north-west  winds  as 
salubrious,  and  the  west  and  south  as  unhealthy.  What  would  our  in- 
valids say,  if  I  were  to  assure  them  in  the  very  words  of  tliat  eminent 
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I  fbpidBx^  that  ''  ihtt  east  wind  eeodocs  body  ahd  mud  mate  alen^ 
I  mqproves  the  ^^tke»  shaipens  th»  nenaes,  invigonutea  ^.  fibrosa  And 
I  imparts  a  lively  /colous?  " — ^Boerbaave  was.  more  eautious*.  Ho  wouM 
I  not  yenture  to  detennine  the  properties  of  a  wind  till  he  -was  ao^uaint^ 
f  with  the  country  in  which  it  was  to  Uow,  and  its  whole  vieiaky^  Fircm* 
mond  relates  extraordinary  things  of  the  south  wind  when  it'  Mows  ia 
the  Axores.  "  The  ii^abitants/'  says  he,  "  then  go  abput  AS<  melanohi^ 
as  if  some  great  misfortune  had  befaUen  tbf m^.  The  litlJ^  x^^ldi^^'  >ati^ 
within  doors  quite  dull :  none  of  them  are. to  he  se^  rnjaiiiag.  about .a^A 
playing  in  the  streets.  .  But.  as  soon  as  the  north  wis^  again  begjinfi  toi 
plow,  all  is  once  more  life  and  bastlie/':  Who  wO|dd  be  so.bp)^  m  jto,^! 
down  the  south  wind  in  general,  on  ibe  strength  of  tbis^obi^rvatio^y  ^ 
an  enemy  to  our  comfort  ?  and  on  what  a  delectable  f ituaticm  we  .shsiuld 
be  placed  by  a  Persian,  if  he  were,  to  add  to  Fso^^[)|n«i9d'a,<)I^^9KFatiim 
the  result  of  his  own  experience  xespeotk%.<t]ifa  wost  Mitdtsputb^west 
winds  ^  It  ia  knpwn  that  wi  Persia  these  winds,  whei^  th^i  pfMotiier 
beated  xocka  and  marble  mountains,  carry  along  wjujb^itb^^lHl^  and 
su£focating  Tappurs ;  and  that,  to  avoid  their  danger(^s^r^$bc^>(P4opi^ 
are  obliged  to  he  flat  on  the  gpround,  and  in  that  siM^UoA  K|  f|idAf)e  It^ar 
and  amdety,  if  they  would  not  drop  down  dead  on  the^ipQt-r.iiUJS'anl^iQr 
the  night-time  and  on  rivers  that  they  are  able  tO'WJ4i9tai)dji(fl,'andf'foi^ 
this  reason  the  Persians  are  not  fond  of  travelling  by  day* .  Thi^  efctrf^mo 
dryness  of  the  air  in  Persia  is  probably  the  caus(^  of  .a.  iif/c^T$^noaf 
which  Varro  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Xenophon,  ooi^^ernilfgf  <fhe  JPef- 
sians ;  -namely,  that  their  bodies  were  so  exceedingly  omeagreilind.drifid* 
up,  that  they  never  had  occasion  either  to  spit  or  to  blow  tlf^iv  »l$es«* 
Herodotus  givos  us  another  story  on  this  sul^ect;  IJe^.t^^UscfiSi  .tha4 
owing  to  tlie  drought  of  their  climate  the  heads  of  tI|Q  Pf^rpm9  aiie  set 
brittle,  that  a  stone  thrown  at  them  passes  right. thii9«4^.  ;the  akidl; 
whereas  those  of  the  Egyptians  are  so  hard,  |bat  no  st^e^^^ai^  ifiahe  any^ 
imprBSflion  on  them.  It  may  be  so ;  we  will  not  fall  onliwid^i^- writei» 
of  antiquity;  but  I  shall  only  say,  if  the  Persians  wer^?  tci)dl9?if^  uS'tcf 
throw  oursebrea  at  full  length  on  the  groand  wbeneyi^r  ai9Qutb::wind 
blows,  haw  we  should  laugh  at  them !  j^i^-iur- 

Every  town,  then,  and  every  country  has  its  good  -  and*  ito-bn^iwind^! 
accordii^  to  ithe  nature  of  the  atmosphere  thuoi^h  wbi^H'^f^^iwindlhaa? 
passed;  a^  on  tbia^round  I  readily  admit,  that  WQ')PanQPtMasNfi^ 
general  that  all  storms  purify  the  atmosphese^    If  .vfit^f^,Jt)^n  liK^if 
and  without  intermission  from  mdieakhy  plaeea,  >they  tiMrorfiqirbi^filsiaif 
to  a  country*    Bujt;  were  I  to  be  asked  wfaetihei*  nn  nnifiterriV^/Qalm' 
or  variable  winds  were  more  salubrious,  I  woidd  givn  ^'^gf^^t^m^  ^ 
occasional  storms«    Every  thing  on*  this  restless  ^artlhmMstrjiKaffeino^i 
tion.    It  se?olves  itself  i;^n  its  axis.-  r  The  ViegMbleBai»fri)^en'by  the 
winds,  and  monntaina  and  provinces  by, eartbqwikM^ I-  The  aM' would 
soon  become  putrid,  were  its  waters  not  Ifiept  4uly  mixed  <  bgr  ttaiinoassant 
agitation.    The  whole  animal  kingdom  is  eonstandy  in  i«oti0n.    Here 
aretribes  which  soar  into  the  cbada«nd  flpQr4  iik4he$tB904ph^9****theFe 
are  others  which  burrow  in  the  ground.    Thia  speoies-d^^epa,  tbat  h<^, 
a  third  swims,  and  a  fourth  walSi*    Sho^d  the.atmoapbeffe-alone,  then,' 
be  able  to  vepose  withoutdetrimentf — No.   Namre'kn^Yv bow  to-order 
matters  better.    She*  has  cliar||ed  impetuous .  winds  4o  bkw  from  evory 
I         quarter,  and  seldom  long  togeuier  from  one»  point    By  thar.  means  she 
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not  only  dissipates  the  0tagnant  irfppurs  in  jtlpe  Kfi^osphene,  ^^^^^ 
Migf  ib^'^ani|^ft  In  low-'valfely^,  but  also  keeps  incessantly  T^^wg  « 
bl^^  VapOuii^  6f  totally  difT^ient  kinds;  and  stie  dieieby  iai{Nrava». 
Sii^rrtii^  salfi^ '  manher  as  a  skiUul  cook  mi^es  up  a  variety  of  i 


«#lliohl  t^ffeeti^^artitely,  are  pernicious^  in  ocder  to  compound  nr^ 


^'J^MdV^is^'^CT^'tbi^^elation  in  i^liich  Uie  winds  standto  tli^  heakli^^ 
mankind.     But  now  we  come  to  the  q^a8tion.:  What  are  th<e  parocular 
ciftk^tk  iifto6K^they^roduce  on  every  human  bo^y?     He^  a  jjatinntiiw 
iA'  td^l^'txiiid^i'  The  winds  operate  on  the  hunuMBi  bodyt  i|x  th«(fi^it 
]jfflb^^'H^aMhadi  as  "fbffj  change  the  gravity  and  properties  of  ^ 
■|kli^^  bixt' iri'  tMs  respect  they  do  not  apt ^ip:^  jeality  as  winde.     ^ 
iWjMtt'^cfReetisr  that  which  they  produce  inasiniuch  i^  jthey.av#,4iii^ 
tb^non;  aild'%^8  on  this  point  that  I  propose  to  siibjpLaa  fpr ^trp^rrVff • 
^'  Wliletf  ^he  sffr  is  in  rapid  motion,  \t  pres^^s  in  thie  fian^^j:xu^mfir,^9iilji 
ilM  beeb^e  B^aVler  on. the  surface  of  the  biunan  bodjf;  for  il^is^ 
kttbWfi  «3dotn  of  natural  philosophy,  that  the  powec  qS  a  tedj^in 
ttectted  110^  only  by  the  increase  of  its  bulki  but  also  by  tbe;jiiej» 
^HAdbffy'^pArted  to  \u    This  augmented  pressure  o^th^  air^pmipulrmly' 
illfti^ts  thei  Itings,  especially  of  those  who  ai:e  weak  in  t)l<|  fhim^^f^ii 
S^^*h69jfkt(mn  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  man  walking^)gaj9a|;tb|l  ypmtf 
Utt'^hM,  otiLe  air  that  rushes  of  itself  into  the  lungs. .  it  i%,ffaimtei^i 
iieciestairthiU;'80ch  persons  should  be  cautious  not  to.ijyiivihtSeh^iM^ 
l^'tiM)  iwid  motion  against  the  wind.  .    ,•   •    ..  tu>i 

-The  pniidpel  efiEect  of  winds,  however,  is,  that  they  dvp^L.thtrvianis? 
atinospti^re  which  constantly  surrounds  the  body,  and  iv/  whin^ii^tf  it^, 
wete'  visible,  we  qihould  look  like  saints  encompassed  with  a  jwabtts  «r  • 
^1^!-^— or.  in  other  words,  tjne  winds  cool  the  human  liody*    Xhagf*- 
wbttn^copseqnently  suppress  die  transpiration  so  asaen^  u^.hfald^itf 
we'vt^ere  not  xp  use  some  precaution  to  keep  the  pores  opeii  fcgr«ii»^«' 
crease  'of  ^e  internal  heat.    To  this  end  q>intuous  liqui»a«nfl  tnitfilgl. 
exisraisi  ate  sabservient.   When  recourse  is  had  to  thffie  ipeuMb  ^i«riiMii  • 
nitist  rathl^  tend  to  augment  than  to  stop  transpiration  ;,ior  dw.H>Oifani^ 
tif>n  of  ftctids  is  chiefly  owing  to  their  particles  being  carried  awMiby/tbft 
particles  of  caloric,  and  these  pass  on  rapidl  v  m  a  cold  air.     Vr  hoiever, 
therefore,  cannot  keep  himself  warm  in  windy  weather,  either  by  exer- 
cise or  some  other  means,  ought  to  avoid  exppsura  to  it  if  he  has  any 
T id  for  his  health, 
shall  hence  deduce  two  in&feaoas  wUeh  may  be  oseftd.    Spriog  is 
the  season  when  we  have  to  expeet  many  eold,  stormy  winds.    For  thia 
teaaon  I  warn  my  readers  not  to  change  their  winter  drew  Amt  lighter 
apparel  too  early.     Nothing  is  more  liable  to  give  cold  ihap  wind.     If 
I  diose  to  make  a  parade  of  quotations  on  this  subject,:!  ahonld  never 
have  done  transcribing.    Svdenham  declared,  that  '*ottt  of  a  hondred 
pcnons  ill  of  colds  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  scarcely,  two  would 
be  foond  who  had  not  brought  these  disorders  on  themselves  by  chanffa 
of  dotfaing ;  that  is  to  say,  not  by  dressing  too  warmly,  but  not  wani^ 
enough."    Boeriiaave  coincided  in  this  opinion;   tuid  ffoffinann  re- 
commeoda  that  "  in  Springs  when  the  weather  grows  warm,  peoplf 
ahottld  beware  of  exdumging  their  warm  winter  apparel  for  lighter ;" 
and  he  aasoraa  us,  that  **  it  would  be  better  to  wear  the  sasne  kind  of 
dreaa  all  the  year  round,  so  aa  to  prevent  the  inclement  air,  in  all  viriaai- 


Sianzds  t6')^unchineUo* 
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S«(|^%(%iili8ift''d>'tffMHHi'bf  a1^  m  rooms  isi  npLoiily-im^c^^LJ^ 
iibidftifeiefBuWk  T*M^  WraV^have:  fcolfected^iri  '^Kcra,„  -It  YilmL  /WMW 


HM^^Mcrnf^'urTTCaiui^  ^Iea  on  uie  sevenui  aay  ot. 

fimiSi  Bt^dgW -dtt'^by  A%T)Yrt^^^  exposure. 
hMAos^^lnCb  <lesttbdidnl "'  Whb;  indeed,  couM 


clAt  «tf^oM^efteiteibh.  iihan  that  a  sbip  must  be  capablft  ^ 
tl»i&Wtter.^''#0l!ttveWtecbwtnend  precautions  whichjJM  ^ 
rlin(J6<ih(i#i^,  k)todtl>e*1iejftected  bat  at  the  hazard ^fmj^. 
toi«xWt*llMWk*^*d0^encd  fcD  ^cvatt  u|>op  them  not^ip  &, 


Jc^  hfs  rfeaders  *<>'  '^f.  Jfjs^at 

,'•  V  I     ffifij^'^!j?k^1f  YW^^*"^  "*"*^'*»*   ^  "  ''^'  -"'  ''^*^''  no«6je  9rb 
"  '  '     J     ^'    I'ecrfcsi^AmrauiHQ  IjaachipeUa!  ^.^ ,  .i.-ji  ^m  ni*>w  1  floecji 

>«••  4hafc^Weh*bfTarfd«  tHee  waHs^  ^V'^  "^  *'  l*''*'.;    ?■  . 


.1  ..     ,  »tAHcltiWhood^>j»a«4fcft«vai»^/»''^  . 

,..M«.  J,-  ..  Ai)d«m4^«>tlttiRatt^faMrtrdM;l(h^9^1Pbnd 

.  '  •  •'   •     ore  brtw  Pace  T  fc«t  a  sftatcl)^  ,    .     .       .      ,      *•  » 

I  ■  ......i    '.O-wfih  wh*t%byfell'fflceTcateft^  '  •'     '*'  '^  ^''^  *•'";    \       /' 
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Sweeter  ihao  tyren  voicies — fnugllt 
With  richer  merriment  thaa  an^it 
That  drops  from  witling  mouths,  though  utter'd  glibber  I 

''         What  teag  Was  evef  kikuwfa  before 
To  keep  the  circle  in  a  roirtr, 
t    ::  "^  Nof  wound  llMleelings Of iisiagle  heater? 

/':        '  BnijivisiiiaWtliejibesandJQjtffy 
\  II,  Vnfm^l^A^  die  duller  folki> . 
r  'y\  r      "  ..A/lunuesa  wit<7-an  ujsmalignant  jeerer- 

/' (     r     'tbw u^ilicii'ii  eyes  I  love  U>  trace,  » 

ni)      t  ^  Of  woD4«Hngiiu>rtals«.when  tbeif  6oe 
I, .  ;  Is  all  alight  with  an  expectant  gladnest  \ 

To  mark  the  flickering  giggle  first, 
'  The  growing  grin-^tlM  sudaen  burst. 
And  tmirersal  shout  of  nterry  madness. 

I  love  those  sounds  to  analyse. 
From  childhood's  shrill  ecstatic  cries. 

To  age's  ehuckle  with  its  coiu^ing  after ; 
To  see  the  grave  and  the  genteel 
Rein  in  awhile  the  mirth  they  ieel. 

Then  loose  their  muscles,  and  let  out  the  laughter. 

Sometimes  1  note  a  hen-peck'd  wight, 
£iMoying  thy  marital  mignt. 

To  him  a  beatific  beau  %d£«d'y 
He  counts  each  cra^  on  Jud^s  pate. 
Then  homeward  creeps  to  cogitate 

The  difference  'twixt  dramatic  wives  and  real. 

But,  Punch,  thou  'rt  nngallant  and  rude 
In  plying  thy  persuasive  wood  \ 

Remember  that  thy  cudgel's  girth  is  fuller 
Than  that  conuiassionate,  thumb-thick, 
Establish'd  wife-compelling  stick. 

Made  legal  by  the  dictum  of  Judge  Buller. 

When  the  officious  doctor  hies 

To  cure  thy  spouse,  there's  no  surprise 

Thou  shouldst  receive  him  with  nose-tweaking  grappling ; 
Nor  can  we  wonder  that  the  mob 
Encores  each  crack  upon  his  nob. 

When  thou  art  feemg  him  with  oaken  sapling. 

As  for  our  common  enemy 
Old  Nick,  we  all  rejoice  to  see 

The  coup  de  grace  that  silences  his  wrangle ; 
But,  lo.  Jack  Ketch ! — ah,  welladay ! 
Dramatic  justice  claims  its  prey. 

And  thou  in  hempen  handkerchief  must  dangle. 

Now  helpless  hanj;  tiiose  arms  which  once 
Rattled  such  music  on  the  sconce ; 

Heah'd  is  that  tongue  which  late  out-josted  Yoriqk ; 
That  hunch  behind  is  shnigM'd  no  mote. 
No  longer  heaves  that  pauncn  before. 

Which  swagg'd  with  such  a  pleasantly  plethorick. 

But  Thespian  deaths  are  transient  woes. 
And  still  less  durable  are  those 

Suffer'd  by  lignum-vius  malefactors ; 
"Tliou  wilt  return,  alert,  alive, 
Ai^  long,  oh  long  may'st  thou  survive. 

First  of  head-breaking  and  side-splitting  actors  I  H. 
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Grand  Cairo, 

After  a  delay  of  a  few  hours  we  landed  at  Aleiumdria.    li  waa  mid- 
^y ;   the  heat  was  excessive,  and  there  were  few  passengers  in  the 
streets*     We  were  quickly  docwied  to  Seel  what  might  weU  be  termed 
the  succession  of  the  Egyptian  plague;  swarms  of  flies  were  pierpetuidly 
fastening  on  our  faces  and  eyes,  so  diat  weoould  scarcely  find  our  way, 
and  were  obliged  to  keep  our  handkerdiieik  perpetually  waving.     When 
we   entered  a  co£fee-faouse,  our  sherbet  or  lemonade  was   instantly 
covered  by  a  dark  mass  of  insects,  if  'we  hmtened  to  leave  up  the  tin 
cover,  with  which  the  drinking-vessels  are  always  orovided^  to  guard 
against  this  invasion.     We  went  to  an  Okkal,  and  ordered  some  dinner : 
the  apartment  was  filled  with  a  variety  of  people  of  difltrent  costumes : 
a  Turk   felt  disposed  to  entertain  them  with  a  song — ^he  put  his  two 
fore-fingers  behind  his  ears,  and  bending  forward  as  he  sat  cross- 
legged,   ejected  such  hideous  nasal  sounds,  intended  to  be  pathetic, 
that  we  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  small  rooos  upstairs.    Here 
they  soon  brought  us  a  dish  ofkOt  deliciously  dressed,  and  a^dessert  of 
fruit,  which,  with  some  excellent  cofiee,  made  a  superb  repast  after  the 
starvation  on  board  ship.     We  hired  i^artments  in  a  private  house,  and 
took  possession  of  them  the  same  evening;  but  the  musquitocs  were 
dreadifully  annoying — it  was  almost  useless  to  dose  your  eyes,  for  you 
were  quickly  awoke  by  half-a-dozen  keen  bites  on  difibrent  parts  of  the 
body ;  but  the  face  was  the  favourite  part,  which  next  morning  looked 
any  thing  but  pale  or  fair.     The  following  day,  having  hired  a  couple 
of  donkeys,  the  universal  mode  of  conveyance  in  this  country,  and  an 
Egyptian  guide,  I  rode  to  Pompey*s  Pilhur.    It  is  Corinthian;  the  shaft 
is  about  ninety  feet  high,  and  the  base  about  five  ;•  formed  of  three 
(aeces  of  red  granite,  and  stands  on  a  small  eminence.    It  may  be  seea 
from  a  great  distance  around.     The  Needle  of  Cleopatra,  not  far  ofl^  is 
near  seventy  feet  in  height,  and  formed  of  an  entire  piece  of  the  same 
stone,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  some  of  which  are  nearly  effaced. 
The  guide  who  attended  me  was  a  handsome  elderly  Egyptian,  of  a  tall 
figure,  and  white  beard ;  and  was  dressed  in  a  long  blue  cloak,  which 
left  his  bust  and  arms  naked.:  he  walked  and  ran  beside  our  noble 
coursers  in  the  intense  heat  of  the  day;    Vast  and  shapeless  heaps  of 
ruins  are  all  that  remain  of  ancient  Alexandria,  and  one  cannot  well 
imagine  a  residence  more  mournful  and  heart-oppressing  than  the  mo- 
dem city.    Tracts  of  sand  spread  on  every  sid^^  varied  here  and  there 
by  a  spot  of  verdure,  or  a  group  of  palms.    There  is  not  one  object  of 
interest,  or  a  single  pleasant  walk^  in  the  flat  and  monotonous  region 
around.     The  Convent  of  MaaaoudiGh  and  the  English  Consul's  garden 
are  the  only  exceptions.    The  housea  of  the  city,  at  least  the  European 
part,  are  in  general  lofty,  and  plastered  white.    Those  of  the  merchants 
are  handsomely  furnished,  and  well  adapted  to  the  climate,  which  is  the 
coolest  in  Egypt,  a  fine  breese  firom  the  sea  setting  in  regularly  every 
day.    The|[e  are  several  coffee-houses  kept  by  Franks  here,  of  which 
the  principal  was  the  only  toleraUe  place  of  resort — where  are  met  the 
merchants,  adventurers,  and  natives  of  different  countries.    The  fortifi- 
cations erected  by  Mahmoud  Ali  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  around   this 
city,  are  extensive  and  strong.    This  prince  is  admirably  fitted  to  rise 

'  2g« 
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to  eminence  in  the  Turkish  empi^.  Of  Greek  extraction^  possessed  of 
great  talents,  a  wily  politician,  yet  daring  and  bloody  in  the  execatioa 
of  his'plans, — as  was  proViedin  the  tnas^acre  of  the'ttiree  nundredlfame- 
liiRe  Beys  whom  he  invited  to  a  banquet, — the  time  will  soon  come 
^en  he  wiQ  throw  ofFhis  dependence  on  the  Porte,  and  erect  Egypt 
into  a  sovereignty.  He  is  very  fond  of  Europeans,  and  has  engaged  a 
great  many  in  his  service;  and  being  perfectly  free  from  bigotry  to  tbe 
fiHh  of  the  Prophet,' he  never  requires  them  to  change  their  religioB. 
He  is  ardently  desirous  to  improve  his  country,  and  has' established  a 
8iiigar-t)(ianttfa!etory  dti  the  Nile,  and  several  of  cotton  in  Cairo.  He 
longed  for  the  luxury  of  eating  ice ;  and  there  being  no  such  thing  in 
Cgyj^t,  Mr.  Salt,  the  British  Consul-general,  sent  to  England  for  aa 
apparatus  fbr  making  it.  The  machine  was  conveyed,  on  its  arrival,  to 
the  Pacha's  palace,  and  the  Nile  water  made  use  of  fbr  the  plirpdte. 
Afahmond  Aii  hung  over  the  whole  operation  with  intense  curici^ity,  and 
when;' after  several  disappointments,  a  large  piece  of  real  ice  wks  pro- 
duced, he  took  it  eagerly  in  his  hand,  and  danced  roimd  the  room  for 
jdjr  like  a  child,  and  then  ran  into  the  Harem  to  show  it  to  his  'vive^ 
and  mistresses,  and  ever  since  he  luxuriates  upon  it.  The  grt^aft  Canal 
of  Cleopatra  which  he  has  lately  made,  or  rather  revived^  for^  n^es  in 
len^h,  connecting  the  Nile  with  the  sea  at  Alexandria,  is  an  e^tntorfi- 
nary  ^ork :  for  a  considerable  time  he  employed  a  hundred  and'  finy 
thousand  men  about  it,  chiefly  Arabs  of  Upper  Egypt ;  of*  these, 
twenty  thousand  died  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  Having  rode 
out  early  one  morning,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and  enteiedan 
elegant  house  which  Ali  was  building  for  his  son,  we  suddenly  t^^rd 
the  sounds  of  music  from  without,  and  perceived  it  was  the  Pacha  hiia-  - 
self,  with  his  guard,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Cairo.  He  was^  on  loot, 
and  stood  on  the  iofcy  bank  of  a  new  canal  he  was  making,  ^amfistly 
observing  the  innumerable  workmen  beneath.  He  was  of  middle 
stature,  and  plainly  dressed ;  his  age  appeared  between  fifty  and  sixty; 
his  features  were  good,  and  had  a  calm  and  thoughtful  character;  and 
his 'long  grey  beard  fell  over  his  breast.  The  bed  of  the  canal  below 
presented  a  novel  spectacle,  being  filled  with  vast  nuiAbers  of  Arabs  of 
various  colours,  toiling  in  the  intense  heat  of  the  day,  while  then- 
Egyptian  taskmasters,  with  whips  in  their  hands,  watched  the  progre^ 
of  their  labour.  It  was  a  just  and  lively  representation  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  forced  to  toil  by  their  oppressive  masters  of  old.  The  wages 
Mahmoud  allowed  these  unfortunate  people,  whom  he  had  obligoa  to 
quit  their  homes  and  families  in  Upper  Egypt  to  toil  about  this  work, 
was  only  a  penny  a-day,  and  a  ration  of  bread.  Yet  such  is  the  buoy- 
ancy of  spirits  of  the  Arabs,  that  they  go  through  their  heavy  toil  with 
gaiety  and  cheerfulness.  By  moonlight  I  took  a  walk  round  the  spot 
where  they  were  encamped :  they  were  seated  under  their  rude  tents,  or 
lying  down  in  ranks  without  any  covering  but  the  sky,  eating  their 
coarse  meal  of  bread ;  yet  nothing  was  heard  all  around  but  the  songs  of 
their  country,  unmelodious  enough,  mingled  with  the  loud  clapping  of 
hands  in  concert,  which  is  always  with  them  a  sign  of  joy.  The  dis- 
tance to  Rosetta  from  this  town  is  about  two  or  three  days'  JQ\imey. 
The  contrast  of  scene  is  delightful  on  approaching  the  former  place. 
Situated  in  the  midst  of  groves  of  date-trees,  and  gardens  of  banana, 
orange,  and  lemon*trees,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  Rosetta  is  probably 


•    '  .     •.     •  .       '   ■ 

the  mqet  desirable  residence  in  Egypt.    At  present  its  commeroe  )^  , 

much  declined,  and  is  inferior  to  Uiat  of  Damietta,  though  few  placets 

can  be  more  monotonous  or  stupid  than  the  latter  towni  situated  on  a 

perfect  flat. 

A  wedding  that  took  place  at  Damietta,  on  the  occasicm  of  the  n^*.. 
riage  of  the  Consul's  daughter,  afforded  an  amusing  scene.    The  Coa*  • 
sul,  who  was  a  native  of  the  country,  invited  all .  die  travellers  to  the  % 
cevQmony  and  the  feast.     The  bride  was  attired  in  her  gaudiest  apparel*  ^ 
her  hair  braided  in  the  most  exquisite  manner,  and  the  eye*lashes  and.! 
brow9  tinged  with  surmeh.     All  the  relations  and  a  great  number  of  { 
friends  were  present,  and  the  banquet  was  profuse  and  luxurious.     The  ■ 
company  sat  on  cushions  ranged  against  the  walls.    The  dishes,  of  the 
Turkish  and  Grecian  cookery,  were  handed  round  in  succession*  witl^' 
▼arious^  kinds  of  wines,  and  a  profusion  of  sweetmeats  and  sherbets. 
At  last,  when  the  music  was  brought,  and  the  lights  threw  a  vivid  gla^> 
through  the  room,  the  company  became  gay  and  joyous.     A  number  of, 
Almen  girls  commenced  their  voluptuous  dance  to  the  noise  of  the  Uaor 
bour  and  qa^tanets.    Many  of  the  guests  of  both  sexes  joined  ji^,, 
dancing,  ^hile  others  formed  in  groups  to  enjoy  their  chibouque  and.i 
coffee*    The  bride  and  bridegroom  stood  beside  each  other,  and  looked 
very  jnaifiimate  and  unimpassioned.    The  former,  who  was  an  insipid  t 
^ood-tooking,girly  seemed  resolved  nothing  should  rufBe  her  Oriei^tal , 
apathy,'    Auer  they  had  retired,  the  mirth  of  the  company  became  morp. . 
vociferous,  and  was  kept  up  till  a  late  hour.     This  Consul  had  a  very , 
pretty  wife,. of  whom  he  was  extremely  fond,  and  to  whom  he  behaved 
with  as  mucn  and  more  deference  than  if  he  had  been  a  European  hua- 
band.     He  never  ventured  to  join  her  parties  unless  invited ;  but  this  is 
the  £astem  etiquette,  the  ladies  who  visit  the  Harem  being  always 
sacred  from  intrusion.     He  one  day  introduced  two  English  travel- 
lers to  her^  who  were  at  Damietta :  die  was  reclining  on  soft  cushions, , 
and  had  on  a  handsome  robe  of  green,  and  no  turban  on  her  head.     She 
had  larg9  black  eyes,  a  languishing  look,  and  a  complexion  perfectly 
colourless :  in  conversation  she  seemed  to  be  indeed  idealess. 

Having  taken  passage  on  board  a  vessel  of  the  country  for  Cairo,  we 
safled  up  the  canal,  the  shores  of  which  presented  nothing  but  sand  and 
barrenness  ■  to  the  view.  But  how  delightedly  the  scene  was  changed^ 
when,  on  coming  upon  deck  early  the  next  morning,  we  perceived  the 
vessel  goipg  slowly  down  the  Nile !  It  was  just  berore  sunrise,  and  tl^e, 
softest  hues  were  spreading  all  over  the  horizon.  The  shores  were  cover- 
ed with  groves  of  palm,  among  which  were  numerous  villages,  while 
here  and  there  the  white  thin  minaret  rose  into  the  air,  and  a  universal 
stillness  reigned  throughout  the  scene.  It  was  impossible  to  find  one- 
self, for  the  first  tune,  on  this  celebrated  river  without  the  liveliest 
emotion.  The  boat  stopped  for  some  hours  at  the  town  of  Foua. 
Having  bathed  in  the  river,  I  walked  through  the  town :  though  so 
early,  the  shops  were  open,  and  firuit  selling  in  the  streets ;  more  than 
one  good  Moslem,  who  had  just  risen  from  his  bed,  had  taken  his 
sec^t  without  his  door,  and  with  the  Koran  in  his  hand,  was  reading  the 
Prophet's  splendid  promises,  or  teaching  his  child  his  prayers.  Even 
in  this  town  there  were  twelve  mosques,  and  the  Muezzin,  from  the  top 
of  the  minaret,  had  begun  to  call  to  prayers.  This  cry,  in  so  still  a 
country  as  Egypt,  and  heard  at  the  dawn  or  night  firom  a  distance,  has 
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an  efieot  the  most  lieautiful  «nd  solemn  that  can  be  cofMhred.     The 
Oneo^ls  choose  those  who  haye  the  moat  powerful  and  -melodiow 
▼oic^  £br  thja  service.     Often  on  the  Nile  in  Upper  Bgypt,  wben  tke 
{,  filence  of  the  desert  has  been  around,  that  cry  has  come  from  aikr: — 
Ki  V  There  is  ^t  one  .God — God  alone  is  g^eat  and  eternal,  and  Moham- 
;,.  pied  is  his  prophet,**  like  the  voice  of  an  untying  being  calfiir^'from  the 
'  ujfiiw  Air.    The  Nile  is,  in  general,  a  calm  and  beautiful  river,  about  a 
,1  .qu^ev  or  half  a  mile  wide,  frequently  less,  but  during  the  mandatioQ 
it  often  spreads  two  or  three  miles  in  width.     Having  returned  oa 
„  .fto^^  instead  of  some  rice  and  a  piece  of  buffalo,  which  I  had  pictured 
,|f)igbt  be  ti)e  &re  in  Egypt,  I  found  a  traveller  might  have  his  luxuries 
,.  ,l^e  H8  well  as  in  more  civilized  lands,  as  my  breakfast  consisted  i»f  new 
. ..  .kroad,  milk  warm  from  the  cow,  «offee  of  the  East,  delicious  grapes,  and 
tresb  cheese.    On  board  were  a  number  of  passengers  of  vari6ttsr  de- 
,    scriptions*    Among  them  was  a  Janizary  above  the  common'  rank;  on 
bis  way  to  Cairo,  where  he  had  a  home :  he  was  a  little  man;  ^fcU 
dxesaed  and  armed,  and  amused  himself  with  abusing  the  Arabs ;  aad 
,    ,  having  spread  his  handsome  carpet  on  the  deck,  and  reclined  on  it  widi 
bis  pipe,  he  looked  about  him  like  a  lord :  he  had  three  or  four  mis- 
tresses.    On  the  deck,  beneath  a  canopy,  and  attended  by  ber  black 
slaves,  sat  an  Egyptian  lady :  she  sometimes  allowed  a  portion  of  her 
features  to  appear,  and,  though  in  general  shrouded  from  vievr,  con- 
trived to  see  very  well  all  that  was  going  on  upon  deck,  as  we  found  by 
the  occasional  loud  peals  of  laughter  that  came  from  behind  the  curtain: 
once  or  twice  she  sent  us  n  present  of  some  sweetmeats.     In  a  small 
cabin  adjoining  ours,  were  two  Frendimen,  who  laughed  and  talked  as 
if  they  were  in  Paris,  took  their  meals  <2  la  FrangaUcj  the  dejeine  a  la 
fourckette  at  eleven,  and  dined  at  six  in  defiance  of  Orientalism :  theie 
.  were  sundry  other  passengers  of  less  note.     Our  progress  was  rather 
slow,  as  the  crew  appeared  indifferent  sailors ;  but  nothing  could  be  more 
lovely  than  to  glide  along  at  night  in  the  calm  cloudless  moonlight :  amidst 
such  scenery  it  was  difficult  to  dose  one's  eyes  in  sleep,     llie  effect  of 
the  moonlight  on  the  eyes  in  this  country  is  singularly  injurious :  the 
n^ves  tell  you,  as  I  found  they  also  afterwards  did  in  Arabia,  akrays 
to- cover  your  eyes  when  you  sleep  in  the  open  air.     It  is  rather  strange 
that  passage  in  the  Psalms,  "  the  sun  shall  not  strike  thee  by  day,  nor 
the  moon  by  night,"  should  not  have  been  thus  illustrated,  as  the  allu- 
sion seems  direct    The  moon  here  really  strikes  and  aflfects  tlie  sight, 
when. you  sleep  exposed  to  it,  much  more  than  die  sun :  a  ftct,  of  which 
I  ha4  ft  y^ry  nnplrasant  proof  one  night,  and  took  care  to  giuurd  against 
afterwards :  indeed  the  sight  of  a  person,  who  slept  with  his  face  ex* 
posed  at  nighty  would  soon  be  utterly  impaired  or  destroyed.     On  die 
second  day  a  very  distressing  circumstance  happened.    Our  Reis,  or 
captain,  was  a  respectable  and  venerable  old  man,  very  devout ;  and 
it  being  past  mid-day,  and  the  vessel  crowded  with  passengers,  he  was 
anxious  to  be  as  retired  as  possible  at  his  afternoon  prayers,  and  went 
into  the  small  boat  astern.    He  had  knelt  and  turned  his  laee  to  Mecca, 
and  was  quite  absorbed  in  his  reh'gious  exercises,  his  long  white  beard 
and  tranouil  features,  with  his  position,  presenting  a  meet  picture  of 
Oriental  devotion,  when  in  making  one  of  his  prostrations  he  bowed  too 
low,  and  losing  his  balance,  plunged  headlong  into  the  Nile*     The  alann 
was  instantly  spread,  and  "  The  Rcis,  the  Reis  is  in  the  water !"  resounded 
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from  an  part«  of  C)ie  ship*  The  vessel  waa^g[oiiig  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  we 
aaw  him  home  down  by  the  stream  for|$oMedi8tiin(^ 
the  waves,  apd  utteHng  f^)Ae  qties.  l^ee  Arabs; 'who  Were  ^^[6od 
swimmejcs,  plupo^d  c^yerboard^  but  tliey  i^ere  uiiable  fo  6yeikakef*|£BU 
Thfold  man^s  life  iras  quite  thrown  aw^  :')M'ihe'Bhj^  ii^ei^^uiikBA 
immadiatety^  he  wouU  have  b|een  saved;  bu^j^e  doiUra^ojIi-pifooard 
waa  80  grea^  that  this  was  neglected.  His  son,  a^  ybttb^  E^Mfian, 
walked  tp.and  fro  for  some  time  oh.  the  shore  opf^^fce  t^^^'wfifmf'his 
father  sunk»  uttmng  loud  lamentations,  &nd  calling  «adl^'oh''A!^()ih', 
the  name  of  the  old  man.  /  '    "     ^' 

On  the  fourth  morning  I  landed  with  Mi^faeHe,  and  tOolf  ii'lbng 
walk  by  the  shore,  till  we  came  to  an  Arab  village;  witfi  t^^W  ^te- 
trees  around  it*  It  was  built  as  all  the  Egyptian  village^  A^y'lofnin* 
burnt  briek;  the  houses  consist  only  of  one  story,  and  the'jedrth^jioor 
ia  partly  covered  with  rush-mats,  and  seats  of  eardi,  afew  f^tf  fjlfglijare 
raised  next  the  wall,  and  covered  with  mats  as  a  divan.  W^  stlcdS^ed 
at  one  of  die  huts  in  procuring  a  bowl  of  delicious  new  milki  and  rome 
hot  unleavened  cakes  baked  on  the  hearth :  Michelle  having  bougjht  a 
eouple  of  fowls  at  another  cottage,  prepared  cme  for  dressing,  Wf?  was 
vncertain  what  time  we  should  rejoin  the  ship.  One  of  ift^r'Arab 
women  undertook  to  cook  the  fowl,  and  carried  it  into  the  sahctufi^fy  of 
ber  house,  which  we  were  not  suffered  to  defile  by  our  prfesehce  r  the 
Sultan  could  not  be  more  watchful  of  his  seraglio  than  these  wbtnen, 
though  thi^  could  not  have  a  better  guard  to  their  honour  than  by*put« 
ting  9ne  ot  their  own  faces  at  the  entrance,  for  they  were  eitcesslvely 
plain.  These  people  were  of  a  dark  complexion,  and  imprint-  their 
names  in  Arabic  on  their  wrists ;  and  the  women  have  a  simDar  indelible 
mark,  stained  with  a  green  colour,  extending  from  the  mouth  to  the 
chin.  At  last,  having  seated  ourselves  under  the  shade  of  a  Wall, 
amidst  a  crowd  of  Arabs,  some  naked  and  some  clothed,  the  fowl 'made 
its  appearance,  swimming  like  a  great  frog  in  a  large  vessel  of  h&t  "Water, 
and  we  had  to  tear  it  in  pieces  with  our  fingers.  These  people  artery 
indolent,  are  seldom  seen  at  work  in  the  fields ;  and  though  the'Nil^  has 
plenty  offish,  they  do  not  care  to  be  at  the  trouble  ofcatchff^  €tvim. 

On  the  Monday  morning  we  entered  Boulac,  the  port  of' Grand 
Cairo.  Our  efiects  being  put  on  a  camel,  and  having  procured  ibses, 
we  proceeded  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  consular  house,  passing,  ete  we 
arrived  at -the  city,  through  large  uninhabited  tracts,  covered  with 
sand,  and  enormous  heaps  of  nibbii^,  the  ruins  of  the  old  City.  The 
day  before,  we  passed  near  the  village  where  the  fiunilyand  -reliftions 
of  the  unfortunate  old  Reis  lived.  His  son  landed  there  td  i^/^et  a 
number  of  firiends  who  drew  near ;  and  when  the  latter  understbbd  the 
unhiq[ypy  death  of  the  father,  they  began  to  mourn  in  a  loud.voifed/  and 
for  a  good  while  continued  to  join  their  tears  and  wailings,'  striking 
their  breasts  and  clasping  their  hands*  The  Orientals,  on  the  jvarious 
occasions  I  have  had  of  observing  Chem,  exmress  with^'^giieat^'foi'c^  and 
airoplicity  the  stronger  emotions  of  .the  soul,  of  sorrdw,  Mf^jn^,  t>r  at 
meetiog  after  a  long  separation.  '       '  V    ' 

The  parting  of  a  Turkish  family  hi  flreece,  #hen||Uadf  huti^over 
every  member  of  them — ^tlie  meetiiitf  of^two  friendly  trife^'^t^  Arabs  in 
the  desert»*^were  scenes  never  to  be  erased  fhnn  my  r^^n^^i^oe. 
Mr.JSalt,  the  Consul-general,  vihqt  V9$fi  at  ^Alexandria,  on  our'' arrival 
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tbexe,  -faying-, jiap^t(Wf>F!lyfXaqtta8ted  «»  to  make  bw.bpiu^f^ir  Ikmbbt 
diufuig  our  9XKyial GsitQ,i  we  proceeded  thitker#  I^ia  i^i  a  y^i^.isefind 
8i|)}at]an»  the  approach  ibekag  through  narrow  streeta  aad  {)#s8i|ge^f.  -^ 
waa  XK>w  the  n^onth  of  Aitgusi^;  aoA  thought  the  weather  waBT^y.fMltrjs. 
I  di^  Dp4^ia  gepezal  fiad  the  heat  (^^essive^  eKoept  wh^  wali^ipg.  pipe 
at,4;ipd4^y*  Th^  pufity  and  charm  of  t\us  .moraki^  and.ev.^f^»;^^ 
tl^a  vpilekidid  climate  are  veryrgreat:  a  cloud  is  i^careely  to  be  aeea..Mi 
tha  sky ;  or,  whmi.  visible,  it  is  of  the  most  transparent  whiteness*    , 

la  .Cairo  you  seek  in  vaia  to  realise  the  magftifioeat  desft^riptioii^  A^. 
th§  Oriental  writers ;  but  it  is  not  fair  to  form  a  j^gmeut  pf  iia»ancjffiit 
g]f¥^  fx9V^  its.pr^seot  appearance.    The  imipense  hills  of  rH)|bi^  o& 
aU^am^'of  the  city,  which  have  been  accumulating  for  ages,  an4  wl^ieh. 
aia,^ti)l  iiM^reaa^  by -what  is  brought  out  from  Cairo  daily  qi^  thf^p^sja^ , 
oj^^mk^i  prove  the  superior  magnitude  of  the  old  city.    B]vutf^f^,fa*. 
g^^tbiB  geaeralfmass  of  the  buildings,  tlie  modern  capllalii^  jp^r 
hilps/^  splendid. as  the  famous  "Masr"  of  lold}  the  pajacaQipCitb^ 
cajjphst  Aod  some  other  public  buildings,  might  have  l^autified,i^-.bj)|fc 
niqs^  of. the  streets  in  Cairo  have  an  extremely  antique, appearapCf^irf^VpA 
ppSfsat  in  architecture  and  materials,  no  doubt,  a  picture, of  wt^m^ff/^' 
f<yE)9)^ly,     In  extent  it  is  very  inferior  to  Constantinople!  and  -AH^t^^.. 
about  twa  hundred  and  fifVy  thousand  inhabitants*     But  ipttch]QC-^^^ 
former  is  Aaken  up  with  gardens,  whereas  Cairo  is  almost' di^ti^t^ 
thf)fa  elegances.  The  houses  are  built  of  brick  of  a  dirty,  ^^nlotti 
mora  lofVy,  .and  the  streets  are  wider,  than  those  of  the  q^tfj^iof. 
Xnrk^.     The  windows  of  lattice  or  frame-work  of  wood  ofb^^iWHtCt. 
a  cpupie  of  feet  beyond  the  wall,  and  admit  the  view  of  what  is  pMimi 
withoMt,  and  are  at  the  same  time  screened  from  observation:  h^r«  W^t 
inh^bitantalove  to  sit.    The  interior  of  the  houses,  from  their  conf»^B|igrv< 
ti^  and  the  position  of  the  windows,  has  scarcely  any  sua,--r€OPlPi^lPf 
a^  diade  being  studied  as  much  as  possible.    The  streets  are  uiipin^/^ 
bw^ihard ;  and  to  allay  the  dust  and  keep  them  cool,  the  jafahiffftlia. 
throw  water  over  them.     Camels,  loaded  with  skins  of  watfTi  areialmo^ 
continually  driven  through  them,  and  the  water  flows  o|it  on  |he;fa^ 
as. tbey  go  along.    A  traveller  is  soon  convinced  that  the.Qjrieqlab 
jvdge  rightly  in  building  their  capitals  with  such  narrow  straetik^iitia 
quite  a  luxury  in  this  climate  to  enter  one.    The  height  of,  the  l|0iipejh 
and  the  projection  of  the  upper  stories,  keep  them  alwaya.  cool  s#4 
shaded,  and  the  burning  sun  is  excluded.     Thss  city  is  chiefly  auppU^ 
with  water  from  the  Nile,  in  the  conveyance  of  which  to  |he,diffb|re9l< 
dwellings  R  vast  number  of  camels  are  daily  enif»loy^.    The  houses 
liave  all  terraced  roofs,  and  that  of  the  Consul's  commands. an  eiUjSiime 
inew  of  the  city.     It  is  delightful  to  rise  by  night  and  walk  there  1^  A^ 
brilliant  moonlight,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  tranquil  and  beiMitifirf- 
day :,  yau  can  see  to  read  with  perfect  ease.     From  thenoe  youtcan  loA 
all  around  on  the  terraces  of  other  dwellings,  on  which  numbers  of  tW 
inhabil9nts  lie  buried  in  sleep.    During  the  greater  part  of  ihe  ipigbs 
you  hear  no  sound  in  this  wide  cc^ital^  not  even  the  tread  of  a.pasaApg^ 
traveller  or  houseless  Arab;  nothing  disturbs  the  impressive  tranquil&y 
of  the  hour,  which  strikes  on  the  imagination.    The  kmely  pafm-ttx^e^t 
scattered  at  intervals  aroundj  and  rising  Ugh  above  the  houaesbil^  ibfi 
only  objects  which  break  the  vietv«    The  habitsK)f  life  pf  the  Europei^ 
Tesfdent  at  Cairo  ace  very  regular:  y^u  fi^d  iinlividuals  of.iSpi^n* 
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FMtiee,  Italy,' Oermanj, '&c.,  mamy  of  idiom  Kte  ikiffo6d'ftt)r1b,  ai^ 
grfve  hahdsome  entertainments'  occasionally.    One  eahnotyfiM  tJie  eotil^' 
forts  of  an  English  breakftst  at  Gaito  :  a  cup  of  coffto  «nd:'A  f^iebe  df 
bi«acl  are  ready  at  an  early  hour  for  whoever  <^ooseft ; '  at  ibidklEiy' tomes ' 
a  luxorions  dinner*  of  foreigfn  cookery,  wiih  the  wbes  of  Eitaro{>e  and ' 
fruits  of  the  East ;  and  seven  in  the  evening  introdnces  suppers^^notB^i' 
substantiarmeal,'  though  rather  less  profuse  than  the  dinner;  and  B^^ 
ten  o*clo&k  most  of  the  &mily  retire.     This  is  not  the  way  of  living  liest' ' 
adaprted  to  the  climate,  wMeh  seems  to  require  only  a  slight  tefi^Smii^t 
during  the  sultry  hoars,  and  the  solid  meal  to  be  teseiV^^^'tHl  tHi^^^ 
cool  of  the  day.    There  is  no  good  market  to  be  fomid'at  CafV^i  ^^K 
celBetit  mutton  is  always  to  be  had,  but  other  meats  aife '  dftRMf  i6^ii^ 
procured ;  of  wine  there  is  none  save  what  is  imported,  and'il^  M'Vbi^''' 
dear,  and  not  of  good  quality.    The  oranges  and  batianas  bi  Ri^bifCi?," 
vefiit^  are  brought  to  Cairo,  the  fresh  figs,  almoMds^  a!Ad"othyr>iKJ^,r( 
and  pomegranates,  afford  an  excellent  dessert.     A  singilh&^'likxury'ih'^ 
thte'city,ks  well  as  in  every  other  in  the  East,  is  the  €aima(e,  ^'k^loulili  * 
cflfam^  exactly  the  same  as  that  made  in  Devonshite  and  CdrltW&tl,  hSSS^^ 
manufaetm^  in  the  same  manner.     It  is  cried  about  the  Str^eti,^fMA'l 
evety  mbniing,  and  is  sold  on  small  plates ;  and  in  a  place  M^iere^tyMHitf^^ 
ia'  neTt^'  seen,  it  is  a  rich  and  welcome  substitute.    Many'  Bthb^dfi^^ 
Ifltdies  of  dilierent  nations  reside  at  Cairo,  being  nnlitied  tdf^^FMUt^^ 
m^n^aittB :  some  of  these  are  very  agreeable  women,  and  appeitt"  ^^^^ 
tented 'lltid  happy  with  their  situation.     It  is  curious  that  you  iki^iH  #ifl^' 
women  -of  every  civilized  land  setded  in  the  Eastern  cities,  save  those  o^ 
England.    Scarcely  ever  will  you  find  one  of  our  own  counhywimien*' 
IMng"  in  climates  and  among  customs  so  different  from  fa^own;  diou^lf' 
most  ot  the  English  merchants  are  unmarried  from  this  very  l^^asb^; 
The  want  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  the  over-attachment  to  thecr'oilitt ' 
comforts  am  probably  die  causes  which  keep  our  ladies  at  hom^,  Of 
would  maike  them  unhappy  abroad.    I  knew  two  who  were  settled  %< 
the  East,  but  they  were  always  complaining,  and  mourning  afteir  fihgl^S^ ' 
The  16th  of  August  was  the  day  fixed  on  for  the  celebrated  ctittiH^- 
of  the  bank  of  the  Nile ;  a  time  of  great  rejoicing  with  the  Egy]&tttos,' 
dfe  inundation  being  now  at  its  height.     It  is  die  custom  for  a  va^rtl 
ninnl^r  of  people  of  different  nations  to  assemble  and  pass  dte'nfj^ 
neM  the  appointed  spot.     We  resolved  to  go  and  mingle  among*  th^,^ 
dot  ddubting  that  something  highly  interesting  would  occur.    We^tt^ 
rtved  at  the  place  about  eight  at  night,  it  being  distant  a  iew  milesf  ftikd 
the  city:  there  was  firing  of  cannon,  illuminations  in  tAdr  way,  and 
^chibitions  of  fireworks.    The  shores  of  the  Nile  for  a  long  way  down 
firom  Bottkc  weife  covered  with  groups  of  people,  some  seated  beneath 
the  large-spreading  ' sycamores,    smoking;    others  gathered  ilrotmd* 
patties  of  Arabs,  who  were  dancing  with  infinite  gaiety  and  pieasute, 
and  uttering  Idud  exclamatiotts  of  joy,  affi>rding  an  amusing  eontrast 
So  the  passioidess  demeanour  and  tranquil  features  of  their  Moslem 
oppressors.     After  some  time,  we  crossed  to  the  o^KHiite  shore :  ^ 
scene  was  here  much  more  interesting;  ranks  of  people  were  dosdjr 
seated  on  die  shelving  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  behind  them  was  a  long 
line  <^  persons  sellim  various  anicles  of  fruit  and  eatables.    A  little- to 
the  lef^,  amidst  widefy  scattered  groups  of  trees,  stood  several-tents,  and 
tes^pors^  coffee-houses,  canopied  over,  and  lighted  with  lamps.    P^- 
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ptHwHyaiowag  oyer  thii  goBw  ^wbtchy  lMNli.ib(»ie8  luid  river* 
gsouft^idLf^wmt  W9B  iWmnimA  by  tbe  aaost  briUiant  mooidq^lit,  Vfen 
Men  AlbiBmn  aoldiere  in  their  iwitiomJ  coetumet  If ubians  from  the 
itliwf  of  fiirtber  Egypt,  Mamelukee,  Araba^  and  Turks*    At  a 
of  amall  shedst  eafb.i>f  which  had  its  %ht,  or  email  fire,  jon 
might  have  iaeat»  fish,  fi(c.  ready  dressed.     We  eiitered  one  of  tlie 
coffiM*hoiiaeS|  or  large  tents,  to  the  top  of  which  a  row  of  lamps  was 
suspended;  and,  beii\g  open  in  frdnt,  we  could  sip.  the  refiresbing  bere- 
rage^  and  still  enjoy  the  animated  spectacle  around.    Being  mucl^  &- 
iigued,  I  wrapped  my  doak  round  me,  and  slept  lor  a  couple  of  boura 
upon  arush-mat  on  the  floor,  so  soundly  as  to  hear  nothing  of  a  loudjud 
daspelBle  fuarrel  between  some  Arabs  and  Albanians  in  the  same  tent; 
bat  tfasre  waa  litde  cause  for  uneasiness  in  any  situation,  while  my  faith- 
ftdMieheUftwas  near ;  he  knew  so  well  the  manners  of  these  peoj^^and 
possessed'such.perfect  presence  of  mind.    The  night  was  wearing  fint 
away,  and,  leavmg  the  tent,  we  again  joined  the  various  parties  in  the 
shade  or  on  the  shore ;  some  feasting  and  dancing,  others  buried  in  sleep. 
The  other  side  of  the  beautiful  river,  which  shone  like  glass  in  the 
splendid  light,  still  presented  a  gay  sppearance ;  lights  moving  to  and 
fro  amidst  the  trees,  boats  pushing  on  with  new  comers,  and  sounds  of 
gaiety,  with  the  firing  of  musquetry  being  still  heard. 

At  last  day  broke,  and  soon  after  the  retort  of  a  cannon  announced 
that  ihe  event  so  ardently  wished  for  was  at  hand.    We  proceeded  to 
the  spot,  around  which  immense  crowds  were  rapidly  gathering.     The 
high  and  shelving  banks  of  the  canal,  into  which  the  Nile  was  to  be 
a£nitted,  were  crowded  with  spectators.     We  obtained  an  excellent 
situation  for  observing  the  ceremony,  by  fortunately  meeting  with 
Osmin,  a  Scotch  renegade,  but  a  highly  respectable  man,  and  the  con- 
fidential servant  of  Mr.  Salt.    The  Kiaya  Bey,  the  chief  minister  of  the 
Pacha,  soon  arrived  with  his  guards,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  summit  of 
the  opposite  bank.    A  number  of  Arabs  now  began  to  dig  down  the 
dyke  whidi  confined  the  Nile,  the  bosom  of  whidi  was  covered  with  a 
number  of  pleasure-boats,  full  of  people,  waiting  to  sail  down  the  canal 
through  the  city.     Already  the  mound  was  only  partly  demolished, 
when  the  increasing  dampness  and  shaking  of  the  earth  induced  the 
workmen  to  leave  off.    Several  Arabs  then  plunged  into  the  stream, 
and,  exerting  all  their  strength  to  push  down  the  remaining  part,  some 
openings  were  soon  made,  and  the  river  broke  through  with  irresistible 
violence.     For  some  time  it  was  like  the  rushing  of  a  cataract.  Accord- 
ing to  custom,  die  Kiaya  Bey  distributed  a  good  sum  of  money,  throw- 
ing it  into  the  bed  of  the  canal  below,  where  a  great  many  men  and 
Ik^s  scrambled  for  it    Several  of  them  had  a  sort  of  net,  fiurtened  on 
the  top  of  a  pole,  to  catch  the  money  as  it  fell.     It  was  an  amusing 
scene,  as  the  water  gathered  &st  round  them,  to  see  them  struggling 
and  groping  amidst  the  waves  for  the  coin ;  but  the  violence  of  the  tor- 
rent soon  bore  them  away ;  and  there  were  some  who  had  lingered  to 
the  last,  and  now  sought  to  save  themselves  by  swimming,  still  buffisting 
the  waves  and  grasping  at  the  money  showered  down,  and  diving  after 
it  as  it  disappearea.     Unfortunately  this  sport  every  year  costs  a  &w 
lives,  and  one  yotmg  man  was  drowned  this  morning.     The  different 
vessels,  long  ere  the  frll  had  subsided,  rushed  into  the  canal  and  entered 
the  city,  their  decks  crowded  with  all  ranks,  uttering  loiid  exdamattons 
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of  joy.    The  overflowing  of  the  Nile  is  the  nche^  UlMhig^of  blfi^^  to 

theEg3rptian8  :  as  it  finds  its  way  gradtiany  into  dieviiHo(ispalt0'C||the 

city  and  neighbourhood,  the  inhabitants  crowd  to  drink  of,  and  WMh  in 

it,  and  rejoice  in  its  progress.     The  vast  square,  called  the  Bivket, 

which  on  our  arrival  presented  a  sad  and  dreary  area,  was  now  tot n^ 

into  a  novel  and  beauti^  scene,  being  covered  with  an  ezponae  of 

water,  out  of  the  bosom  of  which  arose  the  ^ne  syoonore  tree«.    On 

one  side  of  this  square  is  a  palace  of  the  Pacha;  on  die  opposite  side  is 

the  Coptic  quarter : — the  palace  of  the  chief  of  the  Mamelukes,  of  a  poor 

appearance,  with  some  houses,  fortifications,  and  ruins,  form  the  rest  of 

this  square.     In  walking  round  the  city,  and  observing  so  maiiy  flat 

and  naked  parts,  destitute  of  verdure,  and  encompassed  with  piles  of 

ruins,  one  can  hardly  conceive  how  the  waters  can  ever  reach  tUem ; 

but  every  day,  after  the  cutting  of  the  bank,  it  is  interesting  to  see^how 

silently  and  irresistibly  space  after  space  is  changed  from  a  dvfary, 

useless  desert,  into  a  smiling  bed  of  water,  which  brings  health  and 

abundance  with  it.   The  sounds  of  joy  and  festivity,  of  music  and  songs, 

are  now  heard  all  over  the  city,  with  cries  of  "  Allah,  Allah,"  and  thai&s 

to  the  Divine  bounty  for  so  inestimable  a  blessing. 
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AircU  8d  icol  iAxfi6tw  vwrp^vs 
Hap*  o^y,  tdmifa  wa^yti6y  i^, 

Thb  Prophet  spoke ;  the  Father  heard. 
And  ahudder'd  at  each  awful  word 
Which,  utter'd  by  that  white-robed  8eer> 
Smote  deeply  on  his  startled  ear: 
— "  And  is  it  thus,"  he  wildly  cried, 
'*  And  may  no  blood  save  thine  be  shed. 
My  daughter?    Thou,  my  earliest  pride. 
The  sunbeam  of  my  winciy  years. 
On  whom  1  rested  hopes  and  fears, 
Shalt  thou  be  numberd  with  the  dead  i 
Thine  'twere  a  meeter  task  to  fling 
Fresh  flowerets  o'er  my  pictured  urn. 
And  bearing  first-fruits  of  the  spring. 
And  bidding  Aigiye  maidens  moura. 
To  soothe,  with  rites  all  duly  paid. 
Thy  father's  solitary  shade. 
Than  thus,  in  viigm  beauty  ^ven 

A  spotless  victim  to  the  skies, 
Thv  soul  should  seek  its  native  heaven, 

A  sinful  sire's  atoning  sacrifice. 
Yet,  as  1  ga^,  and  gasmg  weep. 
The  north  wind's  wrath  is  heard  on  high ; 
The  breaker  sounds  along  the  deep. 
The  storm  is  brooding  in  the  sky  i 
And  here  a  thousand  sails  are  set. 
All  idly  to  the  opposing  blast ; 
And  here,  in  fruttleds  council  met. 
We  ponder  upon  injuries  past. 
And  muttering  corses  to  tne  main. 
And  vowt  of  vengeance  made  in  vain. 
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*nie  ocQanfspint,9un)mon3  thee. 
'  Aod  voices  mingling  with  the  wav^ 

**'"    '       '        Have  doom 'd  thee  to  a  fearful  grave. 
>({*  II.  I  — Add  ^o^Id^t  thou  bid  thy  fxtther's  naiAe 

')c^  r:.;*  Bebruidtd- v04tfaatrattor*tf  shame  ?-^ 

SM\  aileMime  to  motkerygive 


/ .  ^ 


jq 


f 'l' 


[llloj  >  .!!:'" 


jftathel'  thau»  leadiog  to  th«  fight  .  .<i  •    m. 

,  ,1    A  Grecian  people  s  warrior  might,  •  .  ..     .  •    . 

"      f  "'i       !  With  snow-whiie  crests  all  proudly  glancing  ,  ,j,  -  ,f,   ^^ 

!>jorUj  /I  .1.  I' WM^  Hellespont's  blue  waves  are  dancing,  ".^    ,    ,  ^^  j,  .  , 
,?noi  *-'"   »'^  Oivtiijrii] red  Troy's  devoted  shore  ';  '' 


I         I.  /A  ;.    > 

4  *f     1.1         t 


I    1 


piirj«  red  Troy 
\/( !  1  >  >  n  ( .  1  ^  - :  •  I  >  nk^dfoattiil  ntribution  pour  !''— 

li  jih    in    I  <  •:   H^  ceftsed,  and  in  his  half-closed  ey^ 

(rf  I '  I  [  1 1 J  >> )  •  ( :  .IQash'd '  forth  unutter*d  agony ; 

.  ,u  im!  )  '«i'  '.  AftAriiCNighla  of  death  were  blended  there, 

)(lt  ,Tf:        J  -And  inwaid.  workings  of  despair,  ».  .      .^  ..  / 

w '  / 1  ui  .•  ••  M  ^"^^  awroories  of  the  past,  that  stole  •  •  <  - 

\,  In  tumult  o'er  his  shuddering  souU 

,  fTi'li  .      r,  .  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  darkness  of  his  lot 

/,!ij.  fT  '1^   '   "      j^fi  other  outward  sign  was  none  j 
Kti  I  i\:  •-*        He  stood,  as  though  he  trembled  not 
/-'-Yi/I  IK*        '    For  her,  his  best-beloved  one. 

'•  't  *' '*  •  •'■       He  ^ve  the  word  t  the  priests  obeyM 5 
n  )  uio ;   I       Thfe  victim  on  the  shrine  was  laid, 
'  ffTi,i  >  .<'  <      i  'And,  ibiDuded  in  her  saflfroa "vest, 
1:  f  \)  iiA    .     ^hf^  meekly  bowed  to  meet  her  doom. 
r.vA'  t)   ":    a^  power  withstood  the  ChieTs  behest, 
/  *    ' '  ^       I    To  snatch  her  from  an  early  tomb. 

•  ""-    "  '  "Mute,  like  a  form  of  stone,  she  seetn'd,   , 
» I '  •  "    '  *  Save  that,  as  on  the  King  it  beamM, 
♦     I     '  '  •      'Within  her  blue  eye's  tremulous  gaxe 
^\f     /it    '   Some  feeling  yet  survived,  which  spoke 
;,^...   >    .    /IVcmembrance  of  those  happy  days, 
.-.  .  /  Wiieii  in  her  fether*!  hall  she  woke 
,,.,,!,,       Sweet  music's  voice,  or  to  the  skies 
Join'd  in  the  hymn  of  sacrifice. 

iiu"  in  1  >it  /      '^^*?  4feadful  deed  was  wrought  at  last*^ 
,    (.     Kpp    , Thft.  wild  waves  knew  the  chaijgiijgbhvt  J 

iv.t?.  >       ,  ^  thousand  oars  prepared  to  sweep 
^  "* ''  "  'The  freshening  seas,  a  thousand  sails 

•  [r,r!-..'j  M  'O^iVerM  upou  the  western  gales— 
.  J  /!  J     I  '-   "  The  BU'iny'Pteati  run^  along  the  deep. 
•^    !:  ttf   <^*Away^  awaf^  the  rites  are  paid. 


// 


't'  > 


M  » 


.  ■  1  ^,      "» 


^       I' 


And  rengeanoe^  which  hath  long  delayed, 

With.heaviots  surer,  deadlier  blow 

Shall  lay  the  lordly  city  low :         . 

Away— awav — "    But  he,  their  chief. 

Nor  neard  those  sounds,  nor  long'd  to  hear  i 

He  felt  a  fother's  deadening  grief; 

His  daughter's  groans  were  on  his  ear :— 

And,  oh !  through  many  a  distant  year, 

'Mid  festive  shout,  or  hatile's  din« 

The  quenchless  memoiy  bura'd  within 

Of  her  whom»  in  htr  purity. 

Hit  mthksf  voica  had  daomM  to  die. 


(  468  ) 

CAPTAIN    PAKRY  S    SECOND    VOYAGE.* 

Ws  would  gladly  have  deferred  bur  noticfe  of  this  highly  interesting 
publication  until  our  July  nuMher,  when  it  vcoulct.li^ye  Ti^rnished  a  most 
cooling  and  pleasant  article ;  l^ut  a^  the  impatl^enc^of^Qipf  readers  is  not 
to  be  reasoned  witfa^  we  h;^v^  ventured^  ifv^n  ,fU  ^hia/ieason,  upon  the 
icy  task  of  reviewing  it,  und.they  may  now^/enjoy-'theHsatisfaction  of. 
sbivering  over  its  freezing  details.     With  the  result  of  ite  former  expe- 
dition every  one  is  acquainted.     The  zeal  aod  ability  displayed  by  Cap- 
tain Parry  upon  that  occasion  were  stfetr  as  to  induce  ^tne  fullest  confi- 
dence in  his  talents,  in  ca^  of  anotlier  attempt :  and  /^p99rdingly,  when 
it  was  determined  to  repeat  the  experiment,  he  was.i^^ipiiediately  placed 
in  command  of  the  new  expedition).     The  Fury).  a.:V(^8A^l  of  S72  tons, 
was  equipped  for  the  piurpose  ;  and  the  Heda  was  Mbommissioned  by 
Captain  Lyon.     In  prepariiig  their  vessels,  the  experience  of  their 
former  voyage   enabled  the  adventurers  to  adopt  many  precautions 
against  the  dangers  of  the  navigation  and  the  fleveritic^f  die  climate. 
An  excellent  stove  was  erected  to  supply  the  ships  wkh '  warm  air,  the 
sides  of  the  vessels  were  covered  with  a  close  lining  of  c^rk  to  prevent 
the  rapid  escape  of  the  warmth,  and  large  supplies  pf^Y^arm  clothing 
were  laid  in.     In  victualling  the  ships  many  improvfnients  were  made, 
and  a  stock  of  preserved  meat  was  put  on  board  au^Ment  to  last  for 
three  years.     The  catalogue  of  delicacies,  mentioned  by  Captain  Parry 
in  the  Introduction,  absolutely  makes  us  hungry  while  wp  write ;  "  a  few 
casks  of  beef,  corned  expressly  for  our  use," — **  vegetable  and  concen- 
trated-meat soups,'* — "  carrots  preserved  in  tin  cases,  by'  Messrs.  Gam- 
ble and  Co." — **  cranberries^  lemon-marmalade,  tamarinds,  pickled  wal- 
nuts and  cabbage ;"  and  to  all  these  must  be  added  *'  spirits  at  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  above  proof,*^  and  vinegar  '*  concentrate4^to  one- seventh 
of  the  ordinary  bulk.      The  officers  who  accompanied  th^  former  expe- 
ditions volunteered  their  services  on  the  present  occasiAii,  and  such  of 
them  were  reappointed  as  the  establishment  admitted.    The  Rev.  Mr. 
Fisher  was  named  chaplain  and  astronomer;  and  thus  provided  and  ap- 
pointed, the  expedition  on  the  8th  of  May,  18S1,  left  th^  Nore. 

After  encountering  some  perils,  the  expedition  in  the  beginning  of 
August  arrived  off  Southampton  Island,  when  it  became  necessary  for 
Captain  Parry  to  determine  the  course  of  his  operations.  After  mature 
deliberation  he  resolved  to  sail  through  the  Frozen  Strait,  and  search 
for  a  passage  to  the  westward  through  Repulse  Bay ;  but  it  was  soon 
ascertained  that  no  such  passage  exists,  and  the  expedition  returned  to 
the  eastward  through  the  Frozen  Strait.  Every  opportuikity  was  taken 
of  examining  the  coasts  by  boats  and  walking-parties;,  tsnd  on  these  oc- 
casions many  traces  of  the  Esquimaux  were  found*  The  irein-deer  were 
numerous ;  and  a  large  one  was  shot  by  one  of  the  men,  who,  after  the! 
animal  had  fidlen,  struck  it  a  blow  on  die  head  with  the  butt-end  of  his 
mece,  and  leaving  it  for  dead,  ran  for  a  knife  to  bleed  and  skin  it. 
The  deer,  however,  did  not  wait  for  this  operation,,  but  very  com-* 
posedly  got  upon  hjs  legs,  swam  across  a  lake,  and  esci^yed.     The  exa- 
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*  Jonmal  of  a  Secood  Voyagt  for  the  Discovery  of  a'Nortb-Vfefft  Passage  from 
tbe  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  performed  in  the  Years  1821-2-3,  in  his  Majesty's  ships 
Fury  and  Hccla,  under  the  orders  of  Captain  William  Edward  Farry,  R.  N.  F.  R.  S. 
and  Commander  of  the  Expedition.    Ulottrated  with  nuaiiitMS  plates.   4to. 
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mination  of  die  coast  was  continued  till  nearly  the  middle  of  October, 
and  more  than  two  hundred  leagues  in  extent  were  discovered  and 
minutely  explored.  In  prosecuting  these  discoveries,  Captain  Parry 
exercised  hb  undoubted  privilege  of  immortalizing  all  his  friends,  re- 
latives, and  patrons,  by  bestowing  their  names  upon  capes,  creeks, 
straits,  bays,  points,  inlets,  and  islands.  Any  gentleman  desirous  of 
lasting  &me  might  have  secured  it  by  making  interest  with  the  Captain  ; 
and  should  he  again  adventure  into  the  Arctic  Seas,  and  should  the  re- 
quest, be  thought  not  too  presumptuous,  we  would  petition  that  our  own 
publication  may  be  immortalized  in  Point  Nbw  Monthly. 

The  navigable  season  now  making  a  rapid  retreat,  the  ships  were  re- 
moved into  winter-quarters,  and  arrai^ements  were  made  for  passing 
this  dreary  season  in  as  much  security  and  comfort  as  circumstancoi 
might  afford.  Due  proviiion  being  made  for  the  economical  expendi* 
ture  of  the  stores,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  cleanliness  amongst  the 
crew,  it  became  necessary  to  devise  some  mode  both  of  entertainment 
and  employment  for  the  men ;  and  accordingly,  as  on  a  former  occa8i<n, 
a  series  of  theatrical  exhilntions  was  set  on  foot,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  all  the  parties  concerned.  Captain  Lyon  was  the  manager ; 
and  as  some  preparation  had  been  made  previously  to  leaving  England, 
a  very  respectable  theatre  was  soon  constructed  on  board  the  Fury.  On 
the  other  evenings  a  school  was  established  in  each  of  the  ships,  at  which 
a  great  number  of  die  men  continued  to  attend  with  laudable  assiduity 
the  whole  of  the  winter.  An  observatory  also  was  erected  on  shore,  for 
the  purpose  of  prosecuting  astronomical  observations.  The  officers,  by 
way  of  beguiling  the  long  winter-hours,  occasionally  held  a  concert, 
such  as  the  musical  talents  of  the  expedition  afibrded*  "  More  skilful 
amateurs  in  music,"  says  Captain  Parry,  "might  well  have  smiled  at 
these  our  humble  concerts ;  but  it  will  not  incUne  them  to  think  less  of 
the  science  they  admire,  to  be  assured  that,  in  these  remote  and  desolate 
regions  of  the  globe,  it  has  often  furnished  us  with  the  most  pleasurable 
sensations  which  our  situation  was  capable  of  affording."  In  this  manr 
ner  the  winter  wore  away. 

Early  in  February  18!2!2,  a  number  of  the  Esquimaux  came  down  to 
the  vessds,  and  were  accompanied  to  their  habitations  by  some  of  the 
officers.  Their  houses,  which  were  built  entirely  of  snow,  were  eoa- 
structed  with  the  greatest  ingenuity,  with  blocks  of  snow  so  cut  as  to 
form  a  substandal  arched  apartment,  into  which  the  light  was  admitted 
through  a  circular  window  of  ice.  These  Esquimaux  appear  to  have 
been  a  much  more  decent  race  of  people  than  those  who  have  held 
more  frequent  intercourse  with  the  Europeans.  They  neither  cried 
^  piUeiay'*  (give),  nor  saved  the  strangers  the  trouble  of  giving — a  cus- 
tom much  in  vogue  amongst  some  of  the  Esquimaux.  With  this  party 
of  the  natives  a  frequent  mtercourse  was  kept  up,  and  full  opportuni- 
ties were  aflforded  of  becoming  acquainted  with  their  habits  and  dispo- 
sitions. The  officers  gave  a  concert  to  the  ladies,  who,  in  their  turn, 
fiivoured  them  with  some  vocal  music.  During  this  harmonious  scene, 
Captain  Lyon,  like  a  cunning  limner,  took  the  opportunity  of  sketching 
some  of  these  hyperborean  St.  Cecihas ;  •*  especially  Togolat,  the 
prettiest  of  the  party.  She  was  about  six-and-twenty  years  of  age, 
with  a  face  more  oval  than  that  of  Esquimaux  in  general,  very  pretty 
eyes  and  mouth,  teeth  remarkably  white  and  regular ;  and  possessed  in 
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her  c&rriage  and  manners  a  degree  of  natural  gracefulness  which  could 
not  be  hid  even  under  the  disguise  of  an  Esquimaux  woman's  dress, 
and,  as  was  usual  with  Togolat,  the  dirtiest  face  of  her  whole  tribe." 
Upon  several  occasions  the  voyagers  had  an  opportunity  of  ohserving 
the  Esquimaux  mode  of  seal-hunting,  as  weU  as  of  seal-eating ;  the  last 
by  no  means  a  delicate  operation.  The  intestines  being  taken  out,  and 
**  the  blood  baled  up"  and  "  the  ribs  divided,"  *'  all  die  loose  scraps 
were  put  into  the  pot  for  immediate  use,  except  such  as  the  two 
butchers  now  and  then  crammed  into  their  own  mouths,  or  distributed 
to  the  numerous  and  eager  by-standers,  for  still  more  immediate  con- 
sumption. Of  these  morsels  the  children  came  in  for  no  small  share : 
every  little  urchin  that  could  find  its  way  to  the  slaughter-house, 
running  eagerly  in,  and  between  the  legs  of  the  men  send  women,  pre-^ 
senting  its  mouth  fbr  a  large  lump  of  raw  flesh,  just  as  an  English 
child  of  the  same  age  might  do  for  a  piece  of  sugarcandy.'*  On  the 
26th  of  February  the  theatre  closed. 

In  the  early  part  of  March  it  was  determined  to  despatch  a  party 
across  Winter  Island;  and  the  command  of  it  was  entrusted  to  Captain 
Lyon,  who  narrowly  escaped  perishing,  with  all  his  companioBs,  in  con- 
sequedce  of  a  high  gale  and  strong  snow-drift  which  overtook  them  on 
their  journey.    The  short  narrative  which  he  gives,  reminds  us  of  the 
dreamol   sufferings    of  Captain  Franklin  and  his    party.      Having 
pitched  their  tents  for  the  night,  a  hole  was  with  difficulty  dug  it  the 
snow,  into  which  they  all  huddled ;  and  lighting  a  fire,  contrived,  by 
sufi^ing  none  of  the  smoke  to  escape,  to  raise  the  temperature  to  ^0^, 
while  on  the  outside  it  was  %5i^  below  zero«    The  next  morning  they  re- 
solved to  attempt  returning  to  the  ships  (about  six  miles).    After  wan-* 
dering  for  some  time,  they  became  completely  bewildered,  and  several 
of  the  party  *'  began  to  eidiibit  symptoms  of  that  horrid  kind  of  insen- 
sibility which  is  the  prelude  to  sleep.    They  all  professed  extreme 
willingness  to  do  what  they  were  told  in  order  to  keep  in  exercise,  but 
none  obeyed :  on  the  contrary,  they  reeled  about  like  drunken  men.** 
Poor  Sergeant  Spackman  was  repeatedly  told  that  his  nose  was  frozen, 
but  paid  no  attention  to  the  admonition.    The  picture  of  the  Sergeant's 
situation  is  really  terrific.    *'  The  firost-bite  had  extended  over  one  side 
of  his  fiice,  tohich  was  frozen  as  hard  as  a  mask^  the  eye-lids  were  stiff,  and 
one  comer  of  the  upper  lip  so  drawn  up  as  to  expose  the  teeth  and 
gums."    At  length,  most  happily,  the  wanderers  met  with  a  new-beaten 
track,  which  led  them  in  ten  minutes  to  the  vessels. 

The  firm  but  kind  and  conciliating  conduct  observed  by  Captain 
Parry  towards  the  natives,  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  Upon  one 
occasion,  information  being  given  that  Okotook,  one  of  the  Esquimaux, 
was  dangerously  ill  of  a  pulmonary  complaint,  he  was  brought  on 
board,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  Igl^liuk,  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
Esquimaux.  The  account  of  his  taking  his  first  dose  of  physic  is  amu- 
sing enough.  *'  He  knew  its  taste  was  not  pleasant;  but  this  was  cer« 
tainJy  not  all  that  he  dreaded ;  for  before  he  put  the  cnp  to  his  lips  with 
one  hand,  he  held  hb  wife  by  the  other,  and  she  by  him  with  both  hers, 
as  though  thev  expected  an  explosion,  or  some  such  catastrophe,  as  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  potiofi ;  nor  did  he  venture  to  relinquish  his 
hold  till  the  taste  began  to  leave  his  mouth.''  The  patient  recovered, 
and,  with  the  customary  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen,  which  appears 
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to  be  their  most  odious  characteristic^  took  leave  of  his  bene&Gtan 
without  a  sin^e  woid  oC acknowledgment. 

In  May,  the  weather  becoming  milder,  another  travelling  party  was 
despatched  to  the  NoilhlVard,  for  the  purpose  of  making  further  obaer- 
y  vaitions  in  that  directiDn.    This  excursion  employed  about  twelve  days, 
but  was  not  productive  of  any  very  interesting  information.     Towards 
the  middle  of  the  month,  a  number  of  the  Esquimaux  established  their 
snow-tents  near  the  vessels,  where  they  remained  some  days,  and  on 
their  departure  were  presented  with  **a  couple  of  boardtng-pikea,  some 
knives,  and  several  tfn-canisters  filled  with  bread-dust,  fbr  their  Joamey." 
These  marvellous  acquisitions  **  threw  them  into  immoderate  fits  of 
laughter,  almost  amoanting  to  hysterics,  which  were  succeeded  bj 
tears."    There  appears  to  have  been  considerable  danger  of  their  in- 
tellects suffering,  as  those  of  wiser  people  have  done,  by  these  suddai 
inittxes  of  prosperity.    On  another  occasion  *'  the  women  screamed  in 
a  convulsive  manner  at  every  thing  they  received,  and  cried  ibr  five 
minutes  together  with  the  excess  of  their  joy."    So  backward  was  the 
aeason  this  year,  that  it  was  not  until  July  that,  after  inuch  exertion 
and  sawing  the  ice,  the  vessels  were  enabled  to  leave  tlieir  winter  sta- 
tion ;  in  accomplishing  which,  they  were  exposed  to  extreme  peril,  froitt 
the  breaking  up  of  the  ice.     The  good  citizens  of  London,  at  the  coa- 
dusion  of  a  severe  frost,  may  be  seen  gazing  with  great  admiration  at 
the  plates  of  ice  which  float  down  the  Thames  and  force  their  way 
through  the  bridges  ;  but  what  would  they  think  of  a  heavy  floe  some 
miles  in  length,  driving  fast  towards  them  ?"    The  crew  of  the  Fury 
must  have  suffered  no  small  degree  of  anxiety,  when  exposed  to  a  pos* 
sihle  collision  with  this  floating  continent  of  ice;  they  beheld  it  *'co«ie 
in  contact,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  with  a  point  of  the 
land-ice  left  the  preceding  night  by  its  own  separation,  breaking  it  cqp 
with  a  tremendous  crash,   and  forcing  numberiess  immencemasseSi 
perhaps  many   tons    in  weight,  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  ieer. 
whence  they  quickly  rolled  down  on   the  inner  or   land-side,  aoa 
were  as  quickly  succeeded  by  a  fresh  supply.     Having  esc^^ed  these 
dangers,  the  expediti<m  proceeded  in  a  northwardly  course,    until 
arriving  off  the  strait,  afterwards  called  the  Strait  of  the  Pwry  and 
Hecla,  they  found  their  further  progress  opposed  by  a  fixed  barrier  of 
ice.     Landing  on  the  island  of  Igloolik,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
■ervif^  somethii^  of  the  summer  habits  of  the  Esquimaux,  from  whom 
they  received  some  valuable  geographical  information.     On  a  former 
occasion  Captain  Parry  resorted  to  the  same  source  of  intelligence,  and 
^e  maps  which  were  then  drawn  by  Igligliuk,  *'  the  wise  woman,**  as  the 
sailors  called  her,  are  inserted  in  the  present  volume.     Towards  the 
ccmchnion  of  July,  Captain  Lyon  and  one  of  his  men  accompanied  a 
party  of  the  natives  on  an  excursion  of  some  days,  and  were  hospitably 
entertained  at  the  mansions  of  their  conductors.     The  place  of  honour, 
the  deer*skin  seat,  was  cleared  for  the  Captain's  reception,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  tent  was  screened  off  for  him,  where  at  night  he  went  com* 
fortably  to  deep.     He  was,  however,  awakened,  no  doubt  much  to  his 
surprise,  ''by  a  feeling  of  great  warmth,"  and  ''found  himself  covered 
by  a  large  deer^-skin,  under  which  lay  his  friend,  his  two  wives,  and 
their  favourite  puppy,  all  fast  asleep  and  stark-naked."     On  the  follow- 
ing  day  he  was  invit^  to  a  soiree  dansarUe,  where  he  found  eighteen 
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ladies  sitting  roiwd  the  tent,  with  the  two  .gfutfaiiien  perfbrraors,  liie 
dancer  and  bis  asaisti^Qt,  standing  in  the  middle.  •*'  ThaMpsttttyWhen 
the  principal  had.pD^tly  well  exhausted  hi<«self,  walkM'>grwMbly  vp^ 
him,  and  taking  his  h^^  between  his  hands,  perffMnned  a^cemooay 
oaUed  Xoo'-nik^  which  ,18  rvbbiw  ^oaet^-  tcruhe  giwt  amsgoitnt  *-«xld 
amidst  ^  plaudjts  If  the  ponpany •  After^  thiat  -  aa  if  siueb.  rtlVsoliiil, 
he  resumed  hie^perfi»:/^3nce^  .opcasioiuiUyy  iioiraver/  laiwg  ;a  kmnuSk 
Co  etitivon  himsefjTand  the  spiactjiftoii."  The  Gi^tainy  in  hra  ^roln^  wtis 
required  ^ilspky.  hk  saUatpiy  abilitifia  v^a^damrwttvda  pdvloipiedtHe 
lR>o-nik  with  ^  prettiest  of.tbe  EaqmimauKJadies.  ."3%ewMe  ia'Sifli- 
vpurite  oi^gap  Qf  saliftiftion  ii)^«;iaoy  parta  of  ^'Wovld^ttin  Ii«art2tti- 
iiaadf  f^^Gord^.to  Gfqptain  C9;Mise,  nrienda.and  ca&alives  who^ha^e^hodn 
tb^ absent*  w)ll»  pn  roe^tingi  sit aose*to-nose  ibr  a4uH  half*bauif«  >li  ^i 

iThe  navi^pib)je.^/eii9on«w«a  now-iajridly  closingi  and  the  pMgiotll.of 
the  vessels  m  ch^  dn;eatip&  ia  vriucih,  from  tbe  testimony  of 'rite  fiaquA- 
]^ux»' there  was -every  Feasotv^OihelievBe  the  most  impevaint4isooiiMB 
might  be  made,  was  stitt  xeadertd  impossible  by  the  ice^  FoilediiBttfaB 
attempt  to  fi>ree  the  (vessels  forwwrd^  Captain  Parry  and  a  smaU>plBU«y 
l^roceeded  ove^^nd ;-  a^A  aA»r  four  days'  joumeyv  bad  thaaatia&attiNi 
of  arriving  at  tiie.eftcem^^nocthevD.prast  of  the  Peainaulay  .where  thdy 
disdovece^  4^  sea atietching  tathe  neBtward,,  and k^kd  is  with  tfarte 
eheers.  .On  thij  dO£h  of  August  4i0piaf<yagtin  i^adred  the  ehip0«r  life 
bbsefratioiis  made  upoii  this  and  other  eaECUrsions,  all  tended  tooonfttA 
the  }dea»*  ihfit  the  dasired  passage  might^be  attained  throsfi^  the  Scrak 
of  the  F^ry  and  Heclar  though  the  attempt  for  the  ^sent  season  was 
impracticable.  .Captain  Banry  thereforoi  having  advised  with  Mb  aenior 
officers,'  resolved  io  xetran  to  the  Eastward  in  search  of^wintor^qnaHera^ 
in  which  tlm, ships  w^e  placed  at  the  end  of  October,  after  ailoag  ami. 
latigumg  .process  of  sawing  a  canals  through  the  ice«-  •  H^settbe  ^Kpe^ 
dition  was  visited  by  raai^  of  the  Ssquimaux,  and  amongai  thfU  by 
some  of  their  old  Winter  island  friends,  whose  coiopaBy  eidifieaed  ^llie 
isAry  months  ofihe-winter,  more  especially  aa  the  distabse'Of  iiie4w« 
ships  precluded  the  renewal  of  the  dramatic  entertainments*'  The 
adioolsy  however^  were  res|imedr  and,  as  before,  w^  -at tended  by^lta 
men.  Nothing  oouLd  exceed.thekindoess  displayed  by  Aptasa  P$ar^ 
and  Captain  Xyoa  towards  the  poor  ^Esquimaur.  Several,  of  ^^lem  wkw 
were.afflicted  with  sickness,  were  comfortably  lodged  in  tbe«Hik4Ni^r^ 
the  ships ;  and  on  the  number  of.  patients  tucfeaeiag>  •  praMsal  wato 
made  to  build  an  hospital  for  the  use  of  the  natives,  ^^aAdap&A^M'aha' 
building,  medical  attendance,  and  victuaUing,'Was  immediaCaly*aeMMf 
with  a  degsee  of  cordiality  and  zeal/'  adds  Captain  Parry^  '*  wbieh^l 
can  never  forget."  To  victual  the  hospital  waa  rather  a  sserioaa  nsater, 
*  ftr  one  of  the' patients  who  .had  received  a  severe  WjMoad  in  Uiie  'legi 
consumed  four  pounds  of  solidiiieat,  in  addition  to  about  aa  mueh  moie 
which  he  received  from  his  frienda.  rThe  gastric  eapaoiues  ^tfao^  Es- 
quimaux are  certainly.extraordinary.  A  boy,  scarcely  full  grown,  waa 
allowed  to  help- himself  freely  from  the  stores,  and  in  twenty  boora 
deiipatched  the  following  quaptities  of  solids  and  fluids: 

S.ea^horse*  flesh,  hard  frozen  .        4/^*  4  or. 

Ditto,  boiled         .      .^        '  4       4 

Bread  and  bread- dust  .       -1      1^2 
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"    fllbhgntvyw)up*'_  .        1}  pint 

Riiw  spirits^^  '   '.    '     .  awfne-gltoMr 

Stttmggr6g      .         :     -  .         .         .         1  tutnblar 
'       Water       .        .  *      '.        t  .1  gtiltm  Ipiift.  - 

^  ARet  tfctt  i0e  met^  not-^nrptked  to  read»  tktti  atf  <me  of  •ch^  Vyii^tfv 
Ci^tirttih  Lyon  met  wfth'  tWo  yomig  men,  ^cne  of  whom  VfhM  lAowl^r 
recovering  frMft  an  illness  occasioned  by  excessive  eating,  and  the^her 
Baiii^iosi^llefa  sfck  fi^6m  th^  same  c««»e,  but  wAb  relieved  by'We^^etB^J* 
v^As  th^yeai  I9td' advanced,'  it  became  necessary  for  Csqpcain  Btfiy 
to  determine  finally  the  coarse  which  it  was  proper  to  porsne;  It  haJ 
in  the  previons  winter  been  in  codtemplackm  to  remove  die  remaiaii^ 
iMreti  of  liie  Het^  to  theF^ry,  and  to  despateh  ^e  former  vessel  tb  Bng^ 
land,  while  the  latter,  nnder  the  command  cffOiptain  PlEurry,  sImmM 
feltttiSxi  iaiother  winter,  with  the  object  of  proseeutii^  die  attempt  in  the 
ensttihg  year:  The  health  of  the  crews,  however,  was  evidendy  yiel#^ 
kig  to  the  climate ;  and  after  matiure  consuhation  with  themedfcal  mei^ 
and' by  the  advice  of  Cirptain  Lyon,  the  commander:  of  die  Expedkioir 
fituiDy  resolved  to  retom  to  ifngland*  On  die  10th  of  October,  ^le 
ships  put  into  Lerwick  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  where  they  wevo  grIMied 
Wit^  ringing  of  bells  and  a  pubhc  fflmninadon  in  the  evening.  -  '  >  •  * 
Th^  TCsmt  of  this  Expedition,  though  not  sncoessfol,  is  yet^hig^ly 
ikiitis&ct^ry.  It  has  strengdiened  the  eonviction,  not  only  of  the  eA^ 
eoc^ -of  a  Nordi* West  passage,  but  of  the  nltimate  praetieabilky 'tf 
fiecofn^hiog  that  passage.  A  strong  presumption,  as  Captain'  Any 
Remarks,  arises  from  the  recent  discovenes  in  these  regions,  ^hal  the* 
Continent  of  America  does  not  in  any  part  extend'ftr  beyond*  the -70tli> 
dr  Tlst  nardlel  of  latitude.  That  the  sea  is  sometunes  naVigabk  upctt»' 
Ae  normera  shores  of  America,  has  been  ascertained  by  CapMhi  ^FMnk^^ 
Bn ;  but  the  dfficuhy  of  approaching  this  ssa  on  the  Eastern  or -Adnntie 
side  is  HiU  to  be  overcome.  Captain  Barry  ia  of  opinido  diat  <(hiir 
dlfllculty  is  not  insuperable,  and  diat  the  route  pursued  by  ih^  |«eaent 
Expedition  is  the  one  best  calculated  to  ensure  eventual  ffneceas;  *^¥^ 
my-owv  parti**  adds  Captain  P.,  *^l  ncvwr  fete  more aangnine  of  aldlnate 
Success  in  the  enterprise  in  which  I  have  lately  bten  enga^ged,  than  «t  the 

Eesent  momtot ;  and  I  cannot  but  entertam  a  confl4ent  h<^  thatBng^ 
iul  may  be  yet  destined  to  succeed  in  an  attempt,  which  has  fbr  cekifu« 
1^,  pa3t  engaged  her  attention,  and  Interested  th^  whole  dvil}aed 
W#rU-'*  .Of  the  high  takatsxad  indefatigable  seal  disptaycict  by  C^^ 
ifdn  Baary  and  h^  officers  during  this  Expedition^  k^  is.jdineult  ta 
speak  in  terms  of  adequate  commendatkm.  Penlinps  no- two.  ihdivir 
duab  could  have  been  selected  mote  fit  lor  theproseeutioft  of  an  CMerw. 
prise  like  Ais»  dum  the  commander  of  the  Fxpe^tSon  attd'hb  able 
coadjutor  .Captain  Lyon.  To  the  latter  gentfeman  the  "public  are 
ip;kdebcad  £w  the  drawings,  firom  which  the  beautiful  prints  wiudi  orna- 
nasAttbe  psesent  volw^  hiive  been  engraved. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  volume  Captain  Parry  has  devoted  seaecal 
pages' ta  a  Airther  f^eoount  of  di^-  Esquinamx  of  Melville  Peninsula 
and  the  adjounn^  Isbdids,  more  particiilarl^  Winter  Iriand  and  I^oofik. 
Of  their  personal  appearance  the  Captahi  spedcs  mere  highly  than  we 
should  be  inclined  to  ilo,  forming  our  judgment  from  die  repreaenta* 
dons  of  their  features  ffh'ich  his  work  contains.  Hie  colour  or  a  young 
Esquimaux  woman,  *'  when  divested  of  oil  and  dirt,  is  scarcely  a  shade 
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jUrker  than  th9l«of  a  deep  brunette;  so  that  the^^JiKHi-ia'plaiplj  per- 
ceptible when  it  mounts  into  the  cheeks."— "They  are  by  nanifans,*' 
continues  Captain  .  P.f  ''  an  ill-looking  people ;  and  Uier^ ..  were 
among  them  thtoe  00  four  grown-up  persons  of  each'sex,  whpy/wben 
dtvj^aled  of. their  skiardceaseai  their  ta<^(K)ingiomi^ili^oyje  aAn  9({fh^iT 
dirt,  migh^  .haive  ^n  4;on9idesed  pleasing^lqc^gjij^  CK);t  |^aj)49fWi9 
peaple»;ini  »99y, i^wi^  ia  fiuxope."  With  regs^d^-A^  n^^jr  vm^^^f^i^r 
tsii^a^.t^ei^uin^au^t  area.verysiBg)ilar  rao^^t  ',Aw^^/^},^i&¥mmn 
md  priiKalifiiil  Q£«%VAge.U^,  th^y  display  no^og.p^  k^  feif0^y«c  ,  j$ey 
Kve  withojijhtigovekvnr^y^nt^nid  with^qt  yeligion,  .app^ff^iw  tOnh^yftjW 
ide«>iaf.^li^  eHiste^e&of  9fw  jSupr^me  Bei^g,  cbp^g$ihey.Jbe]ie;«{^  ¥^if^ 
s^Hfi^M^U^n  NoiAuthpnty  but  the  pstrwiaM<»f^«pf  psf^Atf  ,^ 

lMMl)^dAr4«»,kn(W9c#mi>ngstl.|heip*  i^id  that^Mthor^ty  is  ^d^,i|ul^^ 
toi  abusf^i  .7b^a0eG4i¥m  audkindjaess  of  parents  tp wards  their,  x^hftdr^ 
baa.  hem*  mim^^  by.  former  travellers^  and  is  the  most  aroialdq 
Qaidity  ifUdv,  th^  possess.  "  The  gentleness  and  docility  'of  tbp 
cbildveif /' fsajm  Captain  Parry,  "  are  such  as  to  occasion  their,  parents 
Uutfe  trouble  ftud  to  render  severity  towards  them  quite  unoecessiMliF^ 
Kve^  firon.theitf  earliest  infancy  they  possess  that  quiet  disppsitipn^ 
gentleness  of  dsweaaouri  and  uncommon  evenness  of  temper,  for  wKicji 
they  are  in  more  mature  age  for  the  most  part  distinguished«  D|sqbe- 
dieDce  is  scarcely  ever  known ;  a  word  or  even  a  look  from  a  parentis 
^ough;  and  I  never  saw  a  sin^  instance  of  that  frofwardness  and  dis<^ 
position,  to  J  mischief  whi^  with  our  youth  so.  oftea  require  ,tbie,.wh^e 
aMentioB  of  a  parent  to  watch  over  and  to  correct^*' ,  Ia,  poiojt  .xtf 
bonesty  the.  Esquimaux  are  fully  as  virtuous  as  any  reasonable. fi^XiQJlisI 
«ou}d  expect,  and  occasionally  withstand  temptationil  to  whjich  nt^ng, 
ci^ib^ed  coo^ieQoes  would  yield*  Their  worst  qualities  si^fpe^r  t^  )^ 
ingrMiludet  selfishness,  and  envy*  Of  their  manual  arts»  apd  of  ^hein 
model  of  hunti^  and  livingi  many  curious  details. are  given  in .^jfA 
Yobima  beibfo  0^  to  fvhich  we  can  only  refer  the  reader.  .  Qf  ^ir 
amasements  tt^e  (bU^wi^g  extract  will  give  some  idea* . ,  sr    i 

'  '*it  asjf  be  isipposed  that  among  so  cheerful  a  people  as  the^EsqmmaMn 
tbbn  are  liiailysf^rta  or  ^ames- practised ;  indeed  it  was.  rardlvibat  wq  vi^ted 
thfsir  habitauons  without  seeing  some  engaged  in  them«  On^  of  these  our 
gentlemen  saw  at  Winter  Island,  on  au  occasion  when  most  of  the  uiei^ 
yifere  absent  from  the  hiits  on  a  sealing  excursion ;  and  in  this  Ilifl^iuk  was  the 
chief  performer.  Being  requested  fo  amuse  them  in  this'way,  she  suAdchiy 
utibou Ad  her  bait,  pfAited  It,  tied  both  ends  together  to  keep  h  out  ^  thtr 
#ayv  and  ^eH  sttepffllfg  out  into  the  middle  of  the  hut,  began  to  wikeiibd 
mest  faideous  faces  slmt  caii  be  omeeived,  by  drawipg  boAi'lios.intdr.^s 
'1,1  poking  forwavdber  ehin«  squinting  frightfully^  oecssiooaUy  shutting 


evidently  considered  an  accomplishment  that  few  of  them  possess  In  perfe< 
tion,  distorts  eveiy  feature  in  th^  most  horrlhle  manner  imagiuable,  and 
would,  I  think,  put  our  mcwt  skiKbl  herse>col)ar  griiHMrs  quite  #eref  <Mta!(i« 
tenanee.**  f       .  ♦  ■  ■ 

'  **  The*  next  ac^fomianea  oaasistain;  looking^tnsdlattly  sndgrsrejiy  isiynidf 
and  fepeatlag  the  it^ordt  Mdk4abaK  keibthkem^  kehttnsr,t^tnhl<he^  h^bomg^Wff* 
i<mek,  0mtUamaf  araaiama^  in  the  cucder  in  wbifob  tbi^ars  l^ri^  plaffsdi ,  (la^ 

J^t>l^*il  IK     I   II       ■     ■      I        .■■«.,    |..n  HI  .,■■     ^  "fT^^     -  <■«■       ■ •'*''''"'"  of  r    I  .l'7 

.  •«  M  TUs  Basse*  aa  wall  as  thosf  of  \be  otbisr  gsmsa  I  aoi.4^9i^4a^rlbMijr«^  4J4W 
ia  iht  tliird  person  slogylar  ef  lbs  rei^  use4  to  npresa  the  performance.  . 
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each  at  least  four  times,  and  always  by  a  peculiar  loodulatioii  of  the  moicc 
speaking  them'  in  pairs  as  they  are  C6uphxl  above.  The  sound  is  made  to 
proceed  froia  the  throat  \fk  a  way  much  lesepibliDg  ventriloquism,  to  which 
art  it  is  indeed  an  approach.  After  the  last  amaiama  Xligliuk  always  pointed 
with  her  finder  towards  her  body,  and-  pronounced  uie  word  angeikook, 
steadily  retaining  her  gravity  for  five  or  six  seconds,  and  then  bunting  into  a 
loud  laugh,  in  which  she  was  joined  by  all  the  rest.    The  women  sometimes 

{Toduce  a  much  more  guttural  and  unnatural  sound,  repeating  principally 
he  word  ikkere'e-ikkeree,  coupling  them  as  before*  and  staring  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  their  eyes  appear  ready  to  burst  out  of  their  sockets  with 
U^e  ex<^on.  Two  or  more  of  them  will  sometimes  stand  up  ^ce  to  face, 
and  with  gnat  quickness  and  regularity  respond  to  each  other,  keeping  such 
4»aQt  time  that  the  sound  appears  to  come  from  one  throat  instead  of  several 
Vei^  ftw  of. the  females  are  (possessed  of  this  accomplishment,  which  is  caHed 
kltEpo-sl^e-rakHpqke,.aad  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  several  of^  the  younger 
emales  practi'smg  it.  A  third  part  of  the  game,  distinguished' by  the  word 
reitik-poke,  consists  only  in  falling  on  each  knee  altematelv;  a  piece  of 
jilgllit^  which'  thby  perform  with  tolerable  quickness,  considering  the  bulky 
and^wk#ard  nature  of  their  dress.*' 

*'■  The  last-  kind  of  individual  exhibition  was  still  performed  by  lligliuk ;  to 
whom  in  ihisi  as  in  almost  every  thin^  else,  the  other  women  tacitly  ackoow^ 
pledged  th^r  inferiority,  by  quietly  giving  place  to  her  on  every  occasion.  She 
|iow  once  moxe  came  forwaid,  and  letting  her  arms  hang  down  loosely,  and 
bending  her  body  very  much  forward,  shook  herself  with  extreme  violence  as 
if  her  whole  fram&  had  been  strongly  convulsed,  uttering  at  the  same  time, 
f  d  a  wild  tone  of  voice,  some  of  the  unnatural  sounds  bemre  mentioned.'* 

^e  have  refrained  from  entering  into  any  scientific  details,  as  the  Ap- 
pendix, containing  the  most  important  discoveries  in  Natural  Historyt  s^nd 
other  similar  matters,  has  not  yet  been  published. 
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^         ,  Tqb  bijods  that  sang  so  sweet  in  tlie  summer  skies  are  fled, 
:"  Aocl  we  tramole  under  foot  leaves  that  flutterM  o'er  our  head ; 

The  verdant  fields  of  June  wear  a  winding-sheet  of  white. 
The  stream  has  lost  its  tune,  and  the  glancing  waves  their  light. 

J  ^         We  too^  my  faithful  wife,  feel  our  winter  coming  on, 
k  .  And  our  dreams  of  early  life  like  the  summer  birds  are  gone ; 

.    ,      My  head  is  silver'd  o'er,  while  thine  eyes  their  fire  have  lost, 
And  thjr  voice,  so  sweet  of  yore,  is  cnchain'd  by  age's  frost. 

But  the  founts  that  live  and  shoot  through  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Still  prepare  each  seed  and  root  to  eive  future  flowers  their  birth  ; 
And  we,  my  dearest  Jane,  spite  of  age's  wintry  blight. 
In  our  bosoms  will  retain  Spring's  florescence  and  delight. 

H^e  seeds  of  love  and  lore  that  we  planted  in  our  youth. 
Shall  develope  more  and  more  their  attractiveness  and  truth  ; 
The  springs  beneath  shall  run,  though  the  snows  be  on  our  head. 
For  Love's  declining  sun  shall  with  Friendship's  rays  be  fed. 

Thus  as  happy  as  when  young  shall  we  both  grow  old,  my  wife. 
On  one  bough  united  hung  of  the  fniitful  Tree  of  Life ; 
May^  we  never  diseneage  through  each  change  of  wind  and  weather. 
Tin  in  ripeness  of  old  age  we  both  drop  to  earth  together  I  H, 
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Afr.  Mathews^s  Theatrical  Gatteiy:  Second  pari.* 

That  portion  of  die  ab<»ve  unique.  oollectiOD,  which  was  noticed  in 
my  last,  paper — nam^*  the  portraita  and  theatrical  so^nea^f  inore 
striking  in  its  genertd  character  than  the  portion  nowt6  be  desctihed, 
is  {torhaps  less  interesting,  and  comes  less  "  home  to  the  business  and 
bomms**  of  these  .who  peculiarly  concern  themselves  in  theatrical 
afi&ira.*-nAnd  who  is  it  that  does  not,  in  the  present  day — ^ia  wi^aod 
in  thought,  at  least,  if  not  in  fact?-^f  all  the  various  classes  of  which 
society  is  composed,  there  is  not  one,  about -whieh  aH  the  others)  feiel  so 
much  curiosity  as  they  do  about  actors.  And  iii»  neKfbeilt  Mtig^ 
knowii^  a  person  about  whom  one  feds  interested,  is  to'hKte  tdi' cp'pciP' 
tuiiity  of  iniqMcting  those  objects  vriiich  are  calcukted  to  enliven  Ani 
call  up  the  various  associations,  both  actual  and  imaginary^  of  whicn 
we  are  possessed  concerning  him.  From  this  it  follows,  that  to  all 
lovers  of  the  drama,  and  admirers  of  those  who  give  a  substantive  being 
and  existence  to  it,  the  actors— <the  Gallery  now  belbre'us  will  ofiermoie 
eubje^ts  of  attraetioutiiail  any  eiher  that  I  have^yst  had  oocaiito  tb 
deacribe ;  and  that  attraction  wiU  be  of  a  more  intimate  and  permlanent 
nature.  And  if  the  iilterest  excited  by  it  is  not  of  that  high  and  enno- 
bling character,! which  results  firom  t)»s  inspection  of  those  c<^lectk>i^ 
devoted  to  the  more  imaginative  classes  of  Art,  perhaps  it  is  not  the 
lera  valuable  on  diat  account — since  the  human  heart  by  wliitfti  we  live 
ia  kept  in  a  sound  and  healthful  state,  not  so  much  by  gaining  oii  thk 
everlasting  stars  that  are  above  and  at  a  distance  from  it,  as  byfeedin^^ 
on  the  humble  roots  that  grow  in  the  common  path  which  we  are  des- 
tiaed  to  pasa  over,  and  inhaling  the  breath  of  those  frul  flowers  of  a 
day  that  spring  up  by  its  side. 

Thie  first  portion  of  this  seeondary  departnoentof  -Mr.  Mathews's 
gattery/which'^I'fldiall  now  describe,  is  what  may  truly  be  called  the 
Ganickiana — cdnsisting  of  busts,  casts,  models,  medAllions,  "medals, 
drawings,  engravings,  dresses,  and  an  almost  innumerable  ooUeetion  of 
other  objecti,  all  refbrring  to  the  various  circumstances  of  that  distin- 
guished artist'a.life,  as  connected  with  the  British  stage.  Perhaps  the 
moat  valuable  and  itoreadng  among  these,  as  a  detached  object,  is  a 
beaulflul  and  fela^boriite  casket,  exqubitdy  carved  out  of  the  Wood  of 
tl^s  .nralberrjr.txee,'a8ceitainM  te  have  been  planted  by  Shakspeare's 
band*  In  dus  casket  was  presented:  to  Garrick,  by  the  corporation  of 
Stratfbrd^upon'^VDn,  the  freedom  of  that  city )  and  that  document 
itself,  with  tbe  letter  which  accompanied' it,  gtill  retain  th»r  place  in  the 
caskiet.— -The  allegorical  subjects  depicted  on  the  four 'sides  and  the  top 
of  this  casket,  are  executed  with  extreme  delicacy — ^being  catved  into 
higlMreiref  out  of  the  solid  wood.-**For  those  who  are  capable  of  using 
visible  objects  as  a  means  of  calling  up,  or  even  of  creating,  imaginative 
abstractions,  the  sight  of  this  casket  (together  with  several  oMt  minor 


i>*  ■  --   ii« 


*  In-thfrfirst  paper  oa  this  sulnect  there  were  two  trifliey  errors  which  'ibonld  be 
corrected.  In  Zoffanj'i  picture  of  Jaffier  and  Bel^idera,  the  Belvidera  was  dewribed 
as  Mrs.  Beverly,  iastead  of  Mrs.  Gibber ;  and  the  characters  of  Charles  and  Joseph 
Surface,  in  the  original  cast  of  the  School  for  Scandal^  were  reversed.— Charles  was 
peiformed  by  **  gentleman  Smith,'*  and  Joseph  by  John  Palmer. 
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objects  preserved  here,  illustrative  of  tlie  g^ner9l  feefing  that  prevailed 
duruiw  his  own  day,  in  regard  to  this  extraordinary  fctorj)  wiu  funush 
a  striking  ideft  ol.  that  truest  of  all  fames»  which  consists  in  feeling  diat 
puji^  being  is.. mojected  without  us,  and  has  become  part  and  parcel  of 
t)^,i).eiiig'o{thpse  v^th  whom  we  live.    Posthumqus  fame,  as  an  antici- 
pated.pq^seysaipin,  i^  hiit  a  «heat  after  all — ^a  casde  in  the  air.     It  is  a 
siJoi^did  ^pkery,  ,tp  .be  sure,  and  a  useful  one ;  but  it  u  a  mockery 
nevqrtl^elef^-r-il^ut  the  man  who  has  liyed  to  have  his  shoe-tie  craved 
as  ^y^wfv^  and:spld  a»  a  sacred  relic*,  miay  set  posterity  and  its  awards 
a^  didfian^j  for  b^  has  liyed,  and  nothing  that  those  wh(9  art  to  live  caa 
^Q^eitW  w  f)ic. against  him,  is  worth  a  moment  of  his  consideration. 
In. fact,  there  is  .no  fiune  and  distinction  like  s^n  actor's.     It  not  oidv 
.VtC9Bii98  home  to  his  bosomt^  but  to  his  very  senses ; — he  sees  it  witb  he 
tS^ — ^  hears  it  with  his  ears — he  feels  it  tingling  at  the  very  tips  of 
his  fingers  '.^-^aad  yet  he  is  not  content.     There  never  was  an  actor  that 
did  not,.^n  his  secret  heart,  curse  his  choice  of  a  profession  ; — at  leas^ 
a(Wr  4)e  novelties  attending  the  first  practice  of  it  were  a  Ut£[e  ^adea. 
He  sighs  for  ''  the  scholar's,  statesman's,  soldier's,  pen,  tongue,  sword  '*^ 
for  any  kind  of  distinction,  in  short,  but  that  which  he  has :  as  if  the^ 
were  any  difference  in  distinctions,  as  svch,  excqpt  in  degree — and  as  if 
any  were  so  tangible,  so  palpable,  so  unequivocal,  as  that  belonging  to 
9  fovourite  actor.     In  fact,  the  applause  which  he  gets,  is  the  tJaMitaelf; 
while  ^all  other  is  but  '^  as  the  ecno  that  doth  applaud  again."    There  s 
a»  exception  to  this  remark,  unless  it  be  in  the  case  of  the  publi^ 
apeaker  i  and  tlds  can  scarcely  be  conaidei»d  as  ena — tiiaamiidi  a«  4lie 
public  speaksTi  whatever  his  views  or  scDtinBnts  may  be»  »  inik  gMeat 
degree  an  actor. 

There  are  two  other  detached  objects  in  Ais  psrt  of  ttie  vc^lkktkm, 
which  I  cannot  help  mentioning  io  particular,  on  account  of  Ae  assocta^ 
tjoivs  tlu^y  excited  in  my  own  mind,  in' regard  to  the  character  oT  Gar* 
rick»  a^  a  dnusatic  artist ;  and  I  ccmS^s^  (without  pattending  atpreaeot 
JtQ  invMtigBta  the  why  and  wherefore)  that  they  called  up  befi>f«i  m^'^ 
moro  diMinct  and  risible  image  of  that  artist,  in  4JI  the  estiwirdinaij 
variety  of  h^s  alleged  power,  than  all  the  portraits  of  him  ibarl  have 
ever  seen,  or  all  the  descriptive  critidsms  that  I  have  read.  TheiJe  are, 
the  head-dress  in  which  he  performed  the  mad  and  heart-stricken  Lear ; 
^d  (thin)c  it  no^  an  anticlimax,  reader — **  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridi- 
culous is  but  a  8tepr')*-the  shoes  in  which  hepbyed  AbdDrugger. 
I  shall  leave  the  mention  of  these  two  objects  to  produce,  thw.owo 
effeet  on  the  reader,  and  pass  on,  if  not  to  ''mettle  more  attractive,"  at 
least  to  that  about  which  I  may  more  salbly  trust  my^lf  *tb  f^niatfk : 
for  to  say  die  tnith«  I  find  aome  difficulty  in  esi^i^  fironrdi|(,^bave- 
named  objects,  wiihoHt  being  impeUed  to  explaim,  in.^e  lai^uage  of 
Learhimidf^"^tiiy-rITl,pr.eachto  thee]  ^^;**.ahd  foirtjnyith  prcnreeil 
to  p^  down  9^t8in.wise  r^fWcripn^  wiiicH  ^e  at  ^nis^p^eajm^  writing 
life  withiA  ,xi[ie,.  hut^.  w)iich ,  the  ir^dct  might  possibly  thii£  *'more 
honoured  in  the  brei^  than,  the  Qbservance ;"  especially  as  the  ine- 
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*  TIlid  shoe-robe  wliM  Osrriek  wore  oa  the  niglit  n^tin  he  q^tbU  te  stage  Is 
^MOoi^thenskioB  pMnnred  ia  this  ooUsokwn.    It  was  begged  m  mhamfiT^f'^ 
Vhw,  Md  has  since  oomc  iat»  Mr.  Mathews's  po88<asioA^«4?coiBpi|iiio4  by,a44^ 
meat  daly  authenticating  it !    This  '*  is  trae  fame." 
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vltable  eftectrof  indulitiiiff  in  them,  would  be  to  preclude  any  further  ^* 
|;       count  of  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

r  The  principal  portion  of  the  Ganickiana  are  contahiiid  in  aii  imm^fM 

'  portfolio^  which  may  be  considered  as  an  ilhistr&ted  l\&  of  the  artist — • 
the  different  objects  it  comprises  being  arranged  in  something  fiU^  a 
chronological  order,  with  reference  to  tne  vaHous  e^dld  of  his'  puHiC 
career.     Anything  like  a  detailed  notice  of  th^s^  is  6f  (^6urse  bllt of^ti 

Question ;  but  some  idea  of  their  extent  and  interest  may  bd  convcryef; 
y  mentioning,  that  they  comprise  no  less  thati  two  himdred  arid  thhrti^ 
original  drawings,  engravings,  letters,  &c.  he. — ^al! 'strictly  apiflt^aftte  to 
the  subject,  to  uie  illustration  of  which  they  are  devoted.'  Thtf  Ibllbw- 
ing  original  letter,  in  6arnck*s  hand-writing,  I  have  lea^e  to  c6py  aha 
lay  before  the  reader — who  will  find  it  highly  lYiteresting  on  variotbs  tcc-^ 
counts.  In  the  first  ^art  it  proves  the  carefUl  manner  in  which  Gar- 
rick  studied  and  investigated  the  different  bearings  of  eVery'  portion  xH 
the  character  he  was  depicting;  and  the  condusion  offers  a  {^^teihg 
specimen^  most  pleasingly  expressed,  of  his  candour  in  adiiiitting  ttie 
influence  which  praise  exercised  upon  him«-«-This  letter  has  hever^  b^- 
fdre  been  printed :  .      '    '  *  '* 

'<ObajiSir,  '*  Monday  MmmHg. 

"  The  next  best  thing  to  saying  your  prayers  was  certainly  readingMacr 
beth — so  you  haye  not  much  to  answer  on  my  account. 

"  I  am  always  happy  to  ajgree  with  you,  and  which  I  do  most  diQcerely  in 
your  opinion  or  the  scene  with  Banc^uo.  I  was,  indeed,  not  quite  tnasier  df 
my  feelings,  till  I  got  to  chUch  the  atr^drawn  dogger.  I  like  your  deseiiptieil 
Of  the  slate  of  Macbeth's  mind  and  body,  at  the  time  he  affects  eheerfttlnc^ 
to  Banquo-^  is  a  well-painted  picture — but  i  won't  flattqr  myidf  that  1  4y!tf 
played  up  to  your  colouring. 

''You  are  oertaiuly  right  in  your  account  of  my  speaking,  *  Doctor^  the 
Thanes Jltf fiom  me* — but  I  differ  a  Httle with  you  in  opinion,  that  I  formerly 
sfHoke  it  m  a  bunt  of  metanchohf.  Macbeth  is  greatly  heated  and  agitated 
with  the  news  of  the  English  force  coming  u|)on  him.  His  mind  nms  fh)m 
one  thing  to  another^allis  hurry  and  confusion.  Would  not  hit  s)keakStlig 
in  a  melancho^  manner  in  the  mmst  of  his  diitractioa  be  too  calm  )^^-^  "^^Mse, 
piUmy  amumr  an— Give  me  my  ttaff'-^ikifion^  tend  out-^Dociort  tke  Thffim 
J^  froim  me! — Qme,  sir,  dispateh^Pkck  it  ojf^Bring  it  qfter  me,  fiS'V 
You  have  flattered  me  much  b^  your  very  obliging  letter,  and  I  shall  profit 
by  your  criticism  this  evening,  if  I  should  happen  to  be  in  orcfeir.  I  am  ^n 
Old  hunter — touched  a  little  in  wind — and  somewhat  foundered---but  $troke 
me  and  clap  me  on  the  back,  as  you  have  kiiidly  done,  and  I  elm  make  a 
shift  to  gallop 'over  the  coarse.  Once  more  I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  iiid 
am  mo9t  truly,  **  Your  obliged  humble  servant,' 

•*  D.  Garriqk*' 

"  P.  S.  I  returned  too  late  last  night  from  Hapipton  to  answer  your  letter."  • 

In  looking  over  the  numerous  portraits  of  Oarrick  (all  which  Are 
known  to  be  extant)  mounted  iu  this  spIendSd  volume,  we  are  struck 
with  the  infinfte  variety  of  character  and  expression  which  they  in- 
clude ;  aud  yet  we  are  at  the  same  time  satisfied  that  they  are  all  in 
some  degree  like  the  original,  since  lihey  are  all,  without  exception,  in 
some  particular  like  ea£  other.  Tn  fact,  I  should  think  that  the  ex- 
treme vdvbUityf  if  it  may  be  to  expressed,  of  Garri^'a  fiice,  must  have 
been,  the  note  extraocdioary  charaotariatic  beknging  to  itw— Among 
the  nameriMis  objects  eoUaterally  connected  widi  Gmrick  in  this* vohuae, 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  a  lovely  portrait  of  his  wife,  taken  at  a 
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very  «ftriy  age.  To  thoie  who  vtmemb^  to  hav^  fteen  the  fcile  Mn*- 
Garrick  sitting  in  her  box  fit  Drury-lane  theatre — a  withered  lady  of 
niaety^-^^emtrrg'to  listen  tio  the  p<»m>rniance  on.  the  stage,  but  in  retuity 
only  hearkening  after  the  dim  echoes  that  it  awakened  in  her  own 
heart — the  sight  of  this  pictare  will  be  peculiarly  touching. 

To  the  theatrical^  antiquary  tliis  portfolio  will  also  fur&kh  i^  high 
treat.  Not  the  least  among  the  items  that  will  Attract  his  attentipa  is 
the  play-bill,  in  which  is  announced  Garrick^s  first,  performanoe  «t  the 
Goodman's-fields  theatre. :  The  words  '*  Richard  Hh  hy  a  gentlemaB, 
being  his  first  appearafeice  oa  any  stage,**  will  serve  to  prov^  the  im- 
portant proposidto/diat  die  authors  ef  play-bills  are  the  least  in  the 
world  of  ildMiMEittmi  t 

^  Wtt'fwMt^iSbwiMM  fiom  tfaislspleiidid  Vohmse  of  ilhistrattoM  oF  die 
lifaiofdae^fing^iah  actor,  to  anot^r  work,  which  is  intended  to  incbde 
thiMMr  of  1^' the  finglifAk  actors  of  any  note  that  liave  J9k)urid>ed  la 
hiuikm  alflce  the  days  of  Shakspeare.  .  This  maiy  be  consider^  in  iu 
plan,  ar'^an  entirely  novel  undertaking ;  and  the  lovera  of  the  aoled 
drjuna  wiU  un^uestionaldy  regard  it  as  a .  really,  ioiponanl  one.  The 
first  part  of  it  is  already  complete,  and  comprises  tin  period  fiaioi 
Shaluqpeare's  day  up  to  the  year  1760 — indnding  engraved  and  other 
portraits  of  one  hundred  London  actors,  with  biographical  sk^tdies  of 
all'tWt  is  authentically  known  cOncemingeach  of  tuem/  l^e  pprtraka; 
are  iHottntiad  at  the  head  of  the  folio  page,  and  comfffise  ab  that  are 
rare  in  their  dass ;  and  the  biographicid  notices  occupy  the  lower  part 
— ^b^Of  extended  or  compressed,  as  the  nateniab  seenk  so  tftqitfM^ifti 
pro&ssmg  to  hiclude  &cts  and  events  alone— not  crttidsms. '  A«*a  #|M^' 
cimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  biographical  portion  of  lltf  worit  la 
executed*  I.  have  copied  out  the  following  interesting  notibe  of  ft'perso&t 
wKq  is  perhaps  at  once  mqre  and  less  known  than  ateiast  any  otber  that 
has  liveid  in  what  may  be  called  our  own  timaa. 

'*  Job  MiLLBJt.-^The  name  of  this  actor  is  familiar  to  every. body,  simI  ss 
peiliaps  more  frequently  repeated  than  that  of  any  of.  his  more.o4chrate4 
brethren  of  the  sock*— Every  wit,  every  punster,  every  retailer  qt  a^^ote, 
go^A'ot  bad,  is  in  the  habit  of  meeting  the  name  of  Joe  Miller;  and  bui  (kw  ' 
oot-9!f  the  number  iire  aware  that  he  was  a  comedian  of  consideMible  cde- 
britjr^  and  that -to  his  talents  on  the  stue  solely,  it  is  b^ieved»  he  iskidcbted 
for  me  l^e  and  notorie^  attached  to  nis  naose.  -SaniusliQdand^i&lusiU 
Instrations  of  Hogarth,  says,  '  Joe  Milier*s  Jests  jCa  ciie^gatafl^  butdlittW 
known^  w^^  compiled  by  Mr.  Motley,  a  drainatic  writej^  ,  In4eairrR9m;j^9^ 
was  to  far  dis^^ualiBed  from  writlnf^,  that  he  could  not  rea(i.'  Y\ptpx  fipifolbf 
thai  Miller  could  not  read — as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  notoriety,  rie  says  of 
hii|i«c  *  ifM  Miller  ii  known  to  hare  been  a  lively  comic  actor,  and  Sgrj^ble 
fiivcrurilc  of  the  town  in  several  of  his  characters,  particularlv  m  Ben,  m  I/n-e 
for  Lavt\'  The  above  en^ravina  is  taken  6om  this  origissd  adicieniofiilM^sstSL' 
He  is  there,  represented  in  his  favourite  character  of  Sk  JohnMlltoli  ia  4he 
Old  Bachelor.  He  is  reported  to  have  kept  a  publio-house  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Clemc;nt. Danes ;  at  feast,  if  he  did  not,  there  Is  little  doubt,  from  his  So- 
nera! mode  of  living,  that  he  contributed  in  no  small  decree  towards  keepios 
up  one  for  some  other  person.  He  passed  most  of  his  time  witt)  the  whimsi- 
cal SpiUer,  whom  I  shall  hereafUr  mention,  and  theireeneral  place  of  reb- 
dezTOus  was  at  the  Spiller's  Head^  in  Clare  Market.  Inis  son  of  iriirih'died 
in  I738f  at  the  a^e  ot  fifty-four,  and  ties  buried  in  the  npper  elNiich*9ard  4>f 
St.  Clcmcut^s  pansh.    His  epitaph  was  writt^  by  Stephen  Duc^.  the  ooted 
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thre^hert  avd  Qu«en  CmiiDe't  poet    Tlie  hoes  engnved  on  his.  loQiUtone 
are  as  f()Uowa :  *  Here  lie  the  if  loains  oi  honett  Joe  Miller*  who  was  a  401^ 

der   husband^  a  siacere  friead^  f^  facetioiu  compajaioa^  and  au  excellcoC 
comedian. 

*  If  httCQOory  wity  and  honesty  could  save  .  . 
The  humorous^  witty^  honest  from  the  grave. 
The  grave  had  not  so  soon  his  tenant  found, 
"With  honesty  and  wit  and  humour  crownM. 
Or  could  esteem  and  love  preserve  our  breath. 
Or  g«ard  us  longer  from  the  stroks^of  death ; 
The  atroke  of  death  on  him  had  later  ftH, 
Whom  ail  mankind  eateem'd  and  loted  ao  well/  \ 

Stsphsv  Dvcm:. 

"  Miller  svaa  a  natuftal^spinteilGonlediafi.    Hewaa<heftiBttu«TeagM«uijdfe 
Coainiittee,aiid  inaUthe  comedies  wheie  that  chaiacter  is  introduced  j(m«aiiAi  I 
ing.  1  suppose,  that  he  acted  all  the  low  Irishmen) :  and  though  the  g^ntleoiMia  ' 
oflreland  would  never  admit  that  be  bad  the  true  bromie,  jret  he  suhsti^ed  1 
soKietMng  in  the  room  of  it,  that  made  his  Teaguevervdiverung  to  an  English  • 
aiulience.    Miller  4va8  excellent  in  Su*  Johh^ittoi,  Talboy,  CastHl,  Ben^   * 
flee  $  and  as  a  pioof  of  it,  he  died  in  the  receipt  of  a  j;ood  salary,  which  he 
had -long  cojoyed  withimt  being  able  to  rfcad«    lliey  said  his  prinditol  motive 
for ,  aiarrvuig  w&s  not  for  a  fortttoe,  but  for  a  wife  Maraed  enoagh  to  laadrbla  ' 
pazu  to  mm.  < .  .      •     \ 

*'  in  a  review  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Jests  edited  by  Cumberlanda .  it  ia  aasd  : . 
*  Miller  was  ah  actor  of  very  dull  capacity,  and  his  dulness  made  it  a  good  .^ 
joke'  to  call  a  book  of  jesu  by  his  name/  '^ 

It,  waa  mentwied  ia  my  laat  paper  that  these  notioea  faave  lieea'col* 
leclodf  and  ^t  the  vhoie  is  arranged  and  written  by  Mr,  Mathewk 
himBf»l£  It  should  be  added  that  the  Gallery  contains  ataple  materhyii 
for  .ofin»}etiiig  the  work  up  to  the  present  day.-  So  that  we  may^fadpc^  ' 
aft^  MKf  .Malsh^B  W  gone  through  his  range  of  all  other  possibto  * 
cbaractersy  to  see  him ''at  home"  atlast  in  that  of  an- author.      ''    '    '--^ 

In  glancE^g  at  the  gem&ral  theatrical  library  whidi  fonns  a{>9rt4)f 
this  gaBery^  wo  mui^  <A)ly  stay  to  mention  tliat  it  contains,'  amoiig  a 
variety  of  pt^  ^uripus  works,  ,the  four  first  editsoas  of  Slwkspearo*^    ! 
thoao.  of  16^3,  1,^32,  1664,  and  168^  1    also  a  most  sii^idar  folfe  ., 
foi^me,  jqr>Btj»jnii^  «n  iUuatrated  :copy  of  Ireland's  Confessions^  pl^    - 

Ked  by  his  own  band,  and  i^duding  tdl  the  original  drawinga,  papery,  / 
erUf  &c*  hy  meanaof  whieh  he  contrived  to  carry  on  his  strang^.hn-   ! 
positions.    Besides  these  objects,  we  ineet  with  playf4)fll$  in  eompl^e,  ; 
8et»,  for  a  peripd.of  nolens  than  diirty  yeirs — inelo^Eing'Ganridk's  day  i  ... 
numerous  single.play]^ ;  and  fioaHy^three  brge  volumes  of  utuiogJM^y 
Letfers,    As  J  haye  been  (avoured  witli  the  liberty  of  using  Ibese^i*! 
the  reader  njiQr^cl^aiyie  to  hear  mcHrecof  them'  beseater;  •  In' the  MPsaB-  ^ 
time  IjQaiiooi>sesist.the  t^anptataon  of  stinmlating  his  coriosky  ([^wh^  ;; 
thes  I  shoidd  ever  satisfy  it  ot  not)  by  teUing^iim  that  this  MS,  tnaa* . ; 
sure  includes  scraps  from  the  hands  of  almost  every  great  and  littl^  ^ 
knonnif  gentle  and  simple,  that  has  flourished  dnring  the  last  half  cei^  . 
.    tury ;  together  with  aot  ^  &m  from  the  hands  of -certain  great*  and  litde 
"  tfiduiown%'*  from,  which  we  shaU  perhaps'bcahk  to  extiaot  still  niore 
amuaemeDta 

The  only  olher  portion  of  thia  coJlebtion  which-my  space  will a&ow 
me  to  describe  m  detailt  is^  the  husts  which  ornionent  various  paits  of 
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iL    Tb«i;?4li  someil^Hig  at  4)Qpp  ;itr«Qge  «9d  io^fosiiTq  ia  dte  ^fieet  tie 
derive  from  the  marble  fircsence  «)f  4m  t/xiupKA  persQi^  about  wfagm^ 
from  yhfiteYcr  cmia^^  we  miy  have  &lt  a  d^  interwt'or  aa  intciiae 
qiiri)>9i|nf.    .X^if  fdmo9t.li)L9  beisg  in  the  pre^lM^e ii^  tb«  doad fona,  |w»- 
serrea^Bj^A^esb         magif,  jso  a&  to  exhibit  all  t]tie  M^tell^^tual  ci»* 
i:aqt^c^^i^qti  it  ppwess^,  or  rather  typified^  during  iia  JXWMtal  UfetiBK^ 
l)i}^(  npDp  ^,  t^ . j;4i}^iq|l.  cbaj^actjer.     It  is  a  paradoxiqd  ^^yiatfnnfi — a 
s^,QClifei^Td^th,Tr-aa  i^punateriali^y  ejaaoatii^  £ron  the  most  na<e* 
rjp  of  tliiiij^*. .  There.ia  nothing,  in  short,  which  creates  at  oooe  ao  dia- 
tinct.andWM^  ati/mstence  in  the  mind,  as  the  bust  or  .statue  of  a 
person  whose  real  form  and  hneaments  are  unknown  to  us.     But  ijbe 
^gbt  <|f  ji  bust  on  statoe  refvesenting  one  with  whpse  person  weai«  ac- 
qnnintpj,  and  whom  we  are  almost  daily  in  the  habit  of  seei&gi  or  of 
hie^^ang  mentioned  as  a  living  being  engaged  in  the  acliv^  pursuit  of  aiir 
QWQ  tin^  ^iicites,  in  those  who  take  the  pains  to  examine  the  affii^tioBs 
ajDfJl  PP^^^tions  of  their  own  mind,  still  more  strange  and  anfuvakws 
s^ftjiatipna.    And  the  more  striking  the  likeness  to  the  pecsoQ  xspae* 
aepted^  the  more  strong  and  strange  will  be  the  eflRsct  produoedL     It 
wUI/'se^m  aa  if  some  £uiy's  wand  had  struck  the  living,  bneatliini^  and 
♦l^jf^yg  being,  into  an  image  of  stone--<-bnt  still  suffered  it  (o  retain  tkm 
hvunaa  pai^ns  and  affections  that  we  have  seen  it  exhibit  the  effects  of 
in  life ;  and  we  feel  as  if  the  same  hand  that  has  here  ifixed  the  fiiiTMltira 
inta  Ml  preternatural  stillness,  could  by  another  tojich,  set  than  finaa 
^ain,  to  act  aiui  be  acted  upon  as  before. 

.We  have  some  striking  examples  of  both  these  classes  of  busts  bare, 
](Q,tha  centre  of  the  gallery — like  the  sun  of  the  drama  in  the  centre  of 
th^l^t  of  satellites  to  which  it  has  given  hfe  and  light — stands  Shak* 
roeare — his  dead  eyes  beaming  with  immcnrtality,  and  his  lof^  hiow 
discottrsiDg  of  all  things — past,  present,  and  to  come.  Near  him  stands 
the  loftiest  of  those  whom  he  has  contributed  to  render  iUustrious,  and 
who  (let  us  not  fear  to  say  it)  has  contributed  no  less,  in  her  turn,  to 
illustrate  him :  one  who  may  be  considered  as  tibe  grandest  specimen  of 
*l  a  glQi:ious  human  creature,"  that  modem  times  have  seen.  Need  I 
i^d,ta  thiy  the  name  of  Sarah  Siddons?  There  she  reposes,  in  the 
rich  meridian  of  her  glory — serious  from  deep  thought,  but  untouched 
Vj  4he  slightest  degree  of  severity — proud  in  conscious  power,  but  with 
no  tu^  of  pretence  or  affectation — ^majestic  from  a  constant  commu- 
nion with  high  thoughts  and  majestic  images,  but  altogether  removed 
from  that  mock  majesty  which  arises  from  station  and  state  alone.  And 
th^n  for  passion^  true  tragic  passion — ^what  a  world  of  it  is  concenttaied 
in  that  "  proud  patrician  lip  !"  Upon  the  regal  brow  tliought  sits,  like 
an  enthroned  monarch ;  while  about  the  mouth  sensibility  lingers,  as 
if  reluctant  to  depart — still  living,  but  yet  retiring  and  repressed — subdued 
and  rendered  subservient  to  those  more  lofty  attributes  ifv  the  presence 
of  which  it  stands  rebuked.  To  have  seen  this  lady  is  to  have  lived  not 
in  vain ;  and  to  stand  before  this  fine  representatkw  of  heff  is  the  next 
best  thing  to  seeing  her  still.**-Near  the  aboveMuamed  btet  stands  one 
of  Charles  Kemble,  which  will  excite  particular  attention,  oa  account  of 
its  having  been  modelled  by  Mrs.  Siddons  herself.  Next  in  attraction 
to  that  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  only  next,  is  the  bust  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott. — U  b  admiraUy  ex^uted  as  a  work  of  Art;  but  it 


the  cwyihg dccMrk&titia^ ifie  lAfdirtfy'Bdmiieti look'^ffl^ rib imag^narr 
person  80 much  as  «thfe  Atitfjbr  trf  WaV^tlfeVr    '      "^  ''  ' 

The  otify  other  bvAte'Chat  require  p^AciAitt  m6nt!bfi  ai^  two;  irejiri^- 

SMtb^  hikUin  ktrf  Mr.'Math^s^  hittte^f.    A  bust  of  Lfstl^!  Atok  cyf 

that,  i^ad€fr !  ^  And^oH^,  too,  that  wlnlbllt  ipres^Ves  aU  attihfraJjle  like- 

nesSf'exciteii  no  seiteadonfs  or  asMwIatidhi^  bf  ti'todfdf6h^'faffl  Uks  of  a; 

ricHcolmiis  nature.    I  must  leaVe  tfife  r^ait^r'to  'lacctum}  &i  9xis'fiet 

himself!  suggesting,  liowerer,  in*  passing, 'tliiit  I' cair  scatt^  boiicfei^ 

ho^  1^  tnatl  of  gehitis  ca»  look  ridiculous,  in  his  6Wti  prdper'^i^;  ati^T 

wilihout  inftndhig  to  look  so.     Oertaiii  it  is,  however,  fhat  tri  this  bus^'of 

lA^tcmi  ^eie  is  a  something  not  undignified.    •    '  ''"'      J'  •' » »"i 

Thebnift  -of  Mr. 'Mathews  himself,  which  is  dielaSt  ^a;^^f^ 

pMrtteulariy  refer  to  Sn  this  sitrgular  cofiecCibn,'^tril^gl]<^^ioit(ki^  *k' 

favoiirit^'tiieory  6f  linne,  tltaethe<<  hirnian  face  difiifi^''iS'^Hi6^*eMi<^^ 

imyulded'ty'th^'btflifriGA^  divine  mind,  to  the  operatioi^  cff  Vh96H'i^i^' 

mdde  tttibiAerVi^e.  -   In  Gdrrick's  fece,  fine  as  it  is,  ih^ef'^ticf  ^Mrkt^* 

ttriathi  ^jtfiireisio^  what^^-i-notteng  but  that  «fc>irii7tj^'(«r,  t^'^^im^ 

T^tured  tc^eiill  it^  volubility)  which  enabled  ft  to  becoih^^yi'ifaiitg^^t^ 

dft'iDen.*'    A^  it'  is  nearly  the  same  widi  the  T>r¥btttt^^fiibe''t^"^t^ 

MMhews;  a»  represented  ih  tMiJ  bust.    It  has  so  long'heett  c^IbyeS'itt] 

ilkiaftiEifM^f'the'dlankCteri  of  others,  that  it  has  at  length  ftmiiaown/- 

AiiA  this  shoiiM  be  a  subject  of  any  thing  but  regret  to  its  pdsseSSOr'j' 

for  freuytfhii  quidiljr  it  Is  that  much  of  his  extraordinary' )[t6WeU  alrises{ 

poetically  spes^ing.    His  face,  IHte  the  material  of  the  bust  before  ^1^ 

atf  ekiy  in  the  httiMls'of  the  modeller ;  and  he  himself  is  the  art(si,''wiio 

can  ttiduki  it  by  turns  int6  whatever  he  wishes  it  to  be.    66  ^Stibt  f^t^ 

to^sp^k'i«7»a7iiijf»^")  if  Mr.  Mafliews  has  lost  thb  couhtenahce  df  ttfnt 

(lerson^  he  has  gftined*  that  of  every  body  else. 
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FOItTICAL   SCEN«8» — N0»  II|.  ....      ,  , 

FA^BTJEiiovunCw-o^^  5iirtf/cA»-  'u\  ><;  i  :-••.]..« 

The  fcllowing  Sketch  was  written  last  year,  as  intt6Aii6ffiiy'W:a 
drama",  founded  in  some  measure  upon  the  "  I'irtrfiif"  of  13iteflfe,';if 
rather  upon  the  ^*  Prodigious  Magtcian"  of  CalderOn,  Wh6'li?d&fllf^^ 
the  original  of  the  celebrated  German.  Goethe  has  mltfodtfct^'hir 
evil  spirit  in  Heiaven.  ft  is,  at  least,  as  much  in  chatyct^V  i)o'gtte' 
;  him  Bfa  fci-ed^tiais  in  Hell.       .,','.    :  :.Mi[it(n.'i^ 

[ScEK^-^PA.yDAM^iuw.  ,  4  vast  Hall,  (Umly  lighted,  is  t^en,  ofifwik^ 
cUsiance  a  river  <ifjlre,  A  throne  and  seals,  around  it  ark' vacahi%  JttaHd 
(f  Svtkits  is  fieorclAnUe  ar^:]  .  •  j;  i;  ..-. 

•   '  '  -    ■   '    '■'"'"'   '  Cnbi^us  br  gpiftm,  ^ ''''''  '  ''       '"  "'':' 

'^'Iftng^;— and  Stars,— and  Sctapttiml   ^V  '  '^'^'"  ''""'    '•  '  ' 
Armies, ^sttd  bsitafflba^^^Mfrivfeii         •'*^'"  »'  ^'^'  •'>;•*  ^  •'  •  •  '•  > 

.    By  tbakeea  and  biattiag]i|ht,>i^     ?        :. 

Andthe  mQki^gibuQder'4>Vgb^-  ^  /i  .-        ■  m 

,  .,     And  .^he  terror  of  The.  3a9»-^  y'     .'  i.,    .♦.     ,  ,, ,  ..i     \^^^:•^.\ 
.   .    Come )— unto  our  gr«jt  Divan  I  ^      ,  f/   I  .  -  >       i 

ri7o*<5  o/*  spirits  descend  and  rise  up  from  fKfferen  I  quarlers.     !M  o  i,  oc  H 
•'    -^     i  'descerki^^itddenfy  andiak^msiiatibrt.'''Ct{Ot(vSrm(M^^ 
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Come  {—He  comes,  the  cfimfloa  kii^  i 
On  his  broad  wid^-wanderiiig  wiog, 
A#a  comet,  fierce  and  bri^t,^ 
Rushes  through  a  moonless  night 

[Bblial  detcemU  iwifil^  upon  kig  ikrome.] 
He  is  come,  the  ang^^  brother  1 
Fairer,  and  yet  like  the  other. 
As  the  thought  is  like  the  deed. 
Swift*  but  with  unerring  speed. 

[Abaddov  deseemb.] 
And  a  third  (amongst  a  choir 
Of  thunders)-— >the  sublime  Destroyer ! 
Who  from  blood  did  take  liis  birth. 
And  built  his  £ime  upon  the  earth. 
Higher  than  the  victor's  gloiy, 
Death-piopp'd  and  made  feise  in  story. 

[Mammon  descends  #Imp%.] 
Spirits. 
Who  u  this, — a  flaming  error. 
Without  speed  or  sign  of  terror, 
Covcr'd  by  his  golden  robe  ? — 

Chorus, 

He  b  king  of  all  the  globe; 
Master  of  the  earthen  deeps. 
Where  the  blind  bright  treasure  sleeps ; 
Crowned  lord  of  courts  and  bowers. 
Dicers'  hearts,  and  Somen's  hours. 

{A  host  ^Spkiisis  heardruskmgJbrwanL.} 
Come  I — ^They  come.    The  air  is  heavy 
With  the  iron-banded  levy. 
Every  wind  is  loaded  well 
With  the  rank  and  wealth  of  Hell ; 
And  the  fiery  river  dashes. 
Bounding  into  double  \uAi$ 
As  one  by  one  a  Spirit  flashes 
On  the  cioud-incumber'd  night. 
The  triple  dog  doth  quU  his  feast. 
And  bayeth  at  the  burning  East : 

ITke  Ught  increases  :  flowers  are  seen  spsin^ng  np,'\ 
And,  lo !  the  vast  biood>grained  flowers 
Unfold  wide  their  broad  pavillions ;  ^ 

And  the  night-extinguish'd  dreams. 
And  the  star-awaken'd  millions 
Clothe  th^m  in  fresh  powers,  ^ 

And  rush  to  the  dawning  beams.  | 

Spirits. 
Come,  O  come  t    In  this  crimson  air, 
The  diildren  of  ruin  and  sin  are  fair : 
We  shout  and  we  piay^  ^ 

For  Death  is  away,  ••   , 

Making  on  Earth  a  dark  holiday.  '  < 

O  King  of  the  Night  1  < 

Where  sleepi  thy  seom  ? 
Where  tames  thy  light, 
O  Prince  of  Morn  I— 
Come  I    O  come  I 

\The  approach  o/Satav  »  seen  afar  off."] 
Come  I— He  comes,  he  comes,  he  comes ! 
Strike  the  tempest  from  the  drums ! 
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Scatter  muaicon  Ibe  air  I 

Drown  the  disaonnit  tonguef  ef  care  i 

Bid  the  ra^ng  trumpetabiow !  ,  *  -^ 

Let  die  cnmeon  liquor  fiow  1. 

Bid  4he  Bacdiuials  shriek  and  cry. 

Till  the.  maddenM  Echoes  fly 

Round  and  round  the  mighty  halls^  >-  i 

Where  the  fiery  river  &Ub  !  *  .  '^ 

IBe  is  di$Hnguished  marer,'} 
Come  !<«— He  comes,  the  king  of  kings  I 
On  hb  bright  angelic  wings^  ^  >  I  . 

Which  have  «iirept  through  space  Mid  night. 
Swifter  than  the  anrow*a  night,       •  J 

Thorough  Chaos  and  its  dark  stream,  t 

As  a  thought  doth  pierce  a  dream^ 

V    [Satav  descends  vfon  his  tkr&ne,  tehich  expands.'] 

Gbvbral  Chorus  qf  Spirits. 

Hail,  all  hail  I — ^Tliy  brethren  bowed 
Welcome  thee  from  Jlame  and  cloud, — 
Spirits  of  the  wind  and  thunder, 
(Who  have  lain  in  sullen  wonder 
£ver  since  the  ^preat  Dismay,) 
Stand  up  again  in  their  strong  anay,-— 
Eagle  spirits  who  foee  the  Sun-<- 
Gods,  whose  alitlpeiiog  deeds  are  done 
On  tbe  crumMing  edge  of  ruin, 
When  the  muttering  <8torm  is  wooing 
(With  lof9«thfeats  upon  his  lips) 
Earthquake,  or  the  coy  edipse. 
Hail  1  Hail  1  Hail  (— W«  sing 
Ghreat  welcome  uiito  out  exile  king  1 

Satav. 

Spirits!  for  this  large  welcome  thanks  as  large  l'* 

Hail  all  1— Since  last  we  met  I  have  been  wandering. 

Through  stars  and  worlds,  to  the  shut  doors  of  Heaven; 

And  thence  have  sailed  round  the  huge  globes  which  lie 

Lazily  rolling  in  the  twilight  air,  ; 

And  done  ye  service. — On  one  (a  .belted  world) 

I  alit,  and  faced  great  statures  like  ourselves. 

On  one  a  race  of  madmen,  on  another 

Women  to  whom  the  planets  came  down  at  night : 

All  shapes  I  look'd  on,^-sou]8  of  every  tinge, 

From  black  ambition  down  to  pallid  hope  : 

Some,  worshipped  the  white  inoon,  and  some  the  sun, 

Some  stars,  some  darkness,  and  a  hosfcr-i^heiiiseti^es. 

Some  bow'd  before  Abaddon's  elory :  sovne 

Call'd  on  our  Moloch  here,  ana  drank  hot  bloo^ : 

Others  to  princely  Mammon  knelt»  and  watched 

His  golden  likeness  j  while  Our  Belial  (shaoed ' 

Like  Venus  or  libidinous  Baet^urs)  reignea    '    , 

Omnipotent  as  Death.    Even  myself  a  few 

Did  not  disdain. — 

Spirits  I— I  have  sown  fear 

Deep  in  bold  hearts,  and  discord  amidst  calm ;  ' 

Sharp  hate  1  planted  in  the  soil  of  love, 

And  jealousy,  that  bitter  weed  which  inrii^ 

Even  in  the  sky.    Doubt  and  revenge  I  gave 
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Moloch. 
Solan. 


AlHUi, 


To  worms*'  which  else  had  cnwl^, '  wheraat  ibcjr  rear'd 
Their  strai Ding  neskt  on  the  moanttiii-topB,  and  stood 

Sucstioning  every  |)aie  star  on  its  way,   '     - 
nd  argued  'gaiast  fierce  Fate,  until  the  doors 
Of  Death  gave  back  in  fear,  and  they  «wen»— gods  1 
This  have  1  done,  and  for  it  daiaa  your  thinks.'  ' 

AU,  Haill  Haill-^ 

Solan.      Since  when  I  have  flown  across  the  peniioas  dec^. 
Haunted  by  pain:  the  crash  of  rocks  uptom 
Sang  by  me,  and  the  loud  mad  hnrrioanca 
RoaPd  through  the  ether,  and  hocliehtnings  sdught  me. 
And  bellowiog  in  my  track  the  thunoes  mA. 
Still  thou  art  here,  unhurt? 
StiU  am  I  here, 

Undaunted  and  mitauch'd.'**-HNow  sbeak^  Ahaddon! 
What  hast  thou  wrought  on  earth  these  hfnidrafel  years  f 
Earth  has,  thou  know'st,  been  MolciohV    WHen  h«  d 
His  red  battallions  through  the  wind,  I  ohiiined 
Outraeeous  Famine  in  her  den,  and  fed 
The  blue  Plague  till  it  panted  into  sleep ; 
Then  to  the  Earthquake  gave  a  pof^ulous'town,  ' 
And  so  they  rested :  yet,— 4o  pass  my  time, 
I  pluck'd  a  Seville  doctor  from  bis  chair^ ' 
And,  cloth'd  in  his  lusty  likeness,  taught  thiovigli  Spain 
Averroes  and  Galen.    1  talked  boldly. 
Concocted  poisons,  and  foretold  ecfifise. 
And  wed  inseparably  mind  to  dust: 
So  i  'd  a  host  of  sceptics.    Some  went  mad ; 
Some  let  their  souls  out  throi^  a  gash  t'dus  side ; 
The  rest  drank  deep  of  Xeres.  What  didst  thou  \  [To 

Alam.      Hearing  there  was  a  Cardinal 'bout  to* die; 
1  lay  me  down  beside  the.  Vatican ; 
Ana,  when  I  saw  his  sold  eseape  in>siiiohc 
Over  Saint  Peter's,  I  uncased  mv  spirit. 
And  stole  into  the  searlet  churchman's  heart. 
His  corpse  was  quite  oppressed,  so  maayviaottrriM  I 
Siahs  that  would  ships  unanchor»  groans  -which  ^hook 
The  Palatine  and  its  myrtles,  heaved  the  room  : 
To  stay  which  storm  I  rose.     You  should  hat e'seen 
The  petticoat-mourners !    Two  sad  soiwo*  the*  Pope 
Cried  **  Curse  I"  and  dried  their  grief : — the  rest  aU  fled/-' 
How  well  I  did  as  -»,  —  —  the  ■  *  ■,    ■ 
Becomes  not  me  to  mention^ 

BeSaL      I  have  drank  deep 

Amon|;st  the  Mussulmans,  and  onveil'd  loofcs. 
InokNSters  that  made  moaks  Ibiget  their 'beads,-*^ 
Blown  lax  siroccos  on  strong  honesty,  - 
And  fired  with  amorous  dreams  the  viigin's  slee^— -  • 

Saian.      What  says  our  gmvest  brother  i 

Beth.     1  sate  beside 

A  throned  king,  and  was  his  counsellor: 
Aiod  "we  knit  laws  together,  sueh  as  bind 
Strong  hearts  unto  onr  side,  And  some  which  chained 
The  pabtfaeff-peqple,  as'  the  witchmoon  binds 
In  terror  or  mute  dreams  the  raging  sea. 
Sometimes  theaeiinks  feH  shattered ;  b«t  vrt  ahied 
llie  fingmcots  with  liot  blood,  and  all  grew  Krmi 
At  las^  that  million-headed  beast,  whoss  frown 
Doth  scare  even  thfoiiea«-tbc  riotous  rebel  mob 
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Rofeupt  aodtrodmy  naster-kikigtodiist;   ^      ' 
I  left  his  firaginenu  oq  the  city  gates>  '  • 

And  flew  to  join  ye*    '  *    ' 

Satan.  The  same  burthte  stitt. 

Mam.       This  pictaro  bath  two  sides ;  and  one  if  bright. 
Wilt  ttiou  bear  aJ//^Ouv  ^oki  kagtti  its  powi^i^ : 
It  glitters  stiiU  looks  rich,  and  smiles-^^but  ytst;  ^ 
Life  a  falae  friend>  it  &ils.  > 

Aifod.  Men  muitipl]^ 

Like  worms  ^  hot  though  the  strong  sull  staj  the  weak. 
Yet 'tis  not  much.     Some  rascal  qualities,  ^'     . 

Pity,  Remorsct  and  Fear,  usurp  men's  souls; '  • 

Moloch.    Away  I  away!  '       '^ 

Belial,  The  church,  which  laitt  we  thought  ^ 

Grew  up  so  left^  with  its^load  of  day 
And  Cpnpled  to  its  ruin,  now  revivea. 

Satan*      Ah«  Moloch  I  did  I  not  confide  to  thee 
That  dusty  planet? 

Moloch.  1  have  done  my  best  $ 

Nay,  have  done  %veli,  too.    For  a  hundred  years 

The  wretches  have  been  fighting,  men  and  Doys, 

Slandering,  thieving,  lying,  cutting  throats. 

And  dro>vn'd  their  passions  in  a  crimson  rain* 

Ficfce  Ignorance  in  college  and  church  has  sate 

Throned,  and  (from  fear)  respected.    Knaves  have  thrived  : 

Fools  have  sprung  up  and  prospered  :  Truth  has  perish'd. 

A  few  poor  aevils  only  (spare  the  word !) 

Have  starved  themselves  m  caves,  or  prcachM  to  "air 

'Bout  matters  beyond  my  capacity. 

Bdkl.     'Tis  that*  good  Moloch,  which  has  wioaght  this  ill. 

Satan,     These  imps,  though  small,  are  cunning.    Thy  plain  viitue 
Is  no  match  for  their  tricks.    Our  Belial  here 
Shall  vratte  his  leisure  there  a  hundred  years. 
Wilt  thou  have  comrades? 

Belial  One.    Our  friend  here  (Mordax) 

Will  give  me  his  aid  perhaps,  unless  he  owns 
Some  better  enmgement  for  the  time.    Wilt  go  ? 

Satan.     Speak,  spirit  1  Wut  thou  follow  our  great  brother  ? 

Mark  I  if  thou  dost, — though  here  thou  'rt  free  as  wind, 
.  Thou  must  obey. 

MorddJtm  ,     1  will  ob^  the  prince. 

Satan.     'Tis  right.— (7)»  Belial  J  He  snail  have  licence  and  laige  gifu. 
And  take  what  shapes  he  likes  and  stretdk  of  poM^er. — 
Hast  thou  matured  thy  plan  ?    Dost  tho«  afiecst  >       .  •'''  *^ 
Any  particulas  quarter  ot  the  g^bel  >  f- 

Belial.     No,  saat  be  baft  warm  f  somewhere  i!  the. South;  < 

Mordax.  If  1  may  speak-— 

Satan.  Speak  outl 

Mordax.  At  there:  are  somfe 

Who  in  the  race  of  thought  outstrip  thcmst,  . 
And  pluck  the  firuit.aloney*M.woali't  not  be^wiiell 
To  make  one  great  .example  i*^There.u. a  idkMri 
Who,  ae  Vis  boasted,  scares  the  swecvni^  stars, 
Hoodwinks  the  moon,  aiKLearthcpiajEeisKkdiCclipse 
Commands  by  strcQgth  of  piayer^.andhe'oamtame 
The  tempest,  and  vast  sttas,  .thoa9k.raig^ng.m8id«  - 
He  untwists  dreama:  Ttme.be  outsttifis^ttDd^'iks 
Right  through  the  liitnn«    Thoa  men  kiasfii^  Itir^ct, 
He  coft  read  our  black  langwigei*-<«  <  «»        •'    '' 
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Satan.  How  I— Who  is  't  ? 

Mordax.  A  Count  of  Ortiz,  F^rnan  de  MarfHo. 
SaUKU-     He  is  descended  from  a  meddling  stock. 

One  of'his  fathers  I  struck  dead  with  lightning 

At  Cordova.    He  faiq  would  read  oar  acts. 

And  learn  the  qualities  of  death  and  (ire. 

Hie  tfcee  to  Spam,  good  Mdtddit'!  -  Fly,  my  brother ! 

There 's  much  to  do  on  earth  if  this  be  true. 
«)     BeUal,     Hi'is  drutb,  indeed.  -  J  ha?e«oroe  joood  friends  there^ 

Inquisitors,  and  nobles,  and  cowrd  monks, 
.  ^"^t  ^       ^^  common  herd,  will  rive  us  help.  •  \ 

^(ifdajs^  Ay — Montemar,  and  Sanchez,  ami  tne  Pope 

Will  aid  us,  and — and — Nunez — 
Satan.  '  Sir,  speak  thifh !    ' 

*'        ^*       Too  arc  not  now  on  eMth;'  'rtiidit  dust  ahd^^W^fais; 

But  ifcf*lihe  palace  dfy^hitknig^iAtHereTrtHh'  .*    . 

Reigns  as  in  air.    Be  silent!  .,.<•'• 

'  UbUk'  .     .There  ia  nothing,,  . , 

I  hate  so  utterly  as  an  useless  lie. 
Mordajf.  Pardon! 
Satan.  Thou  hast  our  licence  to  betray,     '  ' 

To  stine,  to  slander,  and  to  practise'  pain 

On  eartn,— not  here. 
BeUaL  Poor  fellow,  pardon  him ! 

He  could  not  help  it :  Nature— 
Satan.  He's  forgiren. 

No  more,  good  brother !  we  must  say  farewell. 

Whin  thou  art  gone  we  will  proceed  in  council. 
BeUal.     Farewell !  1  'II  have  some  cunous  tales  for  you 

At  our  next  meedng.    Lone  farewell  to  all !  ( 

(BsiitAL  amd  Mordax  ascend,  ana  are  graduaikf  lost  in  the  disiatueJ] 

Chorus. 

Fare  ye  well  2    Farewell ! — 
May  ye  prosper,  wheresoever 
Through  the  scorned  earth  ye  go. 
Amidst  death  and  pain  and  woe. 
Smiting  always,  healing  never. 

Fare  ye  well !    Farewell ! — 
All  the  r^ons  of  great  Hell 
Bcho  their  wide  wonder, 
That  a  god  should  elsewhere  roam. 
And  the  strong  unwieldy  thunder 
Leaves  his  black  and  hollow  home. 
And  along  the  bia^en  arches 
Pealeth,  and  the  wingM  blast  parches 
With  its  breath  the  iron  shore  j 
And  the  billows,  in  red  ranks, 
^         Rush  upon  the  scorched  banks, 
'  Sighhig  evermore ! 

IDarkness  covers  the  assembly  at  the  condusion  qfthe  Chorm.J 
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^HB  RB  is  no  living  man  who  has  filled  ao  great  a  space  in  the  liienitiire 
€*£  the  last  half-century^  and  that  in  such  Taried,  and  to  appearance,  in- 
consistent departments,  as  Goethe.  The  author  of  Faust,  ^d  Werdier, 
and  Gotz  von  Berliching^n,  has  set  his  strong  impress  on  the  genius  of 
the  affc.  We  accordingly  hail  with  much  pleasure  the  appearance  of 
his  Memoirs — ^the  work  aad  amusement  of  hia  old  age— *hi  an  Ragtith 


Tins  present  ttanriationt  is  respeetaUy  executed,  thoiigh  occasionaBy 
a  few  foreign  idioms — a  &ult  difficult  to  be  avoided—^lave  crept  in. 
The  translator  has  judiciously  struck  out  those  passages  which,  in  the 
original  contained  the  accounts  of  his  travels  in  Italy,  France,  Slq.  which 
do  not  fairly  come  under  the  head  of  biographical  aarrativei  and  consist 
chiefly  of  antiquated  details. 

Goethe  opens  the  aeooont  of  his  life  with  the  deseriptioB  )tf  bis 
horoscope. 

**  It  was  on  the  28th  of  August,  1749,  exactly  al  noon,  that  1  cam&into 
this  vrorld,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  I  was  bom  under  fortunate  aus- 
pices ;  the  sun  was  in  the  sign  of  the  Virgin  at  the  utmost  degree  of  eleva- 
tion, llie  aspects  of  Jumter  and  Venus  Were  favourable  to  the  day.  Mer- 
cury testified  no  signs  of  hostility;  Saturn  and  Mars  were  neutral.  The 
moon,  however,  then  near  the  full,  was  an  important  obstacle ;  and  the  more 
so,  as  the  labour  which  attended  my  birth  coincided  with  the  hour  of  her 
new  phase.  She  retarded  my  entrance  into  the  world  until  that  moment  had 
elapsed."} 

He  dwells  with  the  moat  agreeable  minuteness  on  the  ftelings  of  his 
childhood,  and  describes  wiUi  a  lingering  ekxpience  the  walks,  liauhts, 
and  amusements  of  these  early  days.  He  gives  us  even  grapluc'  de- 
scriptions of  the  rooms  of  the  house  he  was  born  in — its  flirniture — its 
books— its  pictures.  He  justly  considers  the  almost  unremembered 
events  of  that  period  as  the  materials  for  the  thoughts  and  actions  of 
future  life.  His  childish  imagination  was  fiHed  with  deep  reflections  on 
the  objects  of  the  highest  and  most  mysterious  nature — such  as  the 
eustesce,  government,  and  providence  of  the  Deity,  [pk  17.]  and  with 
glowing  contemplations  of  the  gorgeous  days  gone  by.  fp*  8.  11.  frc] 
In  these  early  indications  we  may  trace  the  line  adopted  by  the  future 
poet. 

His  habits  even  then  were  solitary,  but  he  received  an  excellent 
education  by  means  of  home  instruction — a  system  which  he  most  pointed- 
ly condemns,  [p.  19.]  He  recalls  with  delight  Uie  recollection  of  his 
first  reading  Robinson  Cpisoe,  which  truly  is  an  event  in  a  man's  life, 
and  dwells  with  rapture  on  the  happiness  which  was  imparted  to  him  by 
the  Contes  Bleus,  Fortunatus,  the  wandering  Jew,  &c. — tales  which  ar^ 
the  common  property  of  Eutope,  and  which  will  continue  to  delight  the 

m^^H^t^m^mmmm^i^^^  ■■■Mill  ■■■■■■■■■■■■  ^1         I       I  I    ■  ■  I        I        II  ■         ^^      »    W  ■  I    I    I        I 

F 

*  Traatlatad  from  the  origioal  German.    8vo.  1824. 

t  We  have  before  taken  a  concise  notice  of  the  present  Memoirs,  prior  to  their 
traasktlon.    See  vol.  v.  page  521. 

X  «  Here  GaStbe,  in  imitation  of  Sterne,  alfaides  to  the  reveries  of  ihe  asttokigert. 
Oar  readers  are  aware  that,  according  u^ their  system,  the  revolntioDB  aad  move- 
aients  of  the  stars  in  their  course  have  a  decisive  influence  oyer  the  birth  aad  des- 
Cby  of  every  individual*  To  determine  tiiis  inftueace,  according  to  the  position  of 
iw  stars  at  the  asoasent  of  Urtfi,  is  what  they  caU  drawiag  the  hoiosoope." 

VOL.  X.^NO.  Xil.  2  I 
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risiiig  mind  long  after  the  trashy  stories  which  are  now  forced  into  the 
nursery,  under  the  pretext  of  utility  and  instruction,  shall  be  forgotten. 
FVottk  ihe  beginning  of  his  life  he  had  the  enthusiasm  and  the  whkB- 
sicality  of  genius,  both  of  which  are  eminently  shewn  in  his  ortginal 
method  of  adoration.     The  passage  is  eloquently  written. 

**  My  attention  had  been  particularly  fixed  on  our  first  article  of  fiiitli. 
God,  m  intimate  union  with  nature,  which  he  cherishes  as  his  work^  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  undoubtedly  the  Same  God  who  is  pleased  to  maintain 
habitual  relations  with  roan.     In  fact,  why  should  not  this  OmnipoccBC 
QeiBg  interest  himself  in .  our  proceedings  aa  well  as  in  the  motion  x>€  the 
stars  which  regulates  the  order  ol  days  and  seasons;  as  w«li  as  in    the 
care  of  plants  and  animab?    Several  passages  of  the, gospel  contain  posi- 
tive expressions  on  this  subject,    fieing  unable  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  I  sought  him  in  his  works,  and  resolved  to  erect  an  altar  to 
him,  afVer  the  manner  of  the  patriarchs.    Certain  productions. of  nature  were 
to  represent  the  world,  and  a  ilame  was  to  arise,  figurative  of  the  human  soul 
aaeeniioff  towwds  its  Creator^     I  therefore  diose  the  most  valuable  articles 
in  the  collection  of  natural  curiosities  which  I  had  at  hand.    The  difl&colty 
was  to  arrange  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  compose  a  little  edifice*     My 
&ther  had  a  handsome  music-desk  of  red  lacquer,  adorned  with  goiclen 
tlowers,  in  form  of  a  four-sided  pyramid,  with  ledges,  to  execute  (juartettoa. 
This  desk  had  not  been  used  for  some  time.    I  tooK  possession  of  it,  and  laid 
my  specimens  of  natural  history  upon  it  in  gradation,  some  above  othris,  in 
regular  and  signlBcant  order.    I  wished  to  offer  my  first  act  of  adoration  at 
sunrise.    I  had  not  yet  determined  on  the  manner  in  which  I  should  pro- 
duce the  symbolical  flame,  which  1  intended  at  the  same  time  to  emit  a  fra* 
grant  odour.    At  length  1  succeeded  in  securing  these  two  conditions  of  my 
sacrifice.     I  had  in  my  possession  a  few  grains  of  incense.    If  they  would  not 
Moduce  a  flame,  theyjnig^t  at  least  give  light,  and  spread  an  agreeable  per- 
foBM  in  bwning.    ThL5  mild  light,  shed  by  burning  perfames,  eapeeiacd 
what  passes  ia  our  minds  at  euch  a  moment,  even  more  perfectly  than  a 
flame.    The  sun  had  long  risen  above  the  horizon,  but  the  neignbouri^g 
houses  still  intercepted  his  rays.    At  length  he  rose  hi^h  enough  to  allow 
me,  by  means  of  a  burning-glass,  to  light  my  grains  of  incense,  scientifically 
arranged  on  a  fine  porcelain  cup.    Every  thing  succeeded  according  to  mj 
wish^.    My  piety  was  satisfied.    My  altar  became  the  principal  omamcm 
oftfaeapaitment  in  which  it  stood.    Others  perceived  in  it  nothing  but  a 
c(^lectien  of  natural  enriosides,  dbtribated  witk  regularity  and  elegMce-i  I 
alone  knew  its  real  intcoiioa.    I  wished  to  repeat  my  piMis  eeremony.     Un> 
luckily,  when  the  sun  appeared  1  had  no  porcelain  cup  at  hand  y  I  placed  my 
grains  of  incense  on  the  top  of  the  desk  :  I  lighted  Uiem ;  but  I  was  so  ab- 
sorbed in  my  contemplations,  that  I  did  not  perceive  the  mischief  which  my 
sacrifice  had  done,  until  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  it.    The  grains  of  incense» 
in  burning,  had  covered  the  fine  red  lacquer,  and  the  gold  flowers,  with  blaeli 
spots ;  as  if  the  cvi^  spirit,  driven  away  by  my  prayers,  had  lef^  the  indelible 
^aoea  of  his  feet  on  the  desk.    The  young  ponrin  now  found  himicif  in  lad 
perplexity.    He  succeeded  in  concealing  the  damage  by  means  of  his  pile  of 
natuml  curiosities ;  but  he  never  afterwards  bad  the  courage  to  attempt  to 
repeat  his  sacrifice,  and  he  thouaht  he  saw  in  this  accident,  a  warning  of  the 
danger  of  attempting  to  approach  the  Deity  in  any  manner  whatsoever.'^ 

The  flames  of  the  seven  years'  war  occasioned  some)  discord  in  bis 
flimily,  one  party  espousing  the  cause  of  Austria,  another  that  of  Prussia. 
His  ffreat^grancUather,  as  senator  of  Frankfort,  had.  carried  the  crown  at 
the  cSiection  of  Francis  the  First,  and,  as  beeame  the  bearer  of  such  a  pre- 
cious weight,  was  Austrian,  and  carried  with  him  port  of  the  famSy :  his 
father  had  been  nominated  Imperial  Counsellor  by  Francis's  rival, 
Charles  Vll.y  and  incliaed  to  die  rrussian  interest.     Goethe  himself  waa 
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dazsled  by  tiie  talents  of  Frederic^  and,  without  eniering  into  the  merils 
of  'thfl  dispute  between  the  states^  niade  him  his  hero.  He  quarrelled 
•ooordingly  with  his  grandfather,  and  other  disputes  on  different  grounds 
wliich  he  'had'  with  his  schoolfellows  estranged  him  frOm  society.  To 
these  quarrels  and.  their  consequences  he  attributes  his  indifference  fw 
the  public  opinion  of  him,  which,  he  tndy  remarks,  has  been  a  striking 
feature  of  his  life.  His  studies  continued  uiiabated;  and  he  particularly 
notes  the  effect  Klopstock's  Messiah  had  on  him  at  its  first  appeanmee. 
His  father,,  however,  would  not  allow  it  to  be  *  poem  at  att,  it  being  itti* 
fortunately  without  rhyme ;  a  circumstanee  which  "  stumbled ''  as  niany 
in  Germany,  as  a  similar  want  in  Paradise  Lost  did  the  .reading  public  of 
the  days  of  Charles;  but  tlie  other  members  of  the  femily  pa»)  it  the 
natioxial  tribute  of  admiration. 

An  unexpected  event  introduced  him  to  the  theatre.  The  French 
entered  Frankfort  in  1759,  and  of  course  brought  with  them  their  drama. 
Groethe  became  acquainted  with  the  players,  and  entered  witii  much  in- 
terest into  all  their  affairs.  His  father*s  house  was  occupied  by  the 
Count  de  Thorane,  who  behaved  with  «he  politeness  whi<^h  at  that  time 
characterised  the  French  army,  but  was  andbk  to  conciliate  old  Go€the» 
whose  conduct  certainly  was  rather  brusque.  The  circumstance  of  having 
such  a  guest  improved  his  knowledge  of  Fvench»  to  which  he  soon 
added  English  and  Hebrew.  The  reason  of  his  learning  Hebrew  is  tm- 
golar  enough : — ^he  had  composed  a  little  romance  in  whidi  he  introduced 
a  ridiculous  character  q>eaking  the  jargon  of  the  German  Jews,  and  this 
whimsically  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  ascending  to  pure  Hebrew. 
His  studies  were  hence  naturally  directed  to  the  Bible,  and 

"  This  study  of  the  sacred  books  concentrated  on  one  single  point  all  my 
scattered  acquirements — all  the  powers  of  my  understanding  and  judgment,  i 
am  unable  to  describe  the  sensation  of  internal  peace  which  1  experienced, 
when  I  could  penetrate  into  the  profound  meaning  of  these  .wondrous  wiitr 
ings.  When  my  too  active  imagination  led  me  astniy-*-when  fable  and  his- 
toiy,  mythology  and  reU^ion,  romgling  in  my  mind,  left  my  ideas  confused— 
I  took  refuge  in  those  ancient  Oriental  countries ;  I  plunged  mto  the  first  books 
of  Moses :  and  amongst  those  races  of  shepherds  who  peopled  Asia,  I  found  at 
once  the  charms  of  the  deepest  solitude,  when  my  fancy  wandered  in  the 
wilderness ;  and  those  of  the  most  agreeable  and  sweetest  society,  when  I 
imagined  myself  beneath  the  tents  of  the  patriarchs." 

Under  these  feelings  he  wrote  the  history  of  Joseph  in  a  poetical  kind  of 
prose,  which  certainly  was  a  great  exertion  for  a  boy  scarcely  advanced 
beyond  childhood. 

His  studies  continued,  and  his  circle  of  acquaintances  increased. 
Nothing  can  be  better,  or  more  dramatic,  than  his  character  of  the  friends 
of  tlie  family,  Oehlenschlager,  Reineckc,  Malapart,  &c.  How  graphic 
particularly  is  the  picture  of  the  interview  between  the  two  latter,  and  their 
dispute  about  touching  a  tulip!  But  we  soon  find  him  in  a  diflferent  ' 
situation.  He  falls  in  love,  and  describes  the  interview  in  which  he 
ventured  to  declare  his  passion,  with  a  pencil  worthy  of  Werther.  He  met 
the  lady  at  a  supper-party  given  by  a  relation,  for  whom  he  had  written  a 
love-song  to  pass  a  jest  on  an  acquaintance.  •  He  got  but  one  glance, 'and 
his  love  was  fixed.  He  discloses  his  afifection  in  the  most  delicate  and 
graceful  way  in  the  world.  A  flirtation  of  the  most  refined  kind  follows, 
even  afler  he  has  discovered  that  his  Margaret  is  of  much  inferior  rank. 
On  these  scenes  Goethe  dwells  with  a  rapturous  and  minute  eloquence, 
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wbkk  fettweB  AaI  kngtfa  of  yean  has  not  weakeuA  fbA 
Attn  all,  it  haB.an  whapff  ending.    Margaret's  rdatioiia  beoDmeJi 
pikailed  mdiagraoefbitniisacltomof  £>q(eEy  aiidswi^^  Goedgls 

constant  visits  io  ikmt  ptivatie  lunmts  indaoa  a  bdfaf  that  he 
nected  with  their  proceedings,  fiom  which  ousyaeion  he  ci 
himself;  hut  his  quondam  associates,  of  whose 
hnaw  nothing,  are  hanished,  and  Margaret,  ihoigh  iiuioesiil,^< 
tavn.  He  ii  inconsolable  for  a  long  time,  but  is  at  bat  cured  by 
inglhat  hia  vistNss  had  sworainher  declarations  befi>re  the  oiagiatnrtes 
that  she*  #nljr  vegnried  her  lover  as  a  child,  and  ;gegisSj^e^,  hpa  Sot 
diSTdilh  liberties,  lliis  lonses  his  lidded  He, .elews^  iBin?,.  ,fri.f  rhirr 
years  her  junior — to  he  called  a  diild !  The  thought  is  iDOHSBMMMe. 
and  he  banishes  from  his  heart  the  fiur  author  of  sotrueidBnt 

Contrary  to  his  wishes,  whidi  directed  him  to  Crottrngen,  he  ivas 

.to.fltudy  low  at  Leipsig,  where  he  was  put  under  the  care  of  Bp^faaie. 

Here  he  made  great  progress  in  various  branches  of  literature,  and  oon- 

*  ttetted  to  eulttvale  hia  poetical  powers.    He  met  here  alsa  some  of  the 

most  celebrated  men  of  that  day  in  Germany,  and  on  ^lem  aad  their 

.works  he  makes  most  acute  and  ingenious  reBBBrka. .  Ub.  iBSrodhselioB 

to  Gottsched  (p.  198)  ia  particularly  amnsing.    Of  oonne  ke  Mk  in 

love,  and  wrote  dramas-^neither  of  whi<;h  were  destined  to  naalle'any 

ryeafrapipiiwsiowi.  or  last.any  long  period*  for  we  find  ^a^'<p  hisjc^vii^ 

impaia  he  fiM^get  the  one  and  fatuntihi^  otber^,    On  iUnoffiij^  i^f>nw  he 

Wto  aflieted  with  an  abscess  of  the  neck,  andaa^sailed  1^  Qte.jpff^S^Mm 

of  an  enthusiastic  female  disciple  of  Count  Zinzendorfl  He  was  qmlhy 

his  physician  in  a  manner  which  he  evidently  half  considefs  as  nusaco- 

lous,  and  his  mind  did  not  wholly  escape  from  the  influence  of  the 

:mystk;  doctrines  preached  to  him.  .  He  fell  to  reading  alchjfnys  asiio- 

.logy,  ajsdcabalism ;  and  he  gives  (p,  £59)  a  lo^g  and  mostinlereiting 

accoaRtof  his  ideas  as  to  the  objects  which  are  beyond  the  rew^  of  o«r 

*tfimes.    He  appears  to  have  been  even  afiected  by  ox]^ds  ;  p^i^hiic^  we 

K've  one' specimen,  as  it  relates  to  her  whose  death  afkl  y^wj^y^ynri 
)ki^,  in  spite  of  the  errors  of  her  life  and  government,  made  her  <me  of 
the  most  interesting  women  of  the  last  century,-^Marie  AnUinette. 
She  passed  through  Strasburg  while  Goethe  was  there,  and  wsbs  re- 
.  oeived  with  mudi  pomp.    An  edifice  was  erected  in  an'  isl^"  tif  the 
..Jtbine  for  her  reception,  and  its  grand  hall  was  decorated -l^'inoet 
brUlIant  and  rich  tapestries^  executed  after  pictures  of  the  Fi^eikdf'ifttista 
,.^  that  period.  /  -I 


'  L  . '  /; 


"^  V should,  in  all  proAMibility,  have  seen  semethiog  to  adnviv^  ia  ]t|«{^e  of 
'    thiie  anstta ;  fisr  nehher  mv  jiidasiisfkt  nor  my  Aip^iQ^^  j^ m  mmed  to 
-    exvbsive  prqjudicM.    But  the  sulnect  of  these  paiau/igfirhpcic^  m^    It 
.was  ao  other  than  the  history  of  Ja^ii,  Medea,  a^d  Creusa^  tmti&'tt  say, 
the  picture  of  the  most  <)is^trou8  of  all  inanrages.    To  the'  letl'of  tkK^mxwe 
was  seen  the  unforlunat^  bride,  explrit^  in  tb6^a|$M^'t>f'ih«(iaiat[crocl 
death.    To  the  ri^t  was  the  Stitrtct^ 9§Wkii>i^f^nikA  diariiedthV^f  his 
'  ^dneti;  who^fay  cKMd  itt'hi^  feev/wWIit  tbcf  (Fhnfn^ -fighdtf  l^flQP^rthem 
'^Red'thMi%htttfsal^itrfaere*rtbawn'b]»diagoi^i  '      (.   ;,.£     .      ,,..?. 
'  /    ''  AIMSe  maxims  of  taste  which  I  had  ioihibed  ijr^  jP^f^^^^  jc^nnent- 
'  iag  jn  my  head.    The  placing  of  Christ  and  his  apos^ea  in  one  of  (nil  apart- 
ments of  an  edifice  devoted  to  a  nuptial  cereitiony,  was  a  breach  of  pftoriety 
la  my  estimation.    There  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  -sltMlar  enoicc 
had  been  dictated  solely  by  the  size  of  the  nknis.    I  excused  thu,  howerer* 
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Ifa^  iQP^ti4^hUioi»  of  .the.  plo«sw<L  I .  h^d.rep^y^d  iioiii  ^le  l«pettrie«,  Ail  th« 
CBormbtis  blunder  cominittea  id  Che  principal  rooin  quite  iMiloiJiilied  aie. 
I  loudly  called. on  inv  coinoanions  to  witness  thw  flagraoi  attaA  oa  g0od 
seme  and  taste.  'WhatP  J  exclaimed,  regfardkss  of  the  bjaUaideM,  fwOl 
they  aotoally  set  Wforethe  eyes  of  the  yomig  Queen,  4(  theT«iyfim  step, she 
ttMkes  m  her  ncm  dpmiaiopeythe  MfMMntation  of  the  mostf  horrible  of  mar- 
ris^Ba?.  is  these  Jiolyo^y  OBongst  the  Prench  arcbitecb  aiv(aeconttors  )^le 
to^tnderstspid  th«t  a  picture  i»  &  representation  i  th^t  it  acts  on  the  Mftea 
mad  the  tawAi  Ul^t.it  must.produpe  an  impressioi^ ;  that  it  exibittis' pVMAti* 
merits?  Had  they  nothing  more  appropriate  than  these  frightmi  spedtPttlto 
exhibit  io  their  beautiful  and  amiaole  Queen  «n  her  first-aieivai  ?* .  11  know 
not  hbW  tnuch  more  I  said;  but  my  mends  were^inxiovs  to  prevail  <^'me 
to  br^ilenfrMid  t6  Iranyme  SLvriy;  for  fear  of  some  unplesmwCioeailfCiflife, 
Th^asfMed  me-tbat'peDpJte  did  not  lose  their  time  in  looking  fcurj^ie  meyin* 
itt^  of  pictures;  and  that  aoho4y  Jn  the  whol^  populatioii  of  Strhsours  ^nd  its 
viciaityy  nor  even  the  Queen  herself,  or  her  court,  would  .think  df  Atj^-^ch 
matter.  .  .     •       ' 

''I, still  well  renumber  the  beautiful  and  noble  countenance,  ttie  )M^et 
majestic  air, '  of  this  young  princess.  We  saw  her  very  plainly :  thflov^  fthe 
glasses  of  her 'coach.  She  seemed  to  be  conversing  in  a  very  af&hle  maooer 
with  the  ladies  who  accoonopanied  her,  and  to  be  much  amused  Mff^  t}ie  ^ight 
of  Che  crowd  which  thronged  around  her.  ^  ^ 

;  <f 'Hie  Queen  punued  her  way.  llie  orowd  dispersed,  and  thl^  (own  re- 
eumod  iu  ufual  tianquillity.'*  ./^  oi 

•  •«  «  •  •  •  •  ♦i«i.   ,jvoi 

'  "Scarcely  bad. the  echo  of  the  news  of  the  Qneeli's  arrrridi'tll'ldit^Mtftal 
ceased  to  resound,  when  we  were  thunderstruck  l>y  the  r^Mit  oftthff(|rMiBfttl 
event  Which  had  attended  her  marriage  f&tes.  Owing  to  the  mtff^^.^ihe 
poKee/ a  muftitode  of  men,  horses,  and  carriases  nad  been  pre^jp^f  ted 
amongst  heaps  of  bnildintf-materials  which  encumbered  the  public  ijo^id  ^  end 
these  coyal  nuptials  had  plunged  the  whole  city  in  mourning  ^rid  afflfcyon. 
Every  endeavour  was  used  to  conceal  the  real  extent  of  this  disaster  ftMr  the 
world  and  from  the  royal  couple.  Numbers  of  individuals  who  had  perfSbed 
were  secretly  interred.  Man^  families  were  only  convinced  of  their  iihaife  in 
this  fatal  event  by  the  indefinitely  prolonged  absence  of  their  rebtionsi  •  Itfeed 
I  say  that  this  disaster  forcibly  reminded  me  of  the  terrific  irahges  whi^had 
b^en  pres^tited  t6  the  Queen  in  her  grand  drawing-roony  at  SfyrasbfUMK^^^iy 

>His  ci^reer  as  au  author  was  soon  about  to  commenoe.  '  ^^Cle^rtain 
tub^ecta,"  bo.aays,  ''h^d  in  a  manner  rooted  themselves  m  ixiy  toilF/and 
vere  by  degrees,  ^king  a  poetical  aspect.  l*hese  were  'Goiz^von 
BerlichMo^ln  ,9^d  Fauat.  The  life  of  the  former  had  miid^  a  d^^  im- 
prwi|q9  ppqa  ne*  Tbi^  rough  and  honourable  character  of  thiiSfmde- 
pendent  man,  at  a  period  of  savage  anarchy,  inspired  uie' W^tw  the 
liveliest  interest.  In  the  popular  tkama  of  which  Faiist.U  ihe*biitOf  I 
'  fbuiid  ttioiM  ^Q'one  toao^whieh  vibrated. atropgly  in.|ny-,vpiy  souL 
7  a^Q  had, passed  lin^u^.  thfe  cirelo  of  the  8oienoeB;and  iMuiieaiiyf icon- 
yiuced  iny self  of  ibeir  vanity;  AV  my  ehdeaioura  tx^  'flndj  fisliciiyyin  life 
had  hitherto  .proved  friutless.  I  delighted  b  ine^fitsitiiig'  e^didse^'sub- 
jcQiaia  my  fioli;tary  hQ|urs»  although  aa  yet  without  lin-itib^  aicr^^ng/' 
Witk  tbeae  SuMe^  he  read  the  vicar  ^f  Wakefield,  ^bj^h  ap {tbars  to 
have  strongly  afcKMed  bin,  and  on  which  he  oMJfjes.sqa?^  adipmable  re- 
flections ;  and  about  die  same  time  Shakspeave  beomae'  tbifii  idot.^^  bis 
feouh  From  this  moment  he  tlirew  off  thei  trammels  of.  FreBOhrauthority 
and  renounced  Voltaire,  though  he  pays  due  tribute  to  the^tideMts  of 
that  extraordinary  man. 
In  preparing  for  Werther  he  endeavoured  to  free  his  mind  fr6m  all 
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externtl  iiiiaeiiee,  to  fegturdpS,  out  af'binMelf.iivitli  benevcdeiioe  and 
affection,  ancT  to  leave  all  beings  to  produce  dieir  effects  on  him  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  natures.    Such  is  di^  mystic  sort  of  language 
in  whim  lie,  like  most  of  his  brother  critics  of  Germany,  tkioks  proper 
to  describe  his  mental  emuotions.     Causes  more  matter-of-fact   may  be 
found  in  his  having  become  acquainted  with  people  whoae  halnis  and 
mMmera  he  has  pourtrayed  in  his  romance.     Of  these  Werther  hhnaftf 
(wliich  was  once  doubted)  is  only  the  representative  of  a  youD^  gentknuui 
of  the!unromantic  name  of  Jerusalem,  whom  he  describes   as  middle- 
sized^  oval-faced,  blue- eyed  and  fair-haired,  dressed  in  a  blue  frock, 
veEow  leather  waistcoat,  and  boots  with  brown  tops.    Youn^r  Jemsakm 
had  fallen  iq  love  with  his  friend's  wife,  and  blew  his  brains  .out  in  due 
eourse  of  time.     Charlotte  was  every  thing  that  we  find  her  in  the 
Sorrows  of  Werther,  as  was  Albert  also;  and  Goethe's  practice  of  hold- 
ing imaginary  conversations  in.  solitude,  in  which  he  made  his. friends 
fancied  interlocutors,  gave  him  a  facility  of  combining  these  characters 
together  in  the  situations  he  has  iso  eloquently  described.     The  work 
made  a  great  sensation  in  Germany,  and  the  author  becama  at  onee 
popular.     Ladies  vied  with  one  another  as  to  who  was  the   original 
Qiarlotte — a  circumstance  not  a  little  amusing  to  Groethe ;  and  critics 
reviewed  it,  as  critics  will  do ;  and  wits,  as  wits  wiU  do,  parodied  and 
burlesqued  it.     In  this  country  we  all  know  what  a  noise  it  made,  and 
what  serious  alarms  it  excited.     O  euros  hominum!     We  are  too  fond 
of  alarming  ourselves.     The  robust  and  manly  intellect  of  Englishmen 
is  not  made  of  sudi  milk-and-water  stuff  that  we  need  fear  any  danger 
from  excess  of  romantic  sensibility ;  and  as  to  our  religion  or  monJs 
being  hurt  by  a  tale,  which  besides  was  not  intended  to  do  either,  why 
we  look  upon  it  to  be  a  most  uncalled-for  libel  on  both.     But  amoi^ 
us  every  generation  of  hterature  as  well  as  politics  must  have  its  hug- 
bear  to  frighten  it. 

Goi^the  now  mixed  with  the  literati  of  Germany,  with  whom  he 
had  taken  a  high  rank.  He  sketches  the  characters  of  several  of  the 
most  distinguished,  in  a  highly  vivacious  style,  and  continues  the  details 
of  his  adventures  and  his  loves,  for  he  was  very  susceptible,  as  gaily  as 
usual.  But  we  cannot  afford  room  for  farther  analysis.  Every  page  of 
the  book  teems  with  profound  views  of  human  nature,  with  powerful  cri- 
ticism, and  with  sharp  pictures  of  human  life.  We  recommend  the  cha- 
racter of  Zimmerman,  particularly,  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Hii 
temper,  his  conversation,  his  domestic  tyranny,  his  stem  enthusiasm, 
are  given  with  the  hand  of  a  roaster. 

It  would  be  unjust  if  we  were  to  conclude  this  article  without  re- 
marking, that  the  collection  of  memoirs  of  German  literati  given  at  the 
conclusion,  is-  excellendy  drawn  up  and  highly  useful  to  Ei^lisb 
readers. 
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TH^  HUNTER    O^  THE    UBUGUAT   TO    HIS    LOVE. 

WouLDsT  thoiL  be  htMff^  woiildtt  tfamk  be  free. 
Come  to  our  woodj  iatands  with  mel  * 

Come  while' the  samm^er  son  u  hi^» 

Beneath  the  peach-tree's  shade  to  He ; 

Or  thy  hunter  will  shield  ^ee  the  fire-long  day 

In  his  hut  of  reeds  from  the  scorehtng  my. 

Those  countless  birds  with  wilnp  of  ng^t 

Shall  flit  and  glitter  before  thy- sight ; 

And  their  eeaadess  songB^fixNa  the  Mkla^trees  nigh. 

Shall  charm,  thee  wkh  ecfaoiq^  waitiodf. 

The  leopard  shall  yield  hn  spotted  stin^ 

That  thy  couch  aiay  be  softly  spntnd  $ 
Nought  of  evil  shall  evtar  m 

To  lurk  around  thy  bed.     . 

The  Aof  shall  shun  that  sacred  spot. 

And  flee  away  in  fear  t 
The  river-serpent  shall  harm  thee  not. 

Nor  the  Cayman  venture  near.  ^ 

Thou  shalt  list  to  the  hymn  of  the  bearded  choir  § 
As  eve  comes  gently  on ; 
How  the  woods  resound 
With  the  lengthen'd  sound. 
Till  in  distance  it  is  gone ! ' 

Thou  shalt  mark  the  Ounce  ||  in  the  leafy  shade. 

How  he  lures  his  finny  prey^ 
Whose  colours  in  the  gleaih  aisplay'd 

Illumine  the  watery  way : 
Tlie  bright  Dorado  shall  glitter  by 

With  scales  of  gold  and  blue,  •        '  '       ' 

As  the  lucid  waten  tremblingly' 

Reflect  each  varying  hue. 
Come,  my  belovoi^*-&hiy  no  more— 
,1  linger  far  thee  upea  the  shim; 

Fear  not  the  rocks  that  darkeii  our  course. 

Our  canoes  are  swift  and  strong ; 
Fear  not  the  eddy's  •hvmtog'ibKe^*-   ' 

We  shall  dM  like  XgM  aftMig  t> 

The  willows  are  wavfnfl;  to  hail  us  home. 

When  the  hunter  and  nis  bride  shall  come. 

All  the  joys  of  suAmer  stay  for  thee. 

Oh  I  come  to  our  woody  islands  with  me.  M.  £. 

*  Hie  Uruffuay  river  i»ftill  of  wooded  islandt,  coaristing  of  willow,  peach,  and 
palm-trees ;  they  are  the  hannta  of  inuBiuerable  birda»  remtfliable  for  the  splendour 
of  their  plumage  and  sweetnese  of  their  noM^  Hie  Yaguarete  or  leopard  of  Sooth 
America  abounds  here,  and  men  pass  the  saanaer  ou  theae  islands  in  hnnting  them 
for  the  sake  of  their  skins.  There  are  asany  rafiida  and  eddies  in  some  parts  of 
this  river,  and  the  Indians  use  double  canoes  wiUi  oars,  some  seventy  feet  long. 

f  The  Ao  is  an  amphibions  animal,  very  ferocious  and  formidable. 

X  The  Cayman,  an  animal  of  which  some  tribes  of  Indians  stand  in  strange  fear, 
believing  it  can  only  be  killed  by  the  reflecdon  of  its  basflisk  eye. 

§  The  .bearded  monkeys,  a  troop  of  wUcb  are  called,  by  flie  Portuguese  a  choir, 
from  their  singing  in  concert  at  sonriae  and  sunset. 

II  The  Ounce  has  a  singular  stratagem  to  hwe  Us  pi«y.^MiSee  Souikey^s  Hist,  of 
BrasiL 
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THS   CHOICE. 

Flora  had  an  eye  cif  btae, 

Cbmle,  kn^iatiinRr  add  olear«-» 
Um  Itka coses dipf 'din  dew, 
i  Ty^cmflii  cheeks,  and  foiehC(»d.whU 

Such  a,  being  of  delight 
Poets  sometimes  bring  us  near. 

lifary  had  a  dark  full  tjt. 

And  a  cheek  of  healthy  red  : 
Brown  her  hnc^^-good-nattrcdl] 

Her fips'Warteiver oa  die m 

WttbofnssNttfieaolvipBife  n  • 
Nene  her  beauty  capiive  Wo. 

Flora  tasw  the  fcad-aiaoe       *  * 
Lovely  as  moitelreTer  saw;  i  *>    > 

She  was  vain,  aad.e«eiy  plate . 
Where  she  moved»  lulouren  came. 
Praised  her  beauty,  spread  her  fame, — 

Made  her  nod  a  sovereign  law. 

Mary  of  herself  ne'er  thought— 

Never  dreamM  of  fifty  lovers  5 
For  her  sober  reason  taught 

She  could  be  content  with  one. 

And  her  wishes  never  xua 
•On  a  troop  of  idle  rovers.  , , 

Flora,  fond  of  coquetry. 

Pitied  none  who  signed  before  her; 
Open,  generous,  vain,  or  sly-r- 

All  who  bowed  she  welcome  gave. 

Proud  to  hail  a  new-made  slave — 
A  fresh  suppliant  to  adore  her. 

Mary,  simple  creature  I  thought 

Such  a  homage  insincere ; 
She  all  lovers  set  at  nought. 

But  the  youth  who  little  ^mised, 

Sighed,  and  blushed,  and  slily  gaaed. 
If  another  eye  were  near. 

Flora  was  a  beeuteooa  show. 

Cold  as  marble  was  her  heait} 
Love  her  bosom  never  knew. 

Passion  she  had  never  felt 

When  her  warmest  lover  knelt,— ^ 
She  was  but  a  thing  of  art 

Mary  had  a  bosom  soft. 

Beating  fondness  and  good-natucf  \ 
She  wonB  weep  and  sigh  as  oft 

She  met  with  woe  or  misery<^  * 

If  her  lover  bent  his  knee, 
PassioA  burn'd  in  every  feature.     • 

Who  to  choose  would  hesitate~- 

Between  love  or  lifeless  beauty  ? 
Need  I  then  my  choice  relate  1 

1  despise  the  faireat  face. 

That  no  sweet  emotions,  graoe— 
I  to  Mary  pay  my  duty.  L. 
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ABSENTEEISM. — NO.  I. 
**  Lesabsens  ont  toig^urB  tort." 

Thb  phrase  ^'  Absentee,"  says  Dc.  Johnson,  is  one  **  used  with  regard 
to  Irishmen  living*  out  of  their  country  :"  and  as  its  origin  is  Irish,  so  its 
use  and  application  are  strictJy  confined  to  the  history  of  that  un&rtu* 
nate  pec^le.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  fitnn  this  flict  is  plain :  that 
there  ia  something  in  the  circumstances  of  tlie  Irish,  peculiar,  to  them- 
aplYes»*r-something  which  forces  upon  them  a  line  of  conduct  contrary 
to  die  ordinary  instincts  of  humanity,  and  compels  them  to  fly  from  that 
laxtA  wfaick  all  other  nations  regard  with  more  or  less  of  fiivour  and 
affection, — from  that  land  which  youth  quits  with  regret,  and  to  which 
age  clmgs  with  passion,  #hen  all  other  passions  ftAe, — the  land  of  their 
nativity. 

In  every  history  of  Irish  grievances,  this  cabalistieal  term  "  absentee" 
appears  in  the  front  of  the  array,  and,  Uke  the  terrible  **  II  Bondocan^^ 
of  the  Calif  of  Bagdat,  strikes  down  all  before  it :  the  apology  for  every 
abnse,  the  obstacle  to  every  plan  of  amelioration,  the  bngbear  of  the 
■timid,  the  sttdkit^-hdrse  of  the  designing. 

*'  Absenteeism,"  observes  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  '*  is 
an  operative  cause  of  tumult,  but  it  is  without  a  remedy ;"  and  dius  disf 
missing  all  ministerial  responsibilit/with  a  laconic  aphorism,  he  launches 
an  integral  portion  of  the  empire  committed  to  his  management,  to 
revolve  for  ever  in  the  tarbulent  whirlpool  of  a  vicious  circle  of  cause 
and  effect.  Tumult  expels  the  rich  landholders,  thi^  abs^ce  of  the 
rich  landholders  perpetuates  tumult :  this  is  a  law  of  nature,  which 
admits  of  "  no  remedy ;"  and  the  execiative  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
firocitre  the  passing  of  penal  statutes  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 
moment,  and  to  find  the  means  of  extorting  four  millions  a  year  from 
English  industry,  to  pay  the  expense  of  Irish  misrule. 

In  political  philosophy  there  are  no  evils  without  a  remedy,  save 
those  w^hich  arise  out  of  the  common  condition  of  humanity ; — and  the 
'minister  who  confesses  a  political  evil  which  he  cannot  remove,  should 
remove  himself;  for  he  is  himself  the  greatest  evil  with  which  the 
people  have  to  contend.  Sully,  who  administered  the  affairs  of  Frakice 
under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  when  it  was  still  harassed  with 
civil  contentions  and  torn  with  religious  factions,  saw  no  political  im- 
possibilities, though  msMiy  pcditicai  difficulties,  with  which  he  coura- 
geously and  saccessfully  grappled :  l)nt,  alas !  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  i3  not  Sully. 

To  what  physiological  peculiarity  of  constitution  this  irremediable 
tendency  to  w»ider,  inherited  frOm  tlieir  progenitors  by  the  restless 
sons  of  the  gtetst  Milesius,  is  te  be  attributed,  the  learned  Secretary  Kas 
not  ififormed  us ;  arid  it  is  certain  that  Spurzbeim,  on  his  visit  to  the 
^rish  qapital,  discovered  no  migratory  inequality  upon  the  surface  of  the 
Irish  cranium,  to  account  for  the  disposition.  But  in  whatever  particu- 
lar of  temperament  or  exuberance  of  cerebral  d^y elopement  the  cause 
of  this  eflect  defekrtive  lies  latent,  it  is  matter  of  historic  fact,  that  though 
the  ancient  Irish  were  restless  enough  at  home  (^*  never,"  says  Campion, 
*' wanting  drifl  to  drive  a  tumult,")  yet  Uiis  activity,  which  induced  them 
'*  to  pick  a  quarrel,  fiiH  m  love,  or  any  other  divertiw  accident  of  that 
kind,*^  never  found  vent  in  absenteeism.   Where,  indeed,  could  Irishmen 
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4lS^  MmUMu^- 

e^mieneg(^\fi^'^«S^  tilei-Fi«hdli  f  e>t9rli)rMbt}<foW]^lf  ♦giri'ilfaf^wglfiarr 

i^  dff  ^k%Amsf^^^«Adii  9ii|Mii^  MU''w.MMlijri  iiibiybiiwii»3ihdlo«tq|Hr 

df  ^*6dUth!td  &4)ytlaM)tnvcfatf'  Nortlic  Q^(itii|ii(9iiiiig  '^te^ilrdfti  Wl^t 

th^^^^eoi^^M  tlNiet«ltf4ftkm>(^«ii«>' tlkOidhatidiyttaM.  ^  vo  mdifi  ohBtn  ^bohi 
^ tt 'Was  VM€¥v«4,  lM«««ar^  forone of«besot<i^2A4iAdM^ArMito'>(5inMiil^' 
tM-ptitilcidal'cMne:  atid  t]»e  fii^Irtthabsetfim^f  >i^,-<lhMi^ iT^flgM 
1?fhg;'^<^  biit<a'miM(0Ciif  m^,  having  rpifitoged^lttBiiyfaifAef<^ditet>iM 
revenue,  ran  away  with  his  neighbour's  wiO»;'4«d  lold^hjff  «Mift9^iWr« 
xik^^f^  t^^nage.  It  is  alinoM  untiiBOeMary*  to.  add  Mi!aftM!9qrtl|d 
flhuMa^'-of  tthsitM^t^ni  is  condevmadao' «he>  coMm^^tnctf^pMt^rilV'lqp 
M'tiele  bT'Dormot  Mac  Murrof^  0'KaVenag^i^ti^of)iIidtife&i'j}i4udrf 
tiMrt'the'teMe  <9f  his  a^aenfeeah^'Wias 'ihe^sutoMBiUl  ^liiidti  ^tfl^'l9di£ 
Ibftd^by^'Henry 'U.^^tfe*  cruaadin^^iiiits  of  Popii  Aidria»»W<% alMt;  aH^prc 
^,  ^ft^^fl^Mcfl  fbtfA4t«wes  ibllow«d  by  wbaMiiwi  ^Mitmtpmt^  M/t  oriMHI 
olhei*  lyf  all  ^rffbrt  at  ^xttermifiaiMiii^^^hiah  iMm^mtiUiyMii  fiUnit>i^^ 
fige  thoe^  litt^e!}i£0«^  aiMi  deserters 'of  tbe^UiWhb^)|f^(ft9<ftratfl«/^fvW 
«^-tf^  piV>fii8^  ymed' ovi  of  Ireland,  atid  r«fondedinodiihg«^'$^^ol  f{^f[^fiJ 

■/■<■.  J   ^'       'Oil     ■    ■      . .      .  ;•  «     J.M     TOnti'l  VWO    L^TtSqOl 

».•  Irish  pot^ntnles  were  then  »s  pientv  <*as  Mwnstec  potatoes. '^  »*iJb.JC>iaas 
Jpyert.T  ali^  the  ia//^  (/fi  roi5  of  Napofeon.  '  frish'sfi'm^'^^  ^ddUlFn^'^S^ 
ftivjir  Vh«  sciindi<loui'«1ih>Mtle«  ofiilKi  tJUli«  b«  V<mfiyV>f^dtt^,  il^lJ»H«%rd3? 
gf^lHH  ^  ihMraatJilie'fadaer  fidr  tbe  jtinmnalsAce. :  \liMfiliifl|;fMacfiM«Vfl%0 
w^  ninDia|^  away  with  Queen  O'Rourke,  wife  of  O'Rory,  King  of  Briffo^*  who  was 
on  a  pilgnmage  to  Sf.TatrTcTc*8"purgaUJry,"lrtff  Hdhwss  nhde~rgomg''lHeoperi&oa 
49r%ali^|^thteecrte  pvk  out^  whack  hUdiWohfad  »»otMBkBiyioclbeJqo6s»<i»QM<>yJ 
<!««  MlM^titedf  ithcttiMM»'aad:0'4  firQm.«ttijMT%fltl<aglHr4ii  JOi^cptVMMniMyq 


Hto'Uwi  il  parts,  ^«'C^ru».  s'^ntitnM.^mf^etierfiU  iityphts^j >>of>atfey» xfcw># waN» 

t  Klnt'MBtTurtail'imB'IQm^ofiNbKlii  ana.heici  ^aikUydoiiib^  trfhmyi  jfwii 
fhi/  KMriaf  Leirisiiv.  «  Shit  fiahfanH  0iifalia,(!^aii^ thtarifclmhlaiMiihilK^, 
Ii»l0tf%<ttni|ib6f  to.Mac;Mar#C(ghv  and  who  mroflfc  •& Areaehk)«M#«^olAoftbai  0ablN 
«h«i«  liviiiA'aa  iMAkiagaaitaad  OUl9mobalfllloglw/^'l  ef  Ite  tnnj(«rtliafaee4kli 
Minee,  Mtebaafiihiar/bi  0«Uia /onMd.^.pait4:  Itmballedliifthdblai^iMM^af 
tfti^tstehambv  ^iiloBHhaliiioighv.  ,.^  fthere-ialsitaa/ama^Co  slipptfw  ll«|'«lffc 
ki«gclbitt'«rtaitdtd  ASrterM)  Hvn#f«iS2Siil0aaiptovSMavttl«  ta^^*ilT«|««iid%»tii» 
modern  representatire  of  the  Gillemohalinogh  dynasty.  .-ctism/l/. 

:; stadia's  n)ktbJi»ms:^njtonflinA^9^^*^ihiiino9»^\eimtkH^^ 
TrelMMd'  has  bean. ddBifiaBalcd  'tl#ic«#  jaild  pcrkapp  thtke^^avaHeiaott^Hof  m'ctov 
fm'\^i44.<»nf'/?tei«'a4!^vriA(M^^Cnkatnlf!  i    •    i  I  :  .  uv.'^  «'{;  -M     "  r^>i?7  -ir«'  ^ir. 

The  causes  of  abiai4s«sl%JKrt»)tnia4t»M|pbmk^iiatik.>ihiii|)HSiitep»Id«iBM^ 
«aaMr  iiP.thia<«luasrFo.)MA%ese<A«t  wem>adTlui«re99v^*<aa^'ilteiri^  ^«f£lbe 
firifl;'asoi|«eflls^an4a«oU}<)liam'  iM  Iha-jEngttih.  •^tlaitt  aa  tfamaKintr^aftaiwiisMs; 


e  ^  «■ 


^9C«/8f^ii»¥chiwa$^.gWe»fiipittftliMir  fow^i'^Ddt^U^g^i^dji;)]^^  tt^ 
^mmg  4i)l4te«dMf)9kiwitfeigar^iMir»f|  AS'fiApf^^ 

<¥i^  9lifiA<f0tftyiwd  MfW  4ii«iova9k9kt)t  kind  f  fi  gP1lM^ni^l^^l<^^  >v^^ 
aliWfi]^  «lMil|/lfi  ^n «^.«te«y  corner,  ^ aii^«-^rf/(«qi^}|.^fl,Spg)i4ifiu 
8u^f i^K^lfrfffiOVs H^^M«nwi  Ok«ela#;  the  «Q»ixUaQ^  qf .^V  tj^|,F^^,th<^ 
kiH^^MiiOditeii^^  oAruWiglaDdi)  w^re  «ot.by..iK»r.bigSie.pf;>priQgq^aljti^ 
t0  ;b^.keiM)<9iA  (bfl^gm*!  /0cem  ^f  .aotion ;  .and  ^ni^  pfyth^.ff^/sp  cqi^ 

land,  made  them  over  .lor.apxtiriA-kvr^ar  olhex.kiiiq^i^jt  MA^h^Y^ift 

^l9|^.of.Mi..Ii:iaiitif>k9Yftiw^  haftoa^  back  to  Gngl8MB4  Jt^.4i9P?^W}4|^ 
ymex  pf  .«h^,i^drbec(iil8!.de«lM^,-  inbo  reigned  by  ibeir  s^fl^i^i^ce,  ,^ 
V>eD[^<]^^fia9dby{tbm  baprjcc-  •..,...  .-.;-.,  m  f.voi 

ii  lnip¥^?9».^  time,ntlicvroj«Qbtef  of  this  specjesiof  tsm%&jr  waa^ui^ 
^y/fisi)tiAA<iaii  adtliuaaal  i^icvmoe  by  Aie  Ineh*;  Uita^^m  ann^tJWM 
%it^be:  l4>gUih*4K»VQ]:4igilvt  The  injury  dove  tovthair  ^f^rpt  hfr^ 
aWzH^  of  fcboae  ivhcnii  ibey  had  deputed  to  waich  oiire^ji, .  ^t  i|.  tii9\f^ 
wWeAj  ^)M.  po^er  waa  htpld'  by  a>  preeafious  (eaure.)  tvae.  d^ii^,/f^ 
gya^'  tfc^  ailaw  ayinat.abaeaiieee  was  passed  a^Wly  as  tbci  tio^?  oi(l 
Bich#«d;IJ>4  iXW  divisioMt  oC  tbe  bouses.  of-^Yock  andl^ama^ti^Tfi 
b9v?ev<^*..<lbvQgatediall  lan^s;  ''at  wbiob  liafteki"  aaya  Sp«ps^i  ^' al). 
English  lordf  apdt gentleman  iwbkib  bad  gteat.  paas^asiaa^  iliil^el^uVflv 
repaired  over  hither  into  England,  some  to  succour  their  friends  here, 
and  'to'  strengthen  their  part^e,  others  for  to  defend  their  lands  and 
pd^kessfons^bfi^e  against  such  f^  hovered  after  the  same,  updn  b>^  of 
(it)^>]j;i^itiofi  Q^.t)u9^,kjiag4or9i  411^  sacc^as  of  that  sitk.whvTbith^j;' 
fi^Ottitid  •atti  afibcMd^^  t  '  The  nsuk  of  this  absenlieei0Hi>of  the  gii»a(» 

'^1...'"'  !{»'»■''   ^,  I      - '  -  •       '■    '  »  -      "      J.      J    •, .  I  J  f.  no 

p^ftansnMtrpfiAl  haUtaibla^partaofilt^  and  seittl^lbeniielvMiIti  allticrftlajiiiff  ^w^ 
fnrfile  pl«i0ei'«&ilAMfceafatty^(aifBoW)y4a  llM€Ueltofraa>>|K>ri89  flndi/MShcaa^ 
1%  ii»aiaA>r«mfa/:«ffeip^ce'  to<i|ciU  sby  of  thsreitof  the  Iriiki  the  Ji«(dM  aaUlififr 
|»rotect  tbeir  life  nor  revenge  theit.d/t9A,*''^Hhtmyof  hish  ReMiian*  *  Jlcraiii  tba 

ilartiiigiROslof«fclMr^blwiifiav^)bh<cargntfay  •a'HngiMHmimgltatftuBfliiiiaofWBH  ^ 
.  ^^JS^tt^tksuttBUwdiMmf^&mUkmfineti  tikwttm  aoSillty  .oC'fthoad  ti^«M»iHlw 
Vbrtvfft  mtAaA$OB,*w9t^^f^tm^  ^toaUtk  iztm  VjHphmbH i^X  Mit  thorapirit.  Vhiqli 
fM9i4ed>«listgrai  anfcli  tff  Britiab' Medon,  wtfs  ^rvu  wovtbi'afttfae  namby^-r^nbor 
l«qiair(lmfalil<D£dlLllibihod«m;kiob1tf  i«4o  ever  prcMMl  onnr  areUaMrIogyf,.^rM 
Wslfole  caBo  it^  »^oMvipnnn%^l«^ie/*;flivaed  wttji  tiri9«MMa*^aD4ioimJib>«^ 
diro  >tfftatscfto  ..ft^lwi^'or  wifc^tgaH  to  the  statottogr^^anniry.ol  Caniiiagli^aa4 

Munster.  "  •  j ').'t  ?     .-i .t  ? .-.  . -, 

i^  t-tfMvjrfil.  oUigvahth^'Eiitl  Stteongbow  to^Tebomito  Srelndy  ^'MogiUke^  for 
bit  oiFa«t7eritb)»Ddia86nrAn(r  to  fprol^w  atlrpoitikfte  kitawi  tof 'bridtiogwMid  jMinnyf 
ing  tbe  Irish .**  In  the  time'of  Edward  III*  millUff  ctoigfaltoB  sotmsita^bave  \^m 
dattfudirSbliu  •TfaaJ^i9ldroiUicfM4id<{|Doi>«iiyvicarat<m^.«  '.-m  »  «mV 

« (tTbe  Jbf^h.  M^v^i  alt^jfjTjKvtadf  for  «  IMIe  'eoihbiotioBiairb»i»e<ociMbniii4: 
'f  Cfffi^^^  llie>cvedil  of  Ibe  QaralAmiJe^r  a4eR  tbe  House  ^f'YaBb'>lpfQipeiDerf» 
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landholders  of  Ireland  was  natural  and  inevitable.  <<  The  Irish,  whom 
bcAnre  'they  bad  banis^d  into,  the  moikntaint,  where  they  liTed  only 
upon  whiitt  vwaleB^*  as  it  »  recorded/  seeing  now  dieir  huacb  00  4i3^ 
peopled  and  weilkened,  came  fikiwn  into  all  the  pldins  ladiDining',  and 
tbence  espelliag  tbose  feiw  English  chat  remayned,  re^fiossefoed  th«m 
agaid.'*  ■  Bui^  thme  re-pbsseseions  were  only  teByporary.-*  'Mew  eon- 
qudal^andneilr  forfeitures  ensued.  New  possessors,  dinafftcted  to  th^ 
soil,  and  disdaioful  of  ita  children,  afforded  fresh  causes  of  ahaenteeunfti, 
^(htfeh^  in  wflnterer  way  it  operated,  was  injurious  to  theoountiy  ;  till 
at'lftogtb  the  forfeiture  of'Leix  and  Offaly  (th^  King  and  Queen's 
C^tmtiea)  under  Edward  VL  threw  the  whole  of  those  spacioiM  and 
fa(lile*diaCrict8  wto  the  hands  of  new  prc^rietors ;  who  having  esca* 
bUsfafd- themselves  by  ^*  fire  and  sword,"  transferred  the  ownership  *'  to 
Jbreigner»^  cCnnemon,  and  resided  tkenuelves  in  England,** 

iBiii  if  the  first  barbarous  English  legislators  fear  Ireland  (and  when 
ban  the  epithet  been  inapplicable?)  were,  at  an  early  period  of  their  im-> 
filled  [power,  sennble  of  the  injury  which  the  state  and  the  country 
tfu^bred  irom  absenteeism — ^if  tlve  Plantagenets  took  cogilizance  of  the 
evil,  apd  endeavoured  to  provide  against  it  by  statute,  the  Tudort 
(those  sanguinary  but  sagacious  despots)  considered  the  absence  of  the 
(risb  from  their  homes  and  country  as  a  state  engine ;  and  wielded  it 
with  a  policy  which  always  advanced  their  own  interests,  and  confii  vmsd 
their  power  over  that  unhappy  land.  Sometimes  they  allured  the  Iridi 
nobility  to  tlieir  splendid  court  £or  the  purpose  of  dazsling  their  ima- 
ginition  and  corrupting  their  patriotism.  Sometimes  they  eited  them 
as  aociised  or  criminals  on  shallow  pretexts,  to  awe  them  by  their  array 
of  power,  or  to  intimidate  them  by  their  display  of  cruelty.  Yet,  ft^^ 
4uently  forced  to  feel  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the 
English  interests  were  both  best  served  by  the  permanent  residence  of 
the  gentry  of  the  pale,  they  did  not  the  less  frame  laws  which  made  it 
penal  for  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  to  spend  its  profits  elsewhere  than 
at  home-t     The  love  which  the  Irish  had  borne  to  the  house  of  York, 
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and  lUcewise  the  Batlers  thryrcd  under  the  bloud  of  Lsncaster.**  It  was  this  dis- 
Msition  toward!  tb«  House  of  York,  which  ensaivd  a  temporary  sncceta  to  Per- 
kin.Warbeck  in  Ireland.  The  unfortunate  Duke. of  Clarence,  vho  was  diowaed  la 
a  butt  of  Malmvev,  was  born  in  Ireland  during  the  lieutenancy  of  his  father^  the 
Duke  of  Ybrk.  His  godfathers  were  the  Earls  of  Ormond  and  Desmond,  ^flie- 
(bOP  this  Irish  origin  will  serre  to  explain  the  peculiarity  of  his  destiny,  t  cannot 
say  I  but  the  residcDce  of  a  York  in  Dublin  may  in  part  explain  the  popularity  of 
that  faction  there.    Shakspeare  probably  alludes  to  this  personage  in  Haaiy  VI. 

**  Please  it  your  grace  to  be  advertised 

The  Duke  of  York  is  newly  come  from  Ireland,^ 
"  And  with  a  puissant  and  mighty  power 

Of  Gallowglasses  and  stout  Kernes 

Is  marching  hitherward  in  proud  array." 
*Tlie  English  reader  is  not  to  suppose  that  these  blanc-mangtnot  the  fow 
Irish  were  such  as  are  to  be  had  at  the  Verys  or  Beauvilliers.  The  Ir»h  while- 
meates  were  curds  and  whey,  the  only  provisions  which  men  whose  lives  wei«  **  la 
wandering  spent  and  care"  could  obtain.  The  Irish  then  lived  like  Arabs,  a  prey 
of  cattle  being  the  subject  of  their  fiercest  contests. 

t  Had  they  made  the  country  endurable  to  live  in»  they  would  have  done  what  all 
the  Denal  laws  that  ever  have  been  framed  can  never  effect — ^they  would  have  kept 
the  Irish  at  home.  At  the  time  when  Henry  VIII.  was  framing  his  <<  act  of  ab- 
sende"  for  preventing  the  increase  of  the  absentees,  the  state  of  the  coaatry  in 
whM  tbey  wtrt  hy  law  thus  ob1i|*ed  to  live,  is  thus  described  by  Spenser : — <'  Not- 
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fajad  rendered  it  anomt  of  couneoua  policy  to  iippomt  the  aecODd  MM' 
of  the  liiag  u>  the  Xientenoncy  of  Treknd^  with  a  depaty  tm  the  «xMU* 
tioa  of  the  high  office  :  and  Henry  VIH.  as  Duke  of  York^  whiU  .yH 
a  boy,  and  tluHng  the  lile-ciine  vfliia  elder  brother,  began  Uaearear  of 
power  under  this  ciuirBcter,  conjointty  with  lii«  deputy,  Gevald  Fittu 
gerald.  Earl  of  Kildare,  "  a  m^ty  made  maD,'^  says  his'  chnaicbtt 
"  full  of  honoucand  courage'' (150)).  Thisgrand  cormnratoi'iici'f  the 
peace,  however,  had  tba  old  IHgh  fashion  of  bciii^ocaasiaKalllyidiBpcitod' 
to  break  it  [  and  his  fierce  fends  whh  the  Batlera,  Bails  of  Ottaatoi\ 
("  Dothing  inferior'  to  Kildare  in  Btoraache,  and  in  reach  df  polity  i  Arro' 
beyond  him")  were  the  cauaea  "  of  much  rutSe  and  unquietncas  tix  thai 
realm."  The«e  served  hia  enemie*  for  a  pretest  to  draw  downopon' 
him  the  diaplaaaure  of  the  Engliah  goTernment,  and  fintdly  jnduosd 
Heary  VII.  to  s^ddMoti  the  oM  deputy  orer  to  the  EngKeh  court, 
and.  to  auk  to  broalt  down  that  haughty  and  tiii4)u1e«t  spirit  in  a  region 
rarely  favourable  to  powerf^  energiea  and  independenoe  of  mind.  A 
hon-MOt  aaved  the  earl  from  ^e  danger  which  awaited  him,  and  limited 
his  ahaentecism  to  a  few  monthn  residence  in  the  court  of  Henry,  from 
which  he  letumad  to  Ireland  more  powerful  than  be  Ict^  it. 

Gerald  Fitogerald,  son  of  the  aforesaid  earl,  "  a  gentleman  vatlattt 
a»d  well  spoken,"  succeeded  hia  father  in  all  his  dignitiea  ;  but  though 
appcdnted  lord  deputy  of  Irdand,  hia  influence,  power,  and  ppirit,  sooa 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  Henry  VIII.  Being  "  overtaken  with  Ve* 
benent  siupiraon  of  sandry  treasons,  it  was  deemed  politic  to  draw  bh» 
away  frotn  Ireland  ;  and,  by  secret  heavert  and  enviera  of  hi^fertnnes, 
nourishors  of  the  old  grudge,  the  king  was  urged  to  call  upon  him  M 
attend  the  English  court"  The  illustrious  but  involuntary  abHMtM 
was,  on  his  first  arrival  in  England,  treated  with  a  severity  vainlv  in- 
tended  to  intimidate  a  spirit,  which  was  efhrwards  to  be  subdued  by 
other  aad  nors  seducing  means.  Among  many  frivolous  charges, 
"  he  wat  oppoied  mtih  linfri  inlerrogatoriM  lonching  Ihf  Earl  of  !%*>■ 
moud,  hit  cousin,  a  nolorious  tratftor."  His  trial,  however,  was  but  a 
ntockory,  and  as  the  object  was  to  sink  the  jtopular  chief  of  a  nation 
into  a  pliant  courtier,  to  biad  him  more  firmly  to  the  English  interest*, 
and  to  weaken  his  feelings  of  pntriotism,  the  onion  of  the  turbulent 
Gerald  was  proposed  with  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Grey,  the  king's  own 
kinswoman,  and  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Suifotk.  This  maniago, 
celebrated  with  royal  sf^endour,  with  all  the  festivities  of  a  baisteroifli 
but  tplendid  court,  was  deemed  a  preliminary  step  to  permanent  Bdh- 
iection,  and  to  frequent  and  long  visits  to  the  English  court.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  Kildare  returned  home  and  resumetl  the  deputyship  of 

withstindiDg  that  the  same  WKS  a  most  rich  nnd  I  ^iikinJ 

cMlle,  (HuDstCT  more  partlcnlsrlf  is  here  spolM     '  i  .         i  -i  t.  Ii<i<f 

MoriDK  the  war  carried  OD  aftainat  the  Eail  of  D-   i '"<  -■■•  ■,■■■■■>■■"  .:'■  UnWli- 

iDg  hia  esutea]  the  natires  were  brouBhl  to  such  «  i  ■LLln-iluii^-,  d-  lb.it  ^1113-  =liir.i-y 

hMTt  would  me  the  aime.     Out  nf  every  corner  iii  >h.   iiMixts  nni!  glyns  Clicy  n : 

creeping  forth  apon  tlieir  hands,  for  their  legs  enul  1  rit>r  Ihmt  thfiii,  they  loiikiit 
likBmnRtomlcBof  death,  they  shake  liiceghoBtacrv:').!  <>ni  nf  t)>i'ir  cinvc^.  Ilicy  ih,l 

•■t  the  dead  earrian,  happy  when  they  conid  find  l'. yi'  ■■,  i.i,il  ii[,i'  .lundiiT  nnta 

■Iter,  in  as  much  as  the  very  carcaajcs  they  spare-  ..■  fi  >r  iji,' ..  ii  ..i"  'Ji.ir  i(i  nvcsi 
and  if  they  found  a  p!ot  of  water- creases  or  sh.inn  ". '.  .  iIkiv  tl.t'v  Ml"  ki'.l  :i»  ti>  a 
feaac  for  the  time,  yet  not  able  U>  coDtioue  them  11  iCi.il ,  ti^ii  m  -.ln'i  1  '|<,-ii'c  there 
WBB  none  aimost  icft ;  and  a  most  populous  auil  jli  niilwl  rmiriii  v  •inUleiily  ii'ft 
void  of  man  and  bcail."  — £/arc  i>/  Ireland,  I5ti[. 


'^ 


^BnlUm^fm . 


'i<IAft(>J«9tj»a^^Mi^Afe>'  baa  becMAe'to^j^rri^iMMMtWfidaidwlvi. 
^%loirtdi^t^tV;'':M  die  pM»ai1  fdol^b^  ^^MiPMii  ittlfoitiiilile 

9tij    T^nniih    fci  >,(|     i.)    1      .  ,      ■      .  1    ^l-y-^^   '>i(.iff   (..Willi  >*rf  Mrton   n^firt 

(tif^fS^t^yWi^tb^^M^es  hir<i  been  niiich  pn'tTmkd  'ieterdiWIBe^ld^Jtftf Wttis 


'li  liaitl***!  'to  if">;<n""'»  oil'     iw-.z/mj  ♦  •••   .rni-.  )  hur.  ijiaaiioK  'lo  oqbrf 


iqqc  oi 
Hot£9 


,  The  Ode  ffoes  on  as  follows:—      ^  ,       ,  ...»., 

,    v^  'jj  Iff//  3f ii^ ^^p ai*j;it^'ail^wv«iicfiv»ft»tot<><  -hu  wI w  .ion 

ft  iUn^i««f44|»itiMil>Brtiiilii^  ii/o/  oi  ljo^(  quh  hue 


.V  ./i.i 


^'.  . I » I iloiJbAi>dld Jhat 4b ■■dtt JhtintatminMsyf Jbnt.  ^'wj  ((kxJ  hoqqt))? 


•lory. 


7j4JMti<«M-rTM'flfftll«quiriiA(.lwrvl>9tBl  SW*.tA«fievfi3dj"n4ljS%i9B^ 

-jdf  aMliwl 'by  .mii)»tf«ial  perMciuioiH  IB  derogatory  toiJ 
*jaiakiimit<tt<im>i9lt:mM.,^.iUei  Imh  nobiliij.    Xt>F.^liffl?;¥I35s3Bt 

-f«>Mbinf>livibrtwlfi)q^md  in.  ii*,on^»Vof  ^e- itw^Sn^tfi^tf^f^qsg^t 

what,"  (ssya  Walpole,  one  of  their  onn  caste,)—"  wFiat  tweI«^^i|^9. 

■laen  miiM  he  fnunti  moce  servile  than  every  court  of  peers  during  the 
R,j«hBj^]rf,tbis,B*igfl,frrTr-V'elipy,WM  Uie  fct  to  speak,  apff,j^(;,ljff^*fith 
xthnewotdf «Mt'^  I'wti^eU^wj^and,  that  I  un  iiecthanwwtibBMflMtliw 

,p]WnMfe»p4JiiwwVw  "W,  wrflldifi<si,  but  sem^ 
ii«^'a«taMdi.wli«n>hie.«4(pBtmle3vw4MeifigtUia*e,ip9Mlt«  n^^ij^^gli- 

;,^e^,(:;^.fiiiji't'ti^  i^*^^  ;^*^'  y^-'  '''ftf^-'rt-  lia^e  1«i'*<e;^''*8tWRhSUffltftog 


'  'Wrai'yan  'wthiaiWyerHiow'  the  -ls<r<le  EariBiTaiit 


'  "  '  urds  the  conqucat  of  tnthai^  if 


helpeof  Mounster  nnd  Connaght 
either  of  them  v 
ters?  what  prei  < 


m!d  ] 


If  hebejuatly  .sn-i«i-:Ml,  u:.,  ,.     ;  ■■     ,.,  .  ,     ■    ,:nai  a'al^ie^.  if 

not,  why  areycii  IViirl'iill  in  IwiL  l.au  i,i_\(.J  .'  \i.ii  ^ii,  it  vvHl  be  sworn 
and  depos<Hl  to  yimr  I'lice,  dial  lor  lVai«  oi  metaling  liiitt,  y^u  have  winked, 
wilfully  ahuiifti'd  lii''  si^ht.  altered  yowr  caurm',  wd^ned  his  friends, 
■topped  both  evv^  am)  e;iTCH  ^tj^uijisi  bis  drtcctors,  U)(l<  trfien  soever  you 
looke  upon  you  lo  Imnt  Him  oiil,  ilu-n  \v:is  !»■  ?t!ii-'  byTore-bnnd  to  bee 


tof 


rj" 


r..W   llil- 


','  C^t^'sn  lio'^est  mail,  Callftd  li 
■  .•UWH.  ]■  H^-jrWI  loM  buLft  CO 


:   jilay   little  becar 
a  gflnou  of-juwi  wiTRa,'tw«,lyfltt(red 
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K^raileghaBJvouU  banc  ito^ne  at  your  whisfekr;  to  rescue  Ae  prej-  ftam 
tlia uttenBost >edg)s  of  Ulsteir ;  all  the  Irish  in  Iralaadniustfaare  grrea 
you  the  way»  But  in  puraving  so  weigbtie  a  mattier  {»  tlm,  mereifuli 
God  I  bow  nice,  ho^  dangetouS)  how  waywaid  have  yoo  bin!  Piie 
wh3e>he  is.  from  iioine,  aomedmeg  fled^  sosietimes  in  tbe.boffden  wlieqs 
yoflftdase  nolc  vealMrex  Iwisti  ttiy  Lerd^  there  be  ahrewde  Bugges  in  Ibe 
boidfirs.for  the  £dHriecf  KiUare  to  £eare:  The^Earie,  nay  t£e  Ktx%ef 
Kijtdtre^.for^  when  yon  Ave  disposed^  you  reigaataore  like  thaq  rule 
laiiilcr^whbreyouareinaliciouSf  the  truest  subjects  stand  lbb<lrish> 
mie^::. where  you  are  pleased^  the  Irish  enemie  standa  for  a-daf^uU  sub- 
ject; Jie^ts  and  hands,  'lives  and  lands,  are  all  at  your  couriesie  ;  who 
favneiK  not  t^reon,  bee  cannot  rest  within  your  smell,  and  your  amdl 
is  fO(r^])ke,.t]||iat  you  tracke  them  out  at  pleasure."  Whilst  tbeCai^di- 
naU  imsi  speaking,  ^e  Earle  chafed  and  changed  colour,  and  sundry 
profimmiade  to  answer  every  sentence  as  it  came ;  at  last  lie  broke  oat, 
andintecrupted  them  thus.  '*  My  Lord  Chancellour,  I  beseech  yo8  par* 
don  me :  J  am  short- witted,  and  you,  1  perceive,  intend  a  long  tale»  If 
youi  proceede  in  this  order,  halfe  my  purgation  will  be  lost  for  lacke  of 
cars yag^  :.■  I  have  no  schoole  tricks,  nor  art  of  memory ;  exoepte  you 
heare  me  while  1  remember  your  words,  your  second  processe  will  hammer 
out  {the  former."  The  Lords  associate,  who  for  the  most  part  tenderly 
loved  him,  and  knew  the  Cardinal  s  manner  of  termes  so  lothsome,  aa 
whissewiththey  were  tyred  many  years  agoe,  humbly  besought  his  Grace 
to  charge  him  directly  with  particulars  and  to  dwell  in  some  one  nsatter 
till  it  wereexamined  through.  That  granted,  *Mt  is  good  reason  (qdddi 
theiEiarle)  that  your  Grace  beare  the  mouth  of  this  chamber.  £ot,  my 
Lord»  those  mouthes  that  put  this  tale  into  your  mouth,  are  very  wide 
moudui  sBoh  indeed  as  have  gaped  long  for  my  wreck,  and  now  at  l^^fa, 
fof  .Htant  of  better  stufi^  are  fain  to  fill  their  mouths  with  smoak.  What 
my  cousin  Desmond  hath  compassed,  as  1  know  not,  so  I  beshiew  Mb 
naked  beart  for  holding  out  so  long.  If  hee  can  bee  taken  by  my  agcojfca 
thal)pnesently  wayte  for  him,  then  have  my  adversary es  betrayed  cheir 
maUce^  and  ihis  heape  of  haynous  wordes  shall  resemble  a  manof  strawe, 
that  seeinedi  at  a  blush  to  carry  some  proportion,,  but,  when  it  is  iekand , 
poj^ed^idiscovereth  a  vanity,  serving  only  to  fraye  crowea;  and  I  trust 
yottuTjiMnoum  will  see  the  proofe  hereof  and  mine  innocencie  testified  in 
th^faehaUe  by  the  thing  it  selfe  within  these  few  dayes«  But  goe  'to, 
sujj^ae  hee  neirer  bee  had,  what  is  Kildare  to  blame  fbc  it,  mor^  tUn 
m|i  good: brother  of  Ossory  ?  notwithstanding  his  high  poronisea,  having 
alic»  fhe. King's  power,  he  ia  glad  to  take  eggesiqr  bis  moneys  jiad  fadng- 
hiq»  in  .at  leyenre*  Cannot  the  Earle  of  Desmond  shift, '  but  I  must  bsnaS  ' 
coiie^eU^  cannot  hee  bee  liid»  except  I  vdnkel  IfkeeFbee^fan^am^hia 
mate 2  IfJiebe  fi:ie«ded»  an  I  a  traitour?  Tbiaia'a  doughy  kinde^pf 
ace«i9ation»  whudi  they  ilrge  against  mee,  wherein  they  are  staUed  and 
mjfre^  at  my  firol  deayalL  You  would  not  see  him,  say  they :  who  made 
them  so  &mtUar  with  mine;  eye^aigbt?  or  ivvhen  was  the  Earle  within  my 
Equinas  ?  or  who  stood  by  when  i  let  him  slip?  or  where  are  the  tokens 
of  my  wilful!  boodrwinking?  Oh,  but  you  sent  him  word  to  beware  of 
you :  who  was  the  messenger  ?  where  are  the  letters?  convince  my  ne- 
gative. See  how  loosely  this  idle  reason  faangeth :  Desmond  is  not  taken, 
well«  we  are  in  fault :  why  ?  because  you  are.  Who  proves  it  ?  nobody. 
What  coi^fectures  ?  so  it  seemethu     To  whom  ?  to  your  enemies.    Who 
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toU  it  them  ?  Wh»t  ether  grainds  ?  iipfie*  Will  they  sweave  it  t .  thej 
will  sweare  it.  My  Loodi^  iheB  belike  Uaey  fcndw  it:  if.  they  know  it, 
either  th^y  bavto  my  ku)d.to.8how».or  cia  bruigfafth  the  messeBger,  or 
were  preseDt  at<a  conferenoe,  or  privy  to  Deasnoiid,  or  somebody  be«- 
tragred  k  to  theed,  or  theio8clv«B  were  my  cauryers  or.  Tice-^geients  there* 
in.  Which  of  .these  parns  will  they  ohooae7 1  know  them  too  well  to  reckon 
myself  com vkt  by  their  bare  wordest  or  headlesrte'bearaayesy'or  ftantick 
oathes :  my  letter  were  aoone  read,  were  ai^y  'such  writing  exteht ;  my 
serynunts  and  Iriends  are  ready  to  bee  sifted.  Of  my  cousin  Desmond 
they  may  lye  lewdly,  since  no  man  can  heere  wel)  tell  the  contrary. 
Touching  my  selfe»  I  never  noted  in  them  either  so  ranch  wit,  or  so 
much  iaithi  that  I  could  have  gaged  upon  their  silence  the  life  of  a 
good  hounds  much  Tesse  mine  o.wne.  I  doubt  not,  may  it  please  your 
honours  to  oppose  them»  how  they  came  to  knowledge  of  these  matters 
which  they  are  so  ready  to  depose,  but  you  shall  finde  their  tongues 
chayned  to  another  man's  trencher,  and  as  it  were  knights  of  the  post, 
suborned  to  say,  sweare,  and  stare  the  uttermost  they  can,  as  those  that 
passe  not  what  they  say,  nor  with  what  face  they  say  it,  so  they  say  no 
truths.  But  of  another  thing,  it  grieveth  me  that  your  good  graee^ 
whom  I  take  to  be  wise  and  diarpe,  and  who  of  your  oivn  blessed  'dis^ 
position  wish  me  well,  should  be  so  farre  gone  in  crediting  those  corrupt 
informers,  that  abuse  the  ignorance  of  tlieir  state  and  country  to  my 
perilL  Little  know  you,  my  lord,  how  necessary  it  is,  nol  onely  £cyt 
the  goyernour,  but  also  for  every  nobleman  in  Ireland,  to  hamper  his 
vincible  neighbours  at  discretion,  wherein,  if  they  way  ted  kxt  processe  of 
law,  apd  had  not  these  lives  and  lands  you  speake  of  within  their  reaoli^ 
they  might  pass  to  loose  their  owne  lives  and  lands  without  law*  You 
heare  of  a  case,  as  it  were  in  a  dreame,  and  feell  not  the  smart  that  ve^Jeth 
us»  In  England  there  is  not  a  mesne  subject  that  dare  extend  this  liand 
to  fillip  a  peere  of  the  realme ; — in  Ireland,  except  the  lord  Ua^e  cun-; 
ning  to  his  strength,  and  strength  to  save  his  owne,  and  sufficient 
authoritie  to  racke  thieves  and  varletts  when  they  stirre,  bee  shall  fiqde  ' 
them  swarme  mo  &8t  that  it  will  bee  too  late  to  call  for  justice.  If  y^ou 
will  have  our  service  take  effect,  you  roust  not  tye  us  always  to*theju«> 
dicial  proceedings,  wherewith  your  realme,  thanked  bee  God^  is  Inured, 
As  touching  my  kingdome,  my  Lord,  I  would  you  and  I  had  eKchaviged 
kingdcnnes  but  for  one  moneth»  I  would  trust  to  gather  up  more  ek^umMes 
in  tliat  space,  than  twice  the  revenues  of  my  poore  earledome  ;-»-->bat'you 
are  weU  and  wame,  and  to  hold  you,  and  upbraide  itot?  me  with  such 
an  odious  atormet  I  sleepe  on  a  dablin,  when  you  lye  siyft<  ib  your  bed  of 
downe;  I  serve  under  the  cope  of  heaven,  when>  yoa  are  served  under 
a  cailopy ;  I  druiko  vrater  out  of  a  skuU,  nvhea  you  drioke  out  of  golden 
cuppea;  my  courser  is  trained  to  the  field,  whett  your  jennet  is  taught  to 
amble;  when  you  are  begraeed,  and  belorded^  and  crowched  and 
kneeled  unto,  then  I  finde  small  grace  with  our  Irish  bdtderers,  except  I 
cut  them  off  by  the  knees/^  At  these  girds  the  ^ounceil  would  ha«« 
sm^ed,  if  they  durst ;  but  each  man  bitt  his^'ltpp^  and  hdd  his  ooun-* 
tenanoe.  The  Cardinall  perceived  that  Kildare  was  no  cake,  and  rose 
in  a  fume  from  the  councell-table,  committed  the  Earle,  and  deferred 
the  natter  tfll  more  direct  probations  came  out  of  Ireland.— It  is 
unnecessary  to  add,  that  these  **  fyrobatums*'^  weve  nsadily  procured. 
*'  For  of  this  treason,*'  continues  tli6  quaint  chronicler,  '^he  (Kiidare) 


hBbmskihmi^ar^f&tA^ai  die  Xiig,  «M.fhiwrti^,ieYw><<' 
Sie'lieHicmmt*  piilkd.  in  ftUlJte  aiilirt^  lind^-Atttislihg  dftcioi<]^  ohi 

pitliliirfrt^ifljttiniiyiliflrhin  p}Tmorrn?ri  i^ng  itigjlt  iwhrnjfliiilliimfi  jmI 
Soi  h^^dr  idimEt;[jHfeKHpla^ii%f  ai  ^lki^-m44ir,s^UBH^ficoaneili 
;ftotiU&e^C«9dBiuliiaifftt]idaf  to  e^uemts  KM^hXitm  tW  tsfahmnaq  TUt 
SScUrlriMdbrkin^  die£Miit(naal'flid0fp:A%hj«ft.|*eadiiig]tfa6ibilHv^ 
Brifle^>iluDt£lke(iMh«r0>i^8(Mn&]iMd  (junfe  in^ki^ttiindfa^iMi^  &flIJvH^ 
it  will;  thk^maFiB  fibii  a:htBkBe«;  .WUeiiiteum)ifll)ivBf /teU  boa^  ff  lb* 
i  {>iiPff  thee/qoolib'hc^  Vtlifem>ttarebutdcMn«9iii»dl^Y^ 
b«nie  'niouihe  whathfir  his  Grace  bor.wittiMBgtitlieniar  or  aKid^niSan 
doabteid/itlieiLieiilteaiit  to  displease  theCocdliuIVr^icit,  of.lnspt^miU. 
^eotttii^  Mi'linfridftds  lie  i^tedi  to  the  Kio^.  9A  uliiilnijiiifu  i  wpJi  ^  iiifl  Tiii 
«mmt'(fbrailMioureBiof  the  dty  or  nighty  thi  Laonteaatjiaihriiotodb 
'to:thW<pkiiiceiiipdD  oQcaaio«)«  Kiog  Hoifyri  efmtM«AiQ|^  thtt'jsli#iqr;- 
mdU  <!i^  tbd  piest-t^^ifaobe  were  bis  4dar«ie8t*^aite  him  W  sIgMtttio  itoldn 
^^eooiiBeifaDtod:;  which  when  the  €arditaajy|  badr-SBtoedi  In //begiiidb 
l^redop  into^  unseasmMible  words^  with  the  LieutedeDt^  wbi^k  mi:^9b 
Mdi  td*beareyand  so  he  left  Iiim  fretHng*  .XBua'bcake\iipiithsi«^teaK 
rfyt*fwii\ae/eM  the  next  yeKre  Wolaey/wiMi  oastionttqEilgrtDiff^idndL 
Mihia-ifew  ybann  Sr  WiUiafn  8keTO^Qft.t8em(!o\*eto>*dspiifgr,7liili0 
ibf<nigb4?vMi:htfn  the  Barle  pardondd^  aiJuirrfdAoBiliilL^hiictiottUfln'^ifi 
:j'^?Bal'^n8'^''ndabnce"  was  only  of  riioct  dufatiooh(  :'I)ie#ncipHtt'lof 
leomplaiiity  Qtid  new  reasons,  were  soon  lbitodt>ririw«tedIfiv.<»i\cemaiie 
idmmngfttlie  Eatl  from  the  strong  hold -of  :hif  tbtferefet  aildipavr^e«»tfi 
Yiativil^otetry':  amd  he  was  again  ''liommadadbdjhiy'/shdrJ^riktterfeAip 
tefpiit  tSo  England."  His  nrrivai  there  was  IbUorecd' Tl|yf4i:ie{)9riijbf>IUs 
«X6Ciicion*t  which  soon  reached  bis  family  in  lTidyind«!i;  His.saaiJmteQi 
^befitad' left  Lord  Jiastice  in  hia.plaoe^  lh«'gaUant.iwtiinipeinfnirjLerifl 
Thomas,  on  hearing  of  this  supposed  act  «f  trpacbei^iagnbolrM'/adMr, 
thvew  down 'the  sword  of  ofiiee,  andlbw  iDtO'OpctidrobelUQiUT'lliliobrcd 
bV^is^  five  imdea  the  Lords  Fiti^emld;  :  The'ansvfidctioi  .tvaalpocb 
qGetttd;  afeid  the  un&nrtnnate  Geraldhmi  bamgi^synr^^j^Nfirdd^  -^tivbt 
ibv  £hgl«*d6n  the  parok  of  the  Lord  Marsha)*  DnnKtv.whedE^  sboraly 
dfl^-thfeir'avriviil^  they  were  all  execniad  in  onetday^I  nCHeid^esibflaftdie 
-t^Uf  Bart'  hihiself  in  the  Tower^.  where  M  is.toidirtd  iMmidiefinffiiltF 
'Aoagbc  and  ^vnne,''  ands  the  tragie  story- of,fehe  «eiifeboeB  aUsenlecnnittof 
•llher-Gieiraldhies/t   '     c     -     ■  ,- ,.  ,/  tj  tnfl     *  .rlrtcTiui'! 

Tbia  asurder  of  tfar  Lady  Geraldine^s  liiklest.  fiUhai^ibnMivE)ria)Bl<'Hiat 
of  her  vnlbytnnate  and  fairly  «ado«ed  iotcxw  ^<  whcVf  (flsjb  hod^^*  rm- 
fleeted  splendnnr  even  on  the  name  pfHoward,*!  and  who  B-aaput  to  death 
by  Hem:y  VU^.  for  q^^artering  the  ara;is  pf  Edvrard.ithe.Coi^J^s^oi^  must 


■-^:.til — .,  ■■   ■  ■  M  V  '  ♦'    •'^'' 


^ 


'  ^  ■««  A  Mw  iii«ttexl«9  flicw'idioat  tM  his  oxecutlani«ra»aifeiaded/^')  * '  ,«j -tn 
t'  '*  Sotfn  iMefs"  ss]^  CaSipioDv  «K  waft^tke  bcmte  «f  the  4}ai4UiiieftlittiiyHttell  by 
•  Pfcfliameiit,  snd  all  of  tb«  iishivbiitUir.tinjnod  oiitiar.  £tnt<9  •^.'scNrieoteitiottiat. 
Bttt  TbcmMS  LcurceSr  l*te  Bhh9)>  atf.KildAre,itohfaoleBiMterto<«  yD«ager>'Wstlw> , 
Gerald  F1t«g«ra]d,-Cli«'£aA»tfaiit>adw;<Ut£tli»  tectfethrAile  ftiMir  witlrtl^^bltdi, 
am  Ittts  SCfrtlandt  >lh«ti  lotoiPmaWv  adO^  misdoiibabg  tha  •  Priaai;  iatoiltalf ; 
^i^befC  (XMItiA  'Mt,  hii'iieRiv  MaaaMia,  ^tavvM  iiia  tM  Iba  raipn*>of.Sd«liid 
tbe  Sitft,  irtlh  wbuai  Veca|ir«d  ii^hisbttivonr,  aBd'«)bta}iitd  of ina-Us  olds  ia- 
heritaacc  of  Mcinolhe."  •*" 


lkA4m  nwAfrttv^U  BaglSlikteomt  mitmaiy'v^^         Ikok  tS$ak 

9mam kiAJbir>fi>ice ^^rfaMrfir^t'ilr^tf'lfar  ^ni'dicv  iomamdmamk  .'Ul 
wbile^Hf nrjvithfaik'OoiitifaoeA  m  mtn  Aeilniogt'beand&l  vi^abirii  liyfilt^ 

«U^'  pceambiv  mii  «difd»t  ii/icoitioasf'  a^  ftdxiira^isgntiisbcvllsL  .agmoir 
iBMc}i\ittM&ifraiife4^ufaa:>ieMt'{t}iatjp«ir  ifyMkmH^tbB 

LcK  )ii  good  UoAf radMomiottol'n  «b(i,  b^  hfmdaxkeiim'pnktmilntibmar 

ssofliudhoflB  lit  »iHrT*Mbto)«Mls/^aod  nsnaifeBC^  idmiVt^f\mXkiwiiiTm»i 

odbfteipiiBp  I  Mlitl^;^  Wio  l«  dMiMidays  ^  illft'tfgfite  ofAheCnilwiofiGii^ 

jbnrtoiiddt  %lMiittijpnMfciiltiiii»'  jwntw,  ahid  ptfofit«^>  (HitHmi^ibenami^ 

l^sd/a&oi)  )|tiiAnwg«eii  oo>to  itats  ^the  nmie^  T^Qllipn^> Biidjdfiiiiyvr 

iiiWuhtKiiaaed-  b^'  the*'  mbsenee  ^  the  gteat  hindiibiderB  i  \v[ho4  /^>  alWr 

«biilB^VfAii|.<lW8bai  biid,  nobly  and  valiamljF'cidbDdeili  dbr^flafh« 

aigsinm^all'illia  Ung^a^diwiliieai  arid  also  kepi  the  Mgm^ix9uchirmfiqtiBi^ 

aa^^iP0iiit>iry2ei^>fe»ihe'ILihg<rfBiigknd  bad  du^  obenbeaoQiuf  [tbf  Aibol- 

ikBUnoej^Jtfadrdptlie«latc»  oSey^d,  and  liie  Tevemiea'aiiiTjr^gBlitiQfiWfK^ 

<diiely,^afe>Byefeed '/^ btit:that'ld&0rward8  ^they'and'theio  heimbhaelifad 

theiBttbliieaJMit '  dt tka^adid laiub  of: l«elaiid»  denjdrnihg  wJtloiiBk.'.'thi^'fwalvli 

lof  £n§laD^;)i&t  poadefiifg.lie  iregiu'dibg  tbe  presarTaiion'thertsof^the 

cinHno3/i<eaitiiIb, 'iMidi'gHrirMOii^  eppeitainiQg  te  tbovQifdll.iaMttii^fAad 

dditoiyv'an^ftha  Bd]^£  infaabttaitt*  dierein,  in  dsfaJtilidT  dbf^nco/Mfd 

ipigtio&;Ai^^hi^-'C(nkjMmtiofthc(M  of  the  hidi;  itrere  exiledfVberAby 

rtJidiking^^^iaid'dr^^eintoite  lost  aa  wett  their  said  dataiidQii  ink  ailtgoft- 

ftiodf//theare,adi  als6itbiehr>reveiiuea'aiMi  ^vofitea  9  sad  diaLr  $aid  enoKOMB 

tfa7viecli^Dgi!ar^v<^biinRig':the'iaid  iJNida,  domiaioBcl,  and!  pDiB^saioniy 

(iicWieMalsdiinto»/gtdacptide,^&e«  &i%  IT 

n^'Iiitlifer^'r^iiha'ftifreiflaipRdDd^  sbteiune,  as  touehing  Biresidenoein 

ifioglaad,  And 'bcftt^obnfiiibd  t6>the. great  Iriab  lords  ^.thepalo^;1(rb(f, 

Jtkoiigli  <^7fiii§]Mi'<dBia0»li  and  beariag  Non1laft•naIliea^;4Hld^ifl  tt)^ 

^i^uiite  ofiiabcodMRvd  'gbnbnalonb  run  thrcdigk  all  thoie  ahddef  mf  iiail^- 

.ildliBtiiii^IJwUikli  le^ltbsm  in  naanera,' habits^  andtaffeotiQii^  bUt  jiCtle 

idMnigulthiUd  ftt)di"tli&  abcriginal  Irishmam,  vhoptoudljii  t]rBl^id')lli» 

tongJB'jtO'.tlie  iLad]fi(Sco<la,i'the'dai]gbter  qv  gnAdTdang^iOT/^I^^Kirtg 

Pharaoh.  *     But  it  was  reserved  for  die^reign  of  the  VirgibQvdtii'feo 
idtivividi^gbraiheitiAlHli^bfilreland  lrian)c&kt]^     land«a  ahyiloss 

•r  riaii! fasid  da«aha>ri9gi6iMr'<ind  'unibaowii-  opdnbriea^  lor itOxaUwra-Ahaoa 

'<^)J«.T|^ Vai^tir^eirMikk'  a^lJeii  to* tfaekc ¥etrogrdcliti<^  dh\h^  tt^edfti^MH- 

^on  ar^.yery  auuiBuig*    RptaygRn  the  i<.  mere  ajqB.  uncivil  Irislb'*.  and  the  * <  English 

Lords  of  the  Pale/'  were  the  **  English  Lords  beginniDg  to  wax  trish'T*'  "  degene- 

ratiDg,*'  <<b^c6alijif'n«roainfa/'  aDd<iidki|(>by<h&ing'm  vtiQrvi^  ibc^&c. 

r    t. tO'SnUinui  (Arm,  oiie  mf  Hie >bra#Mtand  Qobloiftjebitfil  4>f  K«m^»,aa4  Lofd  of 

cpart^W'tlieipnditt  vf  *KdlteinBy»  kiiiirriting'taftlMi&paiiiih'inlfiislfw.  «ni«(WfWfi;^pf 

.  bii)s«jreriiig»«i  Ibii  fcsiodv  Hr^cs  him.^f  foitW  iffitMiJr  fQn^uiStlf  «isbi#-  to  feceire 

.llitti)iiit(nvttby  iuMii  cUldraiito)8afifc'tkdi»«fmiii  ithft-UaildtiofJiU  q^t  PHVciless 

caetaiwfi.  Slaking  cMice^be  pittbtticiaiyi  a^ids^  jriAhcntOifoMM^erniy  aJ}CMi»(  iahc- 

jriiaacr,.  frwfulsy  liaiai«iecB.raad  good^  ,tiu»<afi^  wft|t:tnttitvMi  thdinr  .grf^lefs  p^- 

doaitfc^  ps6M»e/'^iteca/(t  /fiAoiMt.  /Ud;*  iraqiralisfiiMahiir  ift4bf  .^jMteaDth  ^(Mi- 

turyn  :    .    .  ,  '  ... 
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H^  her  own  formal  and  fantastic  coiirtyby  a  show  of  femiiikie  wfia^aaikf  ^ 
whiflli,  though  in  drrcct  contradiction  to  her  whole  policy  and  conduct. 
Wan  well  caleulated  to  win  the  unwary,  and  to  soothe  the  onfortuoare.  ^ 

The  Queen,  m  her  quality  both  of  woman  and  soTereign,  was  fond  oT 
Mkitig  speeches ;  and  As  probably  tatshd^  it  prettier  to  lie  patbedc 
Aali  jost,  as  she  certainly  fbond  it  easier  to  chide  than  to  call  in  die 
]l^k  ofMoodhoirnds  she  had  let  loose  upon  the  devoted  country  offaer 
Mttf^ttA  ^Wfty.  While  the  Fitzwilliams,  the  Btnghams,  the  Dmrys, 
the  Bagnals,  and  others  of  her  Irish  ministers,  were  carrying  de^^truc* 
don  tbrough  the  land  by  *•  fire,  sword,  and  pestilence  f,*  die  feir  and 
loyal*  rhetorician  was  ex^aiming  in  her  closet  against  their  conduct,  by 
Aaks%4TjOh»i0iis  to  parallel  facts,  whidi  shewed  at  once  her  learning 
a^^^htr  'Vym^nihj.  f'l  fear,"  she  said,  apostrophizinff  'her'mEnBter$ 
ih  Tifeh^d^  ''!^li?^  the  same  reproach  will  be  made  to  me^  Was-fbrteerfr 
M3e  by*'brto/fb  Tiberius.  It  H  you  who  are  to  blafcne  for  ^icse 
flifti^  tHifrliavfe' committed  your  flocks  not  to  ^liejpherdfs  ^  huff  -  to 
#AvA;"»  'The  Iri^b,  •*  wHo  love  learning  to  a  feult,"  sayis  Spemer, 
aAd'Wimleil  too;  God  forgive  them,  were  bewitched  by  simtfar  dcdai^ 
dohrofptty  "breathed  in  the  language  of  the  learned  from  the  Kps  of 
dU^^O^ll  ^nd  the  feir.  The  O'Rourkes,  the  ©"Neils,  the  O'Connors, 
fetgot  the  w3e«  and  the  treachery  of  which  their  fathers  Lad  been  the 
^etpei  K^  the  victims ;  and  each  in  his  turn  expiated  his  credulity  in  its 
fhtal  results,  l 

The  English  were  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  the  Geraldines.  tfie 
fenders,  the  De  Courceys,  De  Burgos,  and  other  grpat  Anglo-Trisb 
lords  of  the  pale  who,  though  by  "gossipry  and  alliance**  they  occasionally 
itH  into  Irii^  habits,  and  sported  a  glib  or  a  mantle  at  home,  were  stift 
tfUte  to  resume  the  English  costume  when  at  the  English  court.  But 
the  true  aboriginal  Irish  gentlemen,  the  brave  O's  and  Macs,  who, 
driven  to  their  woods  and  morasses  with  no  other  weapon  of  defence 
than  their  skein,  their  hatchet,  or  their  pike,  had  for  centuries  resisted 
the  Well-armed  force  <^  England, — they  were  creatures  of  almost  fid^u- 
loos  interest  and  existence ;  and  the  '*  anthropophagi  and  men  whose 
beads  do  grow  beneath  thctr  shoulders,*  were  not  more  monstrous  to 
English  apprehensions  than  the  ''  flying  Irish,**  whose  wings  were  sup- 

*  filitabetb  frcqnraily  discovered  that  her  Depaties  were  zmpn^  «&e  Joke  too 
fir.  On  the  oceasitn  of  the  wanton  musacre  of  Smerwick,  <*  The  qaeen  f  inj^s  |h« 
Bishop  of  Cfaicheater)  was  not  pleased  at  the  manner  of  this  executioaj  and  ««• 
hardly  q/ier  drawn  to  admit  any  ezcniie  of  the  slaaghter committed.'*  The  '*  mnnucr** 
was  concmt  enovgh,—- '*  ft  was  conriuded  that  only  the  leaders  shotild  be  Mred, 
Xths  Isaders  were  Spanish  officers,)  the  rest  slain,  and  all  the  Trish  kaqgtd  «p :  which 
was  pTCMotly  put  into  execution,  to  the  great  disliking  of  tha  Oaeea  ;  who  d«t««l«d 
the  uaoghter  of  such  as  yielded  themselves." — Baker's  Chronicle* 

f  ''The  queen  was  assured,*'  says  Leland,  speaking  of  tW  inhuman  rigour  of 
Lord  DepQ^  Gray,  **  that  he  tyrannized  with  sach  barbarfCy,  thatlitHfe  was  left  m 
Ireland  for  her  M^^eaCy  to  reign  ar^  but  ashes  and  dead  carcasef .'V»*-£Kft.  ^fif^iami^ 
▼.  ii,  p.  227^— Here  are  reasons  for  absenteesblp  quite  as  oogeat  as  any  which  can 
be  adraoced  in  the  present  day. 

J  The  crednTity  of  the  Irish  has  ercr  been  their  mm.  Some  Engli>h  officers 
faavfog*  aasured  eertain  Irish  chiefs  that,  npon  burrendering  themselves  to  the  -ptfrt^' 
ment,  they  would  obtain  their  pardon  }  those  chiefs  (says  LeUnd)  **  oinl>rMed  the 
counsel,  submitted,  and  consented  to  attend  the  Lord  Deputy  St.  Lcger  to  Ireland. 
Bat  here  the  only  farour  granted  tbcm  was,  that  they  were  not  brought  to  imme- 
diate execution.  They  were  committed  to  prison,  their  lands  declarad  forfeit,  and 
'  granted  to  those  on  whoso  counsel  they  had  surrendered." — Hist,  of  Ireland,  v,  ii. 
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posed  to  grow  beneath,  tbeir  heads.  To  the  higher , cartes,  haweverr 
they  were  Known  hy  the  repuitation  of  thet.if.  prqwes^  afkd  their*  cg^fitvi 
ne^^,^  .^nd  were  noted  by  soipe  of  ^  ppets  of  xhe  4«^f  .alike  fpr  tlmuE 
]|:v>ii;xcible  spirits  and    their  lofty  staUire.*  ..Thi^..irQ|n9A%/ fQieil^st 

thrpwn.rowid  a  n-^Qe  at  opce  «o  braTe.iu>4jSQ.wnf<fjrtun^fl„.;iPjjwil4.fl»A 
yet  1^  gallant  in  t;beir  bearijig,  might  not  Have,  been  withciutita  i^G\^i^ 
ipflu^nciQg  the  policy  of  the  coquettish  queen*,  anddji{a\YM)C.ta,jb!et</CQH?li 
those  (as  yet  unseen)  Thanists,  the  known  ajdjof^r^9i  9(  hexi,^^  fM94.fWr> 
teihnera  of  ber  power.  .  ,.,,   „i. 

The  restlessness  of  suffering, .  the  enterprise  of  romantic  valouri  ,ihp 
partiality  of  the  House  of  Tudor  to  the  0*Neik,  and  other  induqeniaotA 
which  Elizabeth  herself  held  out,  determined  the  famous  Shane  O'Npil 
(by  the  prescriptive  right  of  ages  Thanist  of  his  powerful  sept,  4uad  by 
the  patent  of  llenry  VIII.  to  his  &ther.  Earl  of  Tyf'^Qe).  ^  yisif, 
ttie  court  of  England  Jn  the  most  periloiis  momei^t  of  his  lifc^  ,T)Wk 
sudden  appearance  of  the  representative  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Ulst^i 
in  the  antechambers  of  Whitehall  e^ccited  a  sensation  inwhidi.ib^ 
*'  .iion-ported  queen"  is  said  to  have  deeply  and  obviously  pj^rti^ipfttfi^ 
He  burst  upon  the  guarded  presence  of  her,  whose  acta  agaio^t  bi'a  j^^^ 
ligion  and  his  rights  "resembled  the  bloody  mandates  of.^t  T^)u^ 
divan  rather  than  the  mild  ordinance  of  a  Christian  queeoiy*'  i4'a)|)  jti^ 
fearless  hardihood  of  one  who  "  bore  a  charmed  life^"  firesh  fpoqa  tJ^ 
lines  of  revolt,  with  the  excitement  of  the  fierce  contest  betweep  i^^ 
oppressor  and  the  oppressed  fluttering  at  his  bold  heart  and ,  ^vfifejfig 
bis  manly  brow,  and  robed  in  a  costume  new  to  the  ribboned  fP^A^I 
tagged  chivalry  of  the  British  court.  He  is  described  ^  en^^ip^.ttM^ 
presence-chamber  at  the  head  of  a  rud^  but  in^)osing,  trf|in>  C9mpftse4 
of  his  guard  of  honour^  the  Irish  gallowglasses,  who«  armed  with  hat^i^^ 
axes,  tlieir  heads  bare,  their  long  hair  flowing  in  locks  9n,|heif,jt^;roa4j 
shouldersi  t^eir  yellow  surplices  with  open  sleeves  trailing  tfff  ^  tf^ftb, 
and  surmounted  by  a  mibtary  harness — formed  a  strange  cof^txffi^n^^ 
the  groupings  and  Ummure  of  the  courtiers  through  whom  they  pass^; 
and  who  in  their  own  frippery  eupkueUm  of  ^^sb  and  .manj^iT'  P^WM 
have  looked  upon  these  singular  absentees  as  though  they.vKere  (heiv^s^ 
fives  of  some  distant  clime.  Even  the  less  refined  **  Londoners,^.  ,^ys| 
Spenser,  "  marvelled  at  this  strange  sight." 

O'Neil  had  come  to  plead  his  own  cause  at  the  foot  of  the'tfaronV;. 
"  The  Queen,"  says  one  of  the  court  historians^  **  received  him  wit!h  alt 
afl^ctation  of  tenderness ;  and  after  he  had  resided  some  time.at.cp^jiii, 
the  flattery  of  his  address,  which  appeared  artless  and  ^nstudA^/iuid' 
the  spectouaneas  of  his  allesations,  so  wrought  upon  j^r^'that^^^ai  VM) 
departure;  she  dfenrissed  him  with  (hVour  and  ptesents.*^    TK^'JaMi^* 
senteeisra  ofO'NTeil,  though  favourable  to  ^hi^  prtde,  and  flattei^'^io 
his  vanity  while  abroad,  was  injurioua  to  hisiiMterests  at  home*  lliifl^ 
base-bom  brother,  Mattiiew,  availing  himself  of  bisabdensd,  had  usiirpM* 
his  rights,  and  assumed  the  chieftainship  of  his  sept.     The  question ' 
was  debated  (as  if  it  were  debateable)  by  the  Irish  governim^t^  who,'  in 
defiance  of  all  law,  "  ruled  the  point  in  favour  of  the  bastarU ;  prae*' 


>«■>*— ^^A* 


*  <<  Then  came  the  Irishmen  of  valiant  hearts, 
And  active  limbs,  and  personages  tall.*' 

Sir  J.  Hanittgton* s  Translation  of  Orlando  P>4fiosfi. 


iiA9i(ni^>DameUif^D^idj?{jbHtihui  ^ 

t))e^>la(at)AnertiniDiKai*vtheiie«  QBsit£eRvdKicadiaat  fBominf  Wlfae 
tfatDtici,  »iBlalBiioTilct£tUeiebitoi4U'yiiiiodc-a[qradeM«DiqHa  |fa»od'ittw 
4epe»dkdiIbTih»uaEia)^aiifiibea:fo»brf.ii'bo  wai  «ddtl]b«ndtpedd*My 

was  proclainiMiibsi.faiwirali«Uii*^>^d-die  wwpb^ttfacB^wag.  at  ■tLtliiwi 

aBa^ij/*jhoTdp(^ffi»ig3hParitelW''''ta'ai«»»iifih«ttel;i^fc^t«Miuyj.iw» 

tfir^Sotp'if^oad^^ftad}  ^uShaitala.HroiKinuMdiaqlfiiqwnn^.ato 
QMamdiad  nvoBlgdldevit^iBifamilretaiia  jbri  KsekedeiMiaiwfitbc'iAntf 

ibQit.A!dtKii«ljr  bptite:  ma^irwk'waq  rf)ndf>bUlen  .4hrnDwUcb4id: 
fttiraiAeiledilifidrJnDibB  df  tbrSbMndtl'tilTdisfipniMnBaaboifa^afi 
lfahlHlaMWuiiiMea^i>fao<e  nJftietirifellingVaaraiaai^he'grefliiHtpnofc 
nW»^J«diTHtiJy9f^6nal:»Mirty.  wlnwe-lriflmtky  qfiim^Mtte^iw^rae 
i»cMcai,bii|KtfeEdfy^,  uut^nfacneTreBrhiesd  lif  suSatiti|f  jQaaafat-fte«r«Bf 
doBgeBliaTeJieft  nan  Iitm  begat)  to  find obW  iMp^iMFUukjCBoAlbji 
itatttUtmarifCBflpTiaging  up  in  tbe^prinraH'nttti-ofidiAiaBdaf'iraphfBliI 
cwAibtBditfasnito  Aa  Bridab  CDurt.  ttiid- placed  tfaBm.iai;^afK>fRd.coiitJ 
tMt  iT&b.a.^«nah  and  a  oogen-i— wtih  one  wbov;  }BitikairWn>M*taga  ^^ 
legates milIiUKad;tecei-(red  diem  "  with>teBdBniaw,.'rind'diiiifaMdd^p 
vhU-AnUutt"  ^fbe  bmbtea  give*  by  a  Tayal-lMUd.'iwi^.di^ifaysd  -ab 
Hiabt'idiCiaadevweTepledgss'to  die'folloirtr^.crf.O'.bIea;dnt«beiKa«)Dfi 
^iQu«n'«rB9'6f  Mother  po&y  n'om 'the  ea^ni^lilQf-UnAinidBnu  tAI 
a^dawL'tber«fimgatop  iiv  ike  fond  D&dsKght^aoaovdnfiblt  cMtM» 
cl»TedIl]y'd>r.RadR3ed  as  an  inviiBiibn,  bvoagiuiiihe'iOtRaiiiibexhiafiati 
pakaibt.STe&tjf  pronplly  and  iaaomiditiiMel^  .to.dit  ^^i^fheifaif 
■oirera^  liWhadinued  it.  ::  ■  -n  lii.'t  i-iJ  iioij'o-.rrib 

loTfaisfpdfauitlbjthmait,  as  renowned  foK  hk^Mraana)  UetH*3i  aa  far^lq 
turbulence,  had  long  been  a  fa«oiiRtt-tbBil)e<iof<«a«p)aiiiab3tfaBcAUP 
patches  of  the  Irish  deputies.  Even  bis  persoaal  influence,  aod  the 
^ieiid,id_^fili9v™e(«8  out  of  whicb  it  PfQS?f  ,>vfa^  ,hfPlM^  Wr4^'P'»« 

Eicii)i,'#gaiM»tirirai     These  alsa  iodiued.  ferl«pta.we  UWVO'HIiudfftt 
itfN^^iiand  the  handaonie  abMinee  wa»TM»nedrariaKC)r4MhinA<«i 


..„..'".wf]tartaerriirss,' thougfi  nek,  Mail'Ifli^'fiWn  ■■'('ffl«fffi*9J;'.'WftV 
ft;4^rif.'!-;'fyW|e"hisl9rVhaabrWfly>Iu<)wnottlie:^c^^^ 

•'■*'kpaift^,V.'69:  ■'■■"'     "       ■  ■   -   ■'-■  ■-  ■■■■■'  <■!■■   '■  "-■:  '■"■^'•''  -"f:  ■■'-•^i,r^'-\ 
+  Slit  ne  voui  mawrepiu  at.oi9«iu,  jr.voui  W"'.  ■  ■■  'it;,,  r  i  iDi,-!,'" 

*ey*i^;»I'WBybHid'«iAiinbrai"  »iifW"&nW  imr^MM,-.  ,[,.ir  mm,  rosir;iin,.,i  by 
(M-  ■nMAirs.afbfff-'oicnyimes,  toay  ivkfl  tlWirtifttrex  nf  ihc  ..iroiini stance  ofthctr  cp^' 
MmA'  CentdrAntJn;  'ta't«ttroHchUi!  *Atet  Ifbti  ihn'  rtriill^  n  r^il  4fl<in?paUbr(!~tb' 
the  EnglUh  goTcramanl,  with  ™uii»K  up  aUioic.  TIil  fuct,  bo"i'Vcr,  ti  "  gtT-' 
««ht&'aM'fe«(c'f7''"&r"lt  i*wTucfi''«?«fiireB  lti;.t  jmvi'd  ibe  first  srtds  of  mm 

Ift^nt  vii^liiflqln*  fj/fbiJlfiiiiX]  jf^ire, '  thdt  itlltl^irtitnsl  tbc  IhitIck  dispoaithit  iU 
th«  piXMatif,  Wb^'b'  illkUt-  Ui'  aca*^,'Bn'  'the  ^iigumslon  of  atl  conitltatioiul 
rlghU,  nnd  which  ii  nMtnaiitft^'mVe^  olA  t'Eie  l^nt^olic  rrliglun.  Ki'tlil^s,  u 
Jong  ai  the  srsieni  ii  coolinued,  which  witbholdi  cnMncipstioD,  and  girci  orer  At 
land  to  the  ^rannjr  and  plunder  rf-chard^iiiffl  y^il  their  infaerenti,  the  *'  ripplaf 
up  old  lorei '  it  both  useful  and  Jnitifiablf . 


w<iroB)M«oi7ia«ho^inafiyMabiinfljvBb'jtlffher4>ofcD>rfflnnCteilobaii< 
anttitbovgi^  lhpujDUastnq>he«tf!^'lhe^,taib(  iifbteUjaiilli'QinJDlatca  jantW 

thb'>«uBrelVawAfoMi<"^<.WraoiRiteatvi'saMi'seiitat^fed  -it  r-Nilli  d^eiel>ir> 

fiUcabedlB  ^.1»td^lA;ti«nfted^i»talJmdM,IinakiiijpIad^al/'thb4M|«i 

byrdd9i]n>«iatMK^-'taieHd  him  Satb  n  Ikind  af le^bev  ifc  to^edotn  bedu>»U0 
ofaadkrhimoi i  TtgjinyiutmwOlKtni Aa^  ri upfeU  b]i^ttia!(hieeri'3laria;lpi|»«j 
liiyedid can{d^.  ir  aAn!hi>iaep««ut%j  )ie>.BJi9eniUaA.'Hi*'i™ibakln>di 
iMigldioiitsBmlhtiiptfaMbattofitMncanWBild  «MtartlaiBollthehadfchatf 
tliffra||UiiA9iir9rfiitliB:>tiamv.*-  ifEhift  iBiriie-.&atfcgaDMiiiiowtji'dBlj 
acabid*7rUMfaai>t^:/0»0:R«wriw'smiTinl'BtrW4ii^Ua))yilw^Mbni 
T^nTsaAy.ittuMoehrBJfaiihj^  tThe>eI(fgflnt-^aTn«tipof3HBfn^afi,«aAilMD 
n^f^mpnii  aivtiek  ibck-  ^Ujiatf  ,snd  ahe'anrfett^i^ellefimiicditojtaaip 
hIiivi«ithi'horiilib>ost!&TaumBiL  i  A  HUmpaious.BpMtqeMri»Bnitbti«l; 
bhd-aiiitliR-pciJaDe,  randtdtniitt;  dfiilonMBtks  were  anAemd  talBttaidtjUw;) 
Gbfe  BJBhv^UTalsiCBppedvt  fail  door,  and  v(>r  feadHyiiaiiHiitt^dr'IMtl 
iAei«6i«difaefbriilhQ-«i>iiiingj  broke.  The  Udy  cnndiniM  Qior  ^«j«nsl 
tka  b*rek^ilni^[ti«s,iBlBli^s/Tatiiiiig  atotat  the  auoe  bOilr.  "QlSxAyUv 
Jtanont^jdasiBlf  EdBBd^  Bndika  dflsn  tltged  her,  bf]t'in'v^)iAvtd)()iMls^ 
bbr  nMgjii'AtilAjpliiheiiltmwbrBd, 'by-  tb«  Hgbt  e^  tho-jiBDott^ii^Hn^ 
worn  ■f(}M«(fitq|ecB^:nbiEk  keobmEVedwitli'  ititiia  ctuKi,TMi'UMr.hc^at 
thxitili'iwiaJillBftVki-^diBiDBaiiy.     Next  tkyiespTibgtbeiiilcbmkliiiBlf) 

discovered  his  fair  visitor.  The  followiag  jughtr,«nl«aiasriit  ntpsiBMu 
pUy«l  UfflMiaU  Uni'fiiBchHiIdlel  ainnoMtj.V  'Thei.puUIoiratbQBiiblil'of 
O^HoarkeriBfaDWqnmikiiBtaBlCalTfvovdi  t    '  '  "         '  ^>-"<i  .-^'Jinlint'iuj 

i)dl_iilifi   .-i'lfi'irilliir   li>iiii-.--,i[   -■:■■!    II  ■    ,f .  ■     ,    ■■   :■     if   Till  'I. I   ;.iil-)li!q 

UnJttifeUMWWuA  'SH>*it|M^']iM(cWr'.<MH'tiila<.-    Men,'  akya  4r<»iAlPiM</'#h^'<AU 

Wfiwrfrj»PflffHlFto,Wfl  "^WT""?;??!  *ff^/)!  \P5i«"  *rf.W»WiP*t>"«*erf« 

But  Miles  Maogtath.thft converted  »rchb«ibbj)  of  Cnslml,  wsb  sent  toiirevmil  qr  him, 
tfi'tteMfe,  ^W?».?'  ■'ti^a"BTkHi'e  finUl*.'^  "i  tit  db  f  611-  rtmefflSf  the  -ffgS!^ 
from^  tp)H«h-feu  -baT»  f>ll«a  i  ratwre  \a  taa  aiwi«it  dmrab,  i>ad  learn-from  my 

forlilud.'  liic  k-         '    ■>  .lioiitillin.,   t.."  ■!,!  iiu-,  unci  whicli  ynii  riLi^ilii  w  lini.-ljwn 

If  ib.Te   JH  a  iiijili.iv  t.f  Initli  in   Uii^.  ivilcl  slury  of  L^'itrim,  mul  Haiiiki.  dU  not 

fjilc,  jiresi'i-vi'd  tUt  iniuu  UoiiotirHbli'  scuri'cy  ;   ami  iKl'  jiurity  of  tiit  Virgin  Quean 

,  t  Thiiruiiiiof  rvRnurhc'^Ciislk-  at'Ji  ciist.  Tliey  arc  Miljlliuely  sitmHttl  oil* 
riick  l;i  il  li.iiif"  -uii)  friiwii-  ui'.T  a  raipiil  mer,  ntifir  Miindr  H.imilWii,  in  [lie  couMv 
uf  L.'i.rii,,,  ,V  iVi.  li-,','^  ,u-c  si-dlt.ml  ii.mu-ilLiitoly  :il„>ia  IL.-  f.i.U^.  »Dd  arMV»i|! 
«f,:  li,'i.ll.v  m'.iiMtiiiii.  I'l^in^-  to  tlit-  d.in.i:^,  '■  irRlurkes  m,l,l<:  .I'iniM"  t-wi  b.-^ 
^e«,UTOl  ii-,rn.,rt;,l  iiy  Uii;  Uniislr,ti_(in  of  Uwi  Snift.  T /!^ 

-.ilj  v/it;  H.<  -.;  iutJ  .niM:qi. nt.ia-i  t.b\oi\i)\-iT  lidiUi  ,l.M'niino-i  ii  iHM^-v^ -.rii  n;  vn-: 
jni.iq.1  ■•   i-'J   .Wm.i.ln.  — -"  Itftfl  fl   lllllni  til  1r  y '■—'■■  I'Hb  ynai^ivt  .-li  ot  b.ii.i 
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TH^'^CONQfflRO^J    SLEEP. 
•nod  ..fo  '  ■'-  /  -.rJ.,.    '  -.fO     •.*•!  l<f.r»i  ^v^(  s  // 
^iOtUfrmiM  lhy>^qf|fin  M'AiioTao:>  i'ri> 
Ye9^aK»ift.af%(illtfier«i|^Qdl^rjiiM)MJIfinfr  bnA 
With  tfm^JaftwMMhqnMtrMpKvMiMVWitttA 
Thou  chief  of imto  lifllltaMNifN»|«citobatoiitf|ciM)rld  ! 

—Oh  I  stron^9)ii%MrrfiDffiil0«i4O«yi|iMt«MllkU 

And  now  nMffteliMre  kofjvsUitwd  .vigib-lt^jdi^ei;.iii 
Now  aHghcibe  feeiviikst^bjiimibdrtttirdligb  thee» 
Alike  voceoscloiis^d'  liefciptelim  Uiovb^u    '  cri  lO 
Tread  lighU¥k  mechcr9.V^N<iw  lhe;fieUfi9,'i^«^ 
Break  not  ine  re9t^Na»6reH  t»t|iry<mp4  t^tt'^i  A 

Pcrchaiicfe  toafc  lorrfy  dream  "  "'  •'"<'  ^'f^A 
Back  frctti  the  stormjflght  thy  soul  lif bttrtlng ''^  '' 
To  the  gri^n  phees  of  thy  boybh  dM*fe     '  •  ''^ 
And  all  the  windiags  of  tny  nacire  stitaM^        J  S 
---Whji^yahi:^  weie  joy  ^--^^pon-thfi  %QiMii|pU^ 
Dream;  ofajf  thoa  Cooqaefpr  I— be  a  gfaHd-  agMP*  •  / 

But  thon  wiH  wake  at  morn,  '    ^    * 

With  thy  strong  passions  to  the  conflt<^t  leat>iii& 
And  thy  dark  troubled  thoughts  all  earth  o'erswec]>ing, 
— So  wilt  thou  rise,  oh !  thou  of  woman  bdrn  !     ^ 
"'And  put  thy  terrors  on — till  none  may  dare       '*    ' 
Look  upon  thee^-*the  tired  one,  alttmboriQgthtm! 

Why,  so  the  peasant  sleeps  ' 

Beneath  nis  vine  \ — And  man  must  kneel  before  Thee, 
And  for  his  birthright  vainly  stilf  implore  ihco— ^ 
Shalt  thou  be  sta/d  because  thy  brother 'weeps  I 
Wake !  and  foiget  that,  midst  a  dreqniing  worhf , 
Thon  bast  lain  thus,  with  all  thy  banners  fhrPd  J ' ' 

Foreet  that  thou,  e'en  thou. 
Hast  feebly  shivered  when  the  wind  passed  (^tt  thee, 
And  sunk  to  rest  upon  the  earth  which  bore  thee, . 
And  felt  the  night-dew  chill  thy  fever*d  brow  I       ' 
Wake  with  the  trumpet,  with  the  spear  press  on  !^ 
— Yet  shall  the  dust  take  home  its  mortal  son. 

'    ,    F,  H, 


THE    WISH, 

Oh  !  dews  of  morning,  mild  salubrioiis  «f» 
Woods,  crassy  banks  atnd  rivera  wiodtag  noar^      « 
Hills  clotned  with  veniare»  and  theco^  leteeait 
Ofgcateful  yaUejPfLfluiy  rrafitioiis  JRate'.    .   .       *» 
Thoseipys.of  my  paaernal laiid  mhom. 
United  Qiioe again,  to  p«t  no  mmtci  .     .  -r 

UnspoUM  by  art»  by  terror  undaaonyVI, 
Rel^^r  forgotten  in  life's  silent  slU(k_.  / 

So  long  beloved—securely  let  me  see  '    . 

Tranquil  old  age  advance,  from  tum'ufts  fri;el. 
Calm  my  declining  years,  and  calm  their  close. 
May  I  submissive  yield  to  soft  repose. 
Ana  sleep  beneath  the  turf  or  silent  stone. 
My  ashes  undistinguish'd  and  unknown. 

J.  M*C. 
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A   TRIP   T#   UBLB. 

Wb  lore  rotst  beef.  Old  fio^od,  and  oor  home. 
Oar  comforu,  and  oorf^oriotti  oMwtitutkm ; 

And  ytH»  tbdicbow^  w^  love  in  FniDce  to  rotm, 
Aad  toil  appeaft ft  pfoUem  p«i  tohttionj 

For  let  me  itk  iC  my  good  can  oooie 
Piom  those  Prtaeh  fcttowt,  fond  of  fC¥olutiof>f 

Unlets  for  fun  yott  huve  a  mind  to  g0 

To  drink  chamyaigpOy  ba^^vea,  or  lomethnig  so : 

Or,  if  you  bare  a  duel  on  your  hands-— 
0»  oanTI  eoiv*«nieiit]j  disehaige  a  debm-*  ^ 

Or  have  more- wives  than  one  by  holy  bann^^     ' 
Or  by  mittake  a  signature  have  set^r-^  -         •     V 

A  belter  reison  Mbody  deaaands ; 
And  then  in  GalaU  jon  a  iodgjui^  gel^ 

Whea|^3PQi9riBay  shun  unfjleasani  notorieiyr^  ~ 

And  live  incite  a  decentish  society.  ,/    .  ■ 

Tlien  theie  are  minor  reasoDs^  which  befk  / 

The  aoft«r'att>  and  whieh  their  hasbdndseall- 

A  wftsu  of'ttbneyi  thongfa  they '^  every-fait 
As  good  as  what  to  most  of  us  befalL 

Some  want  new  caps  or  bonnets — nay«  can  it 
Matter  if  they  have  any  want  at  all  ? 

For  if  a  jaunt,  dear  creatures^  can  amuse  thera« 

Where  la  the  barbarous  man  that  would  refuse  them  ? 

So  tooor  atenr,  lest  it  shovld  piove  tiresome  :«^ 

Stella  baa  got  a  brauoUew  house  on  lease. 
And  aaid  she'd  go  to  Calais^  Just  to  buy  her  some 

I^per  to  bang  it,  with  a  tale  of  Greece, 
Or  Turkqri  or  Cook's  voyages.    A  higher  sum 

It  costs  ooL  (they  're  in  slips,  five  francs  apiece,) 
And  if  it  did,  £uobvio8,  her  loved  lord. 

Could  well  to  pay  the  difference  afford. 

AU  that  we  saw  and  did  upon  our  route. 
If  you  *11  but  listen,  I  '11  relate  in  rhyme  ^ 

For  prose  wants  wit,  which  verse  can  do  without. 
It  quite  suffices  thai  the  verses  chime. 

And  that  you  lengthen  every  stanza  out 
With  mtanium  tttf,  in  syllables  and  time : 

Falsehood  or  truth,  it  does  not  signifyi 

Invention  is  the  soul  of  poetry. 

Omr  party  was  not  uumerous ;  we  were  four, — 

EvgeniM,  Stella,  I,  and  dear  Kdele, 
A  do^  whose  usdul  qualities  are  more 

Tliaa  in  a  sin^  stanaa  I  can  lell } 
For  Fid.  was  iaiiiifiil  lo  the  very  core, 

S^ffscKKis,  watchfii],  keen  in  sight  and  sflnell  i 
For  all  which  vimies  he  was  quite  adored. 
And  shaved  his  master's  ease  in  bed  and  board. 

You  11  ask—**  How  could  we  quit  so  fine  a  place 
As  D — d — 's,  verdant  with  umbru^eons  trees. 

Where  men  and  beasts  are  all  in  such  good  case. 
And  every  day  brings  comfort,  joy,  and  ease.*' 

Alas!  mankind  is  such  a  fickle  race 
That  nothing  for  a  constancy  can  please : 

So,  in  a  coach-and-four,  we  posted  over 

The  Surrey  hills,  through  Kent,  and  dowif  to  Dover. 
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We  hired  «  boat  to  oro^sihe  kerrii^  P^^ 
Which  mtersects  Ore^tt  Bi;itain  aud  fair  Franc^ 

I  mean  the  Straits  of  Dover — ^Slough  Despond 
To  me,  who  may  hie  very  sick  perchance. 

And  so  I  cannot  say  I  'm  over  fond 
Of  seeing  oCean  foam  or  Tritons  dance. 

Some  folks  there  are  who  think  it  does  them  good 

To  vomit  up  their  undigested  food. 

Beneath  the  favouring  breeze  the  canvaas  swelW^  . 

Our  stomachs  heave,  and  every  cheek  erows  pale. 
On  deck  'tis  cold,  below  bilge-water  smells  j 

No  place  is  comfortable  when  we  all. 
fiesides,  what  antidote  this  feeling  quells 

To  those  who  seldom  on  salt-water  sail  ? 
Brandy,  and  wine,  and  lemon-juice,  some  try. 
And  some  warm  water  only — this  do  I. 

We  all  had  passports ;  nor  must  we  deride 
A  thing,  because  to  no  plain  good  it  tends 

Save  an  expense  and  hindrance.    'Tis  my  pride. 
Whene'er  I  go  abroad,  to  tell  my  friends^ 

And  he  who  would  his  destination  hide 
Takes  a  false  name,  and  there  the  matter  ends. 

What's,  then,  a  passport — for  1  never  knew, 

As  I  'm  a  Christian  born  ;— pray,  sir,  did  you? 

Hail,  Calais !  ours  thou  should'st  have  been  by  right, 

As  ours  thou  wast,  when  wiser  rulers  reign^i  ^ 
Ebc,  fpr.  what  reason  did  our  armies  6^ht» 

Or  why  with  British  blood  was  Belgium  stainM  ? 
With  such  a  key  to  Paris,  still  we  mignt 
,    A  thousand  score  of  French  have  coolly  brain'd^ 
When  of  the  Bourbons  they,  sad  traitors,  tired. 
And  wanted  any  king  than  the  Desired, 

I 

Hotel  Dessin  received  us  :  'tis  the  best 
In  Europe,  says  the  guide-book  (sold  by  Leigh)  ; 

And,  as  I  nave  not  visited  the  rest. 
And  am  not  rich  enough  to  go  and  see. 

Why  I  believe  it :— and,  it  is  confest 
No  rooms  can  finer  or  more  spacious  be ; 

And  then  a  garden,  theatre,  and  bath. 

Combined  as  here,  what  other  hotel  bath  ?• 

Two  roads  branch  off  from  Calais  gate  :•— one  carries 
The  traveller  down  to  Brussels  and  to  Spa ; 

The  other  leads  to  Boulogne  and  to  Paris  : 
^We  took  the  Eastern,  towards  the  Pays  Bas. 

For  all  depends  how-long  a  person  tanies. 
And  we  had  but  a  single  fortnight's  law ; 

So,  as  our  stay  was  for  a  little  while, 

Eugenius  thought  he  'd  only  go  to  Lisle. 

We  posted  to  St.  Omer's  the  first  night ; 
Nor  did  I  think  the  bed  ox  supper  i}ad, 
1  'm  sure  the  hostess  acted  very  rieht 
To  give  the  best  of  every  thing  she  had. 
i,  r,  . .  .  -.F^r  'twas  Eugenius's  supreme  delight 
»,.    .  '        To  niake  (be  mistress,  maids,  andwaiters^Iad'; 
Who,  in  return,  good  souls,  were  uotning  slack 
To  shew  how  much  they  hoped  to  see  bini  back. 
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Where  Castel'i  heights  o'edook  the  fertUe  phdn^ 

Baring  a  hundred  steeples  to  the  view— 
(A  sight  I  fear  I  ne'er  shall  see  agaSn  $ 

At  ieait  *tis  tea. to  one  I  never  do<— ) 
Vandamme  has  got  a  very  small  domain,. 

Where  he  the  bitter  cud  of  sharaie  may  diew. 
For  having  served  his  master  very  ill. 
Who,  but  for  him,  might  be  an  emperor  stilt.** 

And  yet,  perhaps,  he  revels  on  at  ease* 

Unconscious  of  the  mischief  he  has  done. 
Plants  cabbages  and  prunes  his  apple*trees. 

And  cries,  "  Poor  Bonaparte's  race  was  run ! 
How  could  we  keep  off  such  a  swarm  of  bees  ? 

The  Caar  and  Austria  must  at  last  have  won. 
At  all  events,  whatever  is,  is  best, 
And  so  poor  Bonaparte 's  gone  to  rest.'* 

From  Cassel  to  Balleul  is  two  posts  more ;   . 

And  at  Balleul  I  've  something  to  relate  : 
We  saw  a  red-faced  Englishman,  who  wore 

A  dark-blue  coat,  a  fur  cap  on  his  pate  : — 
He  look'd  like  one  who  had  been  rich  before^— 

He  was  a  half-pay  major  en  retraite ; 
And,  being  marned  to  a  breeding  spouse. 
Had  not  wherewith  in  England  to  keep  house : 

And  so,  upon  reflection,  I  divine. 

He  fixM  in  France,  by  preference,  to  live. 
Where  things  are  cheaper.    You  may  have  your  wine 

For  what,  at  home,  you  would  for  small  beer  give. 
Nay,  for  a  franc  a-head  you  well  may  dine  j — 

Money,  in  England,  goes  as  through  a  sieve. 
Firewood  alone  in  France  is  very  dear. 
But  then  you  want  no  fire  for  half  the  year. 

We  might  have  learn'd  his  history,  had  not  I  . 

Wanted  the  courage,  when  we  pass'd,  to  ^^ak. 
A^in,  in  changing  horses,  he  went  by, — 

But  silence  is  so  difficult  to  break. 
Whene'er  I  think  on't  I  could  almost  ciy. 

And  all  this  comes  from  being  over  meek. 
His  ears  buru'd  terribly,  I  '11  lay  a  wager, 
^  We  talk'd  about  him  so— poor  h^lf-pay  major  I 

And  when,  at  close  of  day,  to  Lisle  we  came, 
Eugenius  occupied  the  very  bed  ' ' 

(At  least,  the  waiter  said  it  was  the  same,) 
On  which  King  George  the  Fourth  had  laid  his  he«d. 

And,  if  it  was  not  so,  I  'm  not  to  blanie. 

For  then  another  had  been  placed  instead.  ' 

But,  for  a  certainty,  one  thing  I  know. 

His  Majesty  was  tnere  three  years  ^go. 

Heaven  1  when  I  think  what  quantities  of  bricV     ^ 
Upon  thb  self-same  Lisle  have  wasted  been, 

■  ■■■  ■    -  ■       ■'        ■      I    I  ■  I  ^ I  ■      ih      11     im     iii  I  ^ ■  ■  1  ■.  (|i ^. 

*  Alluding  to  the  battle  of  Culm,  loat  bv  Clettiral  Vaoduniie  oatte  renewal  of 
hostilities  after  the  armiatloe  of  DvesdeD,  aiid  which  derided 'tfett  Me  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

•    •  ■ 


A  J^pto  Litk. 
WhU  dbtdkN  d«qw*wht!i  ^putihigh  and  ibickt 


Who  can*  him»*I4  m  f  icw^i.^ifrxffiifninor^,,^  UA, 

Of  leading. straogera  round  to  sllu  '' 
A  walking  goHe-tiook,  whti  eiw6sH\,  _  _  ^_. 

Where  thj^,BU)wu* i«-^het[»li^lijnli»«<ghHi  i7/ 
Whu  ittop  It  b«it  W  bay  a  LqgkomlMiirrTr  V-.  i<(i  h. 

Andwho-tka  UlUM.  wbo  ibeiJbfemfi.^ql^nlV/ 


jowneiiM  vbKt^w tints ^  am  '^-  "'auH 

'TSSeiet  «a  Mt  her  purchase.  W  li^^;!'  ',;"  f"*^. 

led  we  a  walk  should  take 


Which  So 
And  then  ' 


Nnrt,  *;Bvr.dujaer,  hov  ■>!  I*|9 


To  mount  the  ri 


To  iee«ll»  aB^putt  aitd  ill*  >f*awihn  -'  .'cdi  bah 

t<wuaM<l<  -ii.v9({T 
Bocatuc  Uu.ttatn'weK  iMikily;.&ewfc«^  ,-">I<ii»a 
ShcTow'd  ihane'ctiiroBM  gWHBf  cBflf—fejiig 

Wt"reacfa'd  the  summit  i-^-wbU  i^rvwmTfi^' ^  ,^ 
On  erew.iide  for  tw«W;nulc*  W>(wlio7  r-fJadW 

Bat  then  the  eait  wind  ruriousl^  blew. 
Which  made  v>  91  iri^h—nn ■  w 'ifleyuiwH]  UaK 

The  libtary  and  dievattMOMMO        :<'  <^'4  °'  t>'^''^ 
WeTiiiisd>'  Hmt  piotDfudieM'wcJbiiftd^v- <^':>>''- 

Tliai  we  tliougiit  g«ed,  (thevmosdjca)ne»a»C,)i'n 

Save  one  of  Fomtnc,  painted  by  Mignatd'.  '  ■  i"»  ^^^ 

There  was  another  call'il  forth  a  reAecUQWi      I  :r!irll7 
Whi«h  tntelU  of  bluphemy,  I  <^ui't  tlcnyti  b'stu*! 
tt  wai  a  p!ctu:c  of  the  Itciurrcction, 

With  Itnfe  bodies  Mrambling  up  the  sirf  "  »!  «>in' 
Pelt  melt,  wilh  neither  order  nor  conneKioft^  «l!»)3 
Thc/Iook'd  Kke  wki/r  haif  wrved  up  inxf^lf*  *'' 
Such  a«  at  Grefltwich  folks  pidoum  to  eat'^i^lwA 
In  lummct  time,  when  til  bits  art  a  treat.    -ii''llon  Vf 

1.  ,lwiA 
Flanders,  a  ipted^  parting  lot  uiilmik:'    :  A  i>ii><J  A 
True  that  tby  vcidaai  lietdt  are  oevn  iaM^o  nun* 

Yet,  when  I  hear  ihy  iiiimc,  I  olvrays  think 

On  fetid  ponds  and  pestilential  air. 
'    And  ttnv  Hugemiis  was  npon  the  btftik       '  ->aSi  M  ^aat  a£V' 
•■■■     Of  gettlnEa  vile  intcnufttent  there;         '   ■  .'oiinjC  >•  »i«  •« 
-.  Bo,  leavioBl^lals  Somewhat  on  bur T^ht. "  '^  ^  ^T^.**  ^* 
We  rc<:h\l  Bowtogn,  nit  Meiihe  wcond  n«!i^-'^  ^I'^T ' 


AiiA  vi  t^;  'I  fc  006 

For  ^J^fitfMtv^  tf  rsiSBasm^fT'^ 

Weanng  new  (hawlf„^vf(ij,| 

Our  imr^m  ^ifOmm^M^  s^'^ 


And  now  U  mtHtPR^  leiriite^'OKAi^nlUV^yi.^ 
AJl  fidrl^'aSrfBWlKe'llBtd  ttaplvji'  '     ' '   "^  ofJV/ 


Was  rod^t^^^tt)  upon  some  inn  ^u.*  , ,.  /^^ 

Wmtufe  had  iHMi  ju«t  fiftMD  <hy(  awftf, ' '  ' 

And  all  (Ml  tSmti  fioMniui  bad  bt«M  biriw^^  '->''' 
WhietPWiftj  jwthada,  Ae  rcaion  mkde  ftiui'Wrj'^''' 

"  Left  bMkttiiEMai*,  to  took  out  for  llft4bfl*'^ 
HugMiiut  nudahiffi 'in' tin  harbnn  stM         "^"^  "^ 

Dnriog  our  abaence  i  for  there  '•  nothing  wqrHi  Sir* 

■AM'fina;t(irpck«.boat  you  wan.C,  not  &«,,']*'  ^ 
And  ihat'i  tb^'n^oawfiymott  foNn  pralka-i':  nT 

A  BicaiD-barit»'.tluta(^ aduMH^ntnMftilUJifi  ,i'»W 
The  wheeUintt  pbtottbMp  «p  nek  rMN'Coii-  o  T 

BewJe»,y»im»ytbe.lth>imi»o«oin«Jdwla.^"H"33fl 
I)iitdMK7*fr<puN9tTtninMd-not(lebe}  l/v.-ov  aif^ 

A*,  •pite  of  wind  and  tide,  each  day  thej're  iMn-,, 
At  a  fflMhWrr,  HcrbA  .ffieflnitW  to  start,  '^  "'^  .V' 
WhethwyooWW^^^Aii^ordielhl^^^^^^^ 
AndlibtttDfe-fiugtriiiisinadea  vow,  '■.,.•! 

Never  to  go  by  sailjng-boal*  again. 
Stella  was  aiclE,  and  1  tfie  I^rd  knows  how  :  . 

And  then  we  wnc  &ix  long  haun  oo  the  inMnjiirr 
The  Burfy  biUowi.  broke  acrots  the  bow,  ,    ,   j.n.  inA 

Wetting  Eugeiiius  like  a  shower  of  rain  j 
Whilst  I,  rpeliiied  npoii  a  cabin  bed,  "■*  'aiTT 

Penn'd  tht  bail  sUnzsa  which  you  now  haitc^*.!." 
Then  let  it  not  be  thought  the  jaunt  was  yiia,       :i 

Stella  has  got  the  paper  for  hei  room  {  .'\ 

We  alt  b>ve  .drunk  Mod  clatct  aod  cbaitpaigns'i  i 

And  Stella's  cWbs  Uiipluy  berth's lov<licst  bloMDi^ 
Of  nothine  had  we  reason  to  cmnpUitv.   i    ....  ...j  ;,  ..\\ 

And,  if  1  knew  whnt  Faie  had  in  het  womb, 
A  belter  lot,  I'm  sure,  she  cmid  aot  brin^  "  > '-! 

Than  crossing  o'er  lii  Ciilais  eveiy  Sprit>g.  ■      ' 


D   to,  ElClglMflt  kA   A 

J  Boutroy's  Bun  or  hariji^  kilTcd  iLby  f^lfgn^,.!^  gW^P)>E  'f^  << 
riiges  lo  induce  trarelfers  to' Toacc  at  liiajpittier'u  inor      '  '  '  I  " 

t  Mercer,  the  captrfn  of  the  Kiftg  Gedrge  aruHng  pftcte^tdat.      '  ' ' 
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Tbb  learned  Addro^  has  remarked  (in  imitatioti  of  iriiat  has  been 
of  tlfie  Mmad)  that  the  Fxeach  dai^ical  Drama  was  the  finest  prodw 
d^amn  from  the  oH  li^ratnre  ^  Spain; — ^aeeii^  that,  hut  for  the 
iauiatoffy  Uboiiss  of  .JUifpe  dfe  V«ga  ai|d  GiuDen  de  Castro,  the  master- 
pieces o£  Comeille  uad  ^  Molkre  siodd  Mver  have  had  an  eiinriwr 
It  is  jiq|.  aec^sary  ^  this  mamigat  to  discuss  die  accoragr  of  diis  ia- 
^mioMS  and  somewhat.Apig^mmatic  definition.  It«  is  unaue^ciaBafale 
tl^at  the  dramadc  Pqets  of  thi^  ^eniqsuhw  h^si^ief  being.  tKe  lorenmien, 
w^re,  to  a  certain  extent^  the  modeb  of  their  neighbours.  Ft  ia  dso 
o^rtaiA  that  thejr  availed  themsehres  of  the  me  of  the  Sj^anish  fi^eraij 
tfj^asoies,  and  extracted  from  them  portions,  not  merely  of  originv 
thpi^ht,  but  even  of  style  and  phraseology.  The  CM  the  Mentcmr^  the 
PruK€9U  ifEJiiie^  with  many  other  compositions  of  Spanish  derivatiaBy 
af^indantly  support  M.  Andres'  position.  On  the  other  hand  ft  molt 
be'.confhssed»  that  if  the  French  owed  much  of  their  early  dranatie, 
liti^rative  to  the  Spaniards  of  the  17th  century,  they  have  paid  the  amar 
of  debt,  with  usury,  in  becoming,  as  they  certainly  have,  the  parents  of 
the  modem  Spanish  theatre.  The  latter  is,  in  fact,  merely  the  edio  of 
theirs— shaped  and  fashioned  in  their  moulds  To  them  it  is  UMlebted  £ar 
ijfiS  regularity,  its  moral  scope,  and  its  existing  decorum ;  but  to  tiieir 
eamaple  it  has  sacrificed  its  vivadtyi  humour,  and  nationality.  And  here 
ire.'^e  at  a  loss  to  decide  what  claims  the  French  have  on  the  gratitiide 
01  tbe  Spaniards ;  £ot,  wh^y^r.  they,  have  gained  from  them  in  the 
vt^y  of  arty  they  have  decidedly  lost  in  imagination ;  insomuch  that  thdr 
theatre  in  acquiring  the  Gallic  chaFacter,  has  entirely  lost  the  originality 
which  first  dis'ingui^ed  it. 

.  In  our  last  article  we  considered  in  what  manner  the  genuine  Spanislk 
style  had  been  subverted  by  the  innovations  of  Oongora,  and  was  en- 
tirely lost  under  the  Austrian  dynasty.  Candamo,  Zamora,  and  CaSi'* 
garesy  were  the  last  poets  of  the  national  school*  Thdr  works,  though 
of  very  limited  merit,  were  the  last  flashes  of  its  expiring  glory.  Tlria 
U^  should  be  well  established  in  the  mitid,  as  it  alone  enables  ua  to 
apspunt  for  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  two  kinds  of  die 
Peninsular  drama,  and  might  else  en]\barrass  the  reader.  It  must  too 
be  understood  that  the  line  of  difference  amounu  to  a  distinct  and  com- 
plete separation*  The  reader  will  also  remember,  what  we  before  re* 
markea  respecting  the  patronage  of  the  Spanish  stage  by  Philip  V.  snd 
h^  successor  Ferdinana  VI. 

The  Bourbons  had  introduced  intA  Spain  the  manners  and  customs  of 

France.    Their  flatterers,  with  the  spirit  of  accommodation  peculiar  to 

the  raoe,  were  by  no  means  slow  in  adopting  these  novelties.     By  de* 

grees  every  thing  was  Gallicised.    The  language  tiecame  aduftef  atod  by 

^  jargon  of  the  court,  and  actually  received  a  new  turn  ip  its  grSm* 

matical  structure.     It  was  rendered  more  artificial,  and  deprited  of 

much  of  its  gravity>and  of  that  oriental  character  which  haddistiMnMi- 

ed  it  fi>r  ten  centuries.    It  also  exchanged  its  musical  rldineas  'fatt^-' 

most  mathematical  precision.    The  Academy  of  tf/^'  SpaiMsb  fiiUl^fMigto 

was  founded  by  Philip  V.  in  1714,  on  the  same  principle  as  tfist-^ 

Paris;  and  this  act  of  dubioiis  benefit  was  the  cinly  one  attempted  by 

that  monarch  in  &vour  of  the  literature  of  his  realm,     llie  men  of 

letters  in  Spain  had  already  acquired*  in  perusing  the  compositions  of 
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tke  «geof  Lonit  XlV.^aa  incUiiiilioii  for  the  liteicanr  dogmas  of  the 
Frenebt  jAlr^ady  thev  had  ooDceived  a  notion  tiiat  tne  extravaMncet 
of  the  ptd  Spanish  Writers  were  Hitrdljr  Reused  ev^  by  tMlnfflkkolcT 
of  their  genius ;  and  thev  M\  into  so  tnSnd  an  entiitisiasm  for  thiirlfeir' 
iBodflls,  as  aliiiok  t<\es(mbit  a  ttdSog  of  ahSEtne  Ibr  what  iSiefH^hMIti^ 
regarded  with  pride.     The  species  of  Hteniry*  Arebprt^t^^^jytJtMfthfeJ' 
by  tlie  kiMffi  rendered  the  new  sy^tefn  peftrfiicnt.*'  **-  >iT.  >«ii<0  U)  -^rrjia 

^  From  this  academy  arose  speedily  ^  three  Vnost  ^ddatiaMitil^AM' 
porters  pf  the  new  theory^.  TM  first  of  these,  BaA  I^&litiifs  Whtmt,^ 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  aiid  accurate  writei'S'  bMIS^  Hii6e^/'U^' 
luoreorer,  ain  elegant  lyric  poet,  gave  the  most  deddM  bl6H  to  thtf  Stt^^ 
Pjbli,  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  twb  odes^  th<r¥^cSkk»i^ 
of  Oran  ha(V)»' distinguished  merit,  and  are  greatly  bsteenv^d^  ni  19psml' 
He.  published  in  1787  his  *'  Art  of  Poetry/'  This  wt>rk,'a«nJi^iti^ 
Ibllowing  the  exaihpic  of  Aristotle  and  Boile^a,i  and  wav  g^r^^iid^ 
ik^  fiuniUar  maxims  of  Rapin  ahd  Muratori,  obtained  g^WA  rMffei 
M«  Luzan  from  all  the  ttibe  of  writen  after  the  French  ^chMljr^#Hh'thl^ 
fl^Deater  number  of  whom  he  has  been  thenceforward  an  mtih6t\tf*Ui\fi&ir 
B^lfptsiL  His. book,'  indeed,  ia  well  written,  and  shews,*  for  ^tfj^/^M^ifUo 
taste- as  well  as  moderation.  Sometimes,  however,  lik^  liH 
leaders,  he  carries  his  zeal  for  the  new  system  to  an  extremib  liif  pt^^ 
dfoiiigaiAst  the  old.  He,  doubtless,  proposed  to  hittsc^*  tU^erc^dA* 
of  one  altar  on  the  ruins  of  another — ^the  overturning  of  Lopfc  Qe'^^HjVy 
at^e^  to  make  room  for  that  of  Mbliere.  With  this'view  it^  ba^flmV 
hts.iule  to  say  little,  and  that  guardedly,  respecting  the  poititilfdf  hi^P 
11^. the  old  dramatists  ;  whilst  he  has  expatiated  largely  on  their 'd^fed^ 
s^has  exerted  against  them,  in  his  Analysis,  all  the  weapons 'bffogJiftf 
a^d^i'^re  criticism.  Altlu>ugh  he  has  thereby  completely  expdieS'Viif 
oym  weak  side,  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  mnsthaVe  fc^ri  ttke 
isfsoteof  aiich  pleading  before  so  prejudiced  a  court.  '- '^^ 

..  The  task  undertaken  by  Luzan  was  followed  up' to  It^rfitil^oili- 
Ddi|-  Louis  Velasquez,  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  o^  Itifscirii 
aiid  Belles  Lettres  in  Paris,  and  Don  Gregorio  Mayans  Y^^>cli^ 
l^avian  to  the  king  of  Spain.  They  were  both  well  caictdated'foriW 
attisivment  of  such  an  object.  Accomplished  as  writers,  thie^litd'VllMk 
a  ;perfect  acquaintance  with  the  literary  history  of  their  countiy^''*'The 
first  of  these  wrote  in  1754  his  work,  entitled  "  Origines  deia'ftii^ 
lli^MDolaV'  the  other  produced,  in  1757,  his  treatise  on  RHetdti^.  *^fd 
both  these  performances  the  uUra^lasncal  maxims  are  yta^hi^9&6^ 
ylaypd*,.  ai>d  bo  quarter  is  shewn  to  those  poor  authors  who*hifi',bi^^^ 
e&  remiss  in  xegard  to  the  established  academical  usages. 

.jHTef  cannot  suppress  a  smile  at  the  clamc&'mama  so  absohile  ixrthdsd 
4^s,  when  we  read  in  the  preface  of  Don  Bias  de  Nasiarre;  iA  Irf  M,  tb' 
hiS'.edition  of  the  eight  comedies  of  C^rvantes^  *' diat  tHes6-'irere^"?l^ 
fiBCtf,no  other  than  parodies,  designed  by  the  aUtHdr^'to'  ridiMb  (he 
piyiys  of  Lope  de  Vega,  in  hke  manner  as  Ins  *  Don  QMstM^luid  H^^ 
cif^d'the  books  of  ancient  chivalry.**  Can  we  cite'i'st^cAi^'ger  specimiito of 
]^ty  feeling  than  this?     Nasarre  was  an  extravag^t  Admirer '6f  Cer- 

fc...yn|Mii».»i  —  ...       I  —■■...  r ■"    fij  .     ■      ■         ■   \\*     « 

/4  tewese  cemisellor  of  fiosace,  tii4  a  member  of  aeveral  IHeniry  ikcadciiiws^  . 

1 1^,  littpip  was  npi  even  the  first  to  perform  Uiis,  for  PSoctand  wrote* hSlVork 

tvfo  centnn^  before.  -       •»  '  .t        » 


604  Modem  Spmhdt  The^if^. 


Vis  iddh  (MM^Qfdy  find  Tn  tfbd^  itt  iJle¥-)OK>fi{|lit-IW^iiX,  MPOAiaMiii^fc 

^  'S&i  ^ffi^thc^'it'lie  ih^WbMe  cdtfti^<^<y#  «^  wHfaMirtbtflMe 
'^6^8i^  'b^htt^  >€k^  )^iiit^  of  lif  '^&i  dUrf^  Ae  AnM  rf^iiijyiij 
'Wl^fr  Wte yu^ ibettHtecttd tcyim€s  il^Jlcieiieie*'MiglJi4bi<^  <riidtiiMl 

copy  after  Radn^^-the  suiie  timplieitr  of  plotj>tefty>tf  fl(ii^Hlit|ltf 
^jj^jK  borifdr^  to  ntf^.'  With  iJl  tki^  ift  iMd  Wft^o^Mtf  •*&  to 
<^^^^f$ct.  ft  18  cdd»  fbnnal,  ana  ipidilete/'litaP  tfii^  IrtWWitf 
'^Vt^hiettetit  b^for^  the  fire  of  HeaTen  had  tlesoeiiML'-tl^oAotehi^lte 
"^^^knie  remark  i^ffl  apply  to  the  '*  Ataidto,"  anodier  >tf  ^MfWirtHiiifli  ■if 
-^g^d^.  It  ia  only  Ins  exccflent  disqnisitioD  oft  8|citM«N%«y^<«- 
'  cdnipafiyiqg'  fafe  ovrti  tragiedies,  that  has  eatablished'tlfti><iilfalfi'4£r'tee 

eHdm^ticm  of  postenty.  This  is,  in  truth,  e  MMterpie«e^''bMld»^ 
'^tyK  HA'hB  pteeepgye  character.  ••  »^-  ••     -^'^^  ^^'l 

"  Ai^  iht^period  there  occurred  anodier  void  in  the^diMWlid*v»Mf|g 
"btBptin-  From  the  time  of  Montiano  and  his  conlempo#iriaPtlO'^ 
'  thiM'abi^  prodnction  appeared  until  the  days  of  La  4hieHa'vilKWilic 

latter  up  to  our  thne,  however,  a  pretty  regular  succesg^ioty  crtP  'JWi  UlUu 
^' Itas  been  ke{>t  np.  La  Hnerta  is  weH  known  in  finrope  lUrtkl'dte 
'' doublef  character  of  a  zeidons  defender  of  the  old  poets,  afti  of  tt  fMMin 
'  liis  own  person.     In  whidiever  of  these  relations  we  eoieiiter'hifai^^libtia 

entitled  to  attention.  He  executed  the  hittdable  phiii-  of  eoll(Milif  Id- 
"  gether  the  best  plays  of  die  old  stock,  wliich  he  paMshed'  Id  >1TO5» 

undet  the  title  of  *'  Teatro  Hispanol."    Had  he  wnaML  birasetf^-Mdy  of 

this  ihanner  of  reply  to  the  intemperate  attacks  of  the  ^nltni«4fclkMieiiB, 
"  he  baff  well  achieved  his  purpose,  notwithstanding  theoc^sariiottid'iswtes 
' '  of  judgment  in  the  selecdon  he  had  made.f  Bur,  growing  libatedhifei- 
"  's^li^  be  fell  into  the  same  extravagances  as  those  wMch  fae'^Utt^gcdvfbn 
^ "  die^  6tittctr  ofdie  other  school.     With  a  view  to  exalt  liiv  oMi  'pa¥ti^hilis, 

he  exerted  himself  to  depreciate  the  other  side.     His  pfeftrdes'ttf^dttadry 

^'Vdhim^  of  the  *<  Teatro  Hispanor  are  so  many  fiiri<Mb  %N;^^vcs 

''a^sdnsfComeille,  Racine,  andMoliere,  trr  against  dieir  iOrt>Haq  'hUU 

"in  short,  the  man  who  could  pronounce  the  *'Affas^'''#ortHy 'tiil)r  tt> 

be  played  by  you^M  boarders  m  a  convent,  Mid  who'  e^nM^ikfili^AfB 
'  "^Tartnflh"  a  miserable  farce,  was  certainly  not  the  best  |KMs{hl»<9"'8^ 
'    in  a  literary  cause.  '  .       ^    {••  »n»i 

*  The  tragedies  whkrh  Huerta  has  left  its  are  dffde  hi  nttnftbei<i  iHd^by 

*  0^)^  of  those  srngid^r  Inconsistencies  sometimes  met 'Wlih  hi  ^hft^Httman 
'    miiid,'these^p^oy^ticei,  by  the  champion  fit  the  old  ^le^u«»%x- 

ecuted  in  die  classic  modi^.    The  first  of  dieseiiriis'*^  tm,  RaMktl^i >  In 

•  ■  ■•  ■  u  /  »in    » // 

*  Counacllor  of  State,  and  Director  of  the  Academy  of  History,  at  Madrid, 
t  He  coafin^  himself  nearly  tb  puhllahitlg  the  comeditt  of  obstf  *y  StfaM  (or- 
dinsi^*  fift)  and  those  of  intrigue,  leaving  oat  the  ^hele  *of  fiOf»*«»¥«ga¥  plays. 


and  an  infanzonf  or  old  Castilian  knight,  tnmJf^.jlfi^e^i^Qa  kiji4f  f9<n- 
-«$<rMoMAnt  Of  ibe.$eU«i»  Leures  in  Sp^io.  ^  T)i^ j^o^t^^^^Ui^ 


4tf  SfiaiiiAlKii^lr^Si.    h  if  Jdtiur  preMUt  hwifi^  frt^xi^'^f nim; oflk^a 

drff|i9^fpQ(»ir,:,  tie  w^|e  both  tcagediQs  ^d  G|m^4^.<^,^l||)i^ 

like  those  of  Montiano,  have  been  mw»cpesafnl4y>i  tk^,^tfLg(^  FW  ^^f^gP 


;iAf«b9kJiu»^or, and  waul;  of  atrikiog  effect ;  hut*  th^  4i«,fr^0ii»i^  in 
<  j|i<^p^FU9al  Ibc  Ibeir  beauties  ,of  rbvme^  and  tbe  fel^itoiis  8a]rin|p4f^- 
oAtnq^e^ed  tbfiOMgb  tiitpm*  /  In  one  of  tb^V  La  HoyiwffsixM^a, ;'  lyy^ye 
;)'fliliip0PiOi'.  9«aiaple  of  ^ic .8tyle»  in  tbe  4Qscrip(tioM.<ii'^Ue  J^atil^^^t  jtjie 
...GaaMf^i  wberein  the  hapleaa  Rodrigo  paid  so  clear  a.  {a^^  ;9n  a 

.  laepymtjn  fcufgetfidneta.  The  oomediea  of  the  eldei;  iipia^  b^^,,^ 
<"pliQr.«d.gr€ft(«r  vperU*    With  co9«ideri|bl&  e9«ie  Qi(  8t>^ itnd^^ijLt^f 

(4i«Pirw>.  Uiey  axe  yery  defiicient  in  that  penetration  into  nuip^  cjt^ 
.rjrap^rtbfU  hm.»Q  peculiai^ly  madded  tbe  pvoduc^w  oChkj^qjjk^  .^Tjl^y 
».  CQOUtn  penoneges  inaimfBijiently  developai«  and  plotg  indifierffptjiyf^f^- 

-nm^^  and  temunatad. .  .Nevertbelessy  being  pxobiibly  ftbe,iir;9t,yfbQ^t- 
,  1  l^wp^tf  I J  JBc$p»iq  t  the  laa^wer  of  Terence  and  of  MoJiibKe,  be  J9  if^rdl^ 

fiaetQnfi^f>the£9WpKler8  of  the  new  school :  it  is  certain*  hi^4^|j^i^.to 
I « <  h^im  »  ehiefiy .  Djfriog.  bis  sou's .  preparation  for  drao)auCr.vriJtuifi4  >  i!yyo 

,.  fl^(hi0:lw«t>c<ffifl4vBe'Ar«^  "La  Petimeua!'  (tboi  &n^,&|bp]i?X'^ 
4  f .'rHii«er^%He  b^jceinps '  (gr^atory  aad  little  wool)^ , ,  ,  . .  ,  ^ ..  ..  i 
.:  /I  Aftfr tWi^Id^r  JD4i9Ka(iMi  w^meet  no  one  dcs^^ing, of  remwfejh^^re 
.if  J](o9>3'h<mi8  Yriarte,t.  «a.renpw?ied  for;hii  tta'(wjr/<^WpfJ;^bia  anti- 
01  ^pMMc^lpi^MfD'^fld.'"  Hhsiq/'  which,  obti^i^ed  h^i^AQr  ng^y.iiaUejring 
f,.ifOii^iMM  &W»  ft^asiMip^v  Xbii^  ivrit^i:  prffjbuqed  >BQnie  very  gy^ 
f'^l)Ofa<^d«fU(Whi^fhmein»^i|lt^^  an,bop(^ahfe  jriEupute  oa.jtbe  ftage. 
One  of  these,  '*  El  Senorito  Mimado/'  (the  Spoiled.  Child)  represents 
Y-Ji^  ^tirikiiPftim^u^Ff^  tbe  soci^.resj^lu^f  l^  ^.f^u)g«nt;,.or^ii)  other 
n^.if pi|d%fe  ffweglefit^dr ^ttc«^q(|f .  Tb^ ,  cb«rfH;t/^  ,p|C, ^^  niptbei).  ^nd  the 
y  eeiafii^9{»4aiiiiib^rlt  M-  Xriwtejha^  {UV^i5^;>ftfl^         ^^.d^celfent 

Mt  traifalMiap/^4De§toufih^><<Phila9pphe^i^M«r'-:'^/     ^tn. 

We  may  here  mention  tbe  dramatic  lucubrations  of  M.  Jovellanot » 


r  .  IS  « 

^  .^  AttMb«d<tQtbeboMeb9ldefthe.Qiia9ik\Vi4o;v*    ,  ., 
'  ttj  B(fMii9aa,f)Ape  mh^^  the  miaif tej?  ^r  fon^ign  a^i^rs.    J  P^VlM|f9cl  M  1787. 
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wyeh  wtro  puUiriMd  cl  the  period  we  are  now  taeedng  0^1 
WsaeatfaieofnoetrlierdBtetlieii'lSll.    The  nam 
ciiee^m  ueefaeriAed  vecollectioiM.    He  who  heee  it  wae  at: 
dwe^  honottittble  taan,  the  most  eBUghtened-.  dtiaen,*  the  Inoel 
pobUe  ofileer,  dkef  moet  oomet,  |ilalo8ophieal^  and  ekM}«m  wfiM^t 
Spam  has  seen  larth^yfraMAtcenMity.    Hioi^irtiMvaiidiaeai 
fyt  hie  Country  have  beCDine  alike  pneverbial.    Mmff^n-  giMit^ 
coMtrf  may  owe  day  acknowledge  theesftent  of  her  ohhgatinare»w*nid 
tfafa  w^rtfayman  .*  ^ 

Aran  M^age-M^  JoveHaHRM  wioie  the-  ciagedy of  **  liiin«B at*  ate 
sMijeet  of  which  k  mach  the  eaime  witkthat  of  the  '^fionMaMtr  wf 
Moratm  the  elder,  bilt  less  skilfnlly  versified;  in  ihct,  hhi  mflanerof 
rhyming  was  not  good.  The  doubtful  reeeptton  affbrdedto  this  pa 
cmated  in  him  a  distaste  Ibr  the  drama.    His  mildness  of  diaracter 
tenderness  of  heart  searce  allowed  him  to  feel  interest  in  a  stndy 
requires  the  base  and  brutal  parts  of  human  nature  to  besometii 
posed.     It  was  not  until  several  years  afterwards  that  feelingo   of 
indignation  and  philanthropy  impelled  him  to  pen  his  eomedy  ^**Bi 
Delinquente  Honrrado"  (the  Honest  Criminal).     This  oompositioD  be- 
longs to  the  sentimental  class,  and  is  somewhat  akin  to  the  Fils  Nahtni 
of  Diderot.     In  both  these  instances  the  authors  array   themselves 
against  certain  laws  equally  cruel  to   the  individual  and  powerless  ia 
the  public  o{Hnion.     The  edict  of  Philip  V.  (pragmadca)  in  prohtbitioii 
of  duels,  was  copied  from  that  of  his  grandfather   Louis  XIV.     It 
threatened  with  death  aU  the  parties  implicated  in  any  degree  in  an 
afiair  of  honour.     But  rigour  can  never  be  substituted  wi£  eSeot  lor 
the  process  of  enlightening,  where  popular  prejudices  are  to  be  siib- 
daed ;  and  the  result  was,  that  duels  were  even  multiplied  in. Spain 
by  this  cruel  mode  of  resistance  to  them.     M.  Jovellanos  has  ponr- 
trayed  in  his  hero  an  involuntary  victim  to  the  point  of  honour,  and  has 
worked  up  with  a  masterly  skill  the  materials  of  language,  charaeter, 
situation,  sentiment,  social  interest,  and  moral  aim.     In  the  first  soenas 
of  this  piece  we  discover,  moreover,  some  touches  of  the  genuine  oonric^ 
proving  that  ,M.  Jovellanos,  had  he  pleased,  might  have  excelled  iadwt 
style.     To   see  it  well  represented  invariably  produces  emotion — ^to 
read  it,  charms  us  at  every  Hoe  with  tlie  generous  spirit  of  its  aodior. 
We  may  here  perhaps  be  reminded  that,  ai^r  all,  the  "  Ddinqneate 
Honrrado"  is  but  a  drama ;  be  it  so ;  we  will  add,  however,  that  it  is 
the  best  of  all  the  Spanish  dramas. 

It  is  impossible  to  name  Jovellanos  without  an  immediate  reference  in 
aMmory  to  Melendea. f  These  men  were  united-by  the  ties  of  a  friea^ 
diip  honourable  to  themsdves  and  to  human  nature.  M.  Melendes  is 
the  author  of  a  comedy  entitled  "  Las  Bodas  de  Camacho,"  (the  Mar> 
riageofCamaoho,)  which,  although  rather  feeble  as  a  dramatic  efibrt, 
is  idways  read  with  pleasure  for  its  charming  versification. 

The  hmits  of  this  article  deny  us  the  space  to  estimate  the  prelen* 
sions  of  each  author.  We  are,  besides,  eager  to  arrive  at  the  brilliant 
epoch  of  the  theatre  of  our  own  days,  rendered  illosfrious  by  Moratin 


*  He  was  a  minister  of  Charles  iVi  sad  a  member  of  tks  Central  Junta  ia  1808 
and  1809. 
f  Fiscal,  or  king's  attorney,  in  the  council  of  Castile. 
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tliQ  jronnger.  In  tbe  mean  while  we  wjU  iust  observe,  by  way  of  dear- 
iQ^  tbeMd  for  oui  next  subject*  that  M.  Forner  has  written  a  very 
i»f«pe«taUe  comedy  vnder'  the  name  of ''  The  Philoeopher  in  Lore  ;*' 
tfaaitlf .  Candido  Yrigueros  is  advantageously  known  by  his  comedy  of 
*'  £1  Pieoiwtado/*  (Uie  Blimderer,)  and  by  his  remoddling  sevend  of 
Iigpe>  da.  Vega's  plays*  especially  that  of  "  SanchoOrtis  de  las  Roelaa;'' 
that  Uaguno:  has  ax^lnitfy  tsanslated  the  "  ^thalie"  of  Bacinc  ;  thai 
i^yaUflMagiTanus  the  tr^^y  of  Numancia  D^tnuda*"  (/the  Oe- 
atruction  of  Numantia,)  which  is  on  a  plan  different  frpin  that  of  Car- 
twtiteSf  and.  has*  been  fi«(|usntly  ezhibitedos  the  .Spanish  stage,  although 
oqfb  destatsteof  fauha.;  that  Don  Ramon  de  la  Cour  has  written  the 
daveseat  interiudes,  and  has  translated  or  imitated  most  of  the  idiof  t 
pieoaB  by  Moliere  and  Regnard;  and,  in  fine,  that  Valladorea,  Comella, 
iSamora^and  numerous  o^ers,  have  supplied  the  theatres  with  an  abun- 
dance of  plays,  either  in  the  historical  or  the  larmo^ant  kind.  Of  these 
WB  ahail  say  a- word  or  two  in  our  next  article ;  reserving!  however,  Ao 
principal  portion  of  it  for  a  critical  account  of  the  productions  of 
Moratin  the- younger. 


EATING    SONO. BY    SCARRON. 

When  1  'm  hungty,  and  am  eating 

Store  of  what  my  soul  delights, 
I  feel  pleasure  not  more  great  in 

Scratching  where  the  mageot  bites : 
Friend,  d'  ye  know  on  wbatl  'm  tbinkiug  \ 
£verv  one  makes  songs  on  drinking. 
But  1,  whose  jaw 's  my  only  glory*. 
An  eating  song  dhall  set  berore  ye. 

When  a  soup  we  're  gaily  swilling. 

Savoury  as  consomm^  are. 
The  transports  through  the  body  thrilling 

Tlie  soul  does  still  more  warml;^  share. 
Thus  that  gluttpn.  rogue,  the  Devil, 
When  be  tempted  Eve  to  evil. 
Offered  neither  ^lass  nor  flagon. 
But  a  me«6  her  jaw  to  wag  on. 

Four  times  can  an  active  fellow 

Eat  his  paunchful  in  a  day. 
While  if  once  we  get  too  mellow 

llie  wisest  brains  are  waah'd  away. 
Have  you  drain'd  a  thousand  bottles  ? 
'Tis  but  wetting  still  your  throtdes  : 
Wliile  at  one  dmner,  he  who  wishes. 
Swallows  a  thousand  different  dishes. 


*  Scarron  had  lost  the  use  of  bis  lower  Ivnb^ 
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^  ^  A:  BU9fX  time  jUno^  I  receiy^dvan  iimtMiol^  $0  uptiiA  ft  ftte^fiys  «i^ 
a;fi^a  jui.i^  ^^pqntry^  wi  w^i  fiwfled  t#i  #<f»Mii^  frrjtlh^liiifiwiflhgii 
lentjob.  Qa  my^vMat  his  boose,  tWomikfffkilim  kifgfiliiirtlfrwri 
Pff  c9iif«3}pn,»E;med  to  prev^,  the  ?iiywk^  .wtii  ^j^p^iHyjuii—a B^ 
^,w^  sliewn  iDto  w  diii«9bgsv9oin^  vjieie  ^iiiPfiri^tyitpHMM^wfJiin 
mr^acluiig  ffiartness  w^re  daaioowii^^fhlfi^  A  .ymwi.  fegs^tfaiienilgwlr 
8te[;]i|red  Uie,  ^te^. »  gay  .b«dM»  was  aii4f«B4e4  .oiiia<|ibB»fli^  Md  •qot^ 
of  satiti  and  ^^  r^x^viued  an  the  carfiatt  tOt  pproyi^  dgftianajrfl  ai^nt? 
dons  had  been  made  in  the  eTening  paraphernalia^  \  To  the  uniiiidated 
some  of  these  appearances  might  have  been  hm  Nllrtligible ;  but  I  have 
B^e  sisters  above  snteeo ;  aad  a  man  ae  einsomataikced  has  knowledge 
**  thrast  upon  hun."  I  felt  a  strong  inteaial  p^ratilbi«a  Ihal  aibaO  wSX 
approaching,  and  my  hostess  sf^eedHy  confinned  my  S9flpieioBS('>^  fm»- 
forming  me  that  there  was  to  be  an  assembly  thaft  ver]j^aig^ts*a*i|a^|b* 
bburirig  town*  ^be  had  scarcely  had  time  to  make  tUa  oanMBmifeaAssB] 
ere  f  message  summoned  her  to  the  privy  council  abtffiei  wbcfevdnF 
yoiing  ladies  of  the  family  were  ,  .  *  M  : '  '«fi*  i^ 

**  feasaniBgiws|h'«'U'  *  itMi)  n-* 
Of  Levantines^  new  fashioQSy.lacoyamlg^zei.  <  '  <^     :><«■.  3  W 
Flower'd  sauze,  French  lace»  new  fiyshions  fb^irtp^r.  ^.  .;^'»(f  ^^tn 
And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost."  -  ,-m:i''  tu{ 

I  could  imagine  the  eager  converse  that  was  there  cmjingi  tm^  aaA 
fancied  I  heard  distant  murmurs  of  that  concevt  of  tongoea  ptoinmAi^ 
the  habit  peculiar  to  females  c^all  talking  at  o^oe  on  am  jntofr  ^h%  — Isic 
ject.  .  i  caught  occasional  glimpses  of  smibug  giihwfhQ-tfa^iiutmTAac 
drawipg-room  on  some  important  errand,  and  who  ^ast  &lw>|MMiy  gli«w  i 
on  me  as  if  the  joys  we  were  going  to  partieipate  laipatad^s  IwaHratfy 
amicable  union  between  us.  One  pretty  ^eatur^  ^«|il»  •0lHq^piDgir»s 
njyrtle  of  its  branches;  some  of  her  companions  were,  pfnttioimg^iqmaq 
dnlks  ji;i  the  library,  from  whence  they  had  ditijoJefAAm  Ifadt^fttK^^  j 
hi^-&owtiing  &ther ;  and  a  delicate  girl  of  about  eig^HiQCI^iwicoaBn) 
ducted  to  a  sofa,  "  magn4  comitante  catervi»'!  4nd  fiUiged  TofdiiintK^bgS 
axt^^t  power  to  lie  down  and  ^  preserve  her  stiei^^  fnd  spiteliNr  idv^i 
v^untaiy  fatigues  of  the  evening.  This  fragile  plant,  jwWie  wmomgrntmA 
Caroline,  and  a  sister  called  Anna«  two  years  hei;  jvD¥N%;  weiia<gal^gft*<) 
their  6nt  ball— the  former  having  been  kept  in  latiger- tbf^i  lia«tB)jb|rAK^n 
li^ate  health,  and  the  latter  bein^  fgrced  out  soonec  tk^  tl^  \a(W'dmmHd 
by  the  irresistible  and  demoralizing  power  of  tf^^  i^]ffftQ9^^ilgiiBewkii^  d 

I  soon  can^t  Ae  spirit  of  my  party,  and  pqwmretylldngsibfiprttki 
evening;  yesi  I,  who  go  to  at  least  thiAy  ^a^l^1in  tbo  itoaa-iiqprii^ 
mpptbs^  w;fis  reaDy  impatient  fo^  tb»  pleaBures  of  n  t^moBtryaasewiMUr 
But,  thep,  the  brigb^  f^^  pf  ni^  youn^jpcompanions^tbeir  |^y  pnsphi^ 
cifes,  and  da^er  antlci^tju^ns  i  uxeix  spirits  foaming. «^^.inftQ>  the  iMiat  ' 
sparkling  njuth;.  the^  chorupes  ofringii^g  laiagbfier)  th^lt  sl^biMtfaift 
aa  if  ihey  already  b^d  tbe  ;music.^.the  orchestra. ir-.tbefte  wfinrtaUL, 
very  difierent  notes  of  preparation  from  the  lai^id  tm^^imwikbd* 
had  been  accustomed  to  hear  the  evening*s  dmce  iU>wiisyiw)»i  fiiii»ifthrtaf» 
assurances  that'*  it  will  be  stupid,  and  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go 
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before  deren  or  twelve,"  which  damp  all  ardour;  and  create  a  aUgfat 
aensation  of  self-contempM  )n  f  r<w^itlW  f t  ki  to  Fashion  not  Pleasiu^ 
we  are  about  to  sacrifice.  The  .tw<)  deln^^cpftes  jpidftod  most  reluctantly 
to  the  somewhat  mor^^'prnegp^ti^q.^range^ents  oi^l&e  rest  of  the  party. 
A  female  cousin  of  dieirs,  indeed,  who  had  had  the  misfortune  of 
0fendi^^iaUi »  imMfi  ^  9»mbW  ifiia^>Mid^dUSflaifs,^ffiUcMtf^mss 
aadtinadnHaA^  moa^  idrMd  the  W&JM'rf'H'Vk^'^i^ 
fvMK^rseidivW  «t<iiaIlH»u«'^^,  'but  '(k^'ftiMisiTt^tli^  stffib^tton  iMtf(!9( 

«()iQpe  liiitt  iatiM>^gf%Moift.pii^rt^ri  wi9M  pitti  ^riW%o: 
Fmj^  theor'alAoit  sisteirj  MloWed  them— fbllowed  ^  ks^    .  r    , 

fv»ii,M'.'  :n.  «3  \:  o'^^i^fi^i-M^^^^  tAsUful,'  wi'^j  '^^"^  aosd  bzd  snoil 
3/i:H  «  M'f  ,.^lv'f'-ifWirteli-Tfc4fteW'thi«-ihiihty  thi^fet,  tj^^l^  '^^'-'^^^  to  9ino« 
',T.j.',!7/c,ajl  v,  •  !^ /jiBiwoman^B «irfi>i  mere  «i%hty  j^li**'  »''>*'^>  Eit^teiao/it 

IFhifl  Itiiiiet-lookkigi^imiiy  inteiif^  me  much:  thoufflifom^^hA^^ 
and  fi^ettjroenotlgli  to  eftjoy  the  approaching  nleasnte  bn  her  b^iTll 
oolpit^'it  ^taid'^  her  sisters  only  fhat  she  seemed  to  thfhk ;  her  tim^^^tt^ 
taitSf  heronumattti,  v^ene  all  at  their  Service;  her  wishes,  h^f  aixifiiil^^ 
saeaaad)iir  OuM^  h^^lsleek^ gibwed  with  delight  wheii  she  heai^tf  &^ 
praised;  her  eyes  kindled  when  she  looked  tipon  thenk,  aild  ei^iy  8flti^ 
cm  their  countdnsiieaatwaa'hTimediately  reflected  by  hers. 

We  were  to  be  a  paafty  of  tifrclve,  nine  of  whom  Were  dancers ;  and 
niy  hostess  deKgfit^  to  reckon  our  numbers,  and  appeared  to  estimate 
her  importance  in  the  field  of  battle  by  the  strength  of  her  detachi^ent'.. 
Hmb  ^an  I^IgHOraitt  ^the  confusion  necessaril^r  attendant  oil  a  ^et^riV 
a^cHfa0^t0)'*t&'€Mc^.    On  the  present  occasion  1  was  not  a 'BMf& 
aiiJBii ^ if^  ti»  ^btfitte  going  oii  around  me,  by  the  contention  df 'li^fis! 
andttodguta^tli^ entreaties  fbr  assistance,  the  messages  cbifv^yea  frdi^'^- 
rMOB^b  lomtt^'fM  MlhglM  ndtes  of  mirtlr,  impatience,  ekcitement;  &d 
vkaaJdmL   '^ow;iU^  a^  doOfr  suddenly  opened,  I  he^rd  sotinds  of  toiO(ii<if-^ 
«arationi9selte4tf)r  ft  V6m  glove :  now  came  murmurs  because  those'  jin- " 
paatqpitssMBtiliart^Sy*^  ctiriing  irons,  did  not  possess  the  properhf,^6^' 
fih^(dtt)r$^-andi0t«#  a»d  anon  were  shouts  of  young  laughter'  sprkgUy|]' 
fWDD'hswrtstlMit lenoligh  to  tran^rm  even  annoyance  into  m&^ihfU^nt'.l 
A^4aii^dr4berc«ramotry  ^/^  completed,  and  we  all  met  in  the  dra^fii^i  ' 
roobi  toi lotdb'tt  one  anoeher  till  the  proper  moment  for  departure.  '^'^^' 
hortvaafMA  %r<«^¥y  btwotifijl  ^man,  evidently  vam  of  her  perseit;'^.^. 
foMd!|rf4reir/^' SI^'WoiiM  prbbkbly  have  been  ridlctilbus  from  &c^. 
of'«buni(fy;'ted  'Bli^  iioi' hid  three  pretty  daughters  to  draW  off  IM  e^-i ! 
nbttaia  sirp^lyl^  rCMM^en 'somethnes  change  their 'parents'dl^i^iTi^  in^|! 
grs^Ufu^'iPrtdii^'' i^ifiliiy/  atiib9ti6n;  c^vetousness,  appear  vdfy'dift^&F 
qariitiad vOasuifiltC'fb^  %\W  bfBidring,  and  yet  they  are  scarc^  Tess  selfUh 
tHiWi|^anftto;flft*dtfrS^¥riB.'  '  .-.       .     ^w^    ,.imj.  . 

.^evoaMdr-ttfi'  OM  'la^,'^^  hdsi  Mfl  LS  ^Hth^r^'yAio^M^&fA'^'l 
taketflM^t^fMetetfi  4n''ih(j  itinftfs^meri^  afid'  attrr6  6f  the'yomi^t^ 
VmJSk  tdiaittdiftptiA/^^U^'io^th^  so^^  6f  aa!bb,' she  Jttfrie^d^^  ' 
wiiii^^4pM^yMith in M  bttr'lk^^s  ^d"  wishes.  'I^ife^  p\Mi  l^er^ 
i^ritetaDiev  Mgilt,^7itid<ftiM)x^  Mt  'a  tsM^;%ttib  canit^.%i1^'\>^  ^ficed' ' 
wtrnftBtrnm-^sifAtl  Q[fh«ifsh^6allMeadkb£:the'giHs't6 her'ftisttcd&^idiiV.. 
r^tlfsm^stiMli^idiite  irfie'eiutanihed  the  decorations  of  theh:  heads,  ' 
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dten  fek  die  tesstoi^  of  their  dfesses,  and  ended  Illy  *  Idiid  icfas,  by  ex- 
presuoDB  of  fond  apfHrevid,  wishes  for  pleateat  partners,  and  eantaaos 
^^Bst  tiJuQg  cold.  I  WM  pleased  by  the  demeanour  of  the  ^aif^ 
Uooming  girls  as  chev  stood  befcnre  the  old  lady  ;  their  giddineaa  ^mhI 
vivaoky  subsiding  under  the  inikieiice  of  that  fond  respect  and  li^y 
teadernete  which  virtuous  old  age  inspires*  Caroline  and  Aiina  toiAed 
half-ashtfned  of  their  unaccustomed  smartness,  blushed  and  smiled  fton 
H  mingled  feeling  of  bashfuhieBs  and  plesaure — now  practised  a  qna- 
drille  step  to  try  the  steadiness  of  the  flowery  wreaths  in  their  kak — 
new  murmured  at  the  dilatoriness  of  the  coachmen — and  now  wfai^iered 
to  eaeh  other  some  sentence  of  impatience  or  wonder.  To  me  these  is 
semethkig  in  the  dancing  enthusiasm  of  extreme  youth  which  disarms 
ridicule. 

At  length  we  set  out,  and  in  due  course  of  time  passed  over  the  four 
miles  that  intervened  between  us  and  happiness,  and  entered  that  iim 
in  the  town  of  S.,  which  was  dignified  by  the  occasional  appropriatios 
of  its  largest  room^  to  the  partial  satisfaction  of  the  dancmg  appetites 
of  the  neighbourhood.     In  this  apartment,  indeed,  odier  weighty  tram- 
actions  took  place  :  here  were  held  meetings  of  justices,  of  refbrmers, 
of  Bible  societies ; — liere  learning,  patriotism,  and  piety>  tirst  talked 
and  afterwards  ate ; — here  half  a  score  of  persons  would  atmuetmiss 
yawn  during  a  lecture  on  Astronomy,  and  sometimes  five  times  aa  many 
would  laugh  at  an  indifferent  juggler.     The  decorations  of  this  saloon 
were  few  and  faded,  its  crimson  curtains  were  dingy»  its  benches  wanted 
new  cushions*  and  the  busts  of  George  the  Third  and  Loard  Chatham, 
which  stood  upon  the  chimney-piece,  looked  grim  from  the  amoke  of 
coals  and  t<^cGo.     At  the  end  of  the  room  were  two  ponderous  crim* 
son  and  gold  ehaira,  prepared  many  years  back  in  case  of  a  vittt  from 
any  of  the  royal  family,  and  which  continued  to  stand  in  patient  readi* 
ness  fbr  the  improbable  distinction.     In  the  small  ante-room  adjoining 
this  apartment,  we  paid  for  our  tickets,  while  the  ladies  disrobed  jthem- 
selves  of  shawls  and  wrappers.     I  asked  Fanny  to  dance,  ahe  .declined 
on  the  plea  of  being  uncertain  whether  she  should  feel  disposed  to  joia 
in  the  exercise,  but  the  pleased  sparkle  of  her  eye  when  she  saw  me 
transfer  my  petiticm  to  Caroline,  c<mvinced  me  that  she  had  gained  bar 
end,  by  securing  a  partner  to  her  sister*    We  entered  the  bidI-room» 
and  i^^ettt  som0  time  in  parading  up  and  down,  greeting  acquainlasnce, 
staring  at  strangers,  criticising  beauty,  and  examining  dsess.     I  heard 
sundry  enquiries  after  the  health  and  growth  of  childreni  «id  of  shrulh! 
beries,  cwnpl^ints  of  servants  and  of  pointers,  long  accounts  of  colds 
in  the  head  and  parties  to  dinner,  lamentations  oyer  the  snow  and  ths 
low  pricesi  fi^eculations  about  partners,  sarcasms  upon  those  of  the 
tecond  set  of  townspeople,  who  had  ventured  to  intrude  among  their 
betters,  and  earnest  wishes  for  the  arrival  of  a  noble  fimiily  who  resi- 
ded in  the  neighbourhood,  in  order  that  the  daughter  of  a  Aewljr  cra- 
ted baronet  might  he  prevented  from  opening  the  ball.     At  le^^  the 
room  was  sufficiently  furnished  with  beaux  to  permit  the  commence^ 
Tuent  of  dancing :  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  began  to  bustle  and  ex- 
hort, introductions  and  engagements  took  place  in  all  diredMHM*  mur- 
murs of  **  May  I  have  the  honour/'  and  "*  I  diall  be  very  hiqi^,"  floatid 
around ;  a  few  detached  couples  took  their  places*  inaicating  the  site 
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of  ^  apfffoaofatiift  4|pndriUe»  the  amsicians  sorapeA  whb  tttA  rAg* 
mencer  and  discord  told  that  harmony  was  coming*  . 

**  NuDC^  nuncy  properate  puellse.'' 

Wb^fi  the  longed*fbr  moment  bad  arrived,  Caroline's  ardour  (09 
dianciog  appeared  to  be  considerably  diminished;  she  took  her  place 
with  a  timid  and  almost  a  Altering  step,  and  seemedto  fear  that  eittiy 
eye  was.  upon  her.  The  needless  flutterings,  the  ready  Uosbes,  th^ 
inexplicable  apprehensions,  the  becoming  awkwardnesaea  of  a  /fr^jffan/f, 
«re  to  me  infinitely  interesting.  Haifa  season  in  London  puts  themt^ 
flight  (or  ever  ;  in  their  stead  we  have  elegance,  self'-possesaion,  dignitjF) 
&shion  : — tliese  are  all  excellent  things,  but  I  like  them  better  at  five'* 
and-twenty  than  at  eighteen.  My  partner's  style  of  dancing  was  quiet 
and  unobtrusive,  but  it  pleased  my  taste  better  than  the  iconsequesiual 
ease  and  unimpeachable  precision  of  her  London  cousin.  The  lattes, 
however,  excited  much  admiration  and  surprise ;  spectators  accumulated 
round  her  quadrille,  and  whispers  concerning  the  incalculable  advaiH 
ta^es  of  town  instruction  passed  from  parent  to  parent,  each  of  whom. 
Qaade  some  reservation  in  favour  of  her  own  daughter's  less  elaborate 
performance. 

In  tlvD  course  of  the  evening  we  had  several  country-dances,  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  elderly  ladies  and  grave  gentlemen,  who  were 
|oo  wise  or  too  stiff  to  venture  into  the  mazes  of  a  quadrille,     I  was 
ainused  by  tlie  indemnifying  vivacity  which  the  girls  and  boys  infused 
into  the  old-fashioned  dances,  the  unauthorised  frequency  of  the  turns 
in  the  poussette,  the  down-the-middle  prolonged  to  the  very  end  of  the 
roon),  the  unrestrained  chat  which  was  carried  on  during  the  vulgar 
ease  of  this  saturnalia.     I  am  speaking,  however,  of  only  the  youngei 
and  more  rustic  of  the  company  ;  some  there  were,  sufficiently  fashion'r 
able  to  feel  the  degrading  nature  of  their  employment,  and  who  moved 
through  the  plebeian  dance  with  an  air  of  languor  and  weariness,  highif 
creditable  to  their  taste.     Miss  B.  in  particular,  the  dancer  of  transcend 
dant  skill,  looked  on  contemptuously,  and  refused  to  join  in  the  base- 
deviation  from  London  practice,  pleading  in  excuse  that  she  did  not  re« 
member  the  figures.     She  appealed  to  me  on  the  subject,^  supposing 
that  I  should  be  capable  of  entering  into  her  feelings ;  she  inv^ighed^ 
also,  against  the  music,  and  lights,  and  refieeshments ;  was  almost  hunt- 
ing for  want  of  ice,  and  quite  surprised  that  there  was  no  waltzing.     In 
me,  however,  she  found  a  sorry  comforter ;  I  was  in  a  humour  to  be 
pleased  with  every  thing,  ready  for  the  Boulanger,  or  Sir  Roger  de  Co- 
verley,  had  my  young  companions  so  decreed ;  willing  to  dance  every 
dance,  and  to  make  myself  useful  and  agreeable.     1  certainly  lost  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  distinguishing  myself  as  a  fine  gentleman,  on 
a  stage  where  the  character  would  have  excited  considerable  attention 
and  surprise.    I  aspired,  however,  to  no  higher  distinction  than  being 
considered  a  pleasant  partner,  and  wished  for  by  half-a-dozen  nice 
girls  at  the  next  ball. 

The  love  of  dancing  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on;  and  its  presiding 
goddess  requires  to  be  propitiated  by  two  or  three  hours'  attention  before 
she  wiU  inspire  her  votaries  with  all  her  raptures.  Aft^r  twelve  o'clock 
animation  increased ;  and  as  the  hour  of  separation  approached,  as  ma-. 
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more  and  more  eagor^  and  dawinrj  wiik  mote  c&eigecie  deUglic  The 
glight  leftedmieBts  of  tea  and  Inscniti  (afl  whidi  die  panimony  d  tk 
managen  affiirded  tfaem)  acted  on  tlieir  excitable  spirits  with  t£e  effect 
of  sparkling  CSiampagne.  With  CandiBe  and  Anna  it  was  erideiitly 
ao»  whilst  in  their  enjoyment  there  appeared  no  mixture  of  gratified 
rmaky,  Theit  aim  was  not  conquest,  hot  pleasure;  not  lotrcrs,  bnt 
paftners ;  and  to  ait  atiD  inflicted  no  wound  on  their  pride«  At  lei^th 
watches  b^an  to  start  onunously  from  their  fobs,  old-&shioned  to> 
peaters  were  hdd  by  old-fitthioned  papas  to  the  recoiling  ears  of  map- 
muring  daughters^  diawls  and  sighs  wandered  round  the  room»  pcti- 
tions,  argunaents,  rebellion,  were  m  Tarn ;  m  vain  young  m^i,  urged  by 
Toung  women,  conananded  the  musicians  to  proceed,  a  Stentorian  Toke 
Hsoed  a  contrary  mandate ;  might  prevailed  over  right,  the  violiM 
ceased,  a  general  groan  succeeded,  adieux  were  exdianged,  canines 
were  announced,  and  the  bafl  was  over.  Of  the  drive  home  I  can  gife 
no  description;  neither  will  I  attempt  to  relate  the  conversation  at  the 
morrow's  breakfast ;  we  fought  the  battle  o'er  again  and  again,  we  all  Imd 
fiMes,  dresses,  flirtations  to  describe,  oddities  to  quia,  partners  to  praise 
or  decry,  adventures  to  relate,  mistaJces  to  deplore.  Caroline  and  AmM 
much  lamented  that  thev  had  forgotten  to  introduce  into  a  quadrille  tk 
new  steps  which  their  London  cousin  had  taught  them  ;  they  lamented, 
too,  that  the  name  ofone  pleasant  partner  bad  escaped  them;  iid 
that  the  eyes  of  another  were  not  now  before  them  to  decide  a  diapote 
about  their  colour.  Other  lamentations  I  heard  not,  all  was  bright  iid 
gay  in  their  recollections ;  and  when  I  left  them  five  days  aAer  Uie  h 
portant  evening,  their  pleasure  in  talking  of  its  events  seemed  yet  a 
diminished.  I  doubt  not  that  even  now  a  day  scarcely  passes  vrithout 
two  or  three  allusions  to  the  happy  December  night ;  jokes  then  bom 
win  live  as  long  as  the  light  hearts  whose  merriment  created  them; 
scenes  and  persons  then  beheld  wfll  cling  to  the  memory  when  later  and 
more  important  events  are  forgotten;  time  wfll  bestow  a  fictitioiM 
diarm  on  all  that  then  occurred ;  and  the  grandchildren  of  my  jmmg 
friends  will  hear  of  this  country  ball  as  something  indescribably  ddi^it- 
ful,  and  &r  surpassing  any  thing  they  have  themselves  bdield,  will  hear 
of  me  perhaps  as  a  perfect  hero  of  romance,  to  whom  the  youdba  of 
1860  can  bear  no  comparison.  E, 
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Chide  not,  Anina,  that  to  thee  no  more 
Myrhymes  of  homage  and  affection  flow ; 
The  mould  of  verse  within  my  brain  is  broken. 
The  subtle  nuisic,  that  was  wont  of  yoie 
T*  accompany  the  inspired  spirits  glow, 
Hath  ceased.    Its  latest  woida  my  Muse  has  spoken 
Even  at  thy  feet — ^there  won   lis  fond  request* 

Expirinff  'neath  the  glance  that  nve  it  birth : 
Tts  task  faJfill'd,  and  leaving  me  so  hlest 
That  nought  remain'd  to  plead  for  upon  earth — 
It  died  I  and  happy  Love,  that  struigs  more  tight 
AU  other  harps,  hath  broken  mine  oatn^iiL  Y. 


. t..j|J   ^tv*'      ' '^'.\4     k!    ."....      \\ 
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When  Tast  I  (fommumcat^'witli  y9u,' ray  dear  I^ ,  "on  the  sub- 
ject of  Irisli  Art,  we  tbund  the  nei^  Academy  destitute  of  all  immediate 
opportunity  for  assuming  its  functiq^s  and  prosecuting  its  yfewd.  '  Al- 
though instituted  by  royal  gharter,  and  composed, of  members  well  qua- 
lified jto  realize  the  considerable  expectations  in  whicb  Ve'.ipust  believe 
that  illustrious  recognition  to  have  originated,  ijt'wqis  still  WitTiout  ex- 
hibition-room, or  council-room,  or  house  of  refuge  ;  in  feet,  a  **  pame," 

•  only,  cut  off  from  the  sterling  as  well  as  poetical  appendage  of  **  Ideal 
hiibltation.'*     You  may,  perhaps,  call  to.  mind  other  circu^nslahcee, 

^  which  I  believe  1  also  stated,  and  which  served  to  heighten  a  dilenima, 
in  itself  sufficiently  perplexing*  You  may  remember  it  was  f  ropo^ed 
and  hoped  to.  induce  from  the  guardians'  of  an  unappropriated  fund, 
ibrmed  to  commemorate  bis  Majesty's  visit  to  Ireland,  sottie  aid  for  Jhe 
houseless  artists  ;  and  lastly,  that  this  hope  was  crossed  by  the  uiterfe- 
rence  of  a  connoisseur  association  of  private  gentlefolk,  who  sought'  to 
get  themselves  nominated  as  the  dolers  out,  at  will  and  pleasure,  of  any 
relief  to  be  so  obtained.  .  And  this  was  our  last  glimpse  of  Irish  Art ; 
unsheltered  on  tlie  common  of  society ;  hopeless  of  ^y  shelter,  of  the 
kind  she  could  safely  or  honourably  accept ;  and  rather  in  danger  of 
sacrificing  her  independence  to  her  necessities* 

^  I  have  now  to  change  the  picture,  and  you  may  advise  your  aniateur 
tastes  and  more  elegant  feelings  of  a  coming  gratification,  so  far  as  the 
previous  topic  may  have  interested  you ;  or  so  far  as  the  question  of 
Art  in  its  ramification  to  the  land  of  Barry,  of  Hamilton,  and  of  Shee, 

'  can  'be  supposed  to  interest  the  sovereign  connoisseur.  I  have  seen 
1aid,'since  my  recent  return  to  Dublin,  the  first  stone  of  what  is  to  be  a 
fine  edifice  for  the  reception  of  the  Irish  Academy,  and,  indeed,  for  the 
abundant  accommodation  of  all  its  wants  and  purposes.;  and,  let  me 

* '  add,  the  patronage  under  which  this  national  temple  of  art  rears  its 
head,  is'  of  a  happier  kind  than  I  recollect  to  have  been  afforded  to  the 

'  lifting  up  of  the  arts  in  any  other  country. 

-  France's  ^reat  Lonis  was,  no  doubt,  munificent  in  his  efforts  to  ad- 
vance and  dignify  her  painting  and  sculpture ;  but  he  was.  also  the  man 
that  exacted  from  the  graphic  muse  an  enfeebling  and  enslaving  adula- 
tion. He  rescued  her  from  a  state  of  nature,  only  to  puf  her  into  a 
levee  suit,  teach  her  to  bow,  and  keep  her  at  court  for  his  royal,  honour 
and  glory;  just  as  his  Majesty  might  have  dealt  with  an  amiable 
savage,  reclaimed  into  a  beef-eater.  Italy  was  more  fortunate  in  her 
Lorenzo  ;  or  else  in  the  stuffandspirit  of  those  of  her  sons  who  wield- 
ed the  pencil  and  chisel;  certainly,  Michael  Angelo.wasAoo  rough  and 
energetic,  and  Baphaal  too  oatund  and  amiaUe  £bv  s  courtier :  still,  bow- 
ever,  in  Italy,  the  patmnge  was  despotic  and  oondesoending ;  and  the 
artists  were  too  much  bbui^  to  be  obliged.  England,  so  far  as  we  have 
yet  seen,  c^tained  her'Roya!  Academy  under  yet  better  auspices :.  here 
was  no  flourish  of  prmcely  donation ;  for, ,  except  a  loan  of  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds,  since  paid  boick,  1  believe,  the  British  academicians  remair 
to  this  day  unloaded  with  aay  Qverwhehning  bmden  of  gratitude ;  un- 
less we  go  tlMi  doubtful  leagth  of  imposing  upon  tbem  that  fardel,  on 
amount  of  the  uatomsiwl -aad  inciminiodiotts  apartments   which,  in 
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eommon  with  various  public  clerks  and  ngetMf  tbey  oeevpy  in  a  Terj 
large  house.  Yes,  I  beg  pardon ;  there  wai  one  thhsg  dcnie  for  dieni» 
at  the  time  of  their  inauguration,  that  aeither  they  ttor  I  should  cMPwr 
forget ;  and  as  the  anecdote  is  not  MMrally  known-^tbouf^  Ilak^  k 
on  the  best  authority,  that  Kji  a  diimgnsliea  riryal  acadcmiciMi»'  ■yim 
shall  forthwith  hear  it.  Some  lordly  connoisseurs  would  c»g«e  cbsit 
the  council  could  never  go  right  unless  diey  were  admitted  m  honorary 
members — oh,  these  honorary  members!  The  coummI  properly  re- 
ferred  to  the  advice  of  Creorge  the  Third ;  and  when  ihm  delegate  naen- 
tionfed  the  matter  to  the  royal  ear — "  No,  no,  no, — ^keep  them  out — 
keep  them  all  out !" — was  the  wise  and  vivacious  answer. 

Perhaps,  after  this,  you  expect  to  hear  that  the  young  Hftemiaift 
Academy  has  fidlen  in  for  a  legacy  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand,  so  that 
the  usual  event,  which  must  have  preceded  the  reading  of  die  will,  for- 
tunately frees  them  from  all  shew  of  gratitude  to  the  patron,  in  dus 
world.  Or  you  may  conjecture  that  some  eastern  vizier  or  pacha,  too 
far  removed  to  tax  them  to  any  extent  or  continuance,  has  endoaed  a 
brilliant,  not  inferior  to  the  Pitt  or  Pigott  diamond,  or  Aladdki*s  lamp^ 
or  Fortunatus'  purse,  or  some  goose  with  a  golden  egg,  may  glance  into 
your  speculationii.  The  patronage  extended,  however,  bears  little  re- 
semblance to  any  of  those  cases,  if  we  except  its  novelty  and  onpreee* 
dentedness ;  and  to  come  to  the  point  at  once,  or,  you  will  say,  aft  last, 
an  individual  of  their  own  body  is  the  Maecenas.  A  brother  academi- 
cian steps  forward,  and  out  of  his  especial  purse,  dedicates  little  leaa 
than  twenty  thousand  jpoimds  to  the  erection  of  a  fit  home  for  the  arts 
of  his  country.  Mr.  Francis  Johnson  is  the  name  of  this  higtHmmded 
man ;  a  name  already  belonging  to  posterity,  as  the  spednens  of  bis 
architectural  power,  among  the  beautiful  piblic  buildings  of  Dublin, 
abundantly  testify.  But  the  new  glory  which  this  act  flings  around 
him,  must,  while  it  renders  Mr.  Johnson  the  most  endearing  and  iml^-^ 
resting  object  the  eye  of  his  contemporaries  can  fn  upon,  ensure  him  a» 
immortality  beyond  question  and  beyond  praise. 

And  now  I  challenge  your  acquiescence  to  my  assertion,  that  Irish 
art  has  chanced  on  a  patronage,  unprecedented  as  it  is  felidtouriy  eoin- 
cident.  The  patron,  himself  a  brother,  has  experienced  all  the  finer 
feelings  and  peculiar  spirit  of  sturdy  independence,  which,  nerhapSt 
eoList  in  no  bosom  so  strongly  as  in  the  bosom  of  an  artist ;  ana  he  will 
respeet  and  cherish  in  odiers  what  he  has  been  able  to  appniciate  m 
himsel£  He  will  neither  se^k  for,  nor  receive,  any  undue  reqoital. 
He  will  not  meanly  grasp  at  a  dictatorship  in  more  than  self-ieoom- 
pense  for  acting  right  and  doing  good.  He  will  impose  no  holiday  re- 
strictions; no  rules  and  regulations  applicable,  nay  applied  alike  tO' 
the  subiects  of  a  mendicity  association  and  the  professors  of  a  high  ait. 
He  will  not  seem  to  encourage  the  spirit  and  efibrt  of  genius,  ai4  in  a 
breath,  wrench  from  it,  in  a  kind  of  tribute,  the  very  essence  of  that 
spirit  and  effort.  He  will  insist  on  no  knee-bending,  no  Mandarin  ex*-* 
pertness  of  neck,  no  willow-backed  suppleness  and  readiness.  He  will 
not,  in  fact,  require  the  arts  to  go  on  in  his  own  way,  but  wisely  and 
delightfully  satisfied  with  just  having  led  them  to  the  startii^poit,  he 
win  bid  God  bless  them,  and  let  them  run  their  natural  and  irresistible 
career.    And  in  the  manly  gratitude  of  his  associate  bretlueii  (  in  what 
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lie  hmows  to  be  die  real  and  hearty  ezpretsioD  of  it>  aad,  above  all»  in 
the  M^)id  advance  o£  his  loved  profession,  attributable,  first,  to  his 
nmnifioenee,  aad  seooadly,  to  bis  policy,  he  will,  every  day  and  hour,  re« 
ceive  aad  feel  a  gratiication  above  all  the  flattering  unction  that,  on  a 
day  of  official  reports  and  enactments,  the  hobbyhorsical  connoisseur 
can  pretend  to  lay  to  his  heart.  Can  he  walk  amid  the  classic  shadows 
of  the  temple  he  will  have  erected — can  he  pass  its  gate — can  he  meet 
a  brother,  by  him  made  successful  and  happy,  and  not  experience  a 
luxury  of  self-approbation  and  self-thankfulness,  that  still  must  outdo 
all  the  rest? — of  that  temple,  of  which  the  very  echoes  will  strive  to 
syllable  his  name ! — and  is  it  not  written,  **  no  music  is  so  pleasant  to 
the  ear  as  the  voice  of  him  who  owns  you  for  a  benefactor?'* 

I  think  I  understand  the  happiness  of  this  good  and  accomplished 
man,  oa  the  very  recent  occasion  I  have  alluded  to ;  namely,  the  laying 
of  the  first  stone  of  the  promised  edifice.  It  was  laid  by  himself,  ac- 
cordant, in  course,  with  the  solicitation  of  his  brethren.  They  all  accom- 
panied him  in  procession — ^academicians,  associates,  vod  all;  white- 
headed  old  men,  whose  lives  had  passed  in  the  almost  hopeless  dream  of 
such  a  day,  and  younger  members,  who,  with  sparkling  looks  and  im- 
proved importance  of  step,  seemed  to  date,  from  that  moment,  a  new 
profisssional  aqd  social  existence.  They  presented  him  with  a  silver 
trowel,  on  which  were  devices  executed  by  Mr.  Mossop,  the  gentleman 
who  has  done  the  medallion  of  Grattan's  head  that  you  and  I  saw  to- 
gether, and  I  need  say  no  more  to  apprise  yon  of  the  superior  emi- 
nence of  the  artist :  be  is  also  an  esteemed  academician.  Another,  at 
the  vote  of  the  Academy,  is  to  paint,  for  a  place  in  their  council-room, 
Mr*  Johnson's  full-length  portrait.  Then,  before  this  day  of  days,  there 
were  addresses,  and  answers,  and  every  thing  harmonious  and  happy  \ 
and  with  it  there  came  a  dinner,  at  which  the  patron  was  the  honoured 
guest  of  his  fellow  academicians,  aad,  we  may  surely  add,  happiness 
and  harmony  still  the  accompaniment.  Yes !  I  am  sure  I  understood 
his  feelings :  the  full,  deep  content  of  heart ;  the  conscious  spirit,  and 
pride,  and  virtue  of  soul ;  aad  the  surpassing  conviction  that  all  he 
heard  and  saw  around  him  was  truth,  fitness,  congeniality. 

A  good  cohort  of  workmen  are  now  proceeding  with  all  due  and 
pleasant  clamour  and  bustle,  towards  the  completion  of  the  good  work 
Mr*  Johnson  has  begun.  The  buildmg  is  to  be  forty-two  feet  in  front, 
aad  of  unusual  depth :  it  will  afiford  two  exhibition-rooms ;  one  fifly- 
six  feet  by  thirty-nine;  the  other,  thirty-nine  by  twenty- two:  the 
council-room  will  be  thirty  by  twenty;  and  an  ante-room,  on  the  same 
floor,  twenty  by  ten.  The  apartments  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
keeper  and  servants,  will  also  be  numerous  and  commodious.  The 
front  is  to  be  cut-stone,  executed  in  tlie  best  style. 

Should  the  wealthy  and  educated  of  Mr.  Johnson's  countrymen  feel 
liberally  disposed  to  imilate  aa  example — they  are  now  only  too  late  to 
regret  they  had  not  anticipated;  shovld  th^  feet,  what  is  the  truth, 
that  an  individual,  no  matter  how  munificent  and  ardent,  cannot  possibly 
extend  to  Art  ail  the  saiatary  assistance  of  which  she  stands  so  much 
in  need ;  this  is  the  season  to  shew  a  sense  of  such  considerations. 
They  owe  it  to  their  rank,  to  their  education,  to  themselves,  to  their 
Qoaatry  and  posterity,  not  to  neglect  the  present  and  passing  opportu- 
nities for  establishing  native  Art,  as  she  ought  to  be  established,  and  as 
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she  ohIt  can  be  establiBhedi  in  their  native  land.  They  owe  it  to  tfaek 
descendants,  to  their  children's  children,  not  to  have  it  said  by  a  future 
people-v"  Are  these  the  ollspring  of  the  greats  the  titled,  and  the  affluent, 
among  our  fore&thers,  without  whose  assistance  the  arts  of  the  country 
forced  their  way  through  disheartening  neglect  and  accumulated  diffi- 
culties r  N.  M. 

TO  Newton's  study.* 

Thou  lonelv  relic  of  a  name 
Einblazon'd  on  the  roll  of  fame 

In  an  immortal  line  ; 
Wert  thou  the  consecrated  place 
(Some  ten  feet  square  thy  cabin'd  space) 

Of  one  almost  divine  ? 

Was  it  within  thy  narrow  room 

Where  Newton's  wisdom  pierced  the  gloom 

That  Science  had  concealed  ? 
Was  it  within  thy  narrow  cell 
He  sat  and  broke  the  secret  spell 

That  gravitation  veilM  ? — 

Where,  while  corporeally  at  rest. 
The  labouring  genius  in  his  breast 

B^gat  prophetic  thought ; 
Or,  leaving  its  cribb'd  mansion  here. 
Sprang  upward  to  some  nobler  sphere, 

WiUi  inspiration  fraught — 

Or  round  the  eternal  heavens  career'd. 
Nor  the  sun's  burning  influence  fear'd. 

Nor  bearded  comets  pale  : 
But  o'er  the  orbits  where  they  fly 
On  lightning  pennons  through  tne  sky, 

Steer'd  his  triumphant  saill 

What  stately  halls  can  rival  thee 
In  thy  unobtrusive  dignity. 
Temple  of  thou^t  sublime  I 
.  Thy  inmate  8cann\i  within  thy  wall 
■    A  thousand  worlds,  and  there  his  call 
1  ti^'  Subdued  both  space  and  time. 

''  ''  ^'  The  palace  owns  more  gUtterins  things, 

lUi'j  111'  • ! i    /     • .  Lorda^  courtiers,  parasites,  and  kings. 


?'t»-ii,  vT     -         The  visible  alone,  •.  roj^.i  or   .c 

And  not  the  best  that  earth  can  boast-^ 

While  thou  hast  held  th'  invisible  host  '            *"  **  "•^'  *^ 

Round  a  great  spirit's  throne.  i    )  • .     - 

Not  Pharaoh's  massy  pyramid,  ' "  '   '*^  *' 

Not  Angelo's  dome  in  radiance  hid 

Of  heaven's  refulgence  wide. 
Can  outshine  thee  in  worth  and  note. 
Where  Newton  reason'd,  thought,  and  wrote. 

Of  vision,  time,  and  tide. 

Whatever  his  name  might  consecrate. 
Is  safer  from  the  rage  of  fate 
Than  pyramid  or  dome. 


*  Still  to  be  seen  on  tbe  roof  of  bis  house  in  St  Martln's^street,  Leic€sler-M|«are, 
Dtarly  in  the  same  state  as  he  left  it. 
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Though  one  may  shrine  a  monarch's  clay,  '   .  / 

In  t'other  i)opes  and  prelates  sway. 
The  pja^es  ofruin'd  Rome. 

The  humblest  spot  where  science  grew» 
Whence  knowledge,  born  of  genius,  threw 

Its  elory  on  the  mind. 
Like  tnlne  is  e'er  a  sacred  site. 
Circled  around  with  holy  light, 

A  Pharos  to  mankind. 

Yet  still,  what  passengers  gone  by 
Cast  not  on  thee  the  uplifted  eye. 

Nor  noted  if  they  saw : 
Of  London's  million  souls  but  few 
Mark  thee  as  I  for  ever  do. 

With  reverence  and  awe. 

In  Italy  thou  wouldst  be  known*— 
As  Petrarch*s  house  at  Arqua  shewn, 

Or  as  Voltaire's  in  France : — 
Here  the  'Change  walls  move  more  than  t^irie. 
Where  knavery,  traffic,  gold,  combine 

To  lead  the  sordid  dance. 

Yet  do  these  sober  walls  to  me 
For  ever  speak  thy  dignity. 

Philosophy  reBned ! 
And  tell  me  of  what  mighty  worth 
In  intellect  on  this  low  earth 

Was  Newton's  wondrous  mind  1 


NATIONAL   PREJUDICES. 

Dobs  it  not  seem,  at  this  moment,  rather  late  in  the  day,  when  every 
wl^pater  amongst  us  has  contrived  to  run  over  the  Continent, — ^is  it  not 
absurd  now  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  character  or  peculiarities  of 
a  nation  7     Every  one  knows  France.    I  first  beg  leave  to  deny  the 
iaefi  and  out-top  it  by  asserting,  that  we  know  really  less  of  it  than  we 
did  heSare  fourteen.     Prior  to  that  epoch,  we  aU  had  one  fixed,  certain 
opinion  respecting  French  character,  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  a  juster 
ofie,  than  the  mangled,  contradictory,  and  amctedly  liberal  reports 
brought  home  by  the  yearly  ebb  of  travelled  dandies.    Surely  there  can 
be  no  better  way  of  deciding  this  point  than  by  examining  tne  volumes 
of  those  writers,  whose  professedobject  is  a  true  representation  of  charac- 
ters and  manners,  according  to  the  age,  personage,  nation,  &c.  of  their 
ideal  productions.    The  truth  and  justice  of  French  character,  valets, 
dandies,  fine  ladies,  or  momquetaireSi  in  our  ancient  comedy  and  novel, 
we  may  allow,  seeing  that  such   characters  are  but  echoes  of  the 
same  as  represented  by  French  writers  and  actors.     But  look  at  our 
novels  (now  our  only  drama)  since  the  peace,  and  reflect,  or  demand,  ac- 
cording as  it  be  in  your  power,  if  the  representations  of  the  French  ut 
all  resemble  the  originals.    Examine,  first  of  aU,  the  MaxquU  de  Haut^ 
lieu  of  Quentin  Durward :  bis  bad  French,  his  mUd  and  uninAiriated 
mention  of  his  losses  and  misfortunes,  his  high  principles,  no  re- 
venge or  Machiavelism  in  them,  his  attempt,  too,  at  taste  and  critiiciS|ii 
—and  ask,  has  this  being  the  least  resemblance  to  any  on^  modem 
etmte  or  ultra  ?    I  am  not  deep  in  novel-reading,  but  tliere  is  "  Percy 
Mallory"  I  have  looked  over,  a  clever- written  imbroglio^  that  I  defy 
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(Edipus  himself  to  uniavel  or  nndecMaiid ;  but  this  is  noC  to  the  pofpoM. 
There  is  a  French  lady  dierem  introduced,  Mademo^Ue  Scmebody, 
who,  according  to  the  yulgar  idea  wfaidi  Bulls  hare  of  Frencli  ladBea, 
coquettes,  faints,  &c.  I  kacm  that  the  untraTelled  amongst  ua,  and  llie 
travelled  indeed,  think  French  misses  complete  Lyifia  LanguiabcB, 
very  heroines,  fuU  of  romance,  affectation,  and  sensibility — nmch  gtwea 
to  hartshorn  bottles,  and  cutting  of  stays.  Alas !  little  do  tkey  know 
of  that  most  masculine-minded,  fair  piece  of  creation—a  Frendi  girl ; 
whose  very  affectation — whose  very  ideal  of  heroinism,  is  indepeiMlenee» 
worldliness,  and  strength  of  nerves ;  who  would  endure  complimenis, 
courtship,  or  the  boldest  innuendo,  with  the  same  seng'frvidi  wba 
would  bargain  for  any  thing  in  her  marriage-eontract ;  'and  who  would 
set  off*  to  the  mayoralty  of  her  section  to  be  manried  witibout  the  siigioett 
particle  of  that  emotion,  which  almost  overwh^ms  en  English  bride  at 
the  altar.  Frivolity,  too,  is  another  distiDgiiiBUiig  charaeteristie  of 
French  damsels.  Now,  what  may  be  die  occupation  of  vreli-educaled 
beings  of  that  daas,  say  Parisians,  in  ^e  year  1SS4  f  We  could  ascer- 
tain. They  have  attempted  **  Les  Eaux  de  St.  Ronan'*  in  vain — oonAd 
not  get  through  with  it,  "  Qu^est  ce  qu^ilfaitdonc^  Valter  Scott ^  ovec  m 
niaiseries  des  Eaux  f"  *'  And  what,  then,  are  you  reading.  Miss  ?**  **  Read- 
ing," says  the  young  lady,  taking  up  a  new  volume  from  her  little  nuolSle 
work-table,  ^^  I  have  just  finished  die  second  livraison  of  Plato's  works 
translated." — "Plato?" — ^^'Oui,  Monsieur,  la  traduction  est  magni- 
fique !" — "  But  is  there  not  something  rathcsr  ens  fer  ladies  7" — **  Qui, 
sans  doute,  grossier  quelquefois,  il  nous  (ait  crier  h^las  ;  mais,  je  vous 
assure,  que  c'est  superbe,  et  les  introductions  tout  k  fait  dans  le  style 
de  Roussean^tes  vous  Lockiste,  Monsieur?" — "I  really  can't  say 

that  I  ever  read  the  works  of  Locke,  Miss  !" — **  Mais,  comma nt. 

Monsieur,"  says  the  lady,  with  along  accent  of  surprise — ^**vous  n'aves 

pas  lu  ni  Plalon,  ni  Locke,  ni  Kant,  ni ."    And  hdve  is  ^  frivolity 

of  French  ladies. 

As  to  the  male  sex  in  France,  I  do  believe  we  beirin  to  be  better  id* 
structed,  to  giVA  up  oUr  old  ideas  of  dieir  coxcombry,  gaiety,  and  pMi* 
nuntreism.  The  truth  is,  that  the  French  nation,  like  every  nation  diat  has 
suffered  a  great  moral  convulsion,  has  become  resolved  into  the  primi- 
tive  characters  of  simple  manhood,  at  least  of  Europeantsm.  Whatever 
effect  climate  may  have,  must  have  remained ;  but  as  for  die  effiect  of 
habits,  laws,  government,  &c.  they  are,  with  respect  to  such,  quite  nniii* 
fluenced,  unprqudiced.  They  are  men,  nothing  more — and  except  that 
love  of  die  soil  and  of  their  past  history,  which  even  itself  has  been 
greatly  shaken  off*,  they  are  less  national  than  any  existinsr  nation.  You 
find  no  characteristics  oy  w&fc"h  to'^SSilHOBEST 


mean  the  new  race,  who  have  mingled  neidier  widi  the  revolutionary,  nor 
scarcely  with  the  imperial  deeds.  A  Frenchman  is  a  man  of  the  world 
— he  has  had  enough  of  glory  to  make  him  respect  himself,  and  mough 
of  disaster  to  make  him  respect  other  nations.  An  Englishman,  unfor- 
tnnately,  is  either  one  thing  or  another — he  is  in  general  either  naticmally 
illiberal,  or  affectedly  liberal ;  which  latter  state  is  the  besetting  sin  of 
our  travelled  puppies.     And  I  must  own,  diat  1  think  illiberal,  honest 


< 


on  a  great  many  pomts,     But  or  these  anon.     Now,  ofall  the  nations 
in  Europe,  the  Frcinft  of  tlie  present  day  seem  to  hold  the  fittest  medium 
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Wtween  nfttionalky  and  its  contrary ;  their  territorial  position  aAird* 
them  union  and  sympathy  with  almost  all  Europe — their  youth)  not 
troubled  with  classic  or  profound  studies,  are  not  infected  wrOitSat 
cver-duruir 
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laififliid'lffii  liocke,  and  Leibnitz,  and  Rousseau,  wi£  Adam  Smitli  and 
Montesquieu ;  while  our  j[0uth  are  deejp  in  Greek,  in  logic,  and  ethics* 
Their  mode  of  education  may  not  be  Che  best  to  produce  profound 
scholars ;  but  it  makes  amiable,  well-informed  men  of  the  world,  un* 
isolated  i&prcjudices,  and  undivided  in  sects. 

There  is,  moreover,  one  great  difference  between  the  English  and 
French  youth  of  the  present  day,  and  it  is  a  difference  likely  to  influence 
strongly  the  future  fates  of  the  two  nations.  It  is  tliis — that  younir 
Frenchmen,  from  their  first  consciousness,  take  a  ^^P..yj^8t  m  mi 
politicaT  attSra^  and  progrgsgof  their  country — wEereas  ouY  young '  inen 
CMnTsSOfom  arrive  at  a  capacity  of  underit9AlBftg  the  political  march  of 
Bn^lish  affairs  until  they  have  attained  an  age  of  mature,  cdd-blooded, 
and  calculating  experience ;  which  makes  of  us,  alike  legislators  and 
legislated,  a  people  devoid  of  public  enthusiasm,  unless  for  talk  or  in* 
terest  sake— a  people  to  whom  the  useftil,  selfish,  and  social,  is  the  only 
end ;  and  to  wnom  the  steady  principles  of  political  honour,  and  the 
sanguine  hopes  of  political  perfection,  pass  as  the  creed  and  the  visions 
of  the  enthusiast. 

But  a  truce  with  politics.  We  have  remarked  how  resdved  into 
first  principles  the  French  character  has  been  by  the  Revolution :  it  is 
neither  grave  nor  gay,  serious  nor  frivolous,  it  is  in  no  extreme ;  and  sd 
our  travellers  are  at  fault — they  find  no  defect  to  fasten  on,  no  virtue  to 
extol,  and  no  prominence  of  any  kind  to  flourish  about,  and  build 
hypotheses  upon.  And,  consequently,  if  a  novelist  or  imaginary  writer 
wish  to  produce  a  French  personage  upon  his  canvass,  he  must  recur  to 
the  ante-revolutionary  period,  fi>r  he  can  make  nothing  but  decent,  im« 
renuffkable  common-place  of  the  Cosmopolitan  French  of  the  present 
day.  The  male  inhabitants  of  a  foreign  land,  however,  being  more 
visible  to  a  stranger  than  the  female,  though  his  ancient  prejudices 
respecting  the  former  must  i:ome  to  the  ground  on  comparison,  yet,  no 
comparison  being  feasible  with  respect  to  the  latter,  the  old  hypotheses 
hold  good.  Thus  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  French  as  no 
longer  a  nation  of  barbers  and  petit-maitres  ;  but  the  ladies  we  still  up- 
hold to  be  the  French  women  of  the  last  century,  whose  coquetry  and 
licentiousness  we  learn  from  our  readings.  I  believe  most  Englishmen 
come  to  France  with  the  idea  that  the  favours  of  French  women  are  to 
be  had  fi>r  asking;  for  certain,  none  of  them  ever  return  with  the  same 
idea.  Their  opinion  of  French  ^romen's  frivolity  is  much  the  same — of 
this  I  have  given  an  example  from  the  life.  And  the  tone  of  ease  and 
command  which  even  the  lower  order  of  French  women  assume  in  con- 
versation, ay,  though  it  turned  on  Fluctions,  must  not  a  littie  astonish 
our  stammering  beaux,  accustomed  to  discuss  the  weather,  and  flirt  at 
arm's  length  with  their  town  and  country  cousins.  Not  that  I  prefer 
the  calculating,  strong-nerved,  ready  brunette  of  France,  to  the  timid, 
genuine  English  blonde.  Defend  me  from  the  impiety !  although  the 
most  ridiculous  and  odious  of  God's  creatures  is,  in  my  mind,  a  Frenchi- 
fied or  Italianized  Englishwoman — I  am  merely  discussing  mistakes 
and  misstatements. 
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Let  Uf  past  to  littk  peculiarities,  or  rather  little  preragatnrea,  wbidi 
aft. flowed,  by  every  oiie»  and  see  if  they  be  more  just.  Taste  ia 
dre$s»  fi>r  exsinnde.  Cao  a  French  tailor,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
make  a  coat  ?  The  thing  has  been  tried  an  hundred  thousand  times — 
in  vain ; — Miers  must  export  bis  builds  to  Paris.  How  different  the 
day  when  I«ausun's  coat  despatched  from  Paris  was  lost,  to  the  horrific 
disappointment  of  the  French  beau,  in  the  sands  of  Calais !  Can  the 
French  make  a  hat  ?  Why,  a  troop  of  English  hatters  have  utterly 
ruined  their  feOow  tradesmen  in  Paris.  French  ladies,  however,  are 
allowed  to  bear  the  bell.  Not  so  fast.  The  supremacy  is  daily  dispu- 
ted, nor  will  our  fair  countrywomen  yield  much  longer  their  natural 
locks  and  shi^  to  the  frizzes  and  flat  bosoms  of  th.-  Parisians.  Sed 
mqfora  sequon  Personal  beauty. — ^The  ugliest  race  in  the  world,  with- 
out enceptimi,  are  French  countrywomen ;  compare  them  with  those  of 
England,  Spain,  or  Italy.  Women  are  finely  shaped  at  Paris — but  we 
argue  not  on  bone  and  stuffing. 

But  to  escape  from  these  petty  details,  let  us  stretch  our  view  fiurther, 
and  consider  what,  and  how  just  are  our  ideas  of  Italian  character.  To 
this  I  may  lead  by  quoting  a  friend : — **  If  John  Bull  wants  to  increase 
his  natural  aotipatliy  to  the  French,  he  may  take  a  trip  to  Paris ;  but  if 
he  wish  to  get  rid  of  every  dislike,  he  has  but  to  cross  the  Alps.  At 
home,  where  a  person  is  independent  of  strange  feces  and  new  acquaint- 
ances, he  has  no  opportunity  of  judging  or  experiencing  the  civility  of 
his  nation.  The  moment  he  goes  abroad,  and  is  really  in  want  of  a  kind 
word  or  a  countenancing  look  firom  those  around,  he  begins  to  feel  that 
politeness  is  not  only  a  form,  but  a  virtue  and  a  benevolence.  This  po- 
liteness, this  philandiropy  on  a  minor  scale,  the  French  possess  above 
all  other  nations;  although  the  coldness  of  English  demeanour,  the 
proverbial  pride  and  well-known  prejudices  of  this  nation,  may  prevent 
our  countrymen  from  experiencing,  at  first,  those  kind  feelings  on  the 
part  of  their  rivals.  As  soon,  however,  as  an  Englishman  has  been 
some  time  in  France,  has  grown  at  ease  with  himself,  and  has  smoothed 
those  porcupine  prejudices  which  he  always  bristles  up  upon  his  first 
visit,  he  will  find  kindness  and  conciliation  on  all  hands.  But  if  this  be 
not  sufficient,  let  him,  as  we  have  said,  cross  the  Alps ;  and  he  will 
learn  from  the  first  boor  of  a  camiriere  he  comes  in  contact  with,  that 
he  is  no  longer  in  France." 

Now,  in  contradiction  to  these  just  remarks,  the  two  distinguishing 
qualities  ascribed  by  general  prejudice  amongst  us  to  Italians,  are  adu- 
lation and  crafi.  Never  was  opinion  more  the  reverse  of  truth.  A  poor 
sonneteer  may,  to  be  sure,  string  fourteen  base  lines  in  praise  of  my 
lord,  and  may  confirm  him  in  this  idea ;  but  generally  the  defect  of 
Italians  is  altogether  the  contrary,  and  is  remarkable  in  a  want  of  po- 
liteness, of  attention,  of  consideration.  The  tone,  the  look,  the  manner, 
is  universally  rude  and  boorish,  and  breathes  all  the  independence  that 
even  an  Englishman  could  wish.  There  are  exceptions,  to  be  sure;  but 
where  is  the  country,  we  should  like  to  know,  whose  beggars  are  not 
servile?  The  other  characteristic  generally  assigned  to  Italians,  of  su- 
perior craft  and  dissimulation,  is  as  glaringly  untrue.  In  support  of 
which  assertion,  it  is  but  necessary  to  mention  the  late  revolutions  in  that 
country,  which  were  overturned  merely  by  the  reliance  of  its  people  on 
the  promises  of  their  rulers,  and  the  general  philanthropy  of  mankind. 
In  truth,  there  is  no  country  in  Western  Europe,  to  use  the  phraseo- 
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logy  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  in  which  the  system  of  lord-dom  and  servi- 
lity is  so  manifestly  supported  as  in  England.  There  is  no  English 
fiociety,  of  which  the  members  consider  themselves  equals ;  the  grades 
of  distinction  are  more  strongly  marked  than  if  our  law  parcelled  us 
into  casts.  At  school  we  are  fags  or  tyrants — youths,  we  are  eidier 
mere  vmbras^  shades,  or  the  casters  of  the  shade — in  feillowship,  we 
either  lead  or  are  led ;-— inequality  is  stamped  on  every  character,  and, 
throughout  the  extensive  net- work  of  English  society,  die  links  of  bond- 
age that  the  law  and  our  own  conceit  declare  for  ever  broken,  are,  in 
fact,  more  firmly  riveted  by  habit  and  by  prejudice.  Now,  in  the 
countries  we  despise  as  enslaved,  there  is,  in  proportion  with  us,  little 
or  none  of  this :  they  have,  to  be  sur^  the  Casino  dei  Nobili,  and  the 
Casino  de*  Mercanii ;  even  this  is  only  in  Northern  Italy.  There  there 
is  but  this  one  broad  line  of  distinction,  above  and  below  all  are  equals ; 
and  even  beneath  the  despotic  governments  which  grind  them,  they  are 
at  least  free  from  that  system  of  social  bondage,  that  v  fetters  every  step 
and  every  word  of  a  Briton. 

The  lower  order  of  Englishmen  are  rude  and  independent  to  the 
stranger  ;  none  are  more  slavishly  submissive  to  the  great  folk  of  their 
town  and  vicinity,  yet  they  have  a  reserve  beyond  which  their  humi- 
lity will  not  consent  to  sink.  The  Italian  is  not  without  this  reserve  ; 
law  secures  it  to  the  Englishman — the  less  fortunate  Italian  secures  it 
by  the  dread  which  his  character  and  poniard  inspire.  Beggars  and 
domestics  in  Italy  care  not  what  terms  or  titles  of  adulation  they  lavish, 
but  see  what  the  coin  passes  for,  and  you  will  estimate  from  such  spe- 
chnens  the  national  character.  There  are  many  reasons  why  divided 
Italy  possesses  not  moral  courage ;  and  I  should  really  think,  that, 
notwithstanding  habits  ofdissipation,  the  physical  courage  of  the  lower 
orders  is  superior  to  that  either  of  French  or  Englishmen. 

Thus  standing  up  for  the  moral  qualities  of  the  Itahans  against  the 
prejudices  of  my  countrymen,  I  must  add,  still  in  opposition  to  those 
prejudices,  that,  in  my  conscience,  I  do  not  think  Italy  altogether  a  finer 
or  more  picturesque  country  than  our  three  kingdoms.  I  know  of  no 
Italian  scenes  superior  to  Killarney,  or  Cumberland,  or  Devonshire ; — the 
Alps  are  not  Italian ;  but  the  bleak  Apennines,  not  lofly  enough  to  be 
sublime,  nor  wooded  sufficiently  to  be  beautiful,  and  widiout  any  of  the 
shrouding  of  the  mist  or  fairy  associations  of  the  Scotch  and  Welsh 
hills,  are  to  me  &r  inferior  in  interest  and  beauty  to  these  our  native 
mountains.  I  think  our  own  climate,  moreover,  a  healthier  and  more 
comfortable  one  than  any  Southern 

"  Ne  il  ciel  di  nebbia  e  di  carbone,  intoppo 
Dammi  a  letizia ;  che  se  il  fumo  e  molto, 
Tanto  h  Parrosto  che  font  anche  h  troppo  j'' 

which,  to  translate  the  grim  Alfieri,  who  here  for  once  ventured  on  a 
smile,  that  shone  something  like  plating  on  a  coffin  : 

**  Nor  can  its  skies  of  cloud  and  coal. 
Bedim  the  gladness  of  my  soul ; 
•  What,  if  the  smoke  be  over-much. 

Why  there's  the  roast,  &c." 

But  I  must  conclude  this  skirmish  with  our  petty  prejudices. 

Y. 


(  &«2  ) 

MMSSn  or  THE   MOBBMi   BPAMMtl  tMQil 

TuouoH  much  has  been  said  and  tnillen  regaffdiiig  ilh»  firight&l  tzi- 
buDal  of  the  Inquisition,  litlle  was  correct^  knsmgk  jwiqpectiM  ite  in|a- 
teriquB  proceedings  until  a  very  late  period*  AH  that  relatea  iq  it  vaa 
enveloped  in  inapeaateUe  myatofjN  Xta  regulations  and  pcooeedngs 
were  eondiietod  ao  as  to  conceal  tlie  cufierings  of  its  victims,  and  ^ 
crudtiea  nf  its  executiooenk  The  fanaticism  of  its  agents,  the  oadis 
aad  menaces  of  its  jailon»  the  eternal  darkness  of  its  duiq^eonsv  .the 
thickness  of  its  irallsi  and  the  fear  of  being  again  plunged  into  sttfienn^ 
or  perishing  ky  the  daggers  of  its  familiars,  for  revealing  what  they  had 
seen  Ihcrc,  prevented  the  few  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  £n»B 
ils  horrors  from  opening  them  to  the  world.  In  every  class  of  aocie^ 
its  secret  iigents  were  constantly  active,  and  perfect  silence  alone  re- 
specting the  acts  of  the  tribunal  was  the  only  guarantee  &r  peiaanal 
security.  By  the  vulgar,  the  sufferings  of  the  Inquisition  were  cono- 
dered  like  those  of  Hell ;  none  had  witnessed  them  and  told  their  tale ; 
and  this  ignorance  respecting  them,  increased  the  terrible  impreaskn 
which  they  made,  and  contributed  to  prolong  the  existence  of  the  tn- 
bunal  itself. 

In  1808,  the  Frendi  invasion  of  the  Peninsula,  as  in  many  other 
stances  in  the  countries  which  their  armies  entered,  contributed  in 
way  to  the  benefit  of  the  people.  It  put  an  end  to  the  uncertainty  ex- 
isting respecting  this  tribunal  and  its  mysterious  proceedings,  it  un- 
masked its  crimes  and  exposed  them  to  the  day,  and  broke  the  fearlal 
chann  which  environed  it  so  long.  The  monsters  who  presided  in  it, 
ferocious  as  beasts  of  prey,  fled  on  the  approach  of  an  enlightened 
enemy,  and  forgot,  from  their  fears,  the  victims  and  written  proceedii^ 
of  their  hellish  court;  these  effectually  revealed  its  horrible  mysteries. 
Napoleon  at  Chamartin,  and  the  Cortes  subsequently  at  Cadiz,  pro- 
nounced its  sentence  of  destruction ;  and  from  that  period,  the  Holy 
Office  may  be  considered  as  losing  its  former  power  over  the  public  mind 
for  ever,  though  the  hand  of  despotism  might,  in  fact,  re-establish  it. 

M.  M  whose  name  is  identified  with  the  revival  of  the  Spanish 
drama,  and  with  its  reputation,  was  the  first  writer  who  corrected  the 
opinions  of  his  countrymen,  in  regard  to  the  transactions  of  this  tnbu- 
nal.  He  published  in  1809,  accompanied  with  notes  full  of  judgment 
and  spirit,  the  account  of  an  Auto  da  fk^  which  had  been  celebrated  at 
Logrado  two  centuries  before,  and  the  particulars  of  which  had  been 
printed  there  at  the  time.  This  report,  drawn  up  by  the  order  and 
imder  the  inspection  of  the  Holy  Office  itself^  forms  the  most  complete 
accusation  that  could  be  exhibited  against  that  body.  It  presents  an 
abstract  of  all  that  human  depravity  ajad  the  acoumulatfd  ignorance  of 
ages  can  engender.  Unhappy  women  slowly  consumed  by  fire,  for 
having  been  convicted  of  sorcery — ^grave  remarks  on  the  Devil,  and  his 
adventures  in  gallantry  with  these  poor  tortured  females — express  details, 
as  revolting  to  reason  as  to  decency — things,  in  short,  so  horribly  in- 
consistent as  to  render  it  incredible  that  they  could  have  been  written 
or  uttered  by  any  but  madmen ; — ^these,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  con- 
tents of  the  work  now  alluded  to.  On  this  occasion,  the  king  (Joseph 
Bonaparte)  commissioned  the  Canon  Llorente  to  examine  into  the 
archive^  of  the  Inquisitbn.     M.  Llorente,  who  had  been  during  a  long 
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time  Secretary  to  tlie  Holy  Office  at  Toledo^  aod  was,  moreover,  well 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  country,  found  himself  admirably 
attuated  for  the  execution  of  such  a  task.  His  famous  work,  formed 
upon  dieae  records  which  he  collected,  deserves  to  be  considered  as  an 
important  service  rendered  to  humanity,  however  destitute  it  may  be  of 
style  or  philosophical  connexion.  That  hideous  monster,  the  In^pnsi* 
tion,  18  there  displayed  id  all  its  naked  horror. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  as 
described  in  the  writings  of  M.  M  -  and  Llorente,  and  as  constituted 
firom  the  time  of  Ferdinand  V.,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.« 
b  not  exactly  the  same  with  that  existing  in  1808.  Its  name,  indeed, 
remuned  to  excite  feelings  of  abhorrence ;  but  the  venom  of  its  nature 
was,  in  effect,  nearly  exhausted.  Feebleness  is  the  necessary  resnk  ef 
age ;  and  the  Inquisition  had  grown  old  by  the  lapse  of  thiee  eenfenries. 
Charles  IIL,  moreover,  the  most  truly  rdigious  monardi  that  Spain  has 
ever  known,  had  given  a  considerable  check  to  its  influence ;  and,  from 
that  period,  the  council  of  Castile,  by  continued  opposition,  had  gradu- 
ally wrested  from  it  the  chief  portion  of  its  privileges.  As  evil  fire- 
quently  operates  to  produce  good,  the  viziersiip  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
establisbed  upon  the  corruption  of  morals  and  the  contempt  of  social 
observances,  required  an  abridgment  of  the  power  of  all  judicial  institu- 
tions ;  and  the  Holy  Office,  included  hi  the  number  of  these,  suffered  a 
further  retrenchment  of  its  sway. 

In  this  state  of  things,  while  Godoy  held  unlimited  autliority,  the 
successors  of  Saint  Dominick  might  be  seen  in  the  courtly  antichamber, 
forming  a  motley  group  with  the  vainest  courtezans,  and  emnlously 
watching  for  a  look  from  the  haughty  favourite.  Deprived  of  morau 
and  political  consideration,  their  functions  were  now  confined  to  the 
prohibition  of  certain  books,  or  the  punishment,  perchance,  of  some 
visionary  old  woman  {beata). 

Having  seen  what  was  tlie  nature  of  the  Inquisition  at  the  period  of 
its  lal],  we  will  now  view  it  at  that  of  its  late  revival.  Ferdinand  VII., 
in  his  re*appearance  on  the  summit  of  the  Pyrenees,  afler  his  exile, 
nught-wdl  be  compared  to  a  disastrous  comet,  boding  every  species  of 
plague  to  the  unhappy  Spaniards.  He  destroyed,  in  his  ingratitude, 
the  constitutk>nal  system,  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  his  personal 
liberty.  Ignorance,  superstition,  and  every  kind  of  feudal  abuse,  were 
fostered  by  him  into  poisonous  vigour.  He  re-establii^ed  with  ala- 
crity the  tribunal  of  die  Holy  Office,  fi>r  no  purpose  of  religion  (his 
dMracter  is  destttule  of  it),  but  as  an  instrument  of  terror  and  ven- 
geance— ^as  a  means  of  subduing,  by  the  horrors  of  incarceration,  all 
that  was  virtuous,  liberal,  and  enlightened.  From  that  fatal  moment, 
not  a  day  passed  bat  some  unfortunates  were  torn  from  the  bosom  of 
their  families,  to  foe  plunged  into  the  vaults  of  the  Inquisition ;  and,  in 
some  instances,  to  undergo  every  refinement  in  the  art  of  torture.  Sudi 
was  the  rage  for  die  finding  or  making  victims,  that  the  dungeons 
were  speedily  crowded.  A  single  accusation  at  Valencia  sufficed  for 
the  committal  to  the  Inquisition,  of  twenty-five  individuals,  together 
with  the  accusing  party.  At  Murcia,  the  arrest  of  at  least  two  hundred 
persons  was  occasioned  by  a  single  charge.  At  Madrid,  at  Granada, 
at  St.  Jacques,  every  where,  in  short,  were  victims  seized  upon,  without 
regard  to  age,  sex,  condition,  or  services  rendered,     A  Spanish  noble- 
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nan  (the  Count  de  Mondgo)  who  was  immured  in  the  oeDs  of  the  lUf 
Office,  recoTered  faia  liberl^  only  through  the  Re¥olutioii  of  1820,  liiei^ 
interests  of  which,  however,  he  suhsequently  betrayed.  Two 
MM.  Torrigo  and  Ahnedovar,  who  had  received  many  woBnda  durey 
the  war  for  independence — ^various  superior  officers,  persons  bcJoogH^i 
to  the  finance  department,  priests  and  monks,  women  and  childnn,  m\ 
were  hurried  away  into  the  same  dreadful  confinement. 

Ont  of  a  number  of  facts  which  we  could  cite,  the  followi^gr  joieodofe^i 
to  the  authenticity  of  which  we  pledge  ourselves,  may  sufficse  for  an  a-i 
ample : — Mr.  E-- — ,  distinguished  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  attached  to, 
an  important  branch  of  the  state  administration,  was  arrested  and 
ducted  to  the  Inquisition  at  Madrid,  for  having  expressed,  as  wasal-| 
l^ied,  irreligious  opinions  ;  but,  in  reality,  liberal  opinions.     Moreova«| 
as  it  was  expected  to  be  shewn  that  these  expressions  had  been  uttered, 
in  presence  of  his  wife,  who  had  not  denounced  him  to  the  Uclj  Official 
she  was  likevrise  committed  to  the  same  dungeon.    This  unlbrtonalt.^ 
coi^ehad a  young  and  only  child,  whom  Madame  E— ^-brooglitwi)^^  | 
her,  tod  who  died  in  the  Inquisition  through  cold  and  improper  bf4t. 
The  king,  who  from  a  dearth  of  occupation,  sometimes  took  a  fancy  ip^ 
pris<m-sights,  dianced  to  present  himself  at  the  door  of  the  cell  vrneae 
the  scarce  cold  corpse  of  the  child  was  lying.     Madame  E  thtew 

herself  at  his  feet,  and  with  tears  implored  release  from  a  place,  when 
every  thing  would  inflict  on  her  memory  the  last  agonies  of  hor  child. 
Her  youth,  beauty,  and  virtue,  the  eloquence  of  her  grie(  and  the  force . 
of  her  deq>air,  moved  to  pity  all  who  heard  her  except  Ferdinand,  vho 
bmtaDy  turned  away ! 

We  cannot  refirain  from  noting  down  here  the  famons  mandate  of  M. 
Mier  y  Gampillo,  the  Inquisitor-general,  which  was  read  in  every  chuffch 
in  Spain  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  1815: — **  His  Ejccelleuty,  ike 
Grand  InqutsUor,  enjoins  all  Confessors,  under  pain  of  excemmumcaium^  ^ 
to  denounce  to  the  Holy  Office  such  persons  as  may  hive  confessed  tjmm^ 
sehes  to  belong  to  the  order  of  Freemasonry  /"  Is  it  possible  6nr  base-' 
ness  to  proceed  fartlier  than  this?  Yes ;  several  con&ssors  wer^  found 
to  ecKaply  wkh  the  order  of  his  Excellency  ! !  The  Ring  took  an  un- 
disguised part  in  all  these  infamies,  and  appointed  Judges  belonging 
to  die  criminal  tribunals  to  aid  in  the  inquisitorial  examinations. 

With  regard  to  trials  like  these,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  conn . 
tradictieos,  absurdities,  and  falsehoods,  were  their  customary  founda- 
tion* Whether  a  prisoner  denied  the  pretended  orime,  or  in  deapaic 
suffered  himself  to  avow  it,  he  was  sure  to  be  sent  back  to  his  conmie- 
ment.  The  only  indulgence  shewn  was  to  those  who  were  base  enough 
to  denounce  fresh  victims. 

Some  account  remains  to  be  given  of  the  inhuman  conduct  of  the 
jailors  towards  the  incarcerated  on  Ferdinand's  revival  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion*  What  shall  we  say  when  we  hear  the  case  of  an  unhappy  Chi^ 
lain,  in  the  regiment  of  Lorena,  whilst  in  Murcia,  who,  after  a  popular 
commotion  had  restored  him  to  liberty,  took  the  violent  alternative  of 
drowning  himself  in  a  well*  rather  than  return  to  the  Inquisition  ? 
What  shall  we  say  when  informed,  that  a  young  officer  of  the  same  re- 
giment was  driven  to  madness  and  suicide,  at  Valencia?  The  most 
complete  information,  however,  with  which  we  can  supply  our  readers 
on  this  head,  will  be  a  condensed  account  of  what  has  been  communi- 
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cated  to  us  by  a  patriotic  magistrate,  who  was  shut  up  during  fifleea 
months  in  the  Inquisition  at  Valencia,  and  is  at  this  mdment  in  Ldndonv 

.    M.  6 was  arrested  the  27th  January,  1819,  whilst  in  bed;  at  two 

o-'dock  in  the  morning.     Hb  papers  were  sealed  up,  and  ail  exp^no^ 
tion  was  withheld.     He  was  conducted  to  the  Inquisition,  distant  only 
fifty  paces  from  his  house,  by  endless  turnings  and  windings.     When 
there,  he  was  made  to  halt  suddenly  before  a  little  private  door.     The 
chief  of  the  escort,  a  judge  of  the  criminal  court,  gave  a  mysterious  and 
preconcerted  kind  of  knock.     A  jailor  presented  himself,  and  demanded, 
vrkh  solemnity  of  utterance,  which  was  the  judge  and  which  the  ac- 
cused.    This  point  ascertained,  he^took  the  two  in  with  him,  leaving  the 
others  outside.     The  door  closed  on  them,  and  all  was  involved  in 
darkness  and  silence.    The  jailor,  groping  along,  and  without  a  syllable 
of  spe^h,  conducted  Ms  two  companions  through  the  intricate  labyrinth 
o£  corridors,  now  ascending  staircases,  and   now  descending.    This> 
course  of  involutions  occupied  about  twenty  itiinutes.    Their  conductor 
suddenly  stopped,  and  clapping  thrice  with  his  hands,  was  answered  in ' 
like  manner  from  above.     Two  folding-doors  opened  with  a  st^irtliiig 
aolind,  and  a  wide  well-lighted  staircase  was  displayed  to  view.     This  ' 
hrought  them  to  a  hall  hung  with  black  velvet,  having  a  table  in  its* 
centre  covered  with  the  like  sable  colour,  a  silver  crucifix  and  two 
canoes  of  green  wax.     At  this  table  stood  two  inquisitors,  habited  in 
fiiU'ceremony — the  square  cap,  the  cross  of  honour,  green  neck-kerchiefs, 
and  green  sleeves.     One  of  these  personages  was  recognised  by  M. 
6— —  as  one  of  the  friends  of  his  boyhood,  a  fellow-collegian ;  the ' 
other  was  a  man  whom  he  was  in  thfe  daily  habit  of  seeing,  and  who  had, 
indeed,  discoursed  with  him  but  a  few  hours  before  in  the  most  amicable 
wafy.  '  Neither  of  them,  however,  gave  him  the  least  sign  of  recogniticti, 
or  shewed,  either  then  or  in  the  sequel,  the  least  dispositicm  to  soften 
his  state  of  suffering.     They  began  by  gravely  chanting  forth  some* 
verses  of  the  Psalm  Exsurge  Dei,  <^.  and  then  demanded  of  Che  ortmf  ^ 
nal  his  name  and  profession.    The  jailor  was  thereupon  told  to  do  his 
duty.    This  consisted  in  conducting  M.  G  to  a  dungeon,  eight 

£eet  square,  (having  a  grated  skylight  Ivithout  glass),  and  in  leaving 
him  there  widiout  a  candle,  or  even  a  pitoher  of  water.  After  remain- 
ing thus  for  three  days,  he  was  supplied  with  a  wretohed  mattress  and  a 
cluiir.  These  formed,  during  (ifieen  months,  the  whole  of  his  furniture. 
His  sustenance  was  a  dish  of  rice  every  twenty-four  hours,  with  halj^a- 
pouiid'  of  brown  bread,  and,  in  the  mornings,  a  cup  of  diluted  stuff  mis- 
c^led  chocolate.'  His  jailors,  seen  only  at  these  periods,  always  main- 
t.uned  the  silence  of  statues.  The  Ijght  of  the  day  in  this  living  tomb 
was  but  of  five  hours'  duration.  i 

On  one  occasion,  the  barber  who  was  sent  to  shave  the  unfortunate 
prisoner,  contrived  to  slip  into  his  hands  a  letter  from  his  wife,  to- 
gether with  a  pencil  and  a  bit  of  paper  to  facilitate  a  reply.    Delighted 

at  this  unexpected  consolation  M.  G perused  and  kissed  a  thousand 

times  the  cherished  lines.  His  reply  was  soon  prepared — but  alas  !  the 
Argus-eyed  turnkeys  had  conceived  suspicions,  the  result  of  which  was  a 
discovery,  and  the  consignment  of  the  poor  barber  to  one  of  the  prison- 
rooms,  where  he  was  kept  until  1 8£0.     His  successor  in  ofHce  shewed 

none  of  the  zeal  of  pity.     Afler  three  months'  incarceration  M.  G 

underwent  his  first  regular  examination  in  the  same  hall,  and  with  the 
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eenmoBj.  One  of  the  ioquisitort  made  a  wart  of  openings 
on  the  justice  and  bemgnihf  of  the  Holy  0£Soe  (tlieae  woe  wxndcrMlf 
borne  witness  to  by  the  livid  and  haggurd  coontenanoe  of  xbekr  TictiBn}, 
and  proceeded  to  tell  him  that  the  tribunal  knew  already  the  fthoU,  eiren 
to  the  precise  day,  place,  and  hour,  when  If.  G*  had  been  preaeBt, 

with  other  accomplices,  at  a  masonic  meeting ;  that  it  was,  oonaequendy, 
useless  to  deny  it ;  and  that  the  tribunal,  in  calling  om  him  now  for  Ibi 
confession,  desired  merely  to  find  a  pretext  for  extending  towards  Yam 

the  indulgence  allowed  to  penitents,  &c.  &c     M.  Gr ^  not  to  be 

duped  by  this  mode  of  address,  protested  openly  against  it.  The  addi- 
tion of  menaces  and  insults  could  not  shake  his  firmness ;  and  be  was 
taken  back  to  his  confinement.  Some  months  afterwards  he  was  again 
summoned  into  the  same  presence,  but  with  the  like  result ;  and  firom 
that  period  he  was  no  longer  interrogated.  Being  seised  with  illness, 
through  the  ▼arions  miseries  and  horrors  of  his  situation,  he  sererai 
times  implored  the  aid  of  a  physician;  but  was  answered  tiuu  when 
his  life  should  be  in  danger,  that  would  be  granted  him !  When  re- 
duced to  the  extreme  of  weakness,  and  no  longer  able  to  rise  from  hb 
mattress,  he  requested  the  presence  of  the  inquisitors,  and  besought 
them  most  touchingly  for  some  nourishment  of  a  more  wholesoaoe  kind, 
adding  that  his  &mily  would  remunerate  such  attention.  **  Your  fiunSy 
has  abandoned  you.  Sir,"  replied  these  impostors ;  "  they  wiU  listen  to 
no  application  on  the  part  of  a  reprobate ;  and,  as  for  the  tribunal,  it 
has  no  funds  for  the  amelioration  of  your  treatment ! !" 

Such  a  series  of  infamous  usage  must  inevitably  have  proved  fatal  to 

M.  G ,  had  not  these  dens  of  horror  been  thrown  open  by  the 

eflfect  of  the  King's  oath  to  the  Constitution  on  the  9th  March,  1 820. 
The  following  day  brought  the  decree  to  Valencia,  and  the  people  went 
en  masse  to  burst  open  the  gates  of  the  Inquisition.  Half  an  hour  pre- 
viously, and  when  the  news  was  already  known  every  where,  one  of  the 

jailors  had  the  inhuman  assurance  to  tell  M.  G that  he,  at  least, 

should  never  escape  from  his  place  of  lodging! 


FROM   THB   GERMAN. 

For  a  Catch. 

Philbmov  to  Miranda  came 

With  tongue  in  wrath,  and  eyes  of  flame, 

And  loudly  cried,  "  Restore 
My  lamb,  my  lute,  my  kerchief  rare ; 
This  hour  we  part— -by  Heaven  1  swear 

1*11  never  see  thee  more  1"  ♦ 

"  Tis  well,"  she  said—"  but  you  forget 
Some  little  aids  of  yours,  voj  pet : 

To  leave  them  out  were  sin  \ 
I  will  restore  you,  one  by  one. 
Ten  thousand  kisses — and  that  done. 

You  may  walk  off. — ^Begin.*' 


(  527  ) 

KVSaT-DAY    PBOPLE. 

My  Aunt  Edwards^  is  continually  railing  at  Every-day  People.    She 
became  acquainted  with  the  Cooksons,  last  Autumn,  at  Ramsgate :  the 
foun^  fbllus   used  to  walk  together  upon  the  Pier,  from  morning  to 
night,  and,  when  they  arrived  at  the  extremity  of  that  noble  buttress,  old 
Dbokson  used  to  lodge  his  telescope  upon  the  dwarf  granite  wall,  and 
let  all  the  young  Edwardses,  one  after  another,  peep  through  it  at  the 
French  coast     Aiy  Aunt  Edwards  and  Mrs.  Cookson  rode  over  to 
Broadstairs  three  mornings  in  the  same  carriage :  so  that  it  seemed  in  a 
&ir  way  of  being  a  thick  and  thin  business.     But  when  the  two  fiuniliea 
returned  to  London,  affairs  assumed  a  colder  complexion.     My  Aunt 
Cdwards  lives  in  Fitzroy-square,    and  the  Cooksons  only  in  Grower- 
street.     This  is  very  much  against  them :  indeed,  it  has  induced  my 
Aunt  to  denominate  them  **  every-day  people."    They  did  well  enough  at 
Ramsgate :  one  must  not  be  too  particular,  especially  since  the  inven- 
tion of  steam-boats :  but  my  Aunt  Edwards  must  say,  that,  without 
meaning  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  man — what's  his  name  (Watt 
is  his  name)  who  invented  steam,  be  has  much  tag  rag  and  bobtail  to 
answer  for  at  Ramsgate.     The  fare  to  Margate  is  such  a  trifle :  the 
breakfasts  on  board  are  really  so  very  respectable :  and  the  eighteen- 
penny  carriage  overland  to  Ramsgate  is  so  very  moderate,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  so  many  every-day  people  come  smoking  and  dabbling  down 
every  Saturday.     Knowing  the  Cooksons  to  be  good  sort  of  people,  as 
well  as  every-day  ones,  I  begged  my  Aunt  Edwards  to  grant  them  a 
new  trial  in  London:  but  no,  she  was  inexorable:   the  residence  in 
Gower-street  operated  as  a  bar:  Bedford-square  she  would  not  have 
minded ;  even  Russell-place  might  have  been  passed  over  with  a  suit- 
able apology ;  but  Gower-street  could  only  be  tenanted  by  every-day 
people.     I  took  nothing  by  my  motion. 

Whilst  on  a  visit  to  my  Aunt  in  Albion-place,  I  became  acquainted 
with  Charles  Cookson,  the  eldest  son  of  tne  subsequently  proscribed 
fimuly.  We  rode  together  on  horseback  to  Kingsgate,  upon  which  oc- 
casion I  obtained  much  information  from  him.  I  bear  it,  I  hope,  in 
grateful  memory.  He  pointed  out  to  me  certain  hills  across  the  ocean, 
and  told  me  that  was  ^e  French  coast.  Horseback,  he  added,  was  a 
healthful  exercise,  much  more  so,  indeed,  than  riding  in  a  close  carriage. 
When  we  arrived  at  Broadstairs,  he  said  that  Broadstairs  was  not 
neariy  so  large  as  Ramsgate,  adding  that  the  two  Piers  would  not  bear 
a  moment's  comparison.  He,  moreover,  considered  it  as  curious,  that 
there  should  be  an  Albion  Hotel  at  the  one  place,  and  an  Albion  Place 
at  the  other.  The  colour  of  the  sea,  too,  according  to  him,  was  some* 
tones  green  and  sometimes  blue.  It  seemed  to  him,  the  fishing-boats  ran 
some  risk  in  a  storm :  he  considered  the  company  at  Margate  as  too 
mixed :  he  only  bathed  every  other  day ;  and  he  thought  that  Bonaparte 
must  have  felt  dull  at  Saint  Helena.     Upon  our  arrival  at  Kingsgate,  he 

Kinted  up  to  the  inscription  over  the  archway,  ^'Nunc  regis  jussu 
^ffia  Porta  vocor,"  and  said, ''  That's  Latin."     When  I  said  that  Lord 
HpUand  must  have  foimd  it  a  salubrious  spot,  he  answered  with  great 

iuidoiess,  "  Yes,  but  not  so  convenient  as  Kensington  for  attending  the 
touse  of  Lords."    When  Mr.  Charles  Cookson  ocmiplained  of  the  deyr- 
ness  of  every  thing  at  Ramsgate,  I  answered  "  True;  but  their  season  is 
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a  short  one ;  they  must  make  hay  while  the  ion  ihioea."    To  Uiis  he  »- 

•  ^»ooijcMN>A  ♦  Ihi^Jto  iBiiegit-my. Aant  Fii1i<w A»aNyr3t;Fnw»bt>ot 

Jiflr  .hoat9i^-4».iev«ry*day  peofl«»    They  aia  at-iaee  ^  vha«rMv*e 

-.aifcCfltttyi. . . $taiDek>ved  a  .jackaiui^  and  Talkyrand'a.wife  taoh-Vabry 

..lair  Sol>m«0|i  Grafl^a.     ''AU- nature  V  diiFecanc^.  maJiEra   aiL  jWaiit's 

.  4pa«c9 1"  ,^»A  4iff  \*l<^  i^^off  iioyi^lf  as  s^nnethiii^  9ut  of  Aft-oaMBos 

,  i    Ba^<|feh<ya», tr|y^  aettfed. inrjii.y  ^um^b^a  i|i  f  iunjaji^a  J n^j  wia. i  I 
<.,#<|c^red  ai<MiEd  fig|igt>Jfcyi»(iJMca.>Cygkacp^  Wii^iiji  of 

'.  {asyrCwyaay^tlHiwipr  on.  Uie  Fciday  fqUawing.:   The  pdalar  hwiBg 
f,  iptinaa^rtina^aeatjdul^a  handy  atthebottonoMraef  oothaii^l^  thaidie 
«» .^MtciiNr  Q^aii  aaily-fpiwar  waadeBired*  1  loat  ao  Une.  m  mfqvmwtm^ltr. 
,  ,flHtk  MEtt^CaalipMl  that  I  w<>uld  do  xayself  the  hononpof.affcqp^wig'  4ar 
4{,i9Ttei|ion.  -  Tbja  affiiir  iif  hoaouc  beiog  thus  s^edy  I  w; 
,.  jMrtrancMiiiii^>  ^e  arrival  of  the  day  that  was  to  o^her-oia  inltt; 
f  ^Mel*:  Itwight  be  that  my  Aunt  Edwafds  had  put  it  into  my  iMid, 
,  ihut  oeitaia  it  is,  that,  on  driving  up  to  the  place-  of  ioffitafifmr  ft  ataack 
*V^  thft  Gowev^treet  had  an  every-day  look.     The  ftMinnan  who 
•f^yeaedthe  door  was  arrayed  in  drab»  &ced  with  graen ;  aadk  aft  mj 
^oipmencing  the  ascent  of  the  staircaae,  he  ofiferad  to  take  ai^Jnt 
.(tNoae/but  the  footmen  of  every-day  people  offer  to- take  Arriaiaar'a  hat 
...Mi be  asoends  the  stairs.     They  may  be  right  in  thaakatract.    A 
.  V  g*ea$y.  old  tatter"  of  felt  may  be  no  pretty  appendage  to  a  dmwwg- 
.  room*  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  observe  that  when  a  servant  th^Mi  attnapfi 
.,f)teiaatiiyreky  to  purloin  oae's  hat,  one  sets  the  fitauly  down  fo^^veay^y 
,  people.    As  n^  hat  haj^pened  to  be  a  new  <Hie«  I  detemitned  to>  get 
the  credit  .fOf  it :  so,  rejecting  the  in^rtuoitiaso^  the  domestic,  I^aairied 
...it  imtaks  in  my  hand.    Old  Mr.  Cooksoo,  on  ifyr  entraao^  to-Jbe 
drawing-room,  offered  to  shake  hands  with  me,  but  I  waa.niU(ah  too{M^ 
■.  Jit^  to  «io<that :  I  treated  his  overture  with-disdaiu^jma^  I  l|ad  aidbuced 
.up  to  tbe<  fire-place  to  make  a  bow  to  Mrs..  Gookaoiii  who  la^  ^|pao,cbe 
,i86&:with  a  &t  middle-aged  woman  in  pink. crape.    Of  tb^.^i^iidaugh- 
ilfrfi,  l#cy  and.  Amelia*  the  hitter  was  employed  ia^  lo(iki^^>>fMrfr  ber 
., own  toaaprbook,  and  the  former,  in  folding  up  dips  of  papoTr  and  ^«ing 
. ,  tfacm-  a  apiral  twist  towards  the  base^  without  which,  I  preauaer  they 
.Gau)d  not  fulfil  their  office  of  lighthig  waxrtapars.»  ^  ^  ■ 

....Tha*kMo^r  now  began  to  do  iu  duty*  Mr.  and^Mau.^iiarices 
ware,  introduced*  ann-in-arm.  The  attitude  was  new  iaat  year,  hut 
k.is  now  becoming  an  every-day  one.  Mr.  and  Mf^^taapi  the 
tano  Miss  Ohphaots  came  next;  the. girls  shook  haitids.wi^i.  tlyi  Mtws 
Cooksons  m  great  apparent  glee,  and  iounediately  ran  with.  thmJato 
the  ac^ining  drawing^roonit  to  canvass  matters  usft  for  the  pyjUUc  ear. 
Mra,  Oliphant  wore  a  red  shawl,  and  Mr.  Oliphant  liipped  a  litde--I 
fear  he  is  aubgact  to  the  gout-  We  had  likewise  Sir  John.^^  iady 
Dawson,  recendy  from  Paris,  and  a  young  man  in  hlua  from  Basing- 
stoke. Mr.  Charles  Cookson,  though  at  home,  was  the  last  person  who 
entered  the  room.  The  consequence  waa,  he  had  to  shak^  handa  with 
every  body  in  the  lump :  a  ceremony  which  broi^ght  the  ccdour  into  hit 
4:l|eeks.  While  standing  at  the  window^  the  inaatei:  of  the  mfnsjan  told 
me»  that  he  rameaabered  when  Baltimore-houie  stood  in  thirjBrMffi  and 
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that  d«ie1s  ttfted  to  be  fought  belimd  the  nam&ioD  mm  wfptopfiMSt  to 

the  British  Museum.     He  also  recollected  Bedfefrd<4iott8e»  with  the  two 

sphinxes  at  either  end  of  its  front  wall :  indeed  he  Tentufed  to  predict, 

that  upon  the  falling  in  of  the  present  leases,  the  Bedford  property  would 

be  eonsiderably  improved.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  idle^:  I  stid  diat 

thcspe  was  quite  a  aew  town  in  the  neighbouriuMxl  of  the  1t^ent*sPlu&  : 

that  Gower^itreet  woiM  be  more  gaj  when  it  should  become  a  thoiongh- 

Ihre  :  and  that  the  present  was  a  very  backward  Spring.     I  b^iere  too 

I  obserred,  that,  a  twelvemonth  ago,  nobody  could  have  pcedieled  that 

the  three  per  cents,  would  have  readied  ninety-seven — but  of  this  I  am 

not  certain.     Turning  round  towards  the  company,  I  now  encountered 

little  Crosby  Cookson,  (christened  with  a  simame  after  his  matertud 

Unele,)  by  no  means  an  every-day  child :  quite  the  contranr,  educated 

at  home,  and  attended  ^  the  very  first  masters.   I  love  to  Cant  to  Anuie* 

educated  children :  th^  are  the  only  wise  people  we  have  left.    Our 

dialogue  ran  as  follows : — '*  Well,  Crosby,  are  you  a  good  boy  f* — ^^¥eS| 

▼ery .••     •'  What  do  you  learn  ?"— "  Every  thmg."    «  You  teusi  M«%  a 

prodigious  memory. — "Yes,  I  have."    "Who  gave  it  yort  ?*•*—••  lllr. 

Fine  EngfeT     "Fine  Ea^e,   indeed,  the  very  Bird  of  ParadiVe.'* 

^  Mamnui  says,  as  I  shall  be  eight  next  August,  it  would  be  a  gteat 

dmoie  if  I  did  not  know  all  about  every  thing.**-^"  Certainly,  what  else 

aie  the  'Kules  for  Memoi^*  good  for?  Let  me  examine  you:  When' did 

Cicero  flourish T— "In  the  great  plague  of  1666.-     "Who  married 

Queen   Anne?"— "The    Black    Prince."     "Who  strunff  Cleopatra's 

necklace ?''—^* The  venerable  Bede."    "Who   gained    the  Battle  of 

Blenheim?" — ^"John  Bunyan."    "Who  was  the  first  Bishop  of  L*>n- 

ion?" — "Titus    O^tes."     "Who    invented    gunpowder  ?"~"  Bishop 

tilaise."    "  What 's  Latin  for  a  carpet  ?"— "  Homo." '  "  TJiere  's  a  gdod 

boy,  BO  it  is !"    The  sound  of  "  Dinner  is  ready"  here  caused  my  cate^ 

chi^  to  halt. 

When  one  is  asked  to  meet  piquant  company  there  is  much  hope  and  (bat 
excited  with  regard  to  whom  one  is  placed  next  to  at  table.     One  fidgets, 
and  IHsks,  and  manoeuvres,  after  a  pleasant  partner  :  an4»  after  all,  'tis 
ten  to  one  that  one  gets  planted  with  ~one*s  Aunt  on  one  side,  and  a  pale 
girl  just  out  on  the  other.     No  such  excited  feelings  arose  in  my  bcMom 
m  Oower-street.     I  walked  into  the  dining-room  as 'philoaophicalty  as 
if  I  were  entering  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  on  a  wet  Sunday  afternoon. 
The  dinner  was  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  party.     There  wm 'gravy 
soup  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  at  top  a  juvenile  salmon  wi£h  his 
tail  in  his  mouth,  like  the  snake  grasped  in  the  right  hand  Of  the  grtttid- 
fiither  of  gods  wad  men.  On  the  removal  of  these  prdixninaries,  the  sflAmoa 
was  succeeded  hy  a  tongue  supported  by  boiled  fowls,  and  the  soup  by  an 
edgebone  of  beef.  Let  no  man  turn  up  liis  nose  at  an  ^gebotie  of  beef:  it 
is  by  no  means  a  bad  thing :  certain,  however,  it  is,  that  when  1  beheld  tny 
plate  laden  with  two  slices  of  that  article,  interspersed  with  greens  and 
carrots,  not  to  mention  a  dab  of  mustard  on  the  margin,  the  delf  assumed 
as  every-day  an  aspect  as  heart  could  wish.     I  fancifed  myself,  for  the 
moment,  seated  in  the  cook*s-shop  at  the  comer  of  St.  M&rtin's-court, 
where  a  round  of  beef  is  carved  by  a  roUnd  of  womaft.     On  my  left, 
sat  the  fat  middle-aged  woman  in  jnnk  crape,  whom  I  had  originally 
found  seated  on  the  sofii.    I  could  not  catch  her  nalrie,  but  from  cir- 
cumstances I  was  led  to  believe  that  she  had  been  to  the  French  play 
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A3e  JM^^yvJPfcy/n- 

if,  1  had  «W9  Jite.  X>'mm^  3,.#ii4i^d  jw,  ftha^;9b*»r/B^fH^>»kHBW^ 

%ly tfnabb ,Yvi^  ,,^f*  jQJlfJwa  spi*  iiiiHr^AflfiSrefSiiW^fJ^  J^i» 

qfr,tbex5tf<liibrtioiij;.i«vd  .Mrs,  Cookspa  hapeft  i  ^4  ™?^j  fe^  t*»^4«i 

DQK  %  (iQtt9^  i|^  JK>pdan  ^  Ko  be  «een.  I  i»o4^4y:,»^ggfipted,Oi^jQfh; 
•Hr^boMS€.i;  bufrJUldy  P^wfl^  a8iiii|;e4.  »ifi,.^|kt  k  Vi9^i^jm/^M^iofi^¥mfk 
iikA^iRHfiSu  B^QQii-  Amelia;  Cgok,soi^  uJl^^.j^ip  ,p§  ^^JUfT  ^^RMI 
Sp<^,.,ill{!i9^jei»jrich^<^,  sh«  told  rae^  ^itli.^v^^^M^fdp^fi^^SaiC^f 
r»r^  Vj^e.  Yesterday  a  frieiMi  in ,  Repor^i^  jRot  %f ,  jfo;e«^t|)HlfiJ^ 
fiAnjog  .witU  V  0  SoUtiMj^j  KoaiantiQ,>Iaid.;*'  ^  fim^y'^ff^;  nift'tt 
^e^viii^CovfE^  hills  and  gay  valleys  o^TFra^^fwliu^fiacltii^^f^fb^ 
f  qbli^jbK^^)  I  tttU  heit:  Ujat  I  could  lot  te^  :lMwr/?,;H)q^(]itf»g/^?.^o9'5Wi 
Allielia;(^pm8sed  her  gratitude,  and.  promisfd  Iq  ^f tifj^V  ^*  T^H^^m 
<^  "  Gray'«  El^gy  written  in  a  Couatry  Churchy-yard,''^  ^iii4*^P(^tl^l^ 
^li^.Vfifjf  IH-etty*  begipping  "Pity  the  aop-aws  of  ^  pqpr.  9I4  Mjy^^^  it 
bo^yi}  sinc^  k?pt.my  word  by  sending  her  ''  Ijc^e,  Jtj^^  W^W^^rFCiKW 
Pesireu*!  and  '**  A».  near  Porto  Bello  lying*"  ^The  pppr^r^;  re^vf^  f^fM 
with  teara  of  gratitude.  - 1  believe  I  h^ye  static  ^v^3;yithingj>Qg]pf;gp^^ 
that -^^  plaoe  during  dinner.  On  ^^si^^^ffo^  ^^hk'^Jf^^^^^^ 
kdiea  with  f^  b^nignai^  bow,  which  w^  meaia,^  .tf  ,^iipF^^fa;%pii& 
tbfiy.bfid  n»>  been  very  wretched  during  my  ^paYRi4^Wft«rti?pRq?fj^) 
Oliphant  supposed  that  we  had  been  tfilkipg.pftfitif;^  .  Th^o  wje^Tt^a 
iafimiscril>t  bpoks  Wing  upon  the  drawii^.roQia  >t^\%<v|z..  Aineljifi|( 
Sqr«().v^k^  and, Lucy's  Collection'  of  A^ifanp-mj^^  Xhf  hither. hai^ 
lately  enriched  her  collection  by  Colonel  l^ri^pe'^  ,t|4(?r!p  MUi*^  P9lt}^ 
from.A  Yfistry  derk  to  attend  a  pjarish^T^eftiig^)  V[^^^&m)^^iJ^^  a 
acboQl-boy  at  Mortlake,  hoping  th^t  hia  ^tjjkf^r.^Q^ld.Jie^p  fPmMJi^PQ 
>iiii  at  th0  Whit^  Pwse  Cellar,  Picf:MillHj>if>a  ^  )J«€;^e§f(f^|i^ggR|ft^ 
p^eciftely  at  four;  and  a  f)raAkgivi?)  by.414^ri;9^,  v 
my  ^e  over  the  polteQtion«  I  fownd  j^hfrt^J^if^q^  hs^ 
immoi^ty*  ,  A  )fi(^  pf  mjn«.  1^4  ^iPf^,  ^^^ 
whkb  J  bad  copfidepiitially  expressed  wj  9pinipn;a 
m^itmee^.  apd  h^^.^ntured  to  sui;rofse  fh^  ^ 
cftly  w^nt  t^  ChdtapWro  tP  pick  up.  w  mrpsa, 
of  this  episdo  hfks  moce  involy^  nie  in  ji  ^e\^  and,  aJx"^[(:jtioiiD^  ^^^.^  ^ 
matioil;  but  we.spf#^t  fUksjpvmt |^y  a tai^  jo^'vufrfouueiia^^^ ,  ,,  ,^., 
Tea.  being  dippa^pd,  ii  w^  intiinj^  .tP::J?oft\^  £<;9HWcW 

it"  i'-^«*.wy  should  ^compjBiny, p^e^  .  J  .^ajw^/ed  Jfefi  ftP^^Wfe 

md  Mrs.  Cpofesop  asiiYired  onoe  tija.JjJjgya^f^ftlfi^      ^^ 
vo  lies  bein^  uttered,  Lucy  pulled  Pn^^^^.g^^^t^n  ^ 


oiptMilttkitfty  tb  bfi^  Hie  dml^£ligttOT'RMSmchiirg^  eiffbty^iieaft  i 
ni^  ibr  aiteb^Hg  adneertB.   I  wfts  iftattkd  at  «he  M>«]^i«£l^  ofth^'  «iAif ; 

paper;  tr^  n^t'pM^Myb^  i/idtK^ed  to  doMi; ;%  ^S^5^r>*^t  rid  I'l 
wa»<a4s«iiM  bjr  lasAf  DkwMH^  recently  from  Par^.  thsit'lttiti^Mitdi  «^ 
ti^e  tb  ife  ewil'  Mhir  tbr  a  farihf n j^  less.  I  m^  ^ti^rml  ^^  MbAdift)i/^< 
lb  Migff  >lAl^^Cook8on*8  aecoAipamnient.  ^  As  the  l^y«^tot(?d^^i#'tfl 
Mrty^of  iatM',{d6tetlnihed"Mla»t  to  eing  i&Ay'bWti  so- 4^^1119 
p^64  'of  tny  sifrH^  Mit  ttie  aloW  nMrremem^  (fomm4^bg<^*4^^U 
btionda,''  taf  dhim  iakik  Cecilia  ioA  arrived 'ift  '^Voi  mfpefleA^  Wl^^^ 
Agreed'  it  was  c&ttitiil  $  aiidithat  the  gteat  beauty  6i'Mbh»\tB^mk^ofms 
the  ^M;c6^i^jia&ifi^  '  Liicy'CbolMim  now  rose>  Yrom^^^tet'l^VMioi^idd^tV 
reach"  tf^V  cor  ilotl  ^iti  ttirsento,**  'With  ««Hatk>nsr- -by- MtftZ2sy^lll? 
Upon'£lie$e'tM!t»ikinflretery-day  mothers  mak^  it  a'n^to  pltfy'^hw^iH 

^ai"  red-ittiomcery,  and  pl^ided  hdr  dao^ter  On'  the  m^meti6afHly'4aA*l(tl6 
M^t;  lliere  wan  loot  a  moment  to  be  )o«ft.  Aws^fahe^itan^^^ilH 
iloe»s^lt^'«.Dfean^  #ith  Yatiations  by  Cramer;  and  the  Smifoii W)H^{<9 
Tkn^fioiis  by  dittol  «i^ow:  my  deto,"  s^id  the  mother,  ^  (vag^^^f^t^^ 
ild(i^in;^i^d'tkow  smg  *Chariey  is  my  darlii^t*  hnd  WSeb  )^^ 
^'*thirot^h  *  borne,  swe^home,'  and'CHi,  softly  t^ff'V'tik^^tilk 
tM  tottfp&yn^  be  deKghted  to  hear  ^  Be^y,  B^tty  BeiH'^  (nMiitijfrt 
ptesttihe,  «^Batd,  batti,  &  bel.'')  the  young  lady  was  too^dUtifVil'tiif^'dlA 
<a>ey;  ahd-^re  too  cfvilto  obje<5t.  Lucy  Cookson,  who4Hid  beW^^puM^ 
ed  fixvm  lier  stool,^  bade  m6  observe,  that  dl  the  ^allegro  modr^iien^ 
wen^'  -played*  m  -tfow  *  time ;  that  the  hands  of  the  fair  lisiit^^'  w6r^ 
g!iafed*t6  the  keys  during^  eveiy' rest:  and  the  8tiiCcifto  wm  ai6miAlf 
t^^  I^egatd.  I  ^3Cpreised  a  suitable  horror  at  thk ;  and  asskte^  liitltf 
C^osHy'  <wht>'  ought  to  have  been  in  his  bed  *  Ihre^  hours!  lAikfteyMi 
hosing  ^  lid  of  die  pis(hfO;'«6  g^  efifbct  to  '«  My  pretty  page^^' wfifeM 
w^'thnthiered  fbtth  lik^'BejStHoveH's  Battle  Sinfdnta.  Crosby  i*g«d<m& 
to  stadd'clo^er,  to  e^  the  iMvements  of  the  little  red  m^n  u*iim{iHi 
Wires ;  but  I  doubted  the  Stability  of  the  shin  mahogany  pTopihat^aii^ 
l^ted^ihe  coybr  of<the^»th)mMit,'&n6  did  rtot  wish  to'hbv^MfVat<tll«a8 
nosie  I  possiesf  kn^ed  oiH  0^  ]hy  head.  -   '^»=    v^mA 

^  C^^a.ttvfeW  of  aff  IhM  f iik^  ^Mie  aft  Bf r.  Codksona  dfinA^ficii) 
CfeVifer-stre^Vtf  '^^eem*'to'me1h«?t'*<'inore  <*dmmori  matti^s**  vuvth^twiht 
«BlHiMttf  WiW'CWi  dt'EHeliefpiet^  Hght  glad  ^'  t  thaVYc  i^'sO,  Kfkl 


I^%ifp&i8tin\  teid^dter^'^Mnu'  ffoOirng  is  so  fatiguing  ^ '^ti^pi 
9if^  otife^&dMiie^  o^ilie  <i<Mta%nt^retelt.  When  1-dihewiih  Si^  JM^ 
Pallet,  r^  pr«rvi6tttly'(yblf|^^  tl^ydive  Stito^  Reynold^'«  Dise^«Nfes^<4iy 
drtiKiy  Vtiy««*r  tfcy^rifkf'iibbtilf  •nSife  -^Art ,"•  the  fhet  being  ihal  ^  Uoii^ 
inm-^'  bsigtiM^M'm  a  i^d^he^nhg.  Jack  Gebrgie  ^tB  tof^  Ukim 
to  tH6  prbdf ;  fuid^  the  Be^l'-stfeak  dubi  1  am  rndttiMafilV  dbKgei|>t» 
belabonr  my  iihaginktibni  in  ordei^to  dreMtf  tL'VtpnVife^kvmk]^  kittle 
table  in  a  roaf,  mS  bibw  ttij  adversary  to  ^iatH^:  'No  vkrIeHoi  htoeithis' 
tikes  ^ee  a^  tKeftabtte  df  ^^y-diiy  ])e6pl^.  'Tli^rdniy  mm{>ry'puts 
on  its  ttigbt-gowh,  ^nB  my  judfiment  and  i)^fnarioK^e(r  i«d^«iiyMco 
tfippers.  Let  my  Aunt  Bdw£-ds  caki^'H'  tt^ilhel  tiR€^  Xl>f^lt  t»U  rit 
down  Without  piro|>osh)g'i!he  fbnowirig'tba^->''**MefiMi  mit  pi^ptitf 
to  Everyday  People  !**  *    '  .,    *  .  .^/        .,• 

3  N  t 


Ui 


Our  cf]Hiyfw<l </»«!: sfp%i   .    ,  .//    .ii    .  ^i      » 
a   i/         Whati|i^H^,i^f  pUy,v»fl  it  then  ,  ,.      //jn  -    ^5'* 
That  cJbeclkM  the  fatal  blow  ? 

When  ihe  name  of  the  inighty  "Man  of  Fire" 

Re-echoed  tatl^ i^jv  .  i  » . 

And  our  chiefs  forgot  their  deadly  ire, — 

Vnoil  Mf'.T  >^4il^«twi«Mlli^tfae90fte8i<8tri&tdbii^  '  j"''^'  .i  di  "  *  -  ^- 

tj/f  f .  (   ri  gi^htttfiiigftifirom.the^lflAMlo'wIihe'bMB  L^    •/•     • 

,  o<   I-    >.  .  M^Ha^h'^qc^^i^d  thveoft  tOfCMfi-TT;  r.     prr.  ^..^^    .,,(^;  ^»  ^  •! 

-lari  f  «'  ;*  ,Anf|  t^igubwtwid-rso  teodcrlyJ     ,  ..,  *,.,.     j^,*j  „,  ,p^,„. 

-.   Tiiat  to  sit  amope  willow  isles  with  me      i     ^-r  ^  •*  . 

-•''■'••'"--■  ^Wis  to  be  ever  blest.       ' '.•'.'.-■' I      ■•..,--• 

!.;  .  *  ,.  .         QW  h«F€  we  pot  iyaodejr'4  i»  »ile»»t  aighj^      .     f .  »     ,  ,, .  , ,, 

When  the  thick  dews  fell  from  the  weeping;  i>oiieK  1 1 
<     And  then  these  eyes  as  the  stars  were  bnghty 
*^' "    •    *      •      But  are  wet  like  those  mournful  branches  i^ow '.    "  '     '"  '" 

"  '    *  *  '        'Like  the  leafless  plant ^  that  twines  around 

V }.'  file  forest  tree  so  lair  and  higli,    - 

And  when  in  that  withering  clasj^  »lis«b<«nid  "^     *'  '       t'    *     ' 
J  )f)r.)  -•  Leaves  the  blighted  trunk  to  die;  ' 

<  r|onr'  {    i      Tbv  vows  round  my  tnistkig'heart  have  wounds 
{»(,  .        ,..        And.aow  tbonleav'st  me  to  mi«eiyl^  >, 

« .P  •.     n  Thott  wfit  not  retum-'^tky  worda  afe  vaia  I                   m-. 

r,ij^  ,(  I    ■  'iliou  wUt  etoM  the  deep  blue -aeai 

j.ivi  u  /   .   '  ^^^  ffome  dark-«eye*d  maid  of  thy  native  Spain 

'     '  r  Will  )ure  thee  far  from  me. 

'»  iffT  Tbfi  summer  will  come,  and^our  willow  shore  ..  •. 

^it.  f>M  '.,    ^  WUl  hear  Ac  Mern^  s,      . 

,  f  cut  thou  wilt  list  to  his  song  nd  more, 

rlnv.<:      .    ,    When  the  rocks  with  his  music  ring:         '  "      ^' 

10  >  ,»     ^  .  fi(^  ^iii  murmur  thy  falsehood  to  eve^  cave,     ' 

^^'M  '  ♦         OrwUI  tdi  of  thy  d&ath  on  the  stormy  wave  1--^ 

l}\l<}fl    '»f ^  •  •••■"  •'      i' ■'••'!.       cP.    '* 

'     ■■       ■     '  ■  I     -  ■  ■  J  -      I        .         _ 


■f 


ing  himself  to  recover  things  from  the  vreck,  and  thus  coDciHatiiv  tile  ISUnr  of 
«»  natititt.  Avuttigf  the  Vest  soirie  barrisis  of  powcier  and  a  iAtrsketbOiblU  Sm  to 
al|f>BWi4iiepBi bn  firiag  ««  a  biBd«  wbioh  bebwmrt*  «oii!yirbciMK> tteni  H^'fb^ 
acjiaired  ^e  name  of  Car|Lmiini-*«k  .man  of  fire,  i  vWm  »T.^layi»he(bew^f  mmftp" 

^^^^^^"^^'^^  ""^j'^^  '•!*^"^  ^«i^  |bemsf»Jvw  \^^  it  J^  ^mU  i^QapC 
tbeifdaughtefs  m  marriage.  At  length  a  French  vtsiiel  came  witbir  the  W,  rni 
Ilftdgd  «mbaf ked  In  In  to  Artft  kk  naUTe  coiiMy.  One  of  ite  ^tes,  ik  dekpaira 
mttdepsKtarei  airKaiiiAer  tke-sfiip,  aad  kemrengtkiaili^  her  Ae«iidk< ^  He  fe^' 
^ned^agaig  fo  ,Brwh^See  ,SmUhw's  HisUny  qf,  .^rmU,-     -     . . ,  •     ,  i .      i  .  . 

ibuiJef^wf  ^'"^''^*^  ^*'*^  called  the  »|pger>  jwcaaM^it;.  a^  liiywWi^i  th^ 
r^f  Fmmtiieiti^  cilTlaA  BM|)b  ^beitd'CMs  it  eo^Mfti(«ftw,  tte'M^bbker/iit  dfer* 

i  The  leafless  parasite  pUnta  deitroy  the  trees  round  which  Hiey  tw^jf^ 

H  TKe  tWSves  cairtfii  Mtr-men,  or  sea-apes,  Upupiara:'  they  go  up  tke.Hprn 


Phfinohgy.  533 

I  will  weep  mmt^mr^mm^  feftrpMU 

Look  from  toy  bfirk  how  1  follow  afar. 

How  I'^cotn  tikd  XtthAPiM  fh^'MllbWsH  Wft#  >^  '^^ 


I  sink; — the  waves  ring Ibudfy't^V  Ittfify'^  "'^ 
My  sorrows  are  pafeiftk-i-ftiW\*dm*^fkW«Wltrrt^^ 


M.  E. 


-,*  I  yfbr-.'S  '  J.;    .o-cto^  M  »inn  luo  bnA 

'  GiimoK,:iB  pbmpoiis  sentence^  »taii<d«deiiltMi  cU^rogreM  of  the 
bordcB  dnt  issued  uom  A«r'N<ml^*aflkl-WfdL'teH9MMinfiiMidB  rent  from 
the  civilised  wotid>dtH!fcwc'OMib^irtinitntywhidy^  it  desirable. 

Itvras  long  after  that  ditimll'fiendd'bdlMre  'LIteratdte' Ventured  to  re- 
appear in  Italy,  and  thenee  proceed  to  the  adjoining  colii^ries  of  France 
and  Spain.  Freedom  then  comtoencinig, '  the  British  >Constitntioa  in* 
vited  bar  to  this  island,  i^ich  has  become  her  favourite  abode.  Lastly, 
she  tnrrelj|ed  towaiVfe  the  northern  regions:  and,  forget^oTof  inynriesvis 
DOW  ciyiUsiitg  her  indent  enemies.  Some  of  her  atteudants,  however, 
the.  more  sportiTe  Muse««i  rarely  cross  the  Rhine  ;  ye(  tboseof  a  more 
Maid  cbaraeter  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  grave  philosophie  demeanour 
of  the  Gbrmans,  and  have  favoared  the  abstruse  labour^  of  the  nxnten- 
figbleiied  with  freqnantiaapiratioav-  .  /> 

The^inaginatiens  of  this  people,  havinig  been  mere  iiecently  tatored, 

axe  le^  ondefeoncrol'than  those 'of  the  other  ootuM#ifes  of  Europe 

wfaidiluMre  been  fian3ifif{sed't»>the  wonders  of  science:  and  many  wild 

opinkma  and  svsimns,'  exploded  elstti^ittre^  am  «tjii»  'fa«»bcki?ed  in  ^er-^ 

many,     Asttolocers,  iMnminiitt,  and  commtmieaats  wkh  the  invisible 

world,  are  Credited 'itt  all'  the  circles  of  flie  enipffe^'j^en  in  Vienna 

fire^pliilosi^ers  are  striving  to  transmute  lead  into  gold ;  and  pro- 

Msors  in  oH  the  (MversHies  etiR  tntolcate'  KancV  tfieiaphysics;    Tftese 

aberrations  of  the  fancy  are  eidianced  by  the  intense  application  and  thei 

leehise  Ihres  ot  the  learned  Germans;  by  which  their  peculiar  specols^ 

tiona  become  rhreted  iti  their  minds  without  being  either  modified,  cor- 

veered,  or  concradioted 'bythe^diBCofdant  opkuoos  of«x>fiier8 ;  for  they 

seldom  mingle  in  ordinary  society,  and  are  far  less  men  of' the  world 

tftan  thie  literary  cbss  in  Italy,  trance,  or  England.     Hence  it  isj  that 

seeie>af«he  fimtaeiic'  systems  of  the  middle  ages;  tfng^4«M>lifli39#rn 

dinsovefies,  awroceetionatly  rev(ml  in  Germany,  and'ptibliifhMi2sTie^ 

utf eiiitoiis.' '  .  ,    .,-  ^  .^^, 

•About  forty  years  ago  liiamer  floufished  in  Vief^liQyoaid,  after  tiaO# 

qohring  an oatooiihiBg  reptftption  fher0im^at*i»¥^ii»n6  pnwiwflghie<Mr 

dbeevery  iei«Fi^BdKtnem<    This  t^its  nothing  1^  ths1(^ 'the  j^arfd^Hi^ 

canon,  the  ntuveriMd* Remedy,  whieh  philosopherabadVolongseaird^* 

for  in  vain:  and  siq>eriar  to  emptrica)  se€feegry^e.)Qpenly«a]i0wed  ihat 

hie  remedy  was  magOMimn  ;>  a  powei^  whichy he iAvmt^{fmkm'iM§6ttii!A 

scientificBlly  through  the  htfman  frame,  removed  €^ei^  ^^ciSou^  ind 

ntoMred'all  diMempored  patts'^to  pristine  health.     He'lBf^  'up4n,  a 

spacious  apartment  a  mysterious  machine  to  contain  ajpoteetdoiagnet; 

from  die  centre  of  which  a  number  of  steel  rods  radiated.     Mokmdes 

— — — ^— .Mrf*  II.  i*  ...  ■      ;        ■■■fci         I       .,«■    II  ■  ■ 

'  *  Tbe  Edito^  believes  himself  indebted  for  this  article  to  the  brother  el  the 
gaUaat  aa4  kaicat^  geaersl  who  Ml  at  Corimna. 


I  . 

^  «  •  •  » 

2*^  •  Vhe^id^^  ai^thtdUm  Plalov  if  ilot  W^r  founded,  weseM  l^mt 

^ tsl'iiliaQKb-imapiHrtaicsi^ffift^A' put ^. etbiMf^M  essence  omaaatiijiipflfiffi^ f^i4 

*=%etfaniin|f.iiAfiCidi';f '^    ..  •**  -'.«.-.       -^     i    ..*..       .1 

^-iiAat'dbjpniiBn^TandjfittterQaU'B  liy9ti»mji»  fl)»|d«<Jj„.  jflj^ij^flifoif  jftf# 
^-ifeiHgdargfexfihlH  lint'i^aiiunibyis^biK^gh^  fWTJwA  tQiftc^s^nt.jfef  U\^ 
^  superiority  of  hunma^inletti^eiMMs^iirid^  jd^i^j  i»¥r.<iPffit^.Jbcu)jKi^# 
^lmldr«ilftad^qlhfi^r^ftJ>dbi9I.tmtoke|^4ite•fgNm1^  bor>tHe , 

^^iob  ithkt  ^uidiv&mfi  d£  elepb»iti|r/aQd  firbllild*  ar^i  tf^tfX  t)MW  1^*^ 
^teffaa(idq/ir'i[iid^ddsd)rby,iihiioeoini^^  observ^tioi^f  l^fkiji^g^t  ipa<^.,>i^(^ 
^Mrge  III  iwk  [Iniveyaot  Mqwrior  caf4ic^ie8't#,(koH^  pl^,  I9f)dff?^^,di9i^- 

^  i«Htd«inlMiti^faotDBii^  mhy>iiuii  bave  a  gjpoater  vifisf >of,  jlfrajp,  in.  ivros9fH 

tion  to  their  size,  than  all  other 'WMinala.  TbAxtir,fi)»  4^^  Wtb  ^^fpfefr 
iv  -^oiInBfia^waikifana  iifnrei(ear99^sorl3(.iwcA  th$i  |i^<diipg.«vylHii^ia|i|]ii^^ 
^  ^ililfifjMifc  iiili^tfri  wtblgrboiftg  thettwvpu^ipflHepee^ .  it^n^^qupnUy,  i^^up 
^  MipBogombiwd^jto  thDso^fiiMlQMf^  )VlaBj^4hen^i^j^/^9l^^^^ 
^  ^|A>89e9Brttfe)^eiu)fs'r|i£  bef ing^  lij^anag^  jtAS|iQg»  A»d  WfUi^gt^syic;^^.  ^ 
^  hoaiMfi^  >  BoCaite^'of  the Imifid  ^cMltioa possess  the  ^eusf^.^^  %^^^^  ^i^ 
B,  "die-,^sniicapjd  biR^^i0t»sfli  ^tenl^.:OVf  to  <a  ji^ree  i?oroc)p^^b^  f9],j 
^  -Qaaflinspa^  fairdb^'dnd  fishi  af«  payered  with  l^fy,hi^^.'fpj^[ 
^  'teid  flesfes^^  ^Iiidb*  If^Mhei'  witk  tbek  hoofs  and-  claiws,  fei>()$r  ,.,  .. 
^  -IktferhniBQaptaUsfof.  impf^sion^  born  the  9eiise  of .  touchy .  WK^r^sff  ^ 
^  /iidiolaikadjr  df  nfanr  is  a^?«red  vkh  a  delicate  skioiiOyeiipfpr^  ifflfLin- 
^    (iBKiiBraAYle  taeeronr.  fibtni^nt8>  ad  eodc^wed  with  great'sensibiUt^K^  .J^^ 

^ififetvdbidrhmb,  eipeciatUy^  possess  the  SQnse  of  to^ch.ill^^lQ¥q^^t^,^e- 
^^     2J|jiredi3vaiiDbthrifiaJiltehsBl  fiarfs:  of.ilie  humau  \hhI^  ar^  far.jp^r^^ffliftlff 

i^thiittviAHisfrQfir^bnitefti  It  fidlows'  firom  this*  tha^.tbe  hriiJifOt<)f  ;)fn^,t^e 
^  jisdq>t9slctaf  th^se  nmbipUM  tfupros^Mms  fm  tbe  ner^e^.pf  feelin^t  ;^Hf ^ 
^      -te'ph>{K]tti^ably  hu^gec^     .  >,.    .iwn 

^      riF  ylBipuiAp'vm^\k6wifori  ia  ptouad^d  that  the  human  faculties  aj;^.tp,^e 

.  tMti^uhedthirf HJeasnrtohDt ;  aikd  bis  division  of  the W|  he  S9^ into ^t,y^ 

'imik  an^didlayjiBig^QaiirtS) discovered  b^  a  tfaousaad  obasrvaucio^^   J^^pr 
example,  G^l*,  happening  one  day*^  see- a.  beggar  with  a  ^i^ipppn 

riiii^j^<lr.{H>^tasvr^paiillo&  fafo  h^^d,  -jQl^UMild,  of  .bim  >he,  ^?ufpe  ,f  f  bis 
^      9iheadiait^8i  /iTWtbifggar ^^re^diod,'  |}M>  "Priiia  w^  th^  .caii^  -ii^^^^ifW" 

•'MidferBd  Jhimiistf^tQi^  daai^ftitenft  4o  Mquire  ao,^  bu«ine^,,  a^d^.tb^^Qfe 

I      ^^"^ 4qpidii*fBioiiB|rj(liBdi  4tdiCi^<tl^i|ibof  q^aom^  «  liyelibood*'  ,-Fvf^ 

iAds  adsif 4**;. PiqfiissyrrGaUi  wasi  cOnviii^ed;  tlp^t  the  qrgao,of  priile  bad 

.rdpTotQ^iiie  hegf^aifadbuU/a^weU  aa  alt'oth^Ust  vfbo  imagine  theinsalves 
^       -  eAt^aoi n^^mf^xmAfmumtetB.  -  And  U^  pre.Y^'^^.'U^J  doubt  of  tVe  facu, 

f4ia)^ddA;  'Mt/appears/^abo  diat  clBrtain  aQii%»ls  are  endo>y^d  with,  this 


V 


^        »D9in^aililieft«rii)^kxMik»  tha^fisacocV''^. ..  , 

^MRfespeofin^tteroigbn  ofiioireyibi^  ^ae^st  fpuiiidi  out  by  &r,  Gallt  ^iu 


bttftrai  his  {Satimts  ssihaxwm MmUxifm^    tfe  /ditfi^tefl,  it.  ou  the  l9Wft8t 

^^pSB#  (rfiUerihinl'head  ;ikS  bourse  ,<h^  hmr^wbii^  poncea^  ft  ,n)jghf.  yvith 

-propriety  be  called  love-locks.     This  organ,  he  says,  is  most  prpxnii^ent 

ytei«n^  nt^  hsi*riii0idionfl}i<i9dd||ii|b4naiMc^.)a4i€^  v(k9  ^xe^  eg^ep^ons. 

HhadeadteAaalalireasyiiva]!  ftBtni^iifinitkgiM  fi^;ts,,^9pUadjctpr}f  toihis 

i'irft'ij^»f  h^'iUTainiiiiji iii,i^ft   tii  ♦«f»;i  njiy  '(.1 i>,..,, y — f — , „  ,..  ,.. — 

•  The  »44iyi{ogdlbRc»iS)«tSm,>  At.^by  A4}tf«(fanihnii^  (M4>*i..  EH««.«H„tf05. 
t  Ibid,  page  344. 


th^  ora^  flkf  I(^ye  (q|^,e«traor4iiB^  growth^;  on  wlMth  #e  tcciwo  thrja, 

but  i^'penis^l  G^,4ieii:.  ^fnk».^  will, ,  (^j[hu^ ;  e]r^  ««94^  :fiMf«l  i)f  U^ic 

answer  to  jjie  fpJUo^Jf^  ptjecUoa  ^ly  st^^  JUy.  Si^z^aUo^  , 
'  Sinc^  ^e  -Qirgiitnfi  pf  ipan^rq  alkg^  t^  be  49i4^leJh»wr  dq>g^  jfc;hB|p|i>w 
tliat  eacb  lod^yid^  q^iqceivf^-bis  own  consdeac^  U>  Ui  ^ii|gjk^2  ,  .To  4Mi 
Spurarheim  bol^  x^plie^  'Vlt  i»  not  utiq  tb«t  ^ymsciouAnq^  itrfufwyi 
Buigte,^    Aod  .to  pjcpve  fthU,,  be  quotes^  fcom.  T^demiom  the  C9m  of  a  - 
man  .i«W;i^  bxaia.  on.  ojae  ^de  was  madL  ^and.  99  .ib#  o^er  4sae^ 
Ancl.Qfll  hifpself  bas.seeo  manj-p^rsons  who  beand,  00  o^  aide  ^d 
tneAr^bis^ns  ^ai^Is  singing  and  devils  roarii^,  wbile^.tbe  Qtb<|r  md^  mnm 
▼erj'  f^uon^L.  .^Ptwi4^st#nding  these  assertuxis,  and  a  iB^t]il«m^  of. 
o(hc^^e^u^y.u;icom{>ir^asible«  as  phrenology,  is  .a  doGuifle  fifctt^u 
ta'^^^^tt^y.menyonei^^i^  and  ii^nuity,  and  is ,  now  s^feadipg  hoih  At. 
borne  aod  al)roaa^  it  merits  a  serious  exanunadcm.    Sbfill  we  ^^e^in  wiA 
wb^i  Q«^t  tP  ^i  apparent  to  all,  those  protuberaiu:e^  and  d^prftaaiom. 
wKcb  are  said  to  be  00  every  head,  and  which  are  aelineated  qo  ptipeg, 
ah^' moulded  in  plaster-of-Paris9  as  if  correct  imitations  of  na/tmi' 
Now  atthough  no  two  beads  are  precisely  alike,  andskuUs^  vaj^.  'm 
sbap^  ,a94. magnitude*  yet  no  one  will  ventu]:e  to  say  ,tb»^  b^ 
saw  s^iy  i^iing  re^cmljMog  the  sifty-six  m^rlgs,  daaigya^  as,or§pipab 
It  B  wiUi  ^mculty  two  or  three  impression^  can  b^  remmrliedi  oa  m^^ 
sk^lfj'  all  the  rest  are  non-existent.     Gallt  mee^.  thia  o^ec^Moo^  by? 
sayi^/it  IS  necessary  to  exercise  the  eyes.Ipo^  in  oider.u>.pQr^«i^ft 
every  diif!|^fenpe  ojf  form  and  size* .  And  he  cxiafeases,  thfU  be^ba^  plaoed- 
bust^  ofindrviduals  together,  and  looked  at  them  .for  several  w^^ui,,iR 
vain.  .  This  acknowledgment  does  great  honour  to  Frofqssf^  Call*  ami . 
pr9ves  ^t  be  has  not  completely  lost  pbilcM^ophic  doubt,     -For  swat 
ent^usi^ts  see  at  a  glance  whatever  tbeii;  £^voiArite  bypothesii^.  sequinea* 
altbougl^  if^  visible  to  others.    Let  it  be.adn^ij^^eKlt  bow/ever^  thai  Gall  mti 
SpufTzhem  haye,,  bv  Ipng  study,  acc^uired  tbvs  /spoond  s^litj  it  if.ob- 
yioiis^jtlv^'t.tV  infqrks  must  be  extremely  sligWand  p<Hise%u^ndv  tbci 
increase^pr  ^^ec/ease  of  the  orgax^  beneadi  must  .be  as  incoQsM|er9]i>le. 

^Vi^i^Y^jiQe^  this  accorcl  with  the  theory,  and  with  hum^yi  phvaolers^-. 
The  Qilterence  between  one  man  and  another  is  prpdigioust  aod..tli|^  pr^ 
tended  cause  is  evanescent.  For  when  the  Jiead  of  a^buwat^e  ni$/k  m 
conmr^  with  ^ivt  of  a  murderer,  and  even  when  tbpir  brains  Mp  diai 
sectedi  no  distincfron  C9nl)e  perceived,  except.by.tbe adept!  and  be 
owns  Oiat  the  flinerence  is  hardly  discernible.  Surely  a*  f^}ffie  «fhdl$- 
proportioned  tp  the.  ^0ect  must  be  rejected-  ;      i     . 

But  neit^r  ^all,ji^or,j%|U]:zbeixo.per^ved  the  oeceMIJfc  of,  adipiUiM 
the  above*  tenuity:  jtl^^j^,  ,pn,  the  contrary^  des(;ribe  ibeJocreose  and 
decrease  pf  p^rti^^^t^r^pigans,  ^d  theiii  de.yeloppm«nt»  as,,]Bpnif4^t»i«d 
paljjabk;  ^^Iging  oul|  tlje.^ku}!,  a^id.pf4shj|jg  tV  <^«ghboiii;iagprg»DS 
out  of  tneir  places.^'  _    . 

, — T — »— Ti — r ''.    '  '.  ."    vf    "  V  "•  t'lit ',''  "■ «"* 

*  The  Physiognomical  Systcaii  &c.  by  J.  G.  Spurzheiin,  M.D.    pagv  108. 
t  Ibid,  page  281.  i      ^  Ibid,  pifc  264. 


.  The^^Motitt  pKOxtkea^  m^iinmiis  iOf'^M 


cianium  is  alnays  full,  and  At'ttmClaW  Mtn^^^'Si. , 

jit«ldin«4eKMtl(ttltef''c(Albequendy,TUft!iCTf^'Qf'&bi7  set  of  orgap^ 
would aaiil|uM^.ffl}We,  'SiAhiOt^  my^miHi  6iti':'  N'o\r,  apply  t^u' 
to  dwoi^Maelifattteaen  thit^WW'bf  SptrfMtHiali^'laok  at  die  orjjio' 
of  uHittientioilibal^  <«ffirbh'  is  Min>6«.i^i^'«^%^  ol'  hopi-,  caiuious-'^ 
nesa,  approbition.  BSi^aAnM*.  '  ^rrfbre  if«A*:6iiil  has  L'rrar  Iwjk'k,' 
isver^MMiotW.^ira  ibeapprobatranM^di^'Wbt'ldi'^d  jj  ji  :i  finti  <hA. 
racter,  liis  coiKiCunc«  Would  be  Squeezed  Aitp 'a  very  naTfi^tlT 


Observe  next  tlie  <>rgtms'  of  the  TeaBoniiig-&nJ'  Imltkii^^  llicuftj^  ' 
whicb,  together  witbiliose  of  poetry  and  mn^ici  neih  in-the  or^Sn  ofwlt^ 
Th»«Ieveiopemert.<Jf  rile  fwrmer  would  thereftrte  Ed^i^e  Uj^  Utttr:. 
Is  thiaWbuml^trUe  ity  man  ?     Dfd  not  Shakapeare' reason  well  t     md^fie? 
HM  display 'in  the  higbett  perfection  the  power  of  imitado^T' l^^he.' 
not  poetic  fire,  and  the  love  of  harmoay?   And  did  riot  these  va^Jcwf^ ' 
facultm,    instead  of    choking,   fbmisb   abounding  mateiiftls  ^r'Hitis' 
excelling  wit  ?     Indeed  in  ito  pomt  of  view  does  thb  Mew'syst^  jire-  , 
aent  ffli  agreeable  aspect.     The  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  t)'hdos6^ 
phcrs,  hi  order  to  insptre  virtuous  deeds,  were  wniit  to  extol  the  dTffnity- 
ofhntrtaif' nature;  whereas  some  of  the  moderns 'strive  to'^Hify'it^'W^ 
assimilating  met)  to  *the  native  of  beasts.     BU  this  plan,  otlscli-cl^gra--' V 
datien  has  been  carried  hy  OalI:aod  Sporzheim  to  the  utmtMt  ^trenie^  ^ 
as  diey  have  classed  mankind  among  the  CEirnivoro us  animals,  apd^ivni^ 
hini'  ati  organ  of  destruciivenesa,  which  instils  the  propeosity  ot  ttilllnff  ". 
■nimals,  and  uf  tfR-iUentiBg  end  murdering  men.  '  Spurzhciiri  ^^y^Tf^ 
"  W*  aw  cmvineed,  by  a  great  ntunber  of  observations,  tbst  iKe  ikiA  otrl 
th(aorg«n'ison  tlie  si&Mf  tbe  bead  immediately  above  the'^rs^"  ^^" 
alab  fiotwes  t  that  "  a  difference  in  the  skulls  of  caVnivofoiU  and  I)cr$]-    , 
Toraiu  anitiiatt  gave  tfte  tint  idea  of  tiie  existence  of  this  6rpta.[  Itiie' 
plM»  a  skoll  bf  any  carnivorous  animal  horizontally,  and  triicc  a  vertical'  ' 
line  dnougti  the  openings  ef  the  ear,  a  great  poi'dbn  of  th^  ce^fir^  "' 
miris  is  situated  belirnd  the  line.     The  more  an  aniRial  ig  carnlvar6ua|'!i* 
thflmore  conaidet'able'istlie  portion  of  the  cerebral  mass  situated' tne^e.    ^ 
I'hia  is  certaltily  as  inconelnsive  an  argument  as  ever  wad  Yl'abl^a]" 
For  if  it  had  ihddentaHy  happened  that  the  fact  above  stateH  VW"' 
correct,  no  logiciotl  wo uM  thence  conclude  that'tneii  possesif^  tft^'^^l^l'"' 


posttiobs  oPiigers.     But  this  rage  for  forming  a  system  lias  so'^lEhucu.q. 

these  phreoologisti;  that  tbey  coold  not  see  numeToilS  coittradiljur^ 

facts  whichAsMiml  history  displays.  '     '  '  "'    " " 

Let  anyone  who  is  desirous  of  satis^ns  bbntelf  on  (his  pOiiJC'"^ 
examine  the  numerons  skuBs  of  various  anmum' which  u'e  prescrv^  m" 
thellbnterhM'MmeAn.]'  ,: ^' 

There  are  skulls  there  of  an'  oUrat^dutang '  fnnq  til6   Island  qC'^'' 
Borneov  Md  tff  atlodier  from  Africa,  aniitoals  who'n^fei'tk^te  flesh,  but    , 
liv^  on  fruit  aUd  Vegetables :  yet  A  larger'  p^portton  of  t&eir  brain  is  ' 
aituiatod  p6sterior  to  iheir  ears  than  in' tt^,  '  l^he'sime'is  the  pase 
witb  sonic  odwr  kinds  of  moBkeys:  and  bow  came' t&e  elepl^ant  to  be  '  ' 

■  Tm  PhyricqtDOmicsl  Sjttca,  &e.  by  J.  G.  SpnrahAmr  M.D.    page  390. 
t  Ibid,  psfc  376.  ,  ■1 

t  The  MuKoin  b  b  Lincola't-lnn-Ficlds- 


53S  The  Memi^er^Bird. 

overlooked,  who  abhm  fleM^^  ^pi  ^1^^%  ^?^Mp^  chiefly  behind  ?  Bat, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  ottfie  Drain' of  the  shark,  an  animal  sufll- 

acg^MAettwMWtiitlb»^h  entirely  vidffitin^^iftltbitf  gefitte&Aili  *bBl^'t# 
oanpedsateihinff  be-Jiaa  {i  ptfodMnenfrbtBow!  QA/wbJcbttu^s^^^aivdf  bteip* 
mdedecf  ittmoAt.naaaifiral.  N  f:-  ':.  )'i-  .i'[''* -"^.i^  n*  .horhhao  ff'j.'.n: 
>.^IIt'n  «bi«8tiiaiBable  ftkat  di*  PirofesaonirOidl.wiffiSpniheitar  u^ns^ 
irffgiaifcksondcid^^  «£iprtiftfttnd.  rtMHurrit^  aadiipoflnaied  o&Ttfiyani^ 
^UmbUdiwdntiirdpoiiefat)  bate  they  appeal 'to  lM>(rffhetrt)tqai^ofideitf 
JBrdnngtsatfoapafskies. '  TheieJtpr rtalian  tf  jlwooiitorfaJiggjpySatflhafeifr 
fast  byjpwnnhieniaes  cn-ibeirbeadsr  Ja^ichrtl^tenAal  uMiiwnnlbig'JlMir 
fDEftnmi'  b^ dae(]kietf>onr  thttr-bandlk  'hn&z  am aneaaptottoqaiTiiiae.Ta 
aii^1fr8ilBp>ac»»9']^tj|fttlph  which  86|iiiratftt  HMtod^frQBifBNHlec^aRMrtoa 
dmi]|^;(' '  StKhpasaiexicill  Byatecns  hffilirlii  rpiirhp  iWnilJ  ilmiiiifcpijf 
kmvatemknij /Uln  bya-orosawind  they  arehyhMtAialoftri>ifl>aC  lijftbb 
laqgeatuklnroBd^K^  whidhvU  abortive  and*  vufamary^gjyiaerf  taadk  lo — 

ih"'     »•  '       .'-  \  ^     5  '-j^  n  rfjI«TtaHHinjf 

(IrAli  r^i}    .."•      •'  f     "  '  •""TTT^      T^  .-I.  -y  n-.'.;vo  nifijrfo  OJ  zi 

^  {^me  of  tbe  Bra^QlaE^pay  greAt  veoeratioD  to  a  certain  Mrd  that  ^ogt  ittditfn- 
fiaif  m  tUd  lifgfiUime.'  They  ftay  it  is  a  measeDgtfr  i^hlch  thc^  dee^MM' vW»& 
«ifd*re1ittMii  lii«e«tM,  and  that  it  Inritfgs  tlwin  mewn  taam  thb  athcrinHrliLr  -  ^  t 


'«-, . 


ji<!    .-»  .  •  1\rotr««t  com^  from  the  Spiriti'  land,  4hbu  bird^J'   -  - 
■  f.!  •>•.  >    /      Tbeir  art  come  from  the  Spirits' laadi  '  *  ii    ' 

'Tbrmigh  ibeidark  mne-grov^  kt  thy  yoinc  be  beard;  :  • 
c  .  And  teil  of  the  flhadowy  baodl  ,( 


,.>.  ..,.  ,,  r.  We  know  that  tbe  lowers  a«ef«^aB4tfid  fail  ),..;,  .,;,{.  « 

,.  .    Ill  tbtf  light  of  that  distant  sEore^  .  \^y     ^  ^ 


t'lr 


.    Ill  tbtf  light  of  that  distant  shore.  .^^ 

And  we  k()o,w  that  the  friends  we  nave  lo^t  are  Uiefe,-^ 


/ 


TThey  are  there— and  they  weep  no  more. 

•^  And  we  know  they  have  queoch'4  ^eif  fever'a  L(kirft 
♦  —  ■  From  the  Fountain  of  Youth  ere  dow,         '  .■'.••'  j 

It  »  ^'    "- Fotf/i^tf  must  the  stream  in  iu^ladne««  buret,  •  '  "V 

)(,  ^?..Hi   V   I  Wtiieh  none  may  find  below!  V      .•  ^  "--  ni 

,ay«vM  '^  At)d*Mr^  ftnow  that  th^  will  ndtb^lwNKl  to  ^jmH'  :.  ^^i  H 
o:  /  /^  ^^nonitheland  of  deathleBaflewerB^  '^  :  ^  ^c>  r>;  S-  t^  «'' ii< 
J  ^1  '»  >ii<r  «iBytbr-fi«a«ti  or^ancc^  or  tong-of idlrtbt .  .w  i  .  .v>;.^'^'>P2f)q  vif* 
MoOi^jiv-  <.  .  TlyHigh  4beir  hearts  were  once  withowiy  i  f ,  ^u  >  'iiiitn«.~ 
{,t.  r<r  ,1'.  -r  ^bon^tbeytat  wiih  naby  the  nigbt^Wf  bUff«;<"  ffr.  Ft.;  /nr 

-'»'-'    ...  4od heaid  the  talea  of  our  Fathec^^  ^  .    ., 

Which  are  told  to  others  now  I 

Then  tell  ua,  thou  bird  of  the  solemn  Strain  I 
*\  Can  those  who  )iave  loved  forget?  '  ■    •    J    ' 

"*  .We  call,  a qd' they  answer  not  again—  *  *        *    '.  ' 

'•  '   'Ddthttyrbve-Kle  they  lave  us  yet?'  *  .     . 

"boih  the  warner  think  6f  hi*  brother  /il^,  "  * 
•AWtbeftLkhcnofhifcchild?  »     v   '  -  .' 

'1    ' '^       Araltheelnef,  of  thdbrthatnvete  ^Mwit  toehare'     :  *    >  i/'tr    ' 

f  .»•.:-  ^ lii» wawdffi»og» e^ertbe wiW. ?     •"- t  -.-•/    c>  -^nn-rr  .^yr wii 

>.'h  iiW«ieaiHitbevtfrr)ii»oliKbtb«:«ib«M(«»l^^  -..it  ^<ri.Hf«*f 

—  -      And  they  speak  net- from  oave-or  hill  y^   - 

'  Weictoow,  tHeai>MMbM  thebbwdisbrigbt;    v  ^  v  ,  i     « 
'     '%M^^;  doHicylbve  tbeKasHM^  -  -'    •       «►    FJIFI.^ 


•  > .  1*  t         it 


wV.  ^15991  \)^   y^y 


r 


i^d^byYq^icbiiM'^Mtinaif'litevditilW'of' tb^  pmbati  day^loiK^beeprvb 
much  enriched,  in  the  fprm  of  Collections  of  Letterr^pvnlng' bedvbm 
fm(mf  tdi^teff^'%nrd4^\xitmf  ohies^  boin^cildiMiy,  hr^M  mties 
mm^5fiitch>^aimie'#ibiir  atfit/  and  onuvfaM'  ddpend  tbMecieaa^^tHiBt 
innf^billMiw^rviibjiRri  of  Mtr^fbtare  hi«eiirio«l-ainialt*"!iFM  thi^doia^ 
fDid4ritttihg)'«SHiB'«Mr>o«bMefwi«^  oF  gmielral  ttdantcpBdJiiafumMlkni^ 
tlMttyphrowleAi  i0dlcaljf•%n^ta'exeitle'tt1e  niostaetbrecurioaityf  and 
<heynar^^prdtt^'0ttrii' tl>^:  ^Afy  Aat  eurtcitity;  of  whotifV^nH  naiiir&'l^ 
QDiyibe-i^wlMitlfiBe  'bfcbttt  cMni^le  and  estim»^o  «{eekB  wh^a|l]^iM 
ttni&mti  kfaMMyqpttity^tintt  Widi  rwitie'end  inr  yietr^^to  tek  for-^fsatk^ 
dMg^  ]«|fb«taApiMidMidbd  lof  8adetyvTviiewferiri«  lanfty  tobeiuiiid 
•—or  JhkU kaviybBiit^cmliy' but itoc  lesspMnrdBrit/ sfie^iM'-NlMr i93iol 
tinKMKbvdth  a  spice  of  malice,  and  the  chief,  if  not  sole  aim  of  which 
is  to  obtain  evidence  in  proof  of  the  proposition,  that  the  (so  called) 
great,  and  wise,  and  goo^  are,  tf*  die  truth  were  known,  very  little 
be^^,.  itl^dr;-iwbat  is  still  ipore  Ratifying  to  such  speculators — ^y^ry 
Jwim^^Ap^lergtbano  pepple.  But  when  it  is  add^a-tKat  ^s^  |^^ 
ters  afe-fiM>m'imd'to  the  Countess  of  Suffolk,  who  ^as  ifa  maBjy  years 
pi>itm*'ikyottrite  of  Geoige  the  Second,  and  who  remained  the  favourite 
of  courtiers  tfll  the  dAy  of  her  death  in  the  early  fiart  9f*  George  the 
Third's  reigp],  the  intdreat-  and  curiosity^  retpeeting'thdm  will  be  in- 
creased tenfold?  foi^  th^fife  is  rio  relative  period  of  time  (dot  even  ^e 
present)  about  the  events  of  which  mankind,  in  a  highly -l^vilized  state» 
feel  so  much  interest  as  thit  lidileb  is,  to  them,  iht  ioH  ag<v  and  no  per- 
sons (not  even  Jiving  ones)  into  whose  secret  thoughts^lnd  sentiments 
they  so  mUch  desire  to  penetrate,  as  those  who  (bntied  the  leading  spi- 
rits of  thai  particular  age.     We  of  the  present  day  had  rather  peruse  a 

private  letter  of  Pope  or  of  Prior,  than  even  of — •  or  of  ■  • 

and  there  are  no '^  Confessions,,'*— not  even  those  of  the  ^  great  Un- 
known" himself-— that  could  fix  and  repay  our  atteBlioir  like  those  of 
Rousseau.  The  tvutb .is»  we  have  always*  a  certain  feeling  of  equiUiiy 
m  regard  to  our  contempomviaav -eveo* the  moat  disUBgnialfed.  Thai,  to 
the  possession  of  whicli?«dlnieni"wfaaie«8r  llity  nay  say  of  ^think  to  the 
contrary,  attach  th^lii^l^t  vahie,  and  fbr*  Which  ^ey^ould  sacrifice 
any  and  all  oth«lmiinglM'-^kamdy;  Lffl[^»i-Hte'etfrioy'yfr  oommbh  with  them. 
And,  to  say  nothing  of  a  secret  and  tuicdfulmUi'f^Ki^i!^  of  envy  being 
apt  to  intrude  itself  into  our  contemplatiolis  Of  livcrig  me'Ht^  we  are  dis- 
posed to  feel  that  the  conscious  possession  of  intellectual  or  any  other 
superiority  is  enough  in  itself,  without  the  addTtional*  gratification  of 
witnessing  its  effects  oi\  other  people.  But  in  regard, to  the  distin- 
guished dead,  our  feelings  are  very  different.. .  ,Nofamy<onvies  an  abs- 
traction,*»which  the  reputatioif  of  a  deceased  person  ini^t  always  be,  to 
the  generality  of  mankind;  in  addition  to  whichi  when  no  feeltnga 
whatever  interfere  iodistwrb  dMnatural  biaa  of  the  battan  mind,  it  is 
always  prone  to  award  praise,  &t  to  heat  h  trmttM^^nMtr  than  blame. 
Perhaps  the  necessa^tmue^ueiitesiaf  ^ier«ba(V6ftkMnf^(if  such  they 

•  *'  Letters  to  and  fimh  Htiarietta»Csnitcsti0f  6aMki^«AA4iM>sbtond  HusbsB^, 
tht^ob.  George  Berkelejr »  froiiiA7Uitb  l7lfV»7  .W\ti^  i^stonMi],  fiiogrephical* 

and  ^jKplaaatory  Notes.*'     In  two  Volume^. 


540  Tk^^/S^^gMk\ff6p$r5. 

«firii^  flfmmnmf>9^mUpBi,iiiitik^tg!tm\i\emimfw^^  did  m 

iJ^i^C  P^*'^<IBy>^^  M4iiif^er>bdbK^ididilie(dJfUDgd^ 

11^1^  #H^  iliniO0ri^d  'j»ndwnq»tioi^<^M5  oeriiaipiofddii^lUlve  taeatpM 

diiefly,  however,  we  mustsa^  CQUatemiiaiiid  Indtteot:  ibs  lOTc^pMiflMMl 

inienor  ta  most  collection^,  /oi'a  similar  kiod  A)ifi<twbAtio^pi«ee^od/}tlt«K» 
Xh^^bkAfuQUVrOwra'^to^iieing  aozioijas  4o  extraet^geod  out«tf  ••viery 
tkJflig^fiv^'are.dBposeci'to  prize  them-  even  i^  thiic  iitoBdn;  "smsbfStiefg 
thiis  ptvvb  (wimt  every  ioyer  of  his  country  tpust  he.  glad  i<y  li^rh)  With 
h^w*  Viik^  mediocre  a  share  of  talent  and  acquirement, th^e  inti;i^^ic^  of  a. 
ppysfaejl  court,  and  evpn  the  affairs  of  a  great  nati^ii,  ^p^y.^  c^^uifto^n 
xhe  principal  <m  these  letter?!  in  point  of  nKmberi  Mre.w^i^|pii,hyv)tbB* 
C9|m(^9i^|o^.^)ii9fotk  h«raelC  partly  while  sb«,wi^  Mm*,HAW««d«:avd.tiie 
c£«^t,if«^?QMtritQAf  tl^e/king;  and  partly  after  she 'had  mm  grcBt  q»»» 
svfe;relaMd!tfr6fa  the  court  itself,  and  becone  the  wife  of  the  Hon. 
George  Berkeley.    But  besides  these,  we  have  specimens  from  many, 
iflUH  niost  of  the  distinguished  literary  and  political  characters  of  ^b» 
day-^frpm  '*  Pppe^  $wift,  Arbuthnotj  Gav,  fipd  Yqung^  theDiichesses^ 
Buclcii^hapi^  .fij^arlboroughf  and  Que^qslMMT ;  Ladi^  Odin^y,  Atobm^ 
Hev^fiy^,yQtef.  and  Temple;  Misses  Belleadeiv  BlottnV  Howo,  a^d 
Pi^l   Lords    PeterborouglH  Boiingbroke,    CheBtevfield,   Lanad^WTM!^ 
Manafieldt  asidBalihurst;  Messrs*  Fortescne,  Pulteney,  Pelham,  "Pitt,'' 
Greitf  iUt^,  atid  Horace  Walpole  T'    The  very  mention  of  these  namca 
is  sure  to  excite,  in  those  who  recollect  the  characteri^  of  their,  owoejqs* 
and  t|)e  circumstances  in  which  they  |vere  plaqc^d^.a.  curio^uu^  yrh^l^ 
nq^hing  hut  the  perusal  of  the  letters  themselves  ctm^gi^xifyikiV^fkiapt 
deeds  oanitbat-r-ioc>  as  we  have  hinted  above,  the  llett8rs.a#e,^gffl••a)lf 
speaking,  and  with  reference  to  ^their  own  intrinsic  merits,  very '^' 
h(^}Q;ff .  Xf\iaf.  xqii^  yhuve  been  expected  ihMn<  tt^  repniMJPlti  *of>  4he 
wr'^^rs^  9p4  n.h  only  those  of  Lady, . Suffolk, hQrsd|ii&. of  ^wi&fajii> 
GWo]^  tlii^/Po^^b^ss  pf  Queenshury  and  Lady  Hm'^f^M  S^TdiCbfM * 
t^rfi4d>,af)4  Hoi^e  Walpple^t  i^  theses  .«»i>(i  few.i<iihfx;iitdiirfdMl 
fe^lprs  .oi^y,.,that   ai;e.at  a^  worth. preserving  «s.#OMi;ee«..ofodiiaci 
aQ^u^f^oiiei^t,.,pi;  as  fipecimens  of  epistqUry  co^poaideo. .  /illbrre>iia«jMA 
oi^^^hi^e^e^  of  th^e  leisters,  that  is  not  cuficfot^PKtW^iiiM^jSHimQmm^ 
r^Qip^^Vr., others  and  if  for  Jiotliing  clae^  fQc,prQviQg4»Ql«id«U.0iFih»». 
su|y«an  epistle  may  [proceed  from  the  pen  of  howdi«Aii|g^Mi  m^n^  < 
sont  .  Afi4  there. ,46  oq«^  ^hing  wlpjcb  they  all  qp^pijAe  fto.  p^tvcivtaasal  ■ 
unequivocally ;  namely,  that  never,  since  the  invealipfi  of  fiMHWritrft 
mad  of  monarchs,  was  the  favour  of  a  monarch  bestowed  upqn  ^  ^aiote 
amiable  and  deserving  person,  or  used  to  less  selfish  or  mischievous 
endsj  thill  in  the  instance  before  us.     In  shorty  whatever '^ay  have 
been  the  kind  o£  liaison  that  subsisted  between  the  Poifj^uess  oX^»9#^k 
and  George  the  Second  (and  that  it  wasever.of  aicwiai«l  O^liir^^hero 
seems  good  reason  to  doubtX  the  i^oltA  of  it  Amquesliuittably^  «yiiioed 
great  prudence  and  penetrauon  on  the  one  hand,  and  unexampled 
modesty  and  moderation  on  the  other. 
*   Of  the  letters  written' by  Lady  SuflRdk  herself,  we  shall  present  our 
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a  Ba«iijr«ktof&«rikh¥ar3ii%rilKahtlTe8«^»> or mieHiMi  wi^iitf'MK  ^ifitM^ 
tfffiiiiooa.  J /TAe  foBotfuig  iain  nnwer  to  one :«f  k^MftM^Mftf  4m  d^iff 
and  laboured  effusions,  under  the  form  of^  loM^lMt^sl^*  4h\^i  lljiidf 
S|tfolk>(|rkoD  lAn.  iloniMl)vMemd  ffomiio4iMfeta;  f^evaott^tkiyihe 
otflthitiUML  LoydtPetorbpraagh  p?he  Ikemg^at'idhttfiiiiito  iiSlltf«it*<«Sj^ 
y«arar^(figtt^  and  slse^nbtfessJthttnfbvtyt-^.  ^  .-i^nr  o//  /'  'Tiv/^^:!  //li^^'l} 

l^Kfl^ htcw^^mti^Xy  !llf  ever' since T  received  yoiiiUmti^ViS^Vdiic\'' 
whtth'hbs'mevtntftd  trie  from  anaWe^iug  it  to<meif;         ^' '  ^  ^^^^f»  ^^  »      '^  y 

V^wloidabip  ie»t  ketiin  dveinght;  for  oertaidly  <tia «MbMJflgHriabt«'edriil 
pl;i«{i^n}.MiijR  «yQi9A^i%  t0ipei0|ua4e  nQfitllls  b  a  Tpryiittg»iBSfaApi)i6ttoff|ffiirft 
a^le  jvp^jija  dasiT^^,f^g|r^.,»wd,  we  f^U  know  iM^  M^fC^^i^btQdiHiD  jtMrqBaiMl 
shquld  anj  iVlng  f}U€i  apa  iberefoce  let  u»  Icaye  me,gc^(ksj)9|^^4f^  a^l^^ 
eiyov  fHerr  heaven  in  quiet ;  tor  since  none  of  our  present  m^rs  pf^{^  ^^j^^^ 
dtikkoi^  ivifnesses'  th^t  they  ever  saw  a  goddess  or  An  ahgeL  bow  can  tbev'  iJtf 
bttl'ir^cOrtiptfrisOtf  mirtr  36  their  ladies  an  injustice?      '^;  ^,    ^*  V  ''''''  "  ^ 

•  Yabopvsdiig  docss  the  very  thing  which  all  along  i  haVe  be^n  t^a^^HH|f 
to  ^po9i»^wliioh  is>  tb» :  rtdiculous  cant  of  love.  A  perion  *  thai ' t«^  <  iv  Mil 
d\^trpfs  ejfpreasen  bis  wants  and  desires  naturaltjF/  similes  aiid^driiod^aX|]ie«^ 
sion»  savour  more  of  affectation  than  of  real  passion.  I-  •  I  -•^'  *ir> 

I  fanc^  the  maq  who  first^ treated  the  ladies  with  that.qele^iUalipofn^i^afff^' 
^used  ft' in  cop  tempt  of  their  understandings.-    U  j^leases  a  little  j^^^  tojl^ 
dtNed  ^  Queen;  and  I 'think  the  woman  must  be  still  a  little,  miss  m  her  waK 
oF<hbrtmg»  Who  taXk  be  taken  with  being  called  a  goddess  ot  an^^ttgcf. 

.;Yiour  ioiJshipigimig  iotO'^waMner  cKnMltes  to  pay  adovatfon 'Vo  ihe'^stfil  'f^ 
so<¥^biQgto£  the  wune  strain.  But  1  will  make  no  mote  objeeUonJ;  fd^'V 
wo^ifl  upf  ep^pavDur  to  dissuade  you  from  a  sort  of  eloqadaca  ^MdkcifM 
ml^st,  have  ,c«(p^rienced  V>  be  the  most  powerful  to,  en^ige  the  ,b|i}aftS'«-ctf^ 

In*  the  philitiiiAaties  of  our  correspondence  we  were  to  declare  oi^r  thqugbU 
with  ^ffeeiroiti  :"bUf  all  th{«  t)m%l  ha^e 'forgot  thai  1  im  labouring  to  advise? 
penoa^snuMdMM^hiiJbiv^infast  Wnow  mueh  bm«f  d^an  vAjM!f\  foi^'l'Uj^' 
v^iilf  eertain  tbatno'pknoa  wiialever  undersiandaf  a  wettkan'Mf'lililetiii^li 

•  W^  ahaU  not-  (*eM  di^  render  wi th  najf  of  tb^  efib^h^te^  'oi^'  bf  \IWi^  ^ 
tbenbov^is  ^a^repfy:  fork  gives  ns  no  pleastnre  to  Mfe  «^desU#^ed^'^Mr' 
tingdUbed  d  fteraon  ntf  Urd  f  ecerbotongfi  in  ft'riditftniAr^'^MVor^ 
BntmahattniMldftetbe  wpyottunity  whidi  ibheadVdliinieis  aftbM^(ik-61f| 
sksfvil^p  Ihii  Mitton-in  ii  4igiit  «6re  ooftsiatenc  wMi  M  exlMlUxIfiS^P' 
cka«etey>Wch  tei^^ttliMHy  a|Mkin&  tf«i2MtaikMa/'"nfte^feffi)i 
wm  wiiMei^'^rfl^  !i«  'bsid  aeslaled  ftosri^hia  Mi<  to  tiafl^  ^dflS^lft;'' 
uwied'd-ntebN^akiger,  Mra/  Anastaste  Rdbihaod  ^'tt^d  ^t'tMe'Ktif^'bf  * 
itfittale^M-wnf  bo  cMddered  to  ^vitYmti '^'ii'&fm  ^m'mm 
bAiviknomi  tiibt  H^'waa  abi   ^Mrta  of  It  )k^^ftm  ebnS^t^t'Whh  W 
tmltf -moMitotici ebaffnccer*:-^ '     "     •-  ""  ^'-''    /^-iU!  .y.i  >•■   ;•.«  i.-i 

1  RBTURI7  you  a  thousand  thaal^s  for  youi  oblig^pg^in^^i^irjji^ftgf  i^2,))eaj^^  , 
I  Stru^t^  <>n  with  doubtful  success :  one  pf  m):krojngest\^^9tjvps^  tp.^b.fd 
is,  thcnoptt  Of  seeing  you  at  my  cottage  before  i  die/ when  vqu  e*i(her«o  to ' 
th0Bilth'o«(%oMi>8.  Herbert's.   "  '   '    •  •^•'i'  ^^»W  "•  -'•^-'^  ^'^^  :'-/•  '•'^  -'  •^• 

ibLraywott  aneaairnHsmeiitsi^  ftrtd<aa«9ehi^Alfiif^k^«llif^lMV)i  mm 


M2  Thm^kffm^im'i: 

inconstancy.  Qne  nu)itT«nt  the  eitlp^i^or  is  lYi' ^^iesdlbd^<Sf  F^^%-^  ^^7^' 
intiihii  phi\6scmtf  fiiUy  possessed  of  o^  'soulf  Wft!iWi8a?W^iwr  MigHNrc 
Kfash  fhr  o\ir  hero;  and  arcn^hakned  of  oiir  phi!o86ph«if7"  fn^ti^ff  -fnT  --al^ 
'What  courage,  what  t^re^nce  of  cnind  in  d^Ojeeft  the  fl^aM^tavdf  tttf 
ik  4  ftoman  armyi  >baring  with  cveiy  soMier  iwj  at!sni^%iff*tfakttii^*"***^ 
a^oie  at3imal  hutitifig  after  forlune-icllert,  gazing,  ad^^4!8§' iRi^ 
lo<>lnng  into  the  entraifs  of  beasts  x^^ith  vain  cunoiht]|>V^ 
women  (as  we  caYf  theoi)  and  silly  men  to'^v^hHii,  ^aii^ffidiiAnfoTMl 
ah^,  if  (t  can  be  believed,  consenting  td'  the  \\m^  ItitimMta^^ 
grmagical  expeHments.  •  '      -^.^.l/.  ji  ..>fnrrLoiq;»^: 

Yet,  ^hen  we'bome  to  the  last  scene,  lhe'"tn'o4t  rfiMticfffiWIifl'"' 
fOftejaed.    With  what  majesty  does  the^enrperor  ineiei1nd'1kt^¥itt) 
A  Boldier^  hdw  a  philosopher,  now  a  friend  of  Lady  Snttbft^  6vSk£^ 
iiister  nblions  of  the  Deity)  to  die.  ' "  '' '  ^'/  ^*"^  ''^-  ?; 

The  lady,  the  book,  or  both  together,  have  brought  ttit^Hn^^RHS^ 
way;1  wiint  to  toake  an  appointment  wfth  ybu,  Mt:  PbWg  i^fPi^tM^ 
n^>]^,  to  meet  upon  the  summit  of  my  Bevis  \^i]],  and  tn^ace,^fti?i^r" 
fiiil  a  teiideT  farewell,  1  shall  lake  my  leap  WWaTds'tte  dt^tmltafJi 
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^rtat  ahiccrity^  1  tfhali  remain  to  the  utmost  possibility,  &e  ''""*^^^'^^^^*  ^'^^' 

^  1^  fe  itorth  sn^ntioning,  that  this  singalor  penmif^'ibetttffMir 
die  fkta\  iflness  Which  wad  now  acthig  upon  hhh,  ynaH'W^^ 
codtt'stent  With  the  above  professions.  It  bay  be'  ii^4S{r'^i 
t^ope,  who  was  an  eye-witness  to  it,  in  two  of 'tis  leti^' 
cQll<c(ion)  dated  about  thia  time  (Ango^  I73$}..^f^4^iif^^i9«m^<^ 
Srnih  adid  tbe.  othor  to  Mrs.  Blount.  Of  Giijr;a  JbeUMeiHiReoiMP^^loi 
able  ta  flix  upon  any.  extract  that  w^ukl  pvo#e<f>anlDvlaalgr  iuiuitiiimfij 
bince  they  are  moat  of  them  written  fn  conjnlt^^  ^M"tte  %ti«nliii^ 
Duchess  of  Queensfoury,  in  whose  fkmily  he  Was  'AofivftMelitMi'^^ti^ 

Ji^ny  of  thenijt  written  in  thia  manner,  oSer  an  agreeaBW^Mf&l^^du 
^lig/ciXSixSJy.  (Qftay  and  fiuniliar  t^rma-on  which  he  y^  l^yips  !!^^  "^^ 
distinguished  persons  of  that  day.  Lady  SufibljkT^)?fi^  j^fB^^jp^ 
H  iahm^"  aad'he  and  the  duchesa  write  pawagpupha  of>yhtaaiinr  "j»j>iiiff»ie 
by  ti^mt,  lilDe  tiv<9  diiUren  at  play.  Tkt  gneatfcri  baitrfagfilpfll^  ihrn  m 
hiiv^  bi6fen^t<ftittd%dtoet«»  that,  higfalytthilM^iMMotiarkbQWvlH^^ 
are)  we  paaa  them  over  without  further  notice. '  '  '  '  ^:»Ii  Juob  bluow  ^h 
P^cbaps.the.ejeverest  and  i;ertain1y  the  most  agreeable  leUera  in  tUt 
collection — not  excepting  those  of  Horace  Walpde — ^are  the  cdelMrated 
Lord  Chesterfield's.  Most  of  these  are  easy,  agreeably  ahd  gMllaxUUlly 
in  a  high  degree ;  and  many  of  tbem  are  very  witty  and  iUS#6(M|i|(^''^[lie 
onlyreuampki  tbi|t  we  can  afford  is  a  kind  of  j^ura/4''li^bi%r1^,'m 
Lad^  fiuffolk  iron  B«tb..  In  the  way  of  litdertfl^ifo.  t^limihilm 
nothing  can  be  pleasanter : —  '"'^t  /i».i  ^'*.i  i  j 

'  »'*»*'-''  ■■  ■"    ■  •■'■'"■ '  ■  V""'.'"  ..;;■'.'  ■'•.fi!-. 

A  OBHERAL  history  of  the  Bath  aiace. you  left  it,  tiogether  with  ttH^pi|f|i<ia- 

*  Tl^c  Hob.  Robert  Sawyf  r  Herbert. 


I  •end  yo^^U  .v/ry,mmufeJ,  just  .♦U.^ive  11i,cm  ^^OYrv^lQ^Jf  ,W.A^ 
JCnemocy  f.  th^  ydpetyjpf  events  and  tne  time,  necessary  to  pop^Y^  theitt^^^it 

^^A^  y^^  4^^'^,^i.m^yj^^^^^%  to  put, th^  1^  thai  styli? ^nij^or^er  m 
*-rmcb  J(  pi^Qposf^t^ey^qauheres^^ 


W^>>..W}i^,PfMw,?J^a3^  ^1,  OAir  toblei  but,  eprsodicalljr  Jic  tookpieceg  Alf 
bf^^aoa  butter.^  anUxups  of  tea,  ^  about  ten  others.  Jle  lftV*(i^ca  jhiswav 
lhro;i^h,j^hq,^rIs  9u^,<^  ^^  long  room  into  the  little  one,*  where^^e'fawerfj 
tut  tie  9wore,  and  swore  till  he  went  home,  and  probably  some  time  af!erwards«' 
^Tjjjf  PffiWM*a.P^  B>»xlingtoi[?it§  in  the  absence  of  her  royal  Highness^  he'Jd'al 
cff/cIj^fLt  ^pij^efi'ff  where  shf  lost  a  favourite  snufT-box,  but  upfortiihate^  krot 

'^        ].-3-Br«^^fast  Wp,  AtXady  Anne's,  where  Amoret.tb' was'/,i]r.nli^ 


iffl^^whu;h.aade  some  people  surmise  that  he  comfort^  ^nQS^tt  ii^r^jfne 
loss  of  LadySuffoTl;,  ^id^Parthenissa^  by  the  liberty  aud  iofipYUiitv  tb^J5,^^9^ 

Oct.  2Q. — Amoretto  breakfasted  incognito,  but  appeared  at  the  ball  in  the 

icttifiK* trfc^^M^i^tJi^gl^ia^ed. hiBwelfoy his ^vn-wo^f, .  Hfi w^f^Mt^uJfrly 
ffii<^  ppJfHP^Te^  ^  t.V«?o  Mws  Towardms^  who  are  verj.shofjt;  ap^jfiCflfrc;/) 
iOiL  |;9  a  couple  of  totums  itt  a-spinning.    The  justness  and  nvenii'ess  < 

1^  imase  struck  Mr.  Ma^rriott  to  sucn  a  degree,  that  he  bieeged  lekf^'Of  iH 
iiitiidi'tJb  pnt  ii  off  for  his  own,  which  was  granted  hiih.  He  dei^M^iffitr- 
^rtf^;  to  seVera!  people,  that  Mr>  Herbert  beat  the  witdle  i^orid  slrVhibltes^*'' 
JoOct:i80>^Beiiig  his  m^esty'tf  birthday,  liitle  coiupany  appeandintfaa  ibon^ 
t^BV bH  J^o^  ^soI? cd  ixK ^k  well  at  oight.  Mr.  Herbert  dinediitMlsi  Wid^ 
lerafnntlJ^VPltnjsM/'.  Barnard^  y  whom  he  rallied  todeath*  Naabf  gaf^  i^  l^Q 
a^  liyndfe/^  wEeiy^  Mrs.  Tat^  appeared  for  the  first  time,  an^  was  Koticfd  ^ 
Mfr  ^e^bcrt  \  he  vvore  his  gold-laced  clothes  on  the  occasion/  and  IppHe^  se 
fin^,  that,  standing  by  chance  in  the  middle  of  the  dancers,  h^  w^^  talj^ibj 
ifiiLtvf  'al  a  dhrtante  ft»  a  gilt  jgarland*  **  He  concbded  his  etetiing  as  ^uaf 
Mttf  bittct  «**  hlaspfceAy.  .-  »- fi 

^'<Mi'9V.-^iWt&oWttO  yttdc&scad)at  Lady  AttneTs,  where,  jBdlifg^ngwrnbrt^ 

m^xddeiiiindlBti^ht'GdhABati^  Mlf-peck  la^f  and  ^pannir(£ktm^9!rr^  9ff 

a«fclitttPiio«rfWioiilfrW 

else,  would  doubUcss  have  done.u,.         ^,^  ...  ,,  ,.  .,^^  ,j,,.,r,  ,,,  ,  ^.,^  ^^^ 

,Lv..J'..  -,!..;r;,-.|!  T"? — ~^ ^^T^T .:    ^  *^..nL..,.l 

,t  La4y  SuflTolk  Ma  Patty  Bloupt.         J  Played  at  cards.     ^  ;.      , 

.SUd?  porotlifSvaYe,.^nSt^  afrd  cohdr  of  the  IkiftlWfifqiA  df^Mllfte? 

aM  ^f(l  ^r  tke  UmH  fi^rdiB*t1i%um« ''  L()I«  Oliesteii«U^lilU»titt  Aef tatelafitod 

of  her  ladyship.  — -•     ■  .  i,c.  .j.'-j  -•<!  r.  •'•*":''( -i^n 

11  This  gentleman  was,  at  this  period,  remarkable  for  some  lore  affair,  tM  parti'* 

culars  of  which  hare  not  reached  ns.  ..'ah  am 

^t'tte/mmstAaittt-'tiflfcecirehiidttli^atfWlb.  '  »f<^  •"  '  ''*^"<  ikh  iiah^  A 
'^JTte  daMcitijit  i^MMinA  ^  gflt gftfSitMl  wedM  be^Mt^VlytAArfMleA^  ItmmBMemmSmd 

of  the  eastern  were  aot  presTfcd  bf  the  diiijincy»sweepera  on  Jtf ay^dajL - 


644^  The  SiffM  Pilfers. 

Mttt ill  cpistehury  meift  to  those  of  Lord  CbntarMd,  ate  die  letter 
of  HonM»  Walpole ;  and  thete  aieKke  die  rest  of  his — light,  Ifr^,  and 
de  hon  cir^  never  serioos,  sometimes  safcasdc,  and  occasionaRy  s31y. 
The  followiiig^  extracts  are  addressed  to  tisdy  Snflblk  frcmi  P^ma» 
where  he  had  jost  «rti?ed : 

I  osBT  your  conMoandt,  madam,  thotigh  it  is  to  taifc  of  myself.  The 
^oitmey  has  been  of  gieat  tenrice  to  me,  and  asy  ttieagth  rstawiwd  seosifaly 
in  two  days.  Nay,  moogh  all  mt  honn  are  turned  topi^-torvy,  I  find  no  mk 
eonvenience,  bat  diine  at  naif  an  hoar  after  two,  and  sop  at  ten,  as  easily  as  I 
did  in  England  st  my  nsual  hours.  Indeed,  breakfast  and  dinner  now  and 
then  josde  one  anotmr ;  but  I  hate  found  an  exoeUent  preservatire  ^^sinst 
sitting  up  late,  whioh  is  by  not  playing  at  whist.  They  constantly  top*  a  ral^ 
ber  before  snpper,  get  np  in  the  middle  of  a  game,  finish  it  ana*  a  mesl  of 
three  eonrMS  and  a  dessert ;  sdd  another  rubber  to  it ;  then  take  their  kot)S> 
thi^^isffs,  dmw  together  into  a  little  ctrete,  and  start  some  topic  of  hteratsie 
or  urreiigion,  and  chat  till  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed  \  that  b,  till  you  would 
Uitak  it  time  to  get  up  again.  The  women  are  very  good-humoured  and  easy; 
most  of  the  men  dissgreeable  enoug^.  Howerer,  as  every  thing  Eogltsb  is  m 
fashion,  our  bad  French  is  accepted  into  the  bargain.  Many  of  us  are  recaeivcd 
every  where.  Mr,  Humef  is  &shion  itself,  though  his  French  is  ahnost  aa 
unintdligible  as  his  English  ;  Mr.  Stanley  t  is  extremely  liked;  and  if  HkiiM 
them,,  good-humour  and  spirits  am  malTe  any  body  please,- Mr.  Elliot  §  wm 
not  fail.  For  myown  part,  I  receive  the  greatest  civilities^  and  in  general  am 
ipuch  amused,  put  I  could  wish  there  was  less  whist,  and  someWhat  more 
cleanliness.  My  Lady  Brown  and  1  have  diverted  ourselves  wiih  the  idea  ^ 
Lady  Blandford  11  here.  J  am  convinced  she  would  walk  upon  stilts  Ihr  fbar 
of  coming  near  the  floors,  and  that  would  rather  be  ^  droll  stfi>;ht. 

The  town  is  extremely  empty  at  present,  our  manners  hraving  Rained  so 
much  in  that  respect  too,  as  to  send  them  all  into  the  country  till  winter* 
Their  country-houses  would  appear  to  me  no  more  rural  than  those  in  I\m^ 
Their  gsrdens  are  like  deserts,  with  no  more  verdore  or  shade.  What  trees 
they^  have  are  strjooed  up,  and  cut  straight  st  top  j  h  is  qutVe  the  mSSsacie  of 
the  innocents.  Their  houses  in  town  are  all  white  and  aold  and  lookinffb 
l^ss :  I  never  knew  one  from  another^  %  Madame  de  Mirepoix's,  thrn^ 
sBftall,  has  the  meat  variety,  and  a  little  learen  of  English. 

But  we  are  paying  less  attention  than  they  merit  to  the  finnale  pcoa 
ihat  igiire-in  this  eoUeacba.  hmxye^  the  kfttevs  of  Lady  Henrey  (the 
cddlMted  Mary  Lepel — so  distiiigiiiiAed:  and  indeed  imiMnrtaliaed  bf 
t^,  Leftd  ChtisteiHeld,  Voltaire,  Walpole,  &c«  for  her  srit,  beasny* 
mid  mibldmisfaed  conduct  and  character)  there  are  many  that^re  srisiys 
amusingt  and  characteristic ;  aind  few  that  do  not  exhibit  a  tinge  of  that 
oaarsrnrin^  both  of  thought  and  expression,  which  osark^  the  manners 
^en  of  the  most  refined  persons  of  that  period.  The  foUowiiy  is  an 
dapyrieal  description  of  the  six  maids  of  honour  of  the  oosart  ofGeotge 
die  Second  In  the  year  1751. 

*'  Pray  give  me  leave  to  question  your  ladyship  in  my  turn,  and  to  inquire 
into  your  studies  of  all  kinds  ;  for  I  shall  not,  like  you,  bound  my  curiosity 


*  Walfoie  was  eztreaiely  fond  of  thia  metaphor,  and  uses  it  iadiserialBlitcly. 
Tsppina  a  nibher  of  whi«t  U  nSt  quite  in  such  good  taste  as  tappiof  a  iAo«»t  in  *a 
c^  taaaansr  at  Strawberry-bill. 

t  Dorid  Himie,  wbo  was  secretary  of  embassy  to  Lord  Hertford,  who  bad  lately 
basD  our  ambassador  at  Paris. 

X  JMabt  Hoooarable  Hans  Stanley,  eovov  to  tlte  coart  of  VeirsailTes. 

\  Al&rwards  Sir  Gilbert,  and  firfilt  Lord  Mlhto. 

H  Lady  Blaodford,  as  our  readers  recollect,  was  a  Dutch  lady. 

\  The  Marescbal,  Ducbeaae  de  Mirepoix,  sister  of  the  Priaee  de-fieaavaau. 


The^J$ikf(Jk^^.ap^A  sm. 


to  thtdmdt  ihtrMsi*HnMlMliMahMhaUie  ^^mii^mtHmmvmm^md 

which  J  rf«>uWhq  ^m^j^m  mwm^^im^^ 

orin  ifanscriDinE.  *   iCba'fe  awL 

several  of  them  bound  in  ca(f:  if  you  will  look MWCS^IthMyX^^^AlnM 'Milt 
think  you  vHii  ittiecft  with  («hhi9i;;[dnit'  i\»y  Ihii>  i;iriiii»ilJbnw^hiiiB^t  mi$m^i» 
Tlie^rec  Yohiwitf  c<i0(iim  «^i0i.ih9^9litv  oarvthiB  Mtjjt  tiiai(^mHf,^mM^i 
spersed  wt^-'oceafltoiMi^^saiimioiviAemaliiiibjfeM^  L|i 

hf&ye  sbtMfety  dmp44  ^tD|  but  it  aeems  » t>eia  dldiiidMciilBiijractQflhii^^ 
and' the'UnfiVMMi  b<l  those  thiAg^coinmoQhtioailtdcfk^anirQb  l>Xh9if]!^i|l»  lip,* 
at  lattfr  thtftiiinohr  1  thoilc  foilows,  n  a  rbapstd)^ ;  b4s.ffai7kirerb(tot)  wndl, 
DMlMiig* in  It^ti ^fh^ff  is  vvery  flDodrpnntfh^ilMe  h^tof < th«««lb«>r'»^&acw  « Xh«» 
fimnh'Vo4iHii»  i^  nMiUy  boiml ;  the  iitle  of  it«  ^Tht  &f|dyf«c4^d^)tMHt|wii 
Whole 'An  iil?X>f«i»i*  abook' wcU'WtfftlL^ntaingi  3W  aii^tei»»iwitctUfN  i 
ne«ii8  work^  tii<a  pocket  edition,  prioted  on  baff-papm*^iji«hiQh  |iiSMk>0Nij 
essays  on  lote  and  gallantry  ^  a  dbcourse  on  lying;  te«ftabi«rj:h»l»^llkif|iafii 
attempt  oit  pfl4fties(l  subtects;  the  whole  Very  prolix Taod.iuienKrtMqiipgt; 
The  sixth' vbl«me  irtt  fbho ;  being  a  cotteotion  of  the  ant^ist  c^iisfi)  s^\ 
ocensiefn,  of  all- t1l«' htte  court'- halkds ;  also ah^ tO'ttHia^iinl '(or^lhei J0lfe*1 
aiRi'wittSeiiiiQS  of  i&e«ikiaK.>fftshibDable  coiM>eaatioii»<iiowNb  tiMp«i  Thia* 
baok  is  Vet^dt? artiiic^  aaid  may  hie.read  faf  those  oftbaiaiBaiieat^  tli^ll^isrhy* 
thoseof  the  best  iiiidenta»di«ig»  beiBg^ wmt  in  the  vnl^ritongiHi  '   >-      v.vW^ 

.  The  followiBg  is  the  editor*s  conjecture  as  to  who^'is  pbintM  oUt'i^* 
^peptivelyi  in  the  abov^  allefforical  sketch :  "  The  first  and  last  ii^ere 
probahdy  Misa  Meadpwr^.  aaa  Mis^  Vaoe^  whose  cb^ract^rs  ark  l^ardfyj 
to  be  mistaken*  The  fourth  is  likdy  to  be  Misa  Fui^illiam,.4KiUi»7 
wards  Lady  P^mbroktf*;  and  the  three  others'  wer&  probaUy  Mist 
CatteTfet,'M!sA^Mort«tiirt,  »id'M<aAl^v«s,"  •    -^    -'> 

.  Of  tj|b\e^y,..giddyf  ^9,^^  ^ifter wards  unhappy  "Miss  Sophia 'HoWe-pj 
Qiaid.  of  honour,  to  Queen  Caroline  when  she  was  Brinceas  of  \Vajks-^^ 
we*  pretetifc  thtf.veMkr  with  liie  following  highly  ch^xiBpteria^p  ^pJIffU^ 
AidTlly  afVet  theMatb  of  this, '  she  was  guilty  of  a  fatalr  indi^es^ft,  .wiM% 
Mr.  A.  Lowther,  brotWer*  of  Henry  Viscount  Lonsdaie^.  asd  wi  fZsi, 
cKediof «>btoiceii  teAiti>  Tlie<  samewhat  strict  editort^'th^n^fMipM — 
(strict  at  IdbBt^fn  Aid- expr^Med  opinions  in  regmrd  to '$oirv»ip«fl4^f,f9|f 
tiiis*cart«(kpoiida)be-^whidi  portionst  however,  he  dl>^  H^k  Qt^9P(/|^, 
imbUsk) — seems  to  think  tliat  one  tould  scarcely  anti€Jpi(^stiA^(tef^ai^4 
than  the  ftboventmed  t»  the  writev  of  ih  very  Ugh|*heast<id<ifi»U|y^i|JM^ 
tke 


r»:     '  m  '  'Tr-: 


Yotr  wflf  thittk;  f  snppose,  that  1  havt  had.  no  lliitaliiiii^  ainea  J^aat 
here*;  but  yon  wilf  be  mistaken  >  fbr'AheMoiooi^ittli  eatasodr  Siiai|#i1lft-A 
man^  in^  his  osm  faail^  nrawcd,  aa,d  a  brown  coaitta|A|)fisd(^e^efia|^,i^T,l)i4. 
me  welcome,  in  a  very  gallant  way:  and  we  had  f  Vf^  yflStcxday^  irom  s, 
country  clown  of  this  pIaoe»  who  did  all  he  could  to  neFsnade  me 'to  be  fired 
of  the  noise  and  fatigue  of  a  court-life,  and  intiinated,  that  a  x^\^  t;mititry 
one  would  be  very  agreeable  after  it,  and  he  would  answdi*  mat  in  seven' 
years  I  should  have  a  little  coun  of  wy  own.  -        

1  think'' this  is  very  well  atbaooed  fiic  the  jJhftr»^iaw>A-hw  b^tan  '■here  i 
and»  truly,  «inee  w4iar  tlns-j^nUepian-  haB<flaid«  I'^aat'  half  fesohrtt^  no%  fta  se' 
turn  to  you,  but  follow  his  advice  in  taking  up  w4th  shhaiisleis,  ianeaent» 
and  honest  livehhood,  in  a  warm  eotttge ;  bnt  R^rfeaf  t  «ho«M  Be'  terf^d 
too  far,  put  my  Lord  Lumlcy  in  mind  to  send  the  c6ach  fbV*  me*Ott  Tuesday 
se'nnight;  for  though  it  wHi  be  a  sdtt  of  mortification  fof  me  to* le&v^this 
place,  Lwitl  not  be  so  ill-natured  as  to  let  you  aftdie  foY  want  dftnfe.''' 

VOb.  X.   KO.  XLII.  2o  .  '     .       I. 


I  am  just  come  from  Famham  church,  wh^re,!  burst  out  in  laui^hiDg* 
the  moment  I  went  in.  and  i^%a5^tAli^tb^i^^8^Wr'H0[ia  just  pulling  out 
one  of  my  Scotebyc^h'fktndfceitftieiy;  t^ibH^iBe  ^Wn^k  of  Jenny  Smith. 
The  pastor  made  a  very  fine  sermon  Mppi|  what  the  wickedness  of  this,  ^^orM 
was  come  to: — *  •  *  ,  ,. 

My  sefi^  tttiih^  Dbke  «f  ArgyfF,  and  t^l^ith  I  'bfd^t  down  his  p1^- 
things  to  divert  mj^Mlf  h«i^;I  cannot  'say  t<>  put  ilh|KltPiiynind  of  him  ;  for 

'*" "*''       ■         •• .'.A.  .-.-nr.  the  coach  with 

but  I  sua  goi^g 


ring)  to  give  him 
whenwl^m^e*.:-   '"-^^    '  '^    ^   •*  S.  H. 

We  must  now  clos^  our  notice  of  these. ipt^ii^tijigii^fipers  ;  not  with- 
out mentioning,  however,  that  they  are  given  to  the  public  by  the 
liberality  of  Emily,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry ;  to  whom  they  were  be- 
queathed by  her  fkther,  the  second  Earl  of  Btrekmghffmshire — who  was 
a  nephew  of  Lady  Suffiylk,  and  received  them  from  herself.  It  should 
be  add^,  aW,'  that  they  are  accompanied  by  many  very  valuable  illus- 
tratlvi^  and  explanatory  notes,  from  the  hand  of  the  editor  to  whom  the 
whole  coUection  was  submitted  for  selection,^-who  i9  evidently  a  per- 
son extremely  well  fitted,  upon  the  whole,  £br  the  office  he  has  under- 
taken. He  possesses  much  taste^  acuteness,  and  dinriiiiination,  added  to 
a  very  exteesive  aequaintanee  with  the  affiiks  of  the  paHicular  period  to 
which  the  letters  clHefly  refer. 


A    HYMN    TO    APOLLO. 

(By  the  Author  of  the  "  Poetical  Scenes.** J 

"  The  lust  time  that  1  cao  call  to  miod,  wher^ia  this  false  cksitie  (Apollo) 

openly  worahipped,  was  upon  a  certain  occasion  at  DelpU.  IJUere  being  a  small 
knot  of  Pagjpn  people  still  lingering  on  the  borders  of  thst  CQantiy>  they  took  their 
way  to  the  temple  there,  dedicate  to  the  god  Phoebus,  and  at  the  riainff  off  the 
sun  poured  out  a  strange  and  carious  hymn,  so  loudly,  and  accoinpanied  with  such 
marveUous  gesture,  that  a  pe«|sant  who  beheld  them  was  sore]^  affrighted.  Tbe 
leader  was  a  youn^  mani,  of  pale  and  mournful  aspect,  clad  in  th£  robes  of  a  priest, 
but  Tery  earnest  withal ;  and  the  rest,  who  followed  him,  were  ^er ;  tbe  first  sing^ 
ing  the  hymn,  and  tiie  latter  eletatlng  their  voices  in  di6ra«l'  ^It  was  a  singular 
spectacle.;  and  the  hymn  iltelf  was  preserved,  by  soma  means,  and -indeed  is  still 
extant  among  vs«''<»-Z«cr  C;f<MNi  j^wlp/«,  xftfti. 

Hvuffv  ' 

Hail  I— Hail  I— Hai! !       '  '    '^ 
To  our  lord  and  out  king,  Apollo  !  ^ 
Whose  boanty  doth  never  fall,*            •  '    ^ 
Whose  spirit  doth  always  follow 
The  trembling  steps  of  Gnef, 
A  samiy  s*nd  *Qre  relief,—               '    '    ^  '  ' 

A  pity,  ofb^aatybom!— -  '    , 
HAlj^HTaH !— Hail  J                          '    ^  .'\] 

-  tiaJl,  king  of  the  mom  !  ^  / 

Latonnrti  twin,-^Apoflo !  *  '-'^* 

Who  cheereCh  the  iawYi  -so  pafe,  '  ^  -J 

AAd-o^er  each  deH  at)d  hoAlow  -     :*■ 


•  All  the  incidents  of  tiiUlel«ev  aMTf-eoorded'  In  a  bftRad,%Atten  by  Mr.  Moly* 
neux,  found  in  another  coUectioh  W  M8&  ^  ieii  nM  irtthoet  tktttnbur,  but  hardly  fit 
for  publication.  On  this  irrev«cenfciaugihiti|Sa«chiiveh  tfat  OuiJUess  of  St.  Albans 
chid  Miss  Howe,  and  told  her  that  slm  ttmlimi  eh  ^..wont  tkiiig;  to  which  this 
giddy  girl  answered,  «  I  beg  your,  piaoe's  pavtei*,  J  cm  (h  m  ^eat  many  thmgt 


worse,'* 


<  > 


't  *t 


»'     1/ 


•  1    '  i 


llyvmioApotlo.  o47 

•    *     •  . . ' ■        '  i  \r 

. . ,  .  .  fiehoM!! — How  JilM.a  thoHgbt^ wbipb  fiU9<  ibe  bm»    .  •  / 

With  pfoud  iIJumijnation>  w  br^gfayt  Go4 

.  I  ,,      yi^d  PQ  thie  jmoist  l«iv  4fi]ii  all  f^if l-<«^»i 
.\,.    ,  ,^^  An4.«ij  UWi»oiviuinf;rrAa*.ja»^;OavJir^i^  :  .    . 
\^i    ^  Its  prism  athwart  the  sky  through  sparkling  jib^jwrofftf  .i  .' '. 

So  smileih  he  over  the  vveeping  flowers,  ... 

•  '■  ^ TaiUicbruc  silence  oFlheftic^dHftsin'^r    '  •'•"■'' 

■  ,,   ,  Hymn.  '  i  •     .  i.' 

Y«t,pa«rkfl8i  ApoUonian  I  thou  didst  coitiQ  * 

Bearing  that  g^re-eyed  child  who  seakd  the'slars*  ;  v. 

^      .    ,  {       .  ,    Strong  Science,  who  awoke  young  Earth,  th«»,diiiuhri      .j 

//\   And  pierced  her  green  heart  through  wUh  cruel  flcais^    .     . 

From  which  (as  from  a  dungeon  where  men  pile 
*    '  •  Wealth  which  they  need  not)  like  a  harlot's  smife 

^  '  Came  Gold  the  mischief,  and  Iron  the  slave. 

The  pale  qvcen  Diamond,  and  theniby  bniv«^ 
•   And  many  a  mineral  thing  that  bates  tneligfatc*— 

These  are  amongst  thy  deeds,  Apollo  bright  1 

Choru». 

Behold  1— *How  with  his  bHght  and  regal  tread 

He  tramples  upon  the  Heaven«aspirins  mountains » 

Spurning  Aurora  from  the  Titan's  bea ! 
''  'Fhi^^^thM  is  he,  who  with  his  arched  bow 
'  Did  strike  the  fierce  earth-dragon  low 

At  Delphi ;  on  which  deed  the  poisonM  fountains. 

Rejoicing  at  the  issue  of  that  $tnfe,     , 

Awoke  into  poetic  life,^ 
.,    And  flung  all  far  and  high  the  de^lj^  spumf. 

And  once  more  did  resume  ;  H 

The^:  strength,  and  sang  as  at  Creation  old  \ 
•.  ,,Thi»<*-thia  la  be,  whose  hair  of  orient  gold 

Dazzles  the  day,  and  tempts  all  Heaven  to  ardM  t"= 

This^-this  is  he,  before  whom  Pallas  smiles. 

And  Aphrodite  unlocks  all  her  w^ff». 

And  throned  Juao  doth  unbare  her  eyea^  ^  i 

And  sparkling  .Hebe  laufi^Sj    but  Dian  Hiff  1 

HvMsr.  '    y 

"  O  wise  and  great  Apollo^  hear  out  songl 
O  king,  to  whom  life  and  all  huef  helong  /- 
From  wealthy  crimson  to  thf  soft  Mby  gicft, 

*  Whose  glance,  now  fitty,  ia  sometimes  aait^e 
As  Quiet  basking  in  ,h«r  noootido  ^av«,-*r    ' 
Laugh,  bright  Apollor  on  4ha  kapi9g.wAY<f I 
Lauffh  on  the  soario^  lark^  and  flut^cip^hird 
On  forest-branches  wet  now  aweetly  heard  1 
K^M^fttUl  alLh«ait#.he^fi  aadr^fttlb-  *"  ^^"  ■' ' 
Fro«L-4b«'>itiU.horat  t<^tM  bvUoo  Mti->-.  m't;.  u.  >*  > 


<  I 


I- it: 


BeUowtng.faiaiovdiiieasufe^^itiU'' n'  -nimo    .'T        h 
All  the  shaken  meaa  is>st»H<;-^  ':'*'  >'i-  "'^ 

Fnorn  the  ram  »«*(#«©  j«iy'tei<^JU*et,  r,>J  I  '  ^  i   •  ^^ 
To  the  plunging  steeds  that  not 

2o2 


548  Hymfi  fo  A]>ollo. 

,  In  ihe  ()rasbQ«»4  of  the  ^wn  ^ —         ..... 

From  the  (alcon  kiitgs  that  9Corn 
'   R6at» tttid  riite  on  wifund  air,'  -  '    -mj.  /  . 

To  the  dote  9o  sod  atra  ^ir. 
From  the  eagle,  prince  of  all, 
.     *    TotheSmanfe^tofthc^maW,  -   ^  <     / 

•  "  Whofroirt  nrformiigto^diwk  ttighfti  .        -  i-   « 

'^     '<         >    'DrMithyft>fv<n^riNrer8'biightl'*  «     >   :„  ^    •     .    ' 

<•"•  -  ■''•■'      ''Wairf— Hailf— Hain ••■■:. 

« •    I.  i!     /I  ^* 0  jji,4nce  of 'Mwslc !  whom  the  spheres lobi^f,  J  >    i- 

'^  >     ']  .*'    ' 'From'glodmy  Satufo  to  tkat  plaaetpftli  -r  '>n-  *  _:- 
:>  i>  .)..    /  .<Who  tends  the  «vrift  earth  OA  her  aeiy.w^]^  .  :^,^.v 

.  <-  I  I  '^vv^oetyflUeat  servant,  and  doUi  ^hine j^nd ^fx)i%   .   . 

;    ^ . ,       .,^    ,     Thr,9ug^  manj  a  mournful  hour  ind  weary  ifiile :— ' 

0  great  Apollo  !  from  thine  orb  send  doWn      ^      ••   •    ' 
*"  '     Harrtionious  music,  which  doth  crown  •    .   «^     • 

The  baftqnef  tvith  its  breath,  as  odonrs  ^U  '    t.    •    :     : 
Ubcm  imperial  heads^  or  as  a  pall  *  .  .    j    -r 

'i    '    ' '    -  ^'  ■  r  Of  roses  aoth  enwrap  the  brows  of  Sprtai^      .;.  •,^'  -. 


( • .  '  I   • 


(•;  I 


.  ...  /   ,        The  queen  of  beauty^-rtas  i1^0u  art  ijia  k^ng  I 

>  "■'  ''*      '      '  Tc  shea,  O  Snn I  belong    •  .•<.:.■. 

ThasbaU»  ihelyFe^  thoson^j^^ 
i;)|rnffi4  aod  shriek,  and.Sfrfdiei's;gi;oan .  .  .      „ 

Mars  and  the  Hush'd  Bacchus  own  ; 
And  the  pastoral  Ante, 

Now,  alas  I  so  n)ute,  .    .    ,      •  i      • 

Sprang  from  the  passionate  wit  of  teeded  Pmi  i  '  '  ' 
But  suH  %  shell  and  lyre» 
Atid>  thy  song  all  fiia 
Snrmcw  atid  still  enchant  l^oth  God  andigrateful  man  I 


if  « 

1    '  -^  •     . '   . 

*         f 

\\\  n 


•  I      > 


1 
'        «      ,.  ». 

i'  • 

r 

,  '   '     r  t 

'  •  ■  f 

.r   y    1 i    , 
I 


Chorus. 
H&rk! — hark!  from' forest  deeps,  '  • 

Where  the  laurel  sleeps^  »  •*!    .    •., 

A  dreamy  music  like  Loveib  auimmr'd  kiss 
Gomes  hanniiog  tbuou^  the  aici    0|  vtj^  vrovdd  alias. 
The  music  of  the  mprniog !  .who  'WQuIdtJ^ljnd, 
Their  eyes  and  let  the  roaming  wind 
Bear  tbp  fair  beauty  of  the  morn  avvay  I  , 


'"   i  '*'  •  Htmk.  .     :    •• 


,'|l.  I'.  //      I'.        ; 


J  We  bless,  and  gaze  upoti  thee,  pritice  of  jDlijf,  ^  ^^  ^    -    •'-  ■ 
With  pulsing  heart,  raised  eyes,  and  benfl^dkMfS,   *^  '  < 
Earth's  great  pectt1iard^*lyl^*-«  >  .' r .  . 

Beibre  &f  eternal  ^oay  Sou^k^M^!^    f  t  ■  .  ^  ,  . 

i  '{ '   ^  Aiid-Hnageiu  >^hQ<iQieapin^.com|AliQ^ 

.  W^nt^shvinks*  and  Death  oespairs^  and  Labour  ^eth 

.i.$if»gWg  to  scythed  Time,  whose, }oqka^U  hoar 
LookiUsteniog,  as  though  youth,  nev^rh,  reWtned^' 
And  Strength  struck  down  add  weak,  and  Lore  inumed 
Arrs^  Kkeang^.  and  prodtmn  the'Oay-l 
O  UeautiAi)  A^lfat-*^  away  .(  >     * 

Into^tikeidieaiiiii^.'wai*  kttDihou  thgr>i«m|i«;     . 
For  tham,  .aiqon^it'ikff  0ii4>rd«f^4ia«kpfy^skjfs, 


•   I 


/■ 


'  ■  I  ♦ 


lipOtt  the'  gt)ldi 
'— Thcrilbrt  we  etase  o^  fUtilse,  and  siff^  nO'nfai«.  •  • 


(/649  ) 

LETTER    TO   THE    EDITOR    I^TCOM    CAPTAIN    iCOCHRANE,     R  N. 

[CoDtaiaing  Arg^mente  against  the  OpinioQs  expressed  in  the  Qnarterlf  Review,  in 

its  notice  of  Captain  Parry's  last  VoyageJ 

Sir, — As  you  were  good  enough  to  give  publicity  t^  some  remarks 
of  mine  respecting  the  praoticAbility  of  a  N.W.  and  (be  probability  of 
a  N.E.  navigation  round  the  epntinetvl  of  AmerieAi  pctniit  me  to  request 
the  insertion  of  the  following  supplement  to  th^se  teinaf  k  ^,  principally 
arising  out  of  tbe'demi^offioial  rmew-  whush  the-  Quarterly  has  given 
respecting  Captain  Pavry^s  kst  Voyage.  I  eattit  demiHofBcial,  because 
there  are  parts  of  the  artide  in  qui^stion  which •  prove  beyond  a  doubt 
that  it  comes  from  some  person  connected  witl^  the  -Viaval  branch  of  the 
government.  Commodore  Krusenstern's  letter,  the-  information  respect- 
ing Baron  Wrangel,  and  the  knowledge  that  Captain  Franklin  had 
offered  to  go  to  the  Polar  Sea,  with  several  other  particular  observa*- 
tions,  could  only  have  eRMinated  from  a  direct  official  employ^.  I  may 
call  it  also  an  expttrte  review,  because  the  writer  of  it  seems  to  con- 
aider  the  question  not  as  to  the  best  modo  of  cirenninavigating  America, 
but  from  what  part  of  the  eastern  coast  the  pending  'expedition  shall 
commence  its  operations.  This  is  indeed  putting  the  mat|er  in  a  new 
light,  and  evincing  a  spi^t  of  determination  to  continue  opposing  the 
stream,  that  it  is  more  than  probable  would  years  ago  have  carried  a  ship 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  had  but  one  attempt  been  made.  The 
apace  of  six  years'  endeavour  from  the  Atlantic  side  has  but  served  to 
add  a  small  increase  to  our  geographical  knowledge.  And  notwith- 
standing the  sanguine  expectations  and  promisea  whkh  the  Quarterly 
has  made  us,  we  have  not  appt^oached  one  inch  nearer  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  N.W.  navigation. 

Previously  to  my  goii^  further  into  the  subject,  it  is  but  justice  to 
Captain  Parry,  and  all  those  engaged  with  him,  to  premise  that  they 
deserve  well  of  their  «oantry  and  merit  every  praiae  and  reward  they 
haveYee^Ved^  and  that,  sitnatied  as  they  were»  no  human  effort  could 
have  effected  more,  either  as  regarding  their* ability  6r  their  zeal  and 
perseverance  in  the  discharge  of  their  laborious  and  perilous  duties* 
A&er  asserting  -this,  I  shall  not  be  mistaken  by  the  I'eader  ^hile  dis- 
cussing the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  present  course  of  proceed- 
ing, as  I  rerer  9iily  to  the  plan,  and  not  to  its  execution. 

Forty  p^ges  of  the  Quarterly  Review  are  devoted  4i>  Captain  Parry, 
and  not  one  line  tends  to  shake  the  opinion  t  ventured  to  give  the  world, 
namely,  that  a  N.  W;  passope  is  nearly  tmpxatitieabie- but  that  a  N.  B. 
passage  is  in  all  Hkelihood  possfble*  Tb^'iast  expedition  seems  to 
have  decided  the  exact  situation  at)d  form  of  the  NTE.  termination  of 
America^  named  Melville  Peninsula,  and  that  its  latitude  is  69^  41' 
long;itude  S2?  3^'  W.  being  nearly  in  the  line  of  latitude  with  the  N.W. 
Cape  of  America  and  the  N.£.  Cape  of  Asia,  as  well  as  of  that  which 
might  be  termed  the  N.W.  Ci^  of'  Europe.  Thus  much  Captain 
Parry's  exertions  have  ^fiRsctfs}^  hnvingpraved .dao  iihat  the  statements 
of  former  havmtors  are  notasunibittieded  «b  the^Quarterly  would  have 
them  to  be.  ft  is  rather  a  singulkt'^eit^ttiM^'ee'thlrt  the  N.E.  Capes 
of  Asia  and  America  should  be  ^imilarlv  fori^ed,  being  each  a  bastion 
or  peninsula  running  out  in  a  due  north  line  with  a  very  narrow  isthmus 
between itaiid  the  main  land;  both  these  peninsular  Urminations  form 


nation  of  Axneric^  forma  the  soutlfM^n.side  pf  a  strait  Vbich  ^^s.ta  ib^ 
American,  yfhxle  the  li..E.  termination  of  A»ift  .w.in  tjie  ^siffxq^^oii^ii^ 
or  Pol^r  S^,:  hotK,f^ife  ^pasidered  as  ioiMs^l^  £05  •ljif^.\4fc?r  4iftsr 
2MSQ  in  t(be  circij^m^tW  th^  N,  E.  Cape  ptfi^i^  i^j&ui^tpumi^i  ODl 

fV^S,f/4e!s .W Aftpp!^-^^  e{^\  fiwjt  of  jh^  y^ai;.>y  moiftteJW  PJ*^: 

^.V^i?"^?^  ■^(ff^S^l^'^  East,  .af^,>)fpt^,hepiipe^,4P;ai^ 

"?|/^t\^rfWWff^  W^  the.pne  h^a.a  pe^riod|ij4^^i;i;¥(W|?WDK>^^^ 

?i?«^9t^*^^'Pf  Currents,  itii^ acV99y^Wgf4..<tot,g«^l^ 

-r/JI'f''/!^P  ™^^?^^^^^  ^^^  ^*^^  Hecla  pb^eTve^  Wfiafft?^|ypi4i;Mi 
*tf^W^ifff?^^?lP^(^^P"^»  )^We  Wthe  oppositp  ^ii^e.pf^igDfii^  fn^i^. 
th^,s^^  )j^onth»  ,tbe  Russiai:^  expedition  observed,  the  ^any^  dii)i^)i:tH^ii« 
AouA^^t^  p.jle^s  rate.  This  then  is  a  current  j&otD[i  thp.Fm&p  to  Jtbe 
P^jj^ir  {5ea,,iin^.frQro  the  Polar  to  the  Atlantip.  On  pD^ifi^e^ot  Ajjgrjj^ 
i^cutreq|t  pM  ip^o.the  Px)lar  Basin,  and  on  tjhu^  oiher.isjffeo^/  of^t.  [  jXft^ 
ac^(^^i^ht  (g^  tpi^^  is  generally  considered  a  di£Scalt  .tas!^  bu^.i^a,  dtf^ 
<iY6^^ipn  ;^  pn^  by  ijbe  Quarterly  and  in  parii  accpun^eA  ^ox,  ||iW  offi^ 
a  refparj^— :preroisiog.first  that  1  coivsider.  dw  a>Hfum^aL  9^9^  ^, 
Q<^,i^^8  pjtfaits  Jfroxn  the  Pacific  as  only  jieciodipal^  fM:)d  tKaltappi:^qi|t 
oT th^  j(VAt^r<  I'etu^QS  to  the  southward  during  the  peqod .  Qiptii^^fffei^^: 
e^Mijision  pjf  the  iae.  ...,../,', 

To  account  then  fqr  this  material  difierence.of  civrrent ^.^flSytifig. 
th&4f^t*|ei^c;  p^ojyi^  of  America;  I  conceive  th§t  thp.  a^tumn^  iicff^Jbffn 
ahd.^asi^JTfifUjrri^nt  which  ruii«  from  th»  Pacific  to.  th^  jpol^c.^^&y,. 
B^npgs  otraits  is  the  direct  caus«  of  the  autumnal  outlet,  m>ax,^€. 
P{oIar^»tp  .the  Atlantic,  via  the  Fury  apd  Heda  StraiJtSt    I^;isjthe»,|f^, 
s|tu,a^0Q^  of  .the.  two.  terminations  of  Afii^ri(;a,.wV<^h'Cap^;aLm^ 
op^' a|id  an  ^e^iion  on  the  other  side  of  tb«  feojar  BasfP v  ^fbf ,je5Wt^i 
l(^1f  pf^men(»  is  composed  of  inlets,.  outletSf  gulfs*  a^imjia,.  ,^|up^t9^ , 
i^ttfi.^  &c,  eternally  ice-bound,  while  the  weatern  half  oi;  A^op^^.^.  ^ . 
^f  rf*  "*^P  ^^  9i>^  to  judge,  is  not  only  fre^,  bui  haa  .a  clear  ppefi.Mi^T 
Mj^l^sea.ai)d,eaat€trly current  running  alpng  ita  nprth shores,  ^rpm  thi^ 
circl2mata^tial,  «^^m?nt6  ^f  Captain  Panrv  when  at  MelviUe  lalaa^A^) 
ngV^tlpnl^  that  ^j.land  will  be  found,  within  a^  rea$on»ljf  ^'^fWr^riRWlf 
%W'vjlle  Island  or  Bankes*  Land ; .  and  thi^.  will  accpii9|i^ J):>r.  \^  i^ . 
^y Vft.4,  ,^^?f  i^*P«is.  beipg  ^aaepsive  fields  wid  hummocl%  'i^^./cpiMf^^. 
W^W^fW^5«^ble  &P*»  B^^i  ^  Westp  pw^Ag  cp^iiD^^^,^  i%4im^ 
x^fi  xh^  weaker. a^dmor«  dpt^ch^iqe.,    Thei^aa^ci £sict^^€[.«mie^j 
c^li^ty  pf  situation  in  \i(hich  C^ypitain  Parry  waa  placed  Jt,  flt^lfp 
Islaod,  he  fQw^.at,th»  Str^t^  pf  the  Fury  aj^d  ftepla*' .  Thi?  W^^tei^w* , 
of  the  Noirtbreas^t^urn^inajtioijpf  ^oawill  ah^^  f^^ffr 

mo9t  endlessiex;ti^t  of.jc^  .  Had  Cap^ip.feupry  npt.me^with  the  Iscm,: 

^:m&^^J^i%M^\^m^,m^  the  tn^apc? 

ox,  Lanoaater  §^wd,iTtn^^8Jp(ippte()j,^^^  firqm,the,Le«g5  P/plfur  Jf»; 
bv^  the  moment  he.  got  tp  ,ijh^^j^j:;effu>jf  ptfJjos^isVtt,  }m  ^.fWPpe4^: 
In.th© ,wide  and.pxtensiv^  l>Vf  ^WTT, ^.JMJirt^.of. p^iwg>  3tfy^,.t 
there  nnay  be  land— it  Ja.^^ftfly  m^fm^^m^k^^.  h  fif|i)pfl|gfl^^ 
eith?r  Asm  Pf..Aw?er^;a.    Wh^tl^^u.^e  |^,^tgI?s%,pp^^,^J^^^ 


itiVpVfet^^^it^^tbe^ can' bbWwiia'sdUfti'feyr^;  of  y2§:^if Jkeitddelj 
TTi^  sAilfot^ess  of  the 'water  is,'ftoweV^V,  ribflirect  proof  oflancT: 'ft 
B4ky;tie"aii(  extehstVe  'sisi^bajil-  ^etlttfi^'^allo^ites^  fever  W  ekteiisWf' 
Wr^-spreiU'sfea  tHl!'  OccdSFrfn  k  greater  "aUttiiiiAffl*  Vbid  "by  eva^orarion 
ahd^  m^tftfff  df  the  fc^,  .ffiari  mm  Uke  place  bii  ifh^'eaaterh  an*  mirfe" 
coAffe^'  ^i''bf'Amferfca/*'Th6^mbr^'frde'^of  1^^^         fe;'i!be''in6fe 
pov^er  Mbc'  Apil'IiAs  oVrf  it ;  and 'as  'flid  ife  tteft^;  feb^fi^  lieVubbKetf ; 
and  Aebefte^^supplV  is  by  BeUHtifi'^'Sli^ti.^W'vfHJaimttia'd^irec^^ 


a^aunirtferruptid'roule  f^oiri  the  South  t6  tH^  NdrtB'^«>f^;*  ^^m^^ 


d^ftnyrtd:"*  a;  nort!H6rlV  cilrrent  through  Behfin^s  Straits' ittirlhg^'tfe^ 
WJhtdr  cb\iM  AeVer  exftit,  as  t!he  expansion  bf  the  WerVbyfdW^viw'h'iJ 
Wrt^Hfcbu^h^ri  hbWierty  arid' easterly  tuiTent'otlWSsi(ib*fs*%bt'fe.* 
jteiual, 'yet  a  aduthem  and  eastern  one  oh  tfte'cthet^tij^  ^e?  t[ii(f 
^icfe^bly 'with "iny  ideas  of  the  subject  must' ie  'iW'iM.^^itM^ 
rfe%  sfleaimjf;  thi^  may  bfe  cafled  a  cii'caniTolvl'ng"ci^i^lfcfil!^'ft{f^tf 
tH^  "Wraters  of  thfe  Pacifitc  do  not  dfrectfy  go  to  the  A'd^niic,  WV*'^  ^ 
tttW-fe  '^Aj^the  Pdlar  Basin,  by  refunding  to  that  plafce  ivhkttfifelAtfj 
hfecr«rafiiietfit/'6fV  in  other  words,  the  Pacific  supplies  the'T*bl^l-'iig<^(isl^ 
sity  in  Autumn,  and  the  Polar  surplus  in  winter  find's  itti  ou'tle^  l&t  lli4^^ 
riWi^V^»  6r  afthe  Straits  of  the  Fury  andHecla. '  *  '  '•»'"''^'-  ^^^ 
"HbVffig'fliusafccountea  fbr'fte  periodical  current ^ft6Y«  th^^kfc1|5[}j'' 
vJfctdr  takes  jBaCe  during  the  thawing,  and  consequently  tTie  HaiWkUtjfff 
si^a^otiV^a  current  firrourabje  fbr  a  N.  E.  and  therefore  'agairi$t  VW.^ 
p^aj^e^,  TwlA  nowaccoiMt  fer  the  perpetual  eastetljr cujJrentfiMfld 
flMhi  Afr'^I^olar*  to*  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    On  the  east  side  bf  ^ Af^f^Wca  i"^ 
pi^HridfdaT'tHai 
tki^'PWfer^a 


th6  ^a^h'6V#'6ri!feWir?fe^  Sttaitft,  knd  along  the  westlJnfe  b^  AhieM' V^' 
mWe'bf  iTWfl  ^Ite'ftuttd  oft  Ae^  eastern  cdast,  as  the  ^rtvaffiW^il'feHfe' 
wfWft^iik'feoristahf  atrttmtfiH  current  wfll  1:eep4t'h6nie  it'th^^riioM 
the  Sti'iie*  6t^6  Pbtjr  todilTefeia-.'  ff,  tli^^efbre,  the  tArlae^H^m^^* 
tffkte'placd  on'  efthtf^  side,'  pf  Vourse  the' A-flftntiV'titu^  yeceiVettfif' 
wli^^  ofthit  Whfl?h!  prott^e^  along  the  'eastern'  d6ait  'tff  AihdHc4 ; '  Md  l 
the'^reat^fr{ha^Jcfvap^x'ritibh'!s',  ^bestrohget  WlfTtHe  chrrent'be/ "AlhJ^ 
cm^erft  Wuna '«etthi^  frtrii  the' norti' coast  of  Ainferica'tii'lttfegeht's  * 
Ih^'wduldb^'aldtbUtited'ftfr'ih  th^  6a^e  m^ncr:*  'Aft  the  evapora- 
tions and  iiielMAg*,"-^^*-^-^-^-— *'^^--^*-  '^ii*^-*i^'»i-«-i^urt->^'-'  -*-  •«*•-■  * 

centiiB  W  Ain^itta  a 
tbt^  Wi^^^bf  ftfe  'ftlfcif^'tHaW  hfVti6kt  of  ^h^'  AlMfia,'^  Vecahs'e'  tie' 
fofriiei^  ttbr  b^'a'AikdiW^^tlhifi^rfptfea*  rb'nte,'Wiai'!8  iiot  thy^c^ie 
ii«filth^lattfe^  4ifefib«ii-6u«bntf  and  iiH^xnmd:  ^'  '  -•;' '  '^ '  '"*'  "  * 
'TMimf^h^miOikfrniirhM  ^^it*h' Went,^'^il*«^W*'  fa  'ihfj' ' 
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axnau^g  .manne^i  Ihat  it  ntnuat  k^ve  «n  oudcst^  and  h  omu  iuvdly jbe 
posed  tQ  find  any.  other  oiulet  against  ithe  csxtenwre . fields  Jif-  PalaBr  iee 
which  are  wQ^«d«  upoa  it  fvoi9  the  westWjSlrd..  This  expuaaioaiof  iec^ 
I  think  it  i&  clc^irly  proved,  will  also  cause  a  aQUthflrly.carmit  fi^om 
the  sea  North  of  Behriag*s  Stxaits ;  as  by  die  last  ecDoiiDtB  Baxoti 
Wjangqli  ini  the  moiuba.pf  March  aad  April,,  was  drivcB  upon  aflas  oT 
ice,  separated  fr^m  the  great  field,  duriog  a- gale  o£  wHMi,  and  «sbafMil 
i^oa  it  to  the  Asiatic  slM>re  aear  Behring's  Straits  :  this  circumaiflncc 
wpuld  seeni  to  prove,  that  a  periodical  aoutherly^aa  well  asLJi  pepdndicsi 
x^prtberly  eiui^r^t.  attends  the  yiciimy  of  Behriag'a  ^raita*  - 
,  If  I  hav^  succ^^^,  therefore,  ia  accoimtaig:  for  the  North  and  East 
€;uxjreQts  jduriQgttbQ  qavigatiog  season^,  io  the  sea  oC  Behiaiiga  Scrait^ 
X:tru&t  l.hay<e  alsa  accounted  for  the  same  sort  of  carreiit  iroav  the 
rolaf'  to  tlie  Atlantic,  as  well  during  the  navigating  as  the^icy  'Haaaoia, 
Kor  will  fny.^rguxnents  be  lessened  in  weight,  if  what  I  wikMeto  tiie 
Royal  Society  from  the  shores  of  the  frozen  ^ea  be  c0oi8ot'(&  letter  hf 
t\x^  bye(  wl^cli  has  been  so  ill  received,  that  I  sfaaR  nearer  tsovble  that 
le^ed  body  any  more),  viz.  that  the  currents  in  fieliting's  Bttaita  sumI 
tpe  sea  o^  Kolyma  have  always  attended  the  rvimd^  going  in  the 
qirection :  then  will  it  also  make  die  present  hypothesis  ^Dod, , 
much  as  the  prevailing  winds  are  Westerly,  and  therelore  «  strongev 
ar^ment  for  a  perpetual  Easterly  current,  along,  the  East  .side  of  Aint^ 

,  l^n, reviewing  the  subject  as  connected  with  the  results  df  the  Liee 
E^p^ition  under  Captain  Parry,  as  well  at  of  that  whksh  OBafafed 
bjm  to  reach  Melville  bland,  I  can  see  nothing  which  tands  to  leases 
the  probability  of  a  N.  £«,  or  the  impracticabihty  of  a  N«  VV,  pasaagv^ 
C/9ptain  Parry's  first  opinion  is,  I  think,  oorreck ;  that  opinion  he  hen 
npt  only  expressed  but  recorded,  yet  his  opinion  is. not  followed;  it- is 
set  asidcy,  in  hi^  own  words,  for  an  attempt  by  a  kti  praciicmkU  route. 
Bgt,  suppoeiqg  that  Captain  Parry  is  enabled  to  dear  Prince  Regents 
][n)e(y,wiU  he  not,  in  rounding  it,  again  meet  the  somur  ptchdiariUf.  in  the 
stale  pf  the  ice  as  lie  met  with  at  Melville  Iskad-?  if  he:  does  not  im 
rqu^ding  Regent's  Inlet,  he  will  farther  on,  that  is,  he  wsU  the  nuMpenD 
he  arrivea  at  the  most  Western  land,  whatfever  may  be  is»ietiiudp,  ibt 
th^  he  yf'A\  immediately  come  against  the  heavy  Polar  ke^  l.doL2iot,r 
hovFever ^  think  he  will  penetrate  beyond  Regent's  Inte  \  he  nnXi  mmtt 
likely  meet  a  current ;  and  if  otherviiae,  how  is  he  toccoae^lle  Beld  itf 
ice  ,wbif;t^  will  lie  between  him  and  the  North  coaat  of  Ameriea  \  Naf 
farther,  suppose  he  does  get  tlirougb  it,  he.  will  menelyTcach  AkkolM 
i^t  the  b£^k  of  Repulse.  Bay,  because  he  will  find  a-perpeeual-  couater 
current,'an4  a  generally  foul  wind.  Arriving>tn  w^lDofeeBay,'he^wiili 
either  I^ve^  his  vessels  there,  or  run  the  cheatis  of  gating  oat  k^  the 
Straits  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla  into  the  Atlsntic^  thence  .to  England^  >and 
•o  perhap^  wiU  ternunate  tbe  fourth  Expedition. 

Supposing, however,  Captain  Parry  does  noit  push  beyond  RegetitV  In-^ 
l^t^  across  the  field  of  ice,  or  that  he  again  meats  'the  peculiar  ke  \¥hich« 
wfs  ^bsecyed  at  Melville.  Isla«Ml|.  what  is  he  to.do»-HWhere  is  he  neat  to 
grope  for  a  passage  ?  Surely  he  will  not  again  attempt  the  counse^by  Afci-^ 
viljb^ IsJa^d^sbecai^e  hehasreeprdad Bftcipinion:unfavourabie«0'Snchhn 
atteippt.     WiU  he  aXiiGv^  to  push  to^dbe  North  of  theNotth  Geoigian 
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tfak-^dvterkniBMBn'of op|po«iDgtlie'«tiw^         be  «et  #»de,'^ttn«t  iShotii 

dveadful  s)kiiatioHBi,^htte»tcning  inteaal  d^fttynedoiii'tolriil^fa  he  htLt'M 

ofteo  and  BOixvmeeeftitorily  been  expoted,  will  'be'  isft  tbe  AttAre  iKvdided; 

Td  get  upon  the  AnencMi -eoast)  thaf  is,  eiose  li^  tt^  appeini  to  b^ 

the  .giaad  and  prhnairy '  djesideratuai-^^^nce  tbeve,  it^'is  cenfideAtly  kop&J: 

I  do  notsay.oE^ecled^'tlial}  tb^  Vor^gie  is ttoeonlplitrfaed 7  I'thiiak sttdli 

woifdd  be  the  ease^  prov«ded  the  ships  got  (h{M)D^  tbe  ooMt  Htf  B^^ittfig'^ 

Straits ;  they  irciuld-  dMn'fkid  neither  difficnltf,  dangei^  n6t  ^hhottr  ni 

getdmg  aloag.    '  Windi.aiid<  ourrcnt  in  theifr  lavovr,  they  tti^/dfeu^  Mlatiii 

Icy  Cape  (whioh  is  fire^ecMl  easy  of  aeoomplishifiettt),'  reaeb'Akkolt^M 

iwefU^  Off  ^Air/jf  days>  or.RegcnVv  Inlet»  if  it  be  possibk'^te  g«t^flt>ni 

North'  to  SoufcU  acsos»  the  same  ^Id-  of  ice.     The  oitejfeMii^>hldi<e 

likely  than  the  other ;  both  ate«iot  only  difliciilt  and  laboticm^,  biA  fai^bl^ 

periknis. '  •  A  ahip  to  start  frem  Icy  Cape  to  the  East*  in  theftif  bf  i9n^ 

year,  wonidUy  the/lst  of  October  reach  the  back  of  Repnls^fiihr^;  kn^ 

if  <}fiptain  Kotaebae  sbould  aueMpt  it  (though  I  feltf'he'ia  'b6t^!s^i 

cietitly  provided,  op  f\c€&  to •  act  on  an  Arctic  ^rayageV  ^^^^  Capti(fi]( 

hffonwAl  bnoghome  the  panjciilars  iKod  report,'  and^prdbttbly^  nffsd 

bciBg  him  ai^d  his  crew; — this  is  the  year  he*  will  aet,'  if^nft'  alli  '  t 

uffcee,  ^atwere  onoe  the  Tessels  on  the  American  Northern  coftMr,  th^ 

woiild^  near  theehorey  be  free  from  heavy  ice,  becemte-it  1^  iA^  mS 

flpoimdatsome  distance  from  the  ffhore,  and  thus  lenve'the'shif^at 

liberty  to  move.     I  do  not,  however,  think  it  so  easy  or  certain  a  thin^  to 

round  ley  Cape  from  the  Eastward.     With  respect  to  the  Straits  bf  the 

Fiury  and  Heda,  a  passn^  throi^h  them  from  the  Westward  iriay'no^ 

be  impracticable,  or  very  dangerous:  it  would  indeed  be  a ^t^idtt^ 

operation,  'bur  it  is  perhaps  to  be  accomplished.     Once  arriving  ^tf 

Akkoiee  Bagr>  9saA  coasting  MdviUe  Peninsula,  a  caiial  might  %ie'^ 

and  the  ships'  would  move  fommrd  at  the  same  rate  as  the  Bsfitt^hV 

bank  of  the  ioe  should  waste  away«    If  Captain  Parry  -was  enabled  ^ 

gaiaibtiy  or^fifty  mfles  in  advance  towards  the  passage  of  th^il9tfaiW,^ 

ID)  the  &oe  of  a  perpetual  cttrrent,  surely  he  would  hav^  patHed  tKrda^l^ 

tiie>Streit  i»  the  same  -tinie^  going  with  the  stream.^    Patience- 'Alohd;' 

indcfendeilt  i^'  nautical  skill,  would  ultimately  g^  the  iihip  Atttt^h} 

A  ship  in  •approaching  the  great  body  of  ice  would'  be  in  d^gei*  bf 

being  hummed  in,  but  not  ^wry  liable  to  destruction;  because ')^e^ 

mfiNBBent«t  had  got  oa  the  Western  side  of  the  ice,  #hieh  ^rtealir,'  ^  ii{ 

werte^the  Atashs  ot-  the  Favy  and  Heda,  a  faarbom*  niight  'be  eii^  fbi- 

ifs  x'eceptifw,>-to^  be  bad  rtoirarse  to  In  case  of  necessrty,  when  any 'e:lt:- 

tensite^oe  from; the*  Westward  should  threaten  it.  •  •  j  ..i 

•It  would  bo  suppotedalutt  the  ocular  evidebces  of  <>aptahDt  Fradk-^ 

IJD,'.  VasiUisff,  and  ICotBebae,  oipon  the  West  and  cekrtre  of  Amerfda, 

with  those  of  Captains  Pnrvy  aM  Lyon  upon  ^e  ^Eastern  coast,  would 

in  thevsttcoeiding  said  pendnig  voyage  have  been  tdfei'e  appred^ted 

than  they  have  been.    The  little  hope  or  ekpectatietr  ^' a  suec^t- 

ful  N.  W,  attempt  which  we  bad  pfridr  to  the  late  Expt^ditiotl  is  iweak* 

6tiad,.'if  not  destipyed  by  sis' results^  wbile  itbastiended  toittci^a^t/ 

the  expectation  of  a  socoessftd'terMinalvoa  to  tiie  labours  of  a  N.El 

E&r^editioB*  •  ••■...•'...■       .  ■......••■''. 

InniylBstttHtov  I'8tattdi*iwhatil'«oeB»idered  Captiiin  I'ari^^  onty 
material  tobjeotton !to'  aiNiE.  stxem|)/^"^iai  Aie>  ftMtfi  of  the  et^Ws. 
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hma  tendebi^ more  to tnjtfr^  ibe health;  if  Mot^M'^liMiiS^titaiiK^^ibf 
tfaerprewk»i  theA  die  cimifiiaiee»Mii«>of  aK:B;^pdi8^.''  lAniUSB&A^ 
hii«««v«tf,r  I  find  an  obj^nibn  xnddis 'to  Uife  llsri|}til  ^tH«  ^M^'^.tbifi^ 
point  vi4>eTCi  tiie*iiork  i»tobe  bcgQnf^^ttii*  th^fi^tAflM^^g«IM  nsylMikiar 
asB^rti^B  in  my  kst  ktfeer>  tka^it4«'0(tf)y'afi^H£>«Pf  Mj^^ttb^lb^ 
Bttfaascenci  of  action  bj^  th^  Ahortcist  fdvttttaiA  ifi  (b^l^Mt  tSfai^.''  '|(  h 
sinlrtao,  that  die  Voyage  ia  itnpratikdbU  d/lt^f/Jif^H'Riif' BHdMH  A^ 
latiicathe-anvyiof  Bi^land  soi  bumbled  that  ano^ffcet'^ctti'dtf  HhttUi 
Bihring^  Stiiaiu^^hiob  alia  eati  viour  'Wliat'9fei|M  wjaiff^%iVir '^ 
aftwutt^dofier  the  BrStiah  t  Nbt  e^n-  the  RoMfaM*; ' fc^til^T^Slae/'iidist 
Mt  go  from  Bunipe;  and  from  a  mone^difttfeitit  ^^^^fl^ft^Ai  Utt 
e&c^e  atate  tfaati  o«it  own*  As  to  the'l^gth  5f  th^^dy^  ,bfiRA^%e 
ships  be^aa  tfaeif  band  work,  I  presmneit  i#  iiD't>l6ngei*'tlMiiW^l^  ile- 
cesaary.  if  tbey  e^et  reaeh  Bebrmg^s  Straits' from  the  Bft^WaHf.  !^'  '    " 

fThe  waar  and  tear  is  also  another  objection  ^madeagftii^  i'1f;B, 
pttasagB':  surely  this  wear  and  tear  can  be  as  wefl  temedfed  gdittg'4o; 
aa^ec^Ana^ '  fbom  Bebriog's  Straits.  The  ships  cttrty  ^VfU'^hit^^iiit 
spars,  and  may  be  so  found  in  every  thing,  diat  every  casualty  miry  be' 
guaiviiBd  agatmt  The  ships,  too,  might  refk  at  Rio  Janenb,  or  dbe 
Gi^pe  df  Gtood  Hope,  at  Macao,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  eft  8t.  Peter  s^' 
Sb  fiaai'S)  Kamtchatka.  At  the  ktter  place  every  tbfng  *cato  be  pfo- 
cniied  ih  the  naval  department :  there  is  a  dock-yard,  oiid  careetia]^, 
abd'cvery  facility  would  be  given  to  supply  the  wants  bf  a  mArHSsie' 
eiqwdition.  An  extra  transport  might  be  seut  with  the  BktMdltidn  evehi 
tO'vBehisng'a  Straits*  It  was  projected  to  send  a  ship  to'Behiii^^ 
SHoiiis  to  look  out  ior  Captain  Parry,  had  he  not  so  oppof ttinely  tnaiK 
his  appeacancet  and  why  not  now  ? 

It  is  alsa  asserted,  that  tlie  frotintms  and  fuei  will  be  nMteh  H^hMced 
vitimut  the  fwsibUity  of  renewing  them  to  the  eietent  n^cestiu^y'feif^  s^ ' 
a  nerviee:-^tfais  ia  merely  assertion,  which  I  do  not  «iMiiprd)ebtf.' '  'WAl 
macs  fiiel  or  proviaions  be  necessary  to  go  to  Bebr^ng's  Sfefaitii'lleteiee,  ^ 
tl^tm'^m  Behrkig's  Straits  homef     A  N.E.  passage  wiU  enable. flrie' 
sUpa  ioi  have  greater  rssouroes  of  fuel  and  provisions  Hitrn  a  N.  'W.  at- 
tempt.  Under  the  head  of  fuel,  I  takethe  Word  e«ak'to'be'iMMaf/-tt|^' 
uader  th^  bead  of  provisions,  I  suppose  preserved  meatr,'an(iscm1>bdbi, 
&Cb  '  Snrely  die  reviewer  does  not  mean  to  assort,  thift'Wdod  'duibbli' 
be  <got  betwwn  this  and  Behring's  Straits  f     Bvtirf  gpebie«  of  fii«l!''i^d 
wfaaJeaome  food  and  vegetables  maybe  got  at  Ma<lBtra,  Rio  .f'atieird;  the 
Cape^  Mal:aov  Sandwitli  Isles,  and  Katntchbtka,  &e.  ^.    Cbtd^hdt  tHe 
craws  be  supplied,  in  case  of  necessity,  with  those  a^des(fr<fmtheCaniU!a 
and  Hudson**  Bay  Companies  upon  a  N.  B.  voyage;  whldi' neither  Idy 
Cape,  nor  Kotz^bne's  6<mnd,  could  supply  thfem  witii  in^imiliirdikr^  in 
a  N.  W«  one  ?    Or  at  the  worst,  Would  not  the  most  dsa^f^eroas  ]^  'of  thifr 
voyage  be^Niatei^,  when  assistance  could  not  be  i^quWed,  lather  as  td  fb^l/ 
provisions; or  stores?   And  lastly,  would  not  a  crew  ^1  more  contentetf 
to-  paas  from  a  dreary  and  uninhabited,  at  leant  ntifriendly  Spot,  tbwinrds' 
home  and  towards  resources,  than  it  coald  feel  dlt  <|«i(tf}ng  h^e,  br'  the 
colonies,  for  a  dreary,  unfriended,  uninhabited  spot  f     A  ^.  W;  voyage 
quits  die  Britiah  shares,  and  possesses  no  Vesontce  till  ittdMshea  ih^- 
land  again*^  While  »  N.B.  teyng^  from  Bebriyig*s8triiits  hai  foxf  bbples  * 
in  advaaoei  ttid  hardly  m  piobabiliiy'  of  dangefevs  expd6utti 
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^a^/, ,  Tjlp^  Jaqg^Ag^k  of  this  tparagnqphi  ta  ipe,  detKrteii  tbe  >€»|MB<aM  j 
/f(m  QjC  ajqif^^l^e);  e^se.wjiyi. these  saUos/  of  #tii^«)Ddf A«na»fDto6»^ 
vr%>  ^^^  )ta^|o<^M  ift  tii«?i>teii?.  'Jandfe  CiiptadiiiflWy^lHiiinaSiori 
^i/iTW  n^jb  4r  whfit<  hi&  <san  ?  if  a  N.  W*  pciBs^  is  /fn^  tadd  Aecidaii^ 
i^llt  (w^Lj)  t^  4<^v^f»l  n^«^^  >  Purely  this  hi  not  ddang'/jiaBtkk  Certliel 

i9^4^:^w^.T§ry4qn«;t  tliif,-^^oi  l<^ &ikire  the  founb^has  pawed  thenedl^ 
of  tlie  jQ^r^rly,  fv^d  tiinQ  a)oae  will  prove  wWtbertbeiEbviMR  be  jrigbt ' 
Qr,wxqi;i^<q  j;)oX/that,rQUf}h  a  bet  will  pv^veni*  contiftttkiont  of  ilmni^ 
ch^g^<p(^pji^i}tAiMi'hypot)ie8iS)  which  have  matked  ibtbaKm»,&i-^4' 
writer  upop^dAJSp  subject  for  the  laac  seven  yearsy  whoae  laDguagratris  > 
nof  ^^]f  t^.^is^lo.  WbBn«.bo«9ever».the  passage,  «rcitociiiiniwvigatfdn, 
8^]K)^y,a  9fiijiiriif,hem'  perfonned,  <w«  shalltfiiKi  that>titdi  Im^^i* 
a^PAg  im^  tlMtOpiiMQQ  of  the  Reviewer,  even  if  aeeoBtoplisbed:  fisoDaiV^estt: 

to  £^t*      '•    ,  -     ,  ♦  '       .       1   ■■.   n    ».    ..  .J-'r-*,-- 

.  j^h^.De^  tfVfO  T^nisAa  fefleqt  indireotly  upoo  the  conimtb  of  Qa^nj 
Hpi^yio  his  Expedition;  vide\a$t  line  of  page  9S2»  and  ttefifirstdf  pa|fe^ 
i^^r^  X  V^yer  could  diiscovef  what  eonductr  of  this  offioen  withn^ed^' 
sikJx  iudi^qrhnina^  cenaune  iss  has  been  bestowed  upoA  him  by'-^tiie^ 
^VW^r}y«  »,  Certainly  the  Adpniralty  thought  otherwiaei  or:  h^'  wotAdi. 
np^h^vebee^jmrnediately  promoted  subsequent^  to  hia' alleged  imiv*^ 
cp^49if^  :>  If>C|ifptaia  K^aa  was  honest  enough  openly  tc^avew  Ma  &pu ' 
nio^.^n^.  toQ,/Qf>ps<;ioua  ,of  his  own  ability  as  a  eomimuideir  to  sook- 
advice,  be  did  that  which  became  a  British  officer^  Coonmbi on- board ^ 
Mq^f^.cff  Wttf^^jiy^j^T  4id  good,;  Capt*  Ross  gave  up  d»  dioida  wU^ 
CjfAtai^  .^^rpy .xsQ^l^imedtf  beeause  he  thought  it  a  uselesa  one^  *  Jt\  sMs 
ai4i)9fereai^,iaC^9pjoioQ«  i9' at  moat  an  error  in  judgmenti  and  as'sneki 
ough^,]p0g..v^e'to)ii«va*beenfoigQtiena8  well  aafbqqgiveDb  Thetteknt:' 
^i^a^  hy  Jd^ptainRo^s  in  thait  voyage  must  oonviQoe>  the  impattial^i 
th^t  h9/is>ai>  ajble  and.aealous  officer,  although  he  certainly >did  hrmiB!- 
wprong  estimate' of  LaacaaterSpynd.  '     t:  nt 

Atpf^e  ^M.i&  a  return  of  o)d  axgunients,  formerly  doubted^  but  miwii 
ag^  fodnutited  ky^  •the^  Quarterly.     If  we  ksiew  that  our  old  itavigtiton 
inrva):iably./(vm<^  a, strong  0|irrent  setting  down,  the  Welcome^MoalrvyiBg'i 
wit^  itliejd^  ofiipeil^  watt' as  ice  bergs,  and  whifth  our  old  navigatori. 
c(^u(l^.,^^ft^  frow  the  Westward. round  the  NortkEaat  of  Aiiierief|i: ; 
if.^lt  thes^  faf^ajipexe.so  known,  and  jthe.  difBculties  so  weUundensteod^-  • 
^byiwaa  Cf^^ain*  Parry  aept  to. tope  with  tbena?-   He  was  net  iftoAs 
s^^to.di^pover.tbfi  N.  SaCape  of  America:  his  grand  and  psimary 
object waa .to^cirouinnavigate Aiaerioa ;-<-*but,  aa  the-diitooveryof 'tM i 
N«  £,  Qape  of  Am^icaor.  Melville  Peninsula,  is-the  only^geofprapUcal 
in^irovement  resulting  from  the  laborious  aad  tieylliotia  enertionB  of  the 
late  Expedition,  so- the  reviewer.  would<  fain  maker  uS'  belienreiior  flatter  ' 
ourselves,  that  no  failuseha^  ttikeoi  places  while* .  in-  foet,  nothing  ooald 
haye  been  a  morfs  compl^te^  or  unaeoessary  failfQre4 

,Ax  ftLg^:^3^y  thp  important  question,  wkiah- 1  hnwe  eadeatonred-to 
soli(Qil^faci^9iilya  if, pntk;Wfaiy,tbet. melting  ^f  itfe  .paodnciBd  a  omreM' 
01//  of  die  Polar.^ei^  oP;^w^  i^l^of  AlallrJQai.:aqdriad<^tt<0]|>ahc^'W^cnft.  ^ 
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At  to  the  drift*wood  allitded  to  bjrUie  Beriemv,  it^wUl  be  tend  of 
no  u^e,  except  to  the  Esqmaunx  or  a  N.  E.  Ij^^pedition.  No  wood 
oeen  near  Cape  Tnm§ain  or  Akfcdee,  ever  went  ^mh  the  Sadfic, 
but  was  the  produce  of  North  America,  washed  down  \tj  -die  rhnenk 
When  the  camphor- wood  shall  be  fomid  there,  ot  any  wmd  osa  iIk 
■rodttce  of  America,  then  I  will  believe  it  has  gone  ma  ley  Qnpc 
l^ieafcing  of  this  drifb-wood,  the  Reviewer  says,  it  aho  makes  its  wif 
ia^  the  Atlantic ;  if,  therefore,  pieces  of  timber,  unassisted  hf  mmnkd 
skilly  can  &id  their  way  from  the  Pacific  iso  the  Atlantic,* sshTrcouU  not 
a  vessel  ?  I  doubt,  however,  this  easy  mode  of  forming  ioe-(ardies  far 
trees  to  go  under;  it  reads  very  welU  but,  if  true,  could  not  a.  tone  he 
sent  in  the  same  manner?  The  Guide  sac  alluded  to,  is,  howevur; 
Hkely  to/reroaui  in  a  frosen  state  from  being  land*h>Qked,  hke.  Tchaon 
Bay*  Why  might  not  the  ice  in  the  Straits  of  tho  Bory  aadiUedahe 
allowed  to  melt  before  that  which  is  more  distant,  and  ttiiaa^she  drilU 
wood  reach  the  Atlantic  without  die  aid  of  ice*flnrches  for  it  to  pa^aaderf 

Page  1367  says,  *'  Is  then  any  fardnr  attempt  to  be  abaadaaed  m 
hopeless  2"  i  say  with  the  Reviewer,  **  No." — I  say  sfeo,  that  a  libeMl 
and  enlightened  government  like  ours,  ought  never  to  abaadoa  it,  ufr- 
til  thedrcunnavigation  be  either  acoomplidbed  or  proved  in^praetioabla. 
Will  five  bandied  fiiilures  on  this  side  of  Aassriaa  |ffdve  t^e  dtior  or  the 
other,  or  even  weigh  down  the  scale  of  pvobabihtyf '  Jn  sayiDgdas 
■Bttch,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misundecstood ;  conviMDed  as  I  aad,  that 
even  N.  W.  attempts  carry  with  them  mack  that  is  praiseworcfay,  aa  ea^ 
laif^ng'  the  sphere  of  geographical  science.  If -the  Reviewer  of  Cncaia 
Parry*8  work  be  really  sincere  in  his  denre  that  a  nav^ation  nmnd  the 
Continent  of  America  should  be  performed,  and  if  he  raaily  have  iii#u- 
edoe^  direcdy  or  indirectly,  I  hope  he  wiii:take  in  good  part,  what  I  in 
a  few  words  recommend,  a  recommendation  which;  i-  heKeve,  proteedi 
firom  nine  out  of  ten  individuals  who  can  Ibnn  an  vifkuknrx>tt  the 
ject.  My  advice  is,  trif  Bekrin^s  Straits  :  sooner  or  later  k  mwi  he  dm 
that  b,  unlesa  the  subject  be  in  toto  relinquished,  firom  the  bveaWng'  out 
df  a  war,  or  some  sneh  unforeseen  event. 

JIad  the  projectors  of  Maritime  EsEpeditions  puid  ar  much  aMmtlon 
to  the  probabihty  of  success  via  Behring'a  6c»alts,  as  has*  bl^ten'paicl  to 
the  diance  by  those  of  the  Heda  and  Fury,  we  dioold,  ero  tMi,  have 
mher  suDceeded  or  relinquished  the  task;  and'liate  iebg^siM^dH^totf 
our  exidusiiire  attention  to  ascertainmg  (be  Northem  bauadanea-of  Am^ 
rios  by  means  of  land  expeditions ;  and  if  the  ^*  youths  o€  ages  yet  to 
come"  are  to  be  stiapulated  by  the  bright  ejtamples  df  Gaplai«is  ^'attry 
and  Franklin,  why  not  stimulate  the  youths  of  the  present  day  also,  by 
fitting  out  more  maritime  expeditions,  in  a  diflerfent  directioir  ?^  •  Pdunds, 
shiUings,  and  pence,  are  nothins  when  compared  wkh  the  inier^t  or 
inlportanoe  of  the  subject.  1  do  think  the  remark  oddfOBsed  lt>  die 
*^  youths  of  ages  yet  to  come,"  is  a  slur  upon  those  of  the  present  d^ ; 
to  say  die  least,  ft  was  ill-4tmed  and  misplacsd. 

Neither  can  I  agree  with  tlie  Reviewer,  that  ekher  the  Russfans  or 
our  North  American  trade  will  derive  great,  advantaged,  even  i/*  Captain 
Franklin  does  And  an  easy  passage  from  Mackensie's  Ri^r  to  icy  Ckpe  t 
tot  I  presofoe  s  gveat  ideal  of  difference  wtllbe  fbtiad  by  a  cjnimiei^ial 
party,  in  exponas, troahle, andvisk, from thecase^aafe^^ltidn'ivlrieh 
has  nothing  at  stake  baa*die  hononr  or  credit  of  aeeeihplisbiag'its  task; 
I  may  promise  that  no  very  east^  passage  will  be  found  firom  Macken- 
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tfteV  Rkeytd*Iey'Ciipe^'eiren>if iher^  wete  wdli  eamidenftle  adrama* 
gnat  tsiAie.  Bnt  wkat  cAnHtietcial  adivaiitafgpe^  are  to  be tSemed-from 
coaiting  the  Ameriean  icy  sea  coast*  inrhere  there  are  few  beasts  and 
fimninhAitttsts?'  Had4lrase  advantages  been  so  nnmerous-  or  no  im*' 
povtaait}  %b'  tkay  weuU  hare  us  think,  no  dbulit  the  Quarterly  wodld  htMf 
givien  a;  lilt  of  them,  wlich  vnll,  howevet,  be  retained  until  the  eeugi 
pumage  is  idiaoovlsred.  Arctic- America^'  like  Arctic  Asia,  will-  becovne' 
IssB  .productive  «Mi  less  valud[)lfe  in  fiiis,  as  it  beeomes  more- "f isit^  by 
eivillitisd-  pedpie;  •  The  system  hitherto  pursued  in  both  :  faenrispher^ 
has  tended  rather  ta 'the  extermination  tlKin  the  preservatioik  of  the  ani^ 
■ttLlt)  wkoserekins  are  aoimiiah  sought  af^er.  -On  this  faedd^  the'  estfpedr*-! 
tions  are*  only  ^raluabl^  in  m  scientific  light. 

'.  At  page'86a^  vte  Axb  toUd  by  the  Reviewer,  that  .^^  we  entirely  eaucdr' 
witK  the  ^okmmandelr  ot  ihe  expedition,  as  to  the  projected  roiuVe,  &o/* 
Thrat  is'neirlangtiAgec  the  time  was,  when  the  om*^  pn>6afii^t  la^  with> 
Csfttaan-Faarryi:  ihe  time  was^when  the  credit  of  thesnc^ss  or  &^Sxae^ 
the  ME|iad«liaB  dc|>cnded  «|hmi  him  alone,  eventas  to  the  prejeot;  heiiSin- 
IMf(thereibre»  iMftt  vcfoiee,  diat  he  is  now  in^  partnership  with  the^a^ri'' 
tedy»^*  thee'  faas^  foigotten,  hotirever,  to  tell  us,  what  is  the  plan,  and  what 
the  advanti^ges  to  be  so  divided  .in  case  of  success*  What  dw  inteaadei^ 
route  ia»  I  cabnot  uiylerataiid ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  left  disereisonary  i^tH 
Gepteia /Parr^,  further  than  that  he  must  go  from  East  to. West»:add' 
enter  J^csuiter -Smed*  -  Oooe  npon  the  continent  ofAmeriom  ipfnam 
to>  t>e*tbe  wateh^feondf ivide  page  ft69»  ^  a  tmetof  opeDseBiwilirb^famiib 
^O^miM^i  the  ebtpii^  to  ley  Cape."  Nay,  more  does  the 'Reviewer  tedl 
u|f|  he  seys  "The  report  of  the  Russian  ships  thieU:  latcily  visited  IcVl 
CiQitefe  is  as.&vouraUe  as  the  most  sangiiine  mind  could  wtsh,**  V 
thoU^lt  difierently,  I  heard  the  report  of  die  Russian  Captain,  who  sxid^ 
90  stfowg  waathe  Current  from  l^t  to  Easij  that  he  was  fearful /lest  he 
sb«iiildil»oiihave»  been:taUe  to  get  back*  nor  do  I.think  hn  weoM  hanrd 
been  Able,  had  ooia'vevy  fisvourable  wind  assisted  his  fast^satHngilbop  s 

.  Weafe-^d^tt  pege  26&tthat  **  toenter  a  l^odyof  heavy  ieey-of-gxicati 
and  uncertain  extent,  without  any  known  land  stretehing  in  die  desireki 
direetieo,  Jb^.W  ^tf^pnse  diflbdng  in  character  firom  almost  iny  oAer 
hitt^xtt>:Aktend«4  vifith. success."  -  C^taki  Parry^  however,  ^'th|nkfi  it 
no(,iin^«ri>able  jk\M  sosRe  intervening  land  nu^  be  discovered»tQ<asaislti 
^i^'fx^vm^r^  die  &  W/'<orr  ''shouM  it  mm.one  vast  ex|Miiae>{aS 
sefh  jchnnwifl  fcrfiefien  water  Inayi  oceui.  to  assist  the  ebips'.  progcessTt^ 
die  VVestwurd/'  AHl^esehepefiii  may-*be^s  are  ^pMbM;  wmdrandfosnrM 
rent,'  fia  »^eU  ns^st'heavjr.body  of 'ice, :  which  inM  be  pAssed^ta  enable  the 
ships  to  reapn  Behring'a  SitaiCs,  or  theCoatinmt  ofAnierica.  .Th^'Re- 
yi^^er  ^Iso  s«ys,.  "  te^tdifioul^Urmil  be  found  in  a.wi^  sea  with  floatf^ 
Htf[  IP^i  ^k^mi^Qif^  an  ArehipeUgp  of  jslancU,  and  yet  was:it  a^.  Afidii^ 
p«kigQ  fii;.jMefistbatif¥Qahled'C)«ptain  Patry  to  .reaeh  MelviUe*  Island.; 
a^4•<3)•¥»  i^  i^i.Arehipel^lgo  ofislee  that  he  would. foe  g^ad  of  to  |helon« 
gitude  of  Icy  Cape ;  fallii^  short  of  whiich>  and  meeting  iksM  iee,  wSl 
still  ipake  him  unsuocessfak  ]  .    '      '' 

.  P^e;270. — *VOn«e  upop  the  Ameribakl  eoaisttf  we  <io«9ider.  the^obr. 
jecijt  in  4  grftgt  degree  a^ou^shed :"  if  80«i why  ootigtt*  Upoo  Ute 'J^m^ 
f^/^a^  ^oa4|t:)iifa JH^ipg'ft  @tm«ts?  if  su^h  he7<eiil]y,.ihe  ofvaian  ;C|f  itho; 
$qyiQ>ver«  and.  that  it  b^  not  0bstiB«tely  perAevefJu^in  going^-firqin  Beat 
to  West;  giiifing  Behr^ig's  Staaita  a  chaQpe^<OBaabHdorha«mreiAd*i^^ 
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'^  OM  accideut  hgfaOtng'  Ouptaif  Vaprij}  fAm  ^  0ie  Kei^ 

I  ftdljT coincide wittt  the  cpncTading  pai^gra^ 'oi'p^pj(^ 
trork;  it  i$  such  as  becomes  an  able  a^nd  z^al9^r<^iB^Tr^;9*^^<ffP 
doubt  his  merit.  But,  .whatever  loay  be  l^s  tbenir^tiPfi9ftSf1^jK  bif.MMh 
tical  knowledge*  aod  he  ba^  nui^h  naase  jthaa  an  ariimMxj  ahMie  oribe 
JAtter»  $tiU  I  oaaaot  but  think,  that  his  reasooB  lor  not  nndertaldllg  a 
N«  £v  and,  as  be  admits,  a  more  practieable  pasM^  are  foutided,  as 
I  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  in  error. 

P.  S*  Prom  what  is  stated  in  pa^e  246  of  the  Qi^aiteifytit  ap^^^fxa  Ufm^ 
highly  inconsiderate  to  fit  out  maritime  expeditions  at  ail.  The  paragraph  I 
allude  to  says,  "The  Ksquimaux  have  no  domestic  animals  bat  dogs :  six  sf 
these  usf/ul  crealures  will  draw  haffa  ion^  at  the  rate  ^  sfven  or  eight  miles  au 
how,  arid  proceed  with  ease  ffty  or  sixty  mles  a  day  ;  yet  they  appear  togei 
little  food,  and  are  only  steered  to  eat  at  the  e^nchtmn  qftkHrJottmey.**  With 
such  a  set  of  powerful  and  active  dogs,  has  ii  not  appeaded  to  the  Reviewer 
that  maritime  expeditions  are  useless^  dangeiaas^  aiia  expensive,  when  we 
have  the  means  of  makine  a  certain^  rapid,  and  eoonomical  jourocg^  of  it  ? 
In  an  article  in  the  New  Monthly  last  month,  I  proposed  an  expedition  with 
the  aid  of  dogs  from  Repulse  Bay :  I  stated  also  tnetr  powers  of  action.  The 
dogs  about  AKkolee  Bay  ought  to  enable  Captain  Lyon  to  proceed  easily  from 
Repulse  Bay,  with  halt  a  ton  of  provisions,  and  six  dogs  to  each  narte>  as  £u 
as  Kotzebue's  Sound  and  back  again.  If  the  plan  1  pfoposed  were  acted 
upon,  the  result  would  stand  thus :— If  ten  dogs  with  J/000  lbs.  weight  of 
provisions,  can  go  600  miles  out  and  500  home,  at  the  sate  of  80  miles  per 
dajT,  consuming  4lbs.  of  fish  a  day ;  six  dogs,  -with  iOOQlbs.  weight  of  pro- 
visions, can  go  800  miles  out  and  800  home,  at  the  same  rate ;  and  at  50 
miles  a  day,  tney  can  go  2000  miles  out  and  2000  home.  Thus,  the  whole 
might  be  accomplished,  out  and  home,  in  80  days,  from  Repulse  Bay  to  Icy 
Cape.  I  have  travelled  some  thousands  of  miles  with  dogs,  and  have  seen 
them  perform  long  joumejrs,  especially  over  good  roads  ^such  as  are  found 
in  Kamtchatka,  which  I  had  tOI  now  considered  as  possessing  the  finest  dogs 
for  the  purpose. 

The  power  of  these  dogs  is  so  extraordinary  that  it  may  be  useful  to  state 
it.  Six  dogs,  in  harness,  can  draw  half  a  ton  weight  sev<;o  or  eight  miles  an 
hour;  that  is,^18^lb3.  each,  at  seven  miles  an  oourj  equal  to  220  yards  a 
minute,  or  eleven  feet  a  secotid. 

In  Siberia  a  narte  and  a  half  is  considered  equal  to  ooq  horse,  and  is  paid 
for  accordingly  after  that  ratio.  The  mongrel  animals  wlsich  I  have  seen  at 
the  Admiralty,  to  make  up  for  their  unbeauteous  half-atarved  appearance^ 
which  is  precisely  that  of  tne  dogs  of  Siberia,  (half  wolf  half  dog,  or  half 
fox  half  dog,)  possess  qualifications  which  much  .more  t^an  compensate  for 
appearances.  I  hope  Captain  Lyon  has  been  instructed  loroake  tnal  of  them. 
Dut  if  so,  the  expeditions  of  Captains  Parry  and  Franklin  are  useless,  as  regards 
a  knowledge  of  the  boundaries  of  North  America.  Singular  as  this  state> 
ment  may  appear,  yet  the  truth  ofitnoone  has  ground  to  question.  The 
Quarterly  discredits  it,  (vide  pase  260,  9th  Iine),*^''The  Esquimaux,  after 
this,  in  stating  the  distance,  called  it  three  sleeps ;  but  their  sleeps  are  mea- 
sured by  time,  and  not  by  distance,  and  the  longest  of  them  is  generally 
short/' — ^The  party  that  left  Winter  Island  on  a  joumey^ito  the  Northward 
were  overtaken  by  the  ships  in  one  day's  sailing,  at  a  spot  on  the  coast  which 
had  cost  them  forty  sleeps  to  reach.  What  distance  is  to  be  understood  by  a 
sleep?  I  suppose  a  mile  -,  because  1  doubt  not  but  the  Esquimaux  term  their 
sleeps,  the  halts  which  their  dogs  are  compelled  to  make  to  gain  wind  ;  the 
same  as  the  Siberians  denote  distance  by  the  time  that  a  kettle  can  be  boiled : 
therefore  these  forty  sleeps  are  forty  miles,  which,  if  I  iknderstand  rightly, 
the  ships  did  make  one  morning,  by  an  extraordinary  piece  of  good  fortune. 
(Vide  page  255.) 
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offci^  IQ  gOy  to  tb^  Pf»Us.  ThiflA  .wtth  the  Revicwei^  is«ko  sq  easja  jsb;  tiUEt 
a  person  caa  go,  in  an  hermaphrodite  boat  aiul  aledgcw  Ak^Oi  Hacklayi'^  H^td 
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the  ]^l»  t^iohance  of  delays,  &c.  ^e  Reviewer  woilild  hardly  undertake 
Mkch  a  joamejy  because  he  tiaa  not  seen,  nor  does  he  know  what  the  nature 
of  ijbir^  iflj  f!liine».«i.  1  refsc  him  to  the  "  youths  of  am  to  come/'  to  per- 
form this  jauriM^  in  the  way  be  lays  down  for  it  ^  for  I  doubt  whethet  tke 
you'ths  of  the  present  age  are  capable  of  undertaking,  in  suaimer  too»  wh4t 
would  be  at  best  most  perilous  and  uncertain  if  attempted  in  winter,  which 
h  the  6n?y  thnc  to  try  it.  J,  D.  C. 


A    DKBaM,    by   T.    CAMPBELL. 

WsirL  may  sleep  present  us  fictions, 
Sio^  our  waking  moments  teem 
With  suoli  fimdliil  convictions 
As  make  life  itself  a  dream.—- 
Half  our  dayl^ht  faith 's  a  fable ; 
Sleep  disports  with  shadows  too. 
Seeming  in  their  turn  as  stable 
As  the  w6fld  we  wake  to  view. 
Ne'er  fay  day  did  Reason's  mint 
GiTiB  my  thouahts  a  clearer  print 
Of  assined  reatity, 
Tlum  was  le(^  by  Phantasy 
StampM  and  coloured  on  my  sprite 
In  a  dream  of  yesternight. 

In  a  bark^  methought,  lone  steering, 

I  was  cast  on  Ocean's  strife, 

TThis,  'twas  whisper'd  in  my  hearing. 

Meant  the  sea  or  life. 

Sad  regrets  from  past  existence 

Came,  like  gales  of  chilling  breath  ; 

Shadow'd  in  the  forward  distance 

Lay  the  hind  of  death. 

Now  seeming  more,  now  less  remote. 

On  that  dim-seen  shore,  methought, 

I  beheTd  two  hands  a  space 
'  Stow  unshroud  a  spectre's  face ; 

And  my  flesh's  hair  upstood, — 
'  Twas  mine  own  similitude. 

But  my  soul  revived  at  seeing 
Ocean,  like  an  emerald  spark. 
Kindle,  while  an  atr-dropt  being 
Smiling  steer'd  my  bark. 
Heaven-like— yet  he  look'd  as  human 
As  supernal  beauty  can. 
More  compassionate  than  woman, , 
Lordly  more  than  man. 
And  as  some  sweet  elanon's  breath 
Stirs  the  soldier's  scorn  of  death«^ 
So  his  accents  bade  me  brook 
The  spectre's  eyes  of  icy  Ipok* 
^  ,Till  it  shut  them— turn*d  its  bead,  , 
Like  a  beaten  fo^  and  fled.  . 
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'*  Types  not  this/'  1  said,  '*  fiiir  Spirit  1 
That  my  death-hour  is  not  come  ? 
Say,  what  days  shall  I  fnfierit  > — ' 
TeH  my  sou!  their  sum.** 
"  No,**  he  »aid,  "  yon  phantom^  aspect^ 
Trast  me,  wonU  appal  thee  worse» 
Held  in  clearly  measured  prospect:-*- 
Ask  not  for  a  curse ! 
Make  not,  for  r  o^'erhear 
Thine  unspoken  thoughts  as  clear 
As  thy  mort^il  ear  could  catch 
The  cio8e5-bf  ought  tickings  of  a  wateh — 
'    •*  Make  not  the  untold  request  * 

That  '8  now  revolving  iu  thy  breasL 

**  "Tw  to  live  again,  reraeasnrtng 

Youth's  years,  like  a  scene  rehearsed^ 

In  thy  second  life-time  treaauiisg     - 

Knowledge  from  the  first. 

Hast  thou  felt,  poor  self-deceiver  1  . 

Life's  career  so  void  of  pain. 

As  to  wish  its  fitful  fever 

New  begun  again  ? 

Could  experience,  ten  times  thine. 

Pain  from  Being  disentwine — 

Threads  by  &te  together  spun  f 

Could  thy  flight  heaven's  ligiitnifig  ahuo? 

No,  nor  could  thy  foresight's  g^nce 

'Scape  the  myriad  shafts  of  chance. 

"  Would'st  thou  bear  again  Lover's  trouble — 
Friendship*s  death-dissever'd  ties ; 
Toil  to  grasp  or  miss  the  bubble 
Of  Ambition'K  prize  ? 
Say  thy  life's  new-guided  aolioo 
Flow'd  from  Virtue's  direst  spiings«^ 
Still  wouU  £nvy  and  Detiaotion 
Double  ttot  their  stings i 
Worth  itself  is  but  a  charter- 
To  be  mankind's  distinguish'd  martyr." 
-—I  caught  the  moral,  and  cried.  Hail, 
Spirit  I  let  us  onward  sail 
£n vying,  fearing,  hating  none, 
Gaardian  Spirit,  steer  me  on  I" 
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Grand  Cairo. 

Not  &r  from  the  city,  on  the  way  to  the  Desert,  is  the  burial-plaoe  <if 
the  Mamelukes,  the  most  splendid  cemetery  in  Egypt.  Here  repose 
the  Beys,  with  their  followers,  for  many  generations.  The  forms  of  the 
tombs  are  various  and  fantastic,  and  often  magnificient ;  over  the  se- 
pulchres rise  domes  which  are  supported  by  slender  marble  columns, 
and  some  of  these  are  finely  carved.  The  umibs  of  the  Caliphs  are  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  another  directton  from  the  city,  amidst  the  sand ; 
they  are  beautiful  monuments  in  the  degant  and  fantastic  style  of 
the  Arabian  architecture,  and  are  in  a  very  perfect  state  of  preserva- 
tion.    They  are  built  of  fine  Ume-stonH,  and  are  k>fty  square  btiildinga. 
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with  doniM  Mid  mifiarett;  tome  of  the  latter  are  of  eKqniiite  wwk- 
mansfaip. 

One  day  I  met  a  nuurriage-prooestion  in  ^e  streetSi  oondaotiog  a 
young  Egyptian  bride  to  her  husband.  A  squam  canony  of  silk  was 
borne  along,  pveeedM  by  several  firiends  and  slaves,  aU  womten,.  and 
three  men  fbllowed  with  the  tambourines  aad  pipe.  Two  fenadtt  rela^ 
tives,  who  walked  beside  the  bride,  hdd  the  canopy  over  her ;  she  was 
shrouded  from  head  to  foot«  so  closely  and  ungraoefuny,  that  not  the 
least  beaut)r  of  figure  was  discernible,  and  a  thick  wfcite  veil  concealed 
her  features,  two  holes  only  being  left  for  her  dai^k  eyes  to  lefok 
through.  Beneath  this  coarse  exterior  the  richest  dresses  an  often 
worn ;  but  all  is  sacred,  both  form  and  feature,  and  splendid  attire,  titt 
arrived  in  the  harem  of  the  bridegroom,  when  the  disguise,  is  suddenly 
thrown  off,  and  his  impatient  looks  are  bent  painfully  or  delightfully  on 
his  dear  unknown.  This  procession  moved  at  a  very  slow  pace  to  the 
sounds  of  the  music,  and  t&e  lively  cries  of  joy  of  the  women* 

Grand  Cairo  is  encompaned  by  a  wall,  whidi  is  about  ten  miles  in 
circumference,  and  of  great  antiquity.  Mount  Mdcatam  stands  near 
die  city,  of  which,  and  the  whole  country,  it  commands  a  most  exten- 
sive prospect  This  mouotMn  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  perfectly 
barren.  Beneath,  and  in  a  very  elevated  position,  is  the  citadel,  which 
is  of  great  extent,  and  in  many  parts*  very  ruinous.  This  fortoess  ia 
now  more  famous  for  the  massacre  of  the  Mameluke  Beys,  than  for  any 
other  event.  The  Mameluke  fonre  in  Cairo  consisted  of  from  five  to 
ten  thousand  choice  troops,  commanded  by  their  various  beys.  It  waa 
a  novel  and  spleudid  spectacle  to  a  stranger  to  view  the  exercises,  the 
rich  accoutrements,  and  capital  horsemanship  of  the  Mamelukes,  which 
were  exhibited  every  day  m  the  great  square  of  the  cicy.  The  chieifa' 
and  Mahmoud  were  constantly  jealous  of  each  other :  he  longed  to 
curtail  or  destroy  their  power,  and  they  dreaded  Ins  unprincipled  am- 
bition. After  diis  state  of  affairs  had  lasted  a  good  while,  sometimes 
in  open  hostility,  or  maintaining  a  hollow  friendship,  the  Pacha  pro- 
fessed the  most  entire  and  cordml  reconciliation,  terms  of  amity  were 
agreed  on,  and  he  invited  the  beys  to  a  splendid  banquet  in  the  citadel. 
The  infatuation  of  these  unfortunkte  men  was  singular,  in  trusting  to 
the  protestations  of  a  man  whose  faithless  character  they  knew  so  well. 
It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  the  three  hundred  chiefs,  on  their  most  su-' 
perb  coursers  and  in  their  costliest  robes,  entered  the  long  and  winding 
pass  that  conducts  to  the  citadel.  Thb  pass  was  so  narrow,  as  to 
oblige  each  horseman  to  proceed  singly,  and  broken  and  precipitous 
rocks  rose  on  each  side.  The  massy  ^te  of  entrance  of  the  pass  was 
closed  on  the  last  Mameluke,  and  the  long  file  of  chiefs,  in  their  pride 
and  splendour,  yet  broken  by  the  windings  of  the  defile,  proceeded 
slowly  to  the  gate  of  the  citadel^  which  waa  list  shut.  Frt>m  behind  the 
rocks  aboire  opened  at  once  a  fire  of  musketry  so  dose  and  murderous, 
that  liie  unhappy  chiefo  gazed  around  in  despair;  diey  drew  their 
sabres,  and  as  titeir  c<:>urser8  pranced  wildly  beneadi  their  wounds, 
each  bey  was  heard  to  otter  a  wild  shridc  as  he  sank  on  the  ground; 
and  in  a  short  time  alKjiras  hushed.  MaKrooud  heard  from  faia  apart- 
ment in  the  citadel  the  tumult  and  outcries;  and  never  were  sounds 
more  wdoome  to  his  ear.  This  mittsacre  completely  brdce  the  power 
of  tfie  Mamdnkes ;  on  the  loss  of  their  chieib  the  troops  fled  from 
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562  Jjelters  from  the  Fxist, 

Cairo*  A  second  piece  of  treachery  of  the  same  kind  was  afterwards 
executed  by  Ibrahim,  the  Pacha's  eidijst  son*  h^  tftdifno«t'>>fetoii  ip^fti^ 
mises  he  prevailed  on^  diese  fbgiuves  to  deseeM  ficita  'a'  htomteiii. 
where  they  had  taken  refuge  in  Upper  Egypt,  aAd  iheet  hiiii'on  llie 
plain.  One  of  the  Mamelukes^  an  uncomrnonl^handsdvii^yotltig  niM, 
afterwards  governor  of  Raxnla  in  Palestine,  told  nil  ^dtale,'  ddrin^'our 
audience  of  him,  of  that  scene  of  murder  and  treachery,'  'Whfeh/heramed  ^A 
on  alt  sides  by  Ibrahim's  numerous  forces,  after  fiiost'of  Mst^conirtfde» 
bad  fallen,  he  with  a  few  more  cut  his  way  diroii^  di6  Ttirks;  attd' ' 
escaped.  The  death  of  the  beys  at  Cairo,  however  ttteUy  ad^i^vi^; ' 
was  tlie  only  means  of  confirming  the  power  of  Mahmbud;  which  was 
contimiaUy  disturbed  by  their  plots  and  jealousies. 

In  one  of  the  streets  of  this  city  daily  stand  alarge  niinihler  of  asses 
for  hitet  immediately  on  entering  it,  you  are  assailed  tttd  hemmed  ftt 
by  the  keepers  on  every  side,  each  recommendhig  hk  tMtk  animal.' 
They  are  handsome  little  creatures,  of  a  quite  different  breed  fi^om 
tbbde  of  Europe,  with  elegant  saddles  and  bridles  ;  ivofn^  ar6'of  a  put« 
white  or  black  coloiti',  and  they  are  iised  by  all-rattks,  *atid  gO"  at' a  rapid 
xate.  You  pay  so  much  by  the  hour,  and  the  Arab  tnaarter,  ^M  a  loiig 
stick  in  his  hand,  runs  behind  or  beside  you.  It  is  aniusing  enough  to 
gallop  in  this  way  through  the  crowded  streets  of  Cairo,  at  aae  time 
avoiding,  by  the  dexterity  of  the  Arab,  a  tall  camel,  or  a  soldier 
mounted  on  a  fin^  charger,  at  another  jostling  foot-passengers,  or  tfo-  ' 
countering  tiumbers  alike  mounted  with  yourselves,  while  the  Avth 
attendant  shews  infinite  dexterity  in  warding  off  obstacles,  calling  out 
loudly  all  the  time  to  clear  the  way. 

In  the  citadel  is  a  celebrated  well,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Joeepli's 
Well' ;  it  is  near  three  htmdred  feet  deep,  and  thirty  or  forty  in  circtmt* 
ferehce.  The  descent  to  it  is  by  a  long  winding  gallery,  and  ybu  meet 
at  every  turning  with  men  and  cattle  conveying  the  water  above.  '  The 
water  is  raised  by  means  of  large  wheels,  which  are  worked  by  buffa- 
loes ;  it  must  have  been  a  work  of  prodigious  labour  to  execntift,  bemg'  '* 
all  cut  out,  both  gallery  and  well,  of  the  solid  rock.  The  halt  of  Joseph 
is  also  shewn  in  the  citadel,  but  the  pillars'  which  support  it  tart  evi- 
dently of  Arabian  architecture ;  the  granaries  of  the  patriarch,  Wherti  ' 
he  deposited  the  Egyptians'  corn,  we  could  not  see,  as  the  pacha  bad 
made  a  storehouse  of  them. 

The  consul-general  gave  me  a  letter  to  M.  Caviglia«  a  Frenchitfan, 
who  had  resided  some  time  at  the  Pyramids,  where  he  was  most  ardently 
engaged  in  prosecuting  discoveries.  M.  C.  came  to  Cair^  one  day  ' 
from  hi^  desert  abode,  and  invited  me  warmly  to  return  with  him.  We 
set  out  soon  after  t!wo  o'clock,  the  heat  being  intense.  We  crMed  ibk 
Nile  to  the  village  of 'CHzek :  the  direct  route  to  the  Pyramids  n  onFf 
ten  miles  ;  but  die  inundation  made  it  near  twenty,  and  obli^ged  via- to 
take  a  very  circuitous  course ;  yet  it  was  a  most  agreeable  one,  lead* 
ing  at  times  through  woods  of  palm  and  date-trees,  or  over  barren  and 
sandy  tracts,  without  a  vestige  of  population.  Fatigued  with  heat  aAd 
thirst,  we  came  to  a  few  cottages  in  a  pahn-wood,  and  stopped  to  di$nk 
of  a  fountain  of  delidons  water.  In  this  nortliem  dimate  no  idea  can 
be  formed  of  the  exquisite  luxury  of  drinking  in  Egypt :  little  appetite 
for  food  is  felt,  but  when,  after  crossing  thetiuming  sands,  you  reachtke 
rich  litie  of  woodi  on  the  brink  of  the  NHe,  and  pluck  the  fitsh  NMes,  aifd, 
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iniac^  dwrijr  iuioe  with  Egyptian  .«ugar  and  tlie  spR  riv^r  watar,  drink 
reputed  bowfs  of  lensonade,  you  &el  that  every  other  pleasure  of  the 
senary  nm^. yield  to  t^buui.  Ono  then  perceives  die  heauty  and  force  of 
thoso  .fimilca  in  Sciipture,  where  the  sweetest  emolious  of  the  heart, 
are,  conwared  to  the  assuaging  of  thirst  in  a  sultry  land. 

Tlt^.riile,;  in  its  overflow*  had  encompassed  many  villages  and  their 
group;! ^  ti^ee^i  9fid  was  slpwly  gjathering  round  cottage  and  grove  and 
lonely.  palca.<   Ita  fantastic  course  was  beautiful,  for  its  bosom  was 
coverj^  ^^h; many  gre^n  isles  of  every  possible  form;  here  a  ham- 
let iS^oeip^d/^oi^Ung  on  the  wave»  above  which  hung  the  foliage  and 
fruit  of  various  trees,  the  stems  being  shrouded  beneath ;'  there  it 
warred  with. U;^,JDesftrt|.  whose  hilb  of  sand,  rocks,  and  ruins  of  temples> 
looked  l^k^^R  W^y  mpucnful  beacons  in  the  watery  waste.    We  passed^ 
Beverajl  vecy.Jbng  causejvays»  erected  over  the  flat  land  to  preserve  a 
pasfff^e  aiy^d^tt.U^e. inundation ;  and  tlie  sun  set  as  we  entered  on  the  • 
lo^g  emims^.of  soft  sand,  in  the  inidst.of  which  the  PyraivicU  ate.T 
builtf  The.red  light  resting  for  some  time  on  their  enormous  8ides>pro-r'^. 
du€ed?a.fuieye6Sbpti  for  a,  long  while  we  secmpd  at  no  great  dj^ance^."!^ 
frona  Ifaem^  biit. the  deception  of  their  size  on  the  flat  expanse  of.  ii^k'l 
Desi9r(  long  misled  us,  and  it  was  dark  before  we  arrived.   As  wq  drew'  ' 
ncai;,.ifre  h^rd  the  loud  voice  of  welcome  from  the  Arabs,  who  .came.out ,., 
of  ijie  apartments  of  the  rock  on  which  the  Pyramids  standi  and  iux- 
roundfd  us*     We  ascended  a  narrow  winding  path  to  a  long  and  low ' . 
charnber  in  tlie  xpck»  that  had  formerly  been  a  tomb.     Here  M.  Cavi-  , 
glia,  his  assistant  M.  Spinette,  a  German,  and  myself,  sat  down  on  the,, 
floor,  and  supped  on  some  boiled  fowl  and  Nile  water ;  and,  being  very 
much  fatigued*  they  soon  left  me  to  my  repose.    One  of  the  Arabs , 
pla^ceda  small  light  in  the  wall  of  this  antique  abode,  and,  throwing  my- 
self ^on  my  hard  bed  of  reeds,  I  tried  to  obtain  some  sleep ;  yet  the 
noveltyof  my.  situation,  the  thought  of  being  at  last  on  the  spot  around  • 
which  imagination  had  so  long  been  passionately  wandering,  m^de  it 
long  a  stranger  to  my  eyes. 

lite  next  morning,  at  sunrise,  we  took  our  coffee  at  one  of  the  natural 
windows  of  this  cavern,  that  looked  over  the  plain.  My  servant^  who 
had  follqwed  the  day  before  with  the  tent,  lost  his  way,  and  did  not 
arrive  till  midnight ;  and  being  unable  to  find  either  dwelling  or  in- 
habitant^ he  .wandered  about  the  Pyramids,  shoutmg  and  firing  his 
pistoUy  till  at  last  he  lay  down  in  one  of  the  deep  holes  in  the  sand,  and 
sheltered  himself  till  aunrisf.  In  the  course  of  the  day  we  visited 
several  of  M.  'C.'a  excavations ;  one  was  a  small  and  beautiful  gateway 
of  fine  white  stone,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and  of  so  firesh  a  colour 
thai.it  stfesiod  but4ately  erected.  Descending  aJ^t  sixty  feet,  we  en-  . 
teced  thoeesiibtemWLeQus  i^Muctments,  one  of  which  contained  two  large 
coffiaa,  side  by  aide,  cut  out  of  the  rock ;  som^  little  idols  only  were 
foQod  in  them:  these  waa  also  a  y^ry  curious  .square  rporn^  or  place  of 
tombs,  the  walls  covered  with  figures^  discoversa  |&y .  Mr.  Sal  t.  M.  Cavi- 
gUa  is  at  pi!e«ent  ^gaged  in  what  would  be  generally  considered  an  al- '. 
moat  lu^le^s  undertaking ;  he  believes  there  is  a.subterraneous  commu- 
nicatioa  between  the  Pyramids  of.Gizeh  and  those  of  Saccaraand  the 
remains  of  M«^pl^is».  the  former  fifteen  miles  ofl"^  the  latter,  a  few  miles 
nearer.  He^ia  sunguine  of  succeas  in.biaatten^^Cfe  to  discover  this  pa»-  * 
sage,  and  has  proceeded  some  hundred  yards  in  his  excavation  of  the 
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land :  there  is  Abe  woifk  of  years  Mi?!fre  him.qre  tie  i^^ibc^  his.  flqte^ 
though  it  i8\probable.  1^.  will  make  son^  valvAll^i^  .4>^^'^^^^i°^  ^1  *^ 
;B^ay.  A  .?)an  inH9f;t)e  animated  by  op  ^Ugbt  ^tbusiiuuii  tp.Jii^  j^  this 
^t^ce  of  de9oladoi\^  4)^1^:)^^  of  all  the  joys  pf.cm)i^e4i.li^^<=^oili'B8  like 
it  slave  wit^^  fpjc^y  qr^  fifty  Arabft'  fVofaclavh^eak)  t9(,;fmM«t  amdsl 
r&cks,'8a^4s,^and.beneA^  biiimiiig  heats*  ^  Aboi^t,itwQ^rftbsee  bundled 
Vards'irbnf)  t^e^gjreat  rynwpid  is  the  S|^hjii^s^  (wixhrtbe'£e|«ltt9eB.ra0d 
breasts  qf^  woiqao^  and.  the  body  of  an  .animcd^  ibetmroen  lihe  paws  an 
altar  was  formerly  held;  but  the  face  ia  mo/3x  gmti^ated  j '  jits  leyprCTSiiiiP 
h  evideptly  J^iibiaa..  This  enosmous  figure  i^  cut  ^nitof  the  solid 
rock,  and  ii^  twynty-five  or  thirty  feet  inhetght^  and  about  sixteen  from 
t)ie  ear  to  the  chin.  The  dimensions  of  the  body  cannot  be.aaoes^ 
tained^  it  being  almost  entirely  covered  with  sand*  The  hi^ieat  prase 
is  due  to  ]yt.  Caviglia's  indefatigable  exertions  to  dear  the  sand  from  the 
br^ia^t  and  body  of  the  Sphinx.  This  work  employed  him  and  hia  Arabs 
during  six.weeka:  the  labour  was  extrerae,  for  the  wind,  which  had- asit 
in  that  direction,  hlew  tlie  sand  hack  again  nearly  as  £uit  aa  they  r^ 
inoved  it :  and  he  is  now  proceeding  to  unqover  the.  whole  of  the  figure- 
Evening  now  drew  on,  .and  the  labour  of  the  day  being  finished,  we 
seat^  (mrselves  at  a  humble  repeat  at  the  door  of  the  plase  of -tonbe* 
The  splitude  that  spread  around  was  vast,  and  the  stillness  unbroken  z 
ihe  Ajabs  had  all  retired  to  their  homes  in  the  distant  villages :  the 
Sianton,  who  lived  in  a  lofty  tomb  near  by,  wad  the  only  tenant  of  the 
Desert  save  ourselves,  and  his  orisons  were  always  silent-^-in  such^  si- 
tuation one  hour  of  life  is  worth  an  agfe  at  home,  it  leaves  reoolleotione 
Which  nq  change  or  distance  can  impair  or  effi^e^  The  next  morning  t 
ascencled  the  great  Pyramid.  The  outside  is  formed  of  rough  stones  of  a 
light  yellow  colour,  which  form  unequal  steps  aU  round  from  the  hoS> 
iom  to  the  summit:  these  stones  or  steps  are  two,  three,  or  four  feet 
high*  and  the  ascent  is  rather  laborioua,  hut  perfectly  free  firom  danger* 
or  any  serious  difficulty.  What  a  houndlesa  and  extraoidiMry  pro- 
spect opened  from  the  summit !  On  one  side  a  feai4iil  and  melancliolj 
IJe^rt,  either  level  or  broken  into  wild  and  fiuitastiq  hills  of  sandiui^ 
rocks ;  on  the  other,  scenes  of  the  utmost  fbrtiliqr  end  beauty  masked 
&e  course  of  the  Nile^  that  wound  its  way  as  &r  as  the  eye  ceuld  reach 
fnto  Upper  Egypt ;  beneath,  amidst  the  overflow  of  waSersr  aj^eared 
&e  numerous  hamlets  and  groves,  encircled  like  so  many  beautiful 
islets  ;  and  far  in  the  distance  was  seen  the  smoke  of  Cauro»  and  its 
lofly  minarets,  with  the  dreary  Mount  Mekattam  rising  |ibovc«^  Who 
but  would  linger  over  such  a  scene,  andt  however  wide  he  msmrtl,  would 
not  fedi  hopeless  of  ever  seeing  it  equalled  I 

The  height  of  the  great  Pyramid  ia  five  hundred  feet;  ita  base  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  ieet  loqg  at  each  squaee*  making  a  circom- 
ference  of  more  than  three  thousand  feet;  anid  its  summit  is  twen^ 
eight  feet  square.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  a  celehmted  tmvdler  has 
observed,  that  you  feel  much  disappointed  at  the  first  view  of  the 
Pyramids,  as  they  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  flat  and  boundless  Desert,  and 
there  is  no  elevation  near  with  which  to  contrast  them  $  it  4s  noteaqr 
to  be  aware  of  their  real  magnitude,  imlil  after  repeated  visits  and  ol^ 
servatioas— their  vast  size  SUa  the  mind  with,  astonishment.  On  the 
third  night,  carrying  lights  w)th  asi  we  entered  ;he  tvcfe.Fyramid Jif  m 
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long  gradual  desd^nt  of  near  a  htindred  feet  long :  and  next  ascendoji 
ehe  long  gallery  ctf  marble,  A  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,,  and  ex- 
eetoWe^  tfteep/'^idi  conducted  us  tb  the  great  chamber.    Ifn  the  rpt^ 
•df  tfafe' lofty roito  Are  stoi^ea  of  granite  eighteen  feet  long:  in  whi^^ 
nnmner  these  inasae^  wer?  conveyed  to  sucH  i^  situation  Ts  not  easy  t^ 
t^oniedve;  ^tHlless  for  wh^t  purpose  these  immense  strtctur^s  wsr^ 
fermtd,  filled  up  as  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  is  with  paasses  pf 
stoAMimd'tnazbie.   The  few  chambers  hitherto  discovered  b^ar  no  pi^ 
jAMiOtt.  ^trtxfttever  to  the  vas^  extent  of  the  interior^    jSo  immensely 
stltmg  is  their  &bric«  and  so  little  do  they  appear  injured  by  the  lapi^  of 
more  thaii  three  thousand  years,  that  one  cannot  help  believing,  Vfhefi 
gating  ftt  theiln,  their  duration  can  end  only  with  that  of  the  wprld. 
*  The  celebrated  sarcophagus  which  Dr.  C.  fancifully  supposed  to  have 
eonlalned  the  bones  of  Joseph,  stands  in  the  great  chqimber ;  it  has  beei^ 
^tiittdi  figured  by  the  various  pieces  struck  off.     The  pyramid  of  C^ 
{ihrbnesy'thepassagti  itito  which  Mr.  Belzoni  has  open^,  stands  near  thsyt 
of-  Cheops,  but  cannot  be  ascended.    The  pyramicfs  stand  on  a  bed  of  rock 
a  bimdred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  Desert,  and  this  elevation  cpntributM 
to  their  being  seen  fi^om  so  great  a  distance.     On  one  of  the  days  of  my 
stay  here  the  wind  blew  so  violently  from  morning  to  night,  that  tji^ 
saend  was  raised,  though  not  in  clouds,  yet  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
penetrate  every  thing,  and  render  it  difficult  to  stand  against  it :  my 
tent,  which  was  pitched  in  the  plain  below,  was  blown  down,  and  I  wpf 
dbl^ged  to  take  up  my  abode  in  the  place  of  tombs.    The  large  chamW 
excavated  in  the  rock,  and  inhabited  by  Belzoni  during  hi^  residency 
of  six  months  here,  is  close  to  the  pyramid  of  Cephrenes ;  it  is  very 
eamoiodious  and  lofty,  though  excessively  warm.     On  entering  tliS 
door,  the  only  place  through  which  the  light  is  admitted,  an  imVpeiise 
number  of  bats  rushed  out  against  us.    All  the  ruinous  apartments  ana 
tMsples  in  this  country  are  pec^led  with  these  animals,  which  Bel^ni 
.  contrived  to  get  rid  of  by  lighting  large  fires,  the  smoke  of  which,  sooij 
expelled  them.     We  paid  a  visit  one  evening  to  the  Arab  Santon,  4r 
Dervise,  who  lived  m  a  handsome  and  spacious  chamber,  that  was  for- 
merly perhaps  a  tomb,  excavated  out  of  the  rock*  not  &r  from  the 
great  pyramid ;  he  was  an  elderly  man,  of  a  mild  and  handsome  Coun* 
tenatoce,  and  black  beard.     His  wild  and  singular  retreat  was  divide4 
into  two  rooms ;  he  was  seated  cross-legged  in  the  outer  one,  and  ap- 
peared engaged  ip  meditation :  but  he  instantly  rose,  and  requetftej  us 
to  allow  him  to  make  some  cofl^  for  us.    Coffee  made  by  a  holy  San- 
ton, in  a  tomb  that  might  have  held  the  remains  of  kings,  and  dose  to 
the  Pyramids  1     i  shdll  never  be  offered  such  a  privilege  again  in  this 
Stato  of  mortality.     What  a  pity  that  the  Prophet  never  tasted  coffee : 
a  Ti|rk  may  well  regret  this,  as  it  undoubtedly  would  have  had  a  place 
among  the  enjoyments  in  paradise  for  the  faith  fill  ^  for  on  earth,  in  sor- 
row and  in  joy,  alone  or  in  sodety,  it  appears  ^heir  enduring  luxury 
and  consolation.     Tfie  holy  man  seemed  to  have  few  enjoyments  fqt  tl^ 
senses  about  him,  yet  he  looked  any  thing  but  emaciated,  and  his  dark 
•ye^was  vtrry  expressive ;  and  as  we  did  not  give  him  credit  for  heiAg 
much  of  an  antiquary,  it  was  difficult  to  conceive  why  h^  shotild^ve 
wndered  to  this  solitude.    He  must  have  ieen  sipcere  in  his  feligioin,  || 
lh€tt  wai  )»  popdatien  among  which  he  cotdd  practise  the  arts  arid 
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,  hy^crisjr  of  the  dervish  tritie.      l*he  Arabs  erf  Ac  iM^littt  ^i^ltoges 
visited  him  occasionally,  and  brought  some  bread  aitd  i^^gtttftflea  fHli^-fais 
'subsistence.  .  '  "     '*  ""'•   ■"'"''   '  ^'^ 

Near  the  Pyramids  U  a  .small  arid  sin^ulUr  grdtip  ^V  \:t€^s]  ^atte^  the 
Sacred  Trees  by  the  Arabs,  not  one  of  whom  will  eHt'dili^'-co  fihick 
^  leaf  ojfthem :,  they,  consist  of  two  sycamore  atiA  t)4'W"6r'ifeMfi?''jirfiiis, 
.  land  stand  alone  in  tiie  waste  oTsand  ; '  the  leaves  sct^  ho^  witherfedi  ^tnit 
.  have  a  vivid  green  colour,  and  afTord  a  most  agteeabW  I'feHdf  ^o;6%^«yc. 
,,.  The  la^^  ev^eping' passed  here  was  a  very  loVely  ofi^V '1/Wiil*<6teled 
wiiJi  Cavlgli^.  ni^r  the  door  of  his  rocky  abode,  as  tfie^  stin  w*^  gf^g 
^Ip^^,  ttown  over  the  extensive  scene  before  us,' its  red  rty^lMg^rii^oii 
^Jxe  Pyran^i^s,  ttejbesert,  and  its  dreary  precifFices  tlfad  waste»i  Of  all 
.^^the  ^^nsets  I  eye r  beheld,  none  are  so  l^eaufcjful  atf  th6se"6f  ^gy^'J'Uie 
.J.  fierq^^iccdpfess^  almost  the  colour  of  blood,  that  is  throwh  ov'W-^Sfe'hferi- 
j,?Bop,  a^d,then  fade%  into  the  most  delicate  hue^  of  yellowi  g^;«e»,^«nd 
I  J  a^ure,  make  them  often  a  singular  spectacle.  Atyoiit  a  wfile'^Wi'^e 
right,  a  small  tribe  of  wandering  Bedouins,  who  had  jufet  tarrftetf,"  -had 
pitched  their  tents ;  the  camels  were  standing  beside,  'ttie  Ihrea  ■  ^^ere 
fighted,  and  the  Arab  masters  moving  about  in  their  wiWiiftd'pictiiresque 
drapery — the  only  scene  of  life  in  that  vast  solitude^  We  wete' 10  set 
out  at  daybreak  next  morning  on  our  return  to  Cairo';  And,  hfaYing 
taken  leave  of  the  Frenchman  and  his  companion,  Ilay  dbww  fel^  the 
last  time  on  my  bed  of  reeds  in  the  tomb ;  but  every  effort  Ust  bciropose 
myself  to  sleep  was  useless : — a  thousand  agitating  fhdagfits*  crowded 
into  my  mind,  scenes  of  past  life  returned  again,  but  clothed  in  dark 
and  distorted  colours,  and  my  future  journey  seemed  full  of  appalling 
difficulties  and  perils :  the  intense  heat,  and  fatigue  of  the  dayi  wifli  the 
loneliness  of  my  wild  resting-place,  and  the  warm  exhalations  Aievralls 
sent  forth,  might  have  caused  this.  I  quilted  my  gloomy  abode,  and 
went  into  the  open  air :  the  desert  plains  and  the  wide  and  gathering 
waters  of  the  inundation  were  bright  with  the  most  vivid  moonlight. 
How  deeply  interesting  was  that  walk !  The  vast  forms  of  the  Pyramids 
rose  clear  and  distinct,  and,  viewed  from  the  plain  of 'sand  va  they 
seemed  to  rest  against  the  blue  midnight  sky,  their  appearance  was,  in 
truth,  magnificent — those  of  Saccara  might  be  seen  twelve  ^nuteff'dM- 
tant  in  the  splendid  light — and  the  silence  around  was  so  hushe#  and 
deep !  Memory  will  never  forsake  those  Egyptian  scehes,  bat  on  this  it 
will  linger,  should  all  others  fade.  Pursumg  my  Way  rtVer  thfe  soft 
^  sand,  I  reached  the  nearest  branch  of  the  overflow ;  and,  the  nig4itbeinff 
excessively  warm,  I  bathed  once  more  in  the  Nile,  a  luxury  Biat  well 
supplied  the  want  of  sleep.  The  next  morning  we  set  out  fcr  Cairo. 
After  quitting  the  barren  tracts,  the  ride  became  very  agreeable;  the 
palm-trees  were  loaded  with  large  clusters  of  dates.  Thiis  fVnit  is 
manna  to  the  people  of  Egypt,  with  whom  it  is  an  univ^i'sal  article  of 
food  ;  when  ripe,  it  has  a  sweet  and  insipid  tast^ ;  bnt  when  dried  and 
preserved  in  lumps,  after  the  stones  are  extracted,  it  is  extnftme^  good. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  diiferent  ways  these  people  have  olf  irri- 
gating the  land.  Sometimes  a  buffalo  is  made  to  turn  a  large  wheel 
which  is  covered  all  round  with  a  number  of  pitchers^  into  which  the 
-  water  being  .drawn  up  from  beneath,  is  poured  out  again,  as  the  wheel 
turns  round,  into  a  small  channel  cut  in  the  earth,  and  this  channel  con- 
~^vs  it  into  various  others  through  the  fields.     Or  an  Egyptian,  half 


>  n9l|(^,]|^t§p4^  ^1^  4^y  l^ixf^  in  l^e  burning  nun  on  the  river's  bank  at  a 

^:  i^\^h^Q^iiifil»u}^  !^^^^     to  the  ends  qt  which  i  couple  of  biickKitr  tire 

suspended ;  these  Ibe  incessantly  lowera^into  the  fTtreanfri  knd  Yheh'bburs 

.'tb^i^^t^r  lAt/i^  t^^,)90iall  canfds  cut  in  his  ground.    The  ii^uiHIaVJbfi  Bdes 

..  ,nof  ^tm^pver  we  Whole  of  the  flat  ciiltivafe^laYifd',  so  tlij^titls  ne- 

.  ie€|<(^ry„hiy.  these  sluices  and  irrigations,  to  distribute  thie^wat^r^'ery 

•  wiier^  '•  When  the  inundation  has  subsided' and  been  a'bkorbbd'iiitlie 
«art^,  a* rich  black  mould  is  lefl,  which  ire^uires'  liM£|']alMit.'"'f^o 

.  plough  isdcnqwn  here  ;  but,  a  small  furrow  being  mad«rih'Ae  eaJrUi^'by 
a  sticky  th^  grain  is  dropped  in,  and  tlie  most  abundant  dr^  sodti  starts 
vp^  AS  if  jby  magic.  There  arc  two  harvests,  on^  in  Mai'clSftV  the'otfi^  in 
Qotober*^    In  the  way  we  met  an  Arab  funeral  i  about  Xx^enty  then, 

.   fiioiads  of  the  deceased,  advanced  under  a  row  of  p£dm  t^es,  singili^  in 
•  a  nqtouri^fi^i  paaet  and  bearif^  the  body:   they  walked  two'  oi*  Wree 

■    abreoitty  with  the  priest  at  their  head,  and,  having  forded  a  M^atii  in 

. '  fr<e9t«  passed  close  to  us.  The  corpse  was  that  of  a  Woman,  M^Atly 
dressed  p  white^  aud  borne  on  an  open  bieV,  witli  a  snnftll  awnhij^  b£ 
vedsilk  oyer  it.  ,  ' »   * 

T.h«  .market  at  Cairo,  or  place  where  the  Circassian  wom^  roa^  be 

r , .  parcha/^dy  canoat  fail  to  be  interesting/  though  at  the  same  time  ^^uK 
sive  1)o  a  stranger's  feelings.  These  unfortunate  womdn,  as  Wtf^t^rm 
theniy  thmigh  it  is  a  doubt  if  they  think  themselves  so,  are  boiigHt  ori*- 
ginally  of  their  parents^  who  are  generally  peasants,  by  the  ArfA6l(iian 
and  other  merchants  who  travel  through  Georgia  and  CircasSi^.  Their 
maaiera  procure  them  an  education,  as  far  as  music  and  singing  g6.  give 
t^OA  handAome  clothes,  and  then  sell  them  in  private  to  the  ridiT^rks, 
or  bring  them  to  the  market  at  Cairo,  where,  however,  the  bi/sihess  is 
conducted  wi^i  tolerable  decorum.  The  lady,  habited  handsobiely;  and 
as  best  becomes  her  figure,  and  veiled,  is  attended  by  the  merchant 

-  whose  property  she  is*  and  may  be  seen  by  the  person  who  Wishes  to 
become  a  purchaser.  The  veil  is  lifled,  and  the  beauty  stands  exposed. 
This  is  better,  however,. tjian  a  Turkish  wife,  who,  on  the  bridal  even- 
ingt  for  the  first  time  perliaps,  draws  aside  the.  shroud -of  her  ch'atitis, 
and  throws  herself  into  her  husband*s  arms,  when  he  may  recoil  with 
horror  fxam  his  own  property,  at  finding  the  dazzling  loveliness  he  had 
anticipated  changed  into  a  plain,  yellow,  and  faded  aspect.  But  the 
Georgian  style  of  beauty  is  nch  and  joyous,  and  their  dark  eyes! — there 
ara  no  eyes  like  them  in  the^  world.  The  stranger  tlien  casts  hi^  sight 
over  the.  figure,  the  hand  and  foot:—- a  small  and  delicate  hand  is, 
widi  th§  Qrientalsr  luuch  valued— ^eyen  the  men  are  proud  of  possess- 
.  iag  it.  He.  demands  the  lady's  accomplishments ;  if  she  sings  or  is 
sloUed  in  music,  in. this  case  tlie  price  is  greatly  enhanced :  a  thousand 
oc  fifteen  hundred  pounds  are  sometimes  given  for  a  very  lovely  woman 
so  highly  gifted*    . 

One  day,  in  company  with  another  traveller,  t  paid  a  visit  to  a  rich 
Jeir,  one  of  the^rst  merchants  in  Cairo.  He  received  us  in  a  hand- 
sopae  apiMTtment,  to  which  a  flight  of  steps  ascended.  The  floor  was 
covered  with  a  rich  carpet, ,  and  the  divan,  elevated  a  couple  of  feet 
higher,  was  lined  with  soft. cushions,  and  laid  out  for  luxurious  enjoy- 
ment. A  lojfty  dome  of  glass  lighted, the  chamber.  We  reclined  on 
4he  divan  with  the  master  of  the  house ;  and  a  few  yatds  fVom  us  was 
another  nr^d  nkc^re  ipteresting  party ;  six  Oriental  ladled,  all  unveiled 
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and  richly  dressed,  werf  at .  dinner^  and  seate4  ^P  A«  <:iff^^  ^^  *oft 
cushions  on  the  floor  round  ik  low  ta^le  about  a  fi}9t.|^g4i  The  lady 
of  the  house,  a  handsome  ycuog  woman,  was  just.jreaofffrcrik  horn  her 
confinement,  and  this  was  the  first  day  offaerireaeitiiBg^her  friends. 
They  ata^ai^d  conversed  oiuch  at  that  ease,  afli  seM'  na-fei&me  swee^ 
meats,  and  a  pleasant  dnok  like  sherbet.  The^hilsbaa&d  1i[$ld  us  he  and 
his  bride  were  married  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  they  ifi^  then  six- 
and-twenty,  and  had  a  houseful  of  diildren.  BismiHah !  blessings  to  the 
Pro|>het!  a  Turk  would  have  added,  with  a  devout  lookt  'hit,  being  a 
Jew,  he  invoked  nobpd^i  bnt  l/ooked  very  reaigaed  aboo t  itl  The  ladies 
having  fini^ed  their  repast,  each  of  tiiem  had  a  Tm-kislr,  fftpe,  about 
five  feet  long,  brought  I'-imd  putting  themselves  into  iin' idasy  posture, 
with  the  amber  mouth-piece  between  their  lips,  and  the  baQ  of  the  pipe 
resting  on  the  carpet,  began  to  smoke,  sip  coffee,  and  fsh^yt  9|  iiitervab. 
The  cus0m  of  6niokii\gi«  the  East  is  very  difiS^r^nl  £EQttf  that  in  pur 
country :  the  tobacco  is  so  very  mild  and  sweet,  that  it  doe^  no  injury 
to  the  tjeetb  or  breath,  and  it  is  often  used  as  a  luxury  by, the  women; 
and  the  tube  of  fine  amber  would  not  disfigure  any  lips )  a^d  the  atd* 
tude,  when  holding  the  long  chibouque,  or  flexible  arj^l^  dispUya  to 
advantage  a  beautiful  arm.  / 

The  cruel  punishment  iftflieted  on  the  Eastern  ladies  £br  mfidelity  with 
a  Christian  is  sometimes  resorted  to  on  the  Bospborue :  the  latter  may 
escape  by  turning  a  Mahometan,  but  the  lady  is  tied,  dao-in  her  usoid 
dress,  in  a  sack,  and  either  carried  ptit  in  a  boat,  or  throvp  finom  the 
lattice-window  of  the  lofty  waMs  into  the  river  benffiatb»  and  a  auDen 
plunge,  amidst  the  silence  of  the  night,  annoumces  that  all  her  miseriea 
are  over. 


SPURZHEIM    versus    LAVATBR. 

Lavater  was  pnce  quite  "  the  go," 

And  Noses  and  Eyes  were  the  plan. 
By  which  all  the  wise  ones  would  know 

The  talents  and  thoughts  of  a  man  : 
As  for  Noses,  1  know  not,  1  vow, 

What  they  really  mean  or  import. 
But  all  who  read  Sterne  must  allow 

That  a  long  one's  piefen'd  to  a  short. 


But  oh  1  'tis  the  glance  of  the  £y< 

'Tis  the  radiance  its  flashes  impart. 
Gives  the  light  that  1  love  to  reaa  by, 

Wheo  I  stiidjr  the  Head  or  the  Heart : 
And  who  is  so  sightless  or  dull 

But  could  learn  much  more  by  one  look 
Of  what  passes  within  heart  or  skull. 

Than  by  studying  Spurzhetm's  whole  book ) 

There  are  eyes  of  all  colours  and  hues 

In  the  sentlest  gradation,  quite  down 
From  the  orightest  of  blacks  and  of  blues. 

To  the  softest  of  hazel  and  brown  : 
And  still  as  they  varfhi  htwf,     * 

Expression  or  lustre,  you  Ml  find 
Each  a  vista  of  light  to  look  through. 

And  study  each  thought  of  the  mind. 
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"^The  Klack  eye,  alt  tparkliD^  and  bright^ 
Shows  a  soul  fiill  of  senms  and  fire  j 
M^hiir  Bdfdy  in  Love's  tender  light, 
B^  flaiddiig  cesplendent  in  ircr 
'  Th^Jirtwn  eye,  bewHching  and  aaild^ 

t^peakfl)  a  heart  chat  is  sentle  and  true, 
.   T(w)  the  black  eye  leas  nery  and  wiid^ 
'  More  tender  and  fond  than  the  blue, 

Yttt  blue's  a  awsset  colour,  1  own,  ^  ' 

The  bright  laughing  hue  of  high  Heaven, 
.Which  to  light  and  to  gay  hearu  alone 

By  .the  youiuc  God.ofXove  baa  be^n  given*  • 
Thus  wicKed  blue  eyes !  to  be  sure. 

What  havock  they  'd  make  in  the  heart. 
Were  they  not  much  more  given  to  cure 

Than  to  lengthen  the  ^ng  of  Love's  smart. 

But  liavater  's  no  longer  **  the  go>" 

Now  Spurzheim  and  Gall  ere  die  fashion- 
By  the  iihape  of  the  Skull  you  're  to  know. 
For  the  future,  each  talent  and  passion. 
Your  grandfather  look'd  for  a  wife 
.    Wim  a  face  that  was  fair  and  purse-full ; 
But-yotty  as  you  value  your  life. 
Must  look  to  the  shape  of  her  skull. 

Her  forehead,  like  Jove's,  must  be  large, 

Hzpansive,  lull,  prominent  too. 
As  if^  peoud  ofitfae  brains  in  its  charge. 

It  exultingly  swell'd  into  view. 
But  shun  a  too  prominent  eye. 

For  the  organ  of  language  is  there,— 
An  organ  which  all  men  oeciy. 

When  developed  too  much  in  the  iair. 

There  are  some  pleasant  oisans  behind. 

Seated  just  at  the  top  of  tne  neck : — 
But  if  too  laige,  'twere  hard,  you  would  find. 

To  keep  such  a  lady  in  check  »— 
For  Love,  who  was  onoe  so  sublime. 

Has  Quitted  his  seat  in  the  soul. 
Where  ne  lived,  in  the  ^ood  **  olden  time/' 

For  a  snug  little  spot  m  the  poU. 

But  no  longer  on  organs  to  dwell,>— 

WJiat  need  I  of  organs  now  speak. 
Which  it  is  to  bf  hoped  you  '11  know  well 

Before  you  are  married  a  w^k^^ 
Only  this  you  will  still  bear  in  mind. 

Unless  you  're  confoundedly  dull. 
No  bean^in  shape  you're  to  find. 

Except  in  the  shape  of  the  SkuU.  R.  E. 


(  7>/0    ) 

A  o£N£^AL  hiistoiy  6f 'fli^  ^iod\ylt1<A^  Mh 'gbJ^rih  liwinmidrfck 
^    sjabject  was  yety  mtipji  Vr^ted.  '^  It'  is'hdt  'ftat^'tfiero  <HewyiMkfeiig»ibQ« 
'accounts  of  t1)e  Cngltfth  Cc^|Tior)«re%i!fh 'dh^i^^      ^On  the  iuihr^y, 
j    there  were  many  h/  lni^'i^a|/^  of  Lives,  MMnbinr,^.''ii1ri^h>t<Mf  be  e»n- 
sidered  as  standiDg  in  the  ]>lace  o/  liistolry.   :Btit  tlte#^  iw^s'tib.llkiefto- 
^  ductiop*  processing,  with  a^  appc^ftnce  of  good  'ftufttfk^  {oitike««ORi- 
' '  pfehensive  and  nnpaitiid    survey  of  thoie  e^MtAlI'litlMlef  "ttolMr  in 
"which  the   King  or   the  CommonwealthVBieh'(liiiMt '#i()>iCMly  the 
latter}  were  not  either  traduced,  or  the  actS6ns  and  tiu^dts  liif  tM  peiiod 
*    canvassed  ^itli  a  notorious  spirit  of  partiality.     Oil  Mstgtodad^mmmre 
(disposed  to    ^eet  Mr.  Godwin,  in   the  eonlMenAtion  ^t^hhtf^ 
with  pur  ni6sl  un<)uaN6M  and  sincere  congratbliikm,  iMvfvrt 
' '  may  he  our  obj^^ons  to  it 'in  other  re^peet«.  ;  '    Cint.i 

'/.  He  has  well  chbsen  his  time.  He  is  neither  tod  tieat  mV  um  iMmsnt 
from  the  republican  era,  incompailibly  the  bri^hte$t  andfaUMtefevient 
and  character  of  any  in  the  history  of  this  country,  l^watid^e^ii.  cm- 
'"  tulry'ahd  a  half  has  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  tbo^'-ettfimiesi 
which,  for' a  time,  disturbed  the  trsnqiiiflicy'^  tbe^^land^  txid:dK>ok 
royalty  to  its  roots;  and  indeed  ended  in  driving  to  a  scaffold  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  abolishing  xor  a  while  the  kingly 
name  and  influence  in  England.  We  look  upon  the  feverish  times 
w^jch  preceded  the  Commonwealth,  as  on  the  tempest  of  yesterday, 
which  has  passed  away,  and  left— may  we  say  it  ?^— calm  and  ftartmine 
behind.  The  descendants  both  of  Charles  and  Oliver  are  gone.  Our 
feneration  for  royalty  has  somewhat  abated,  and  w^  can  endnre  to  hear 
a  republican  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  talent,  and  even  of  virtue.  Indeed 
we  must  shut  our  eyes  and  our  hearts  altogether,  to^  be  insen^lile  to 
the  worth  and  great  qualities  of  many  of  our  ancestors  who  took  part  in 
the  disputes  which  occurred  between  Charles  and  his  p0o|^.  TItere 
has  never  been  seen,  in  the  modern  world,  a  br&hter  Cdfaistenation  of 
gifted  men*  .They  shone  above  tlie  troubles  of  meir'time,  above  the 
smoke,  and  noise  of  that  important  conflict,  like  stars,  in  wlli&se  aspects 
the  fates  ot  inferior  thousands  might  be  read :  a  few  were  tlhtetrious, 
and,  many  had  some  portion  of  reputation,  till,' '^t  'lust;  iM  itemed 
fcHpsed  and  overborne  by  the  then  lord  oif  the  asccfndant ;  and^the  splen* 
dour  even  of  the  most  brilliant  warriors  and  stiltesifien  l)e<ialia)^  Merged 
in,  or  derived  from,  the  more  dazzling  renown  of  (^t6tnvifM.  Tliere 
were  as  brave,  as  intellectual,  and  better  men  thaon  hii'^  bCit  hone  so 
ambitious  oir  fortunate.  'Hot  was  nrerit'  confined  to* %e' good!  ciMne  or 
to  the  bad,'  £ach  had  its  array  of  bold/di^ter^^ted,  and  cqnsdeotious 
men.  jPirst,  on  the  side  of  Charles  (whohi^  We  shall'ii^eak  of  pii^eeMnitly) 
were  his  nephews,  Maurice,  and  tlve  fiei^y  Rupert,  young,  proud, 
brave,  indiscreet,  i^nd  anabitious,  tjU  lifs  s{mit  was  tamed  down  by  the 
stem  warrfors  who  cpnquered  hini— Lord'  ralklahd,'  a^d  fhfdc  (Lord 
Clarendon)  a,  jjlvewd  but  partial  writet,  both  of  ^riiom  ^Went  ovchr  ih>m 


.<«>wn  .Ml  iM^^i     >ii      mt  m^^m^»m»^mm^fm^^mri^m^rmm^ 


•'Hl(tt«iyof  the  C^iimonweMhb  6f  Eaglmiil,  nwm  ito  MommtAcem^at^  %»  the 
•  Ri'Msr»twn  bfi< Charier  dl.    tty  Wiiliain  .Gocl^ria.     >'^lr  U  6ro.  coataiaiiur   the 
Civil  War. 
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the^ide  of  the  Commonweulth  to  the  King — Straffi>rd»  a  formidable 

man,  add'  an  able  iriinister  for  a  despotxe  ptince-^Hattiiltoii — the  ele- 

galrtfiiQiHilioi)  JtIoltlQ4)(w4  ^agret.tt^  a.  peer  of  Mi^^name  shoul^  have 

:bMii(i)b«Mn<ftP9>  ffiide  49  f»i4e,  like  a,.>«fe^^rcQclO-7W3^d  UpnJtnw*  the 

^Tffiifciiienrt^BfKDf  Sir  WaUer,|$cot^>.  ^^.^4egfnd," . oi^e  of  .tUe^  Wpo.4i^t 

iMiiiMOQftilbit^f^veic  forsook, <WcaM8e  .oilC  bjis.poiuitry^  ^djtr^pled  i^pon 

')Hi[^«>(irigbt*f?of^hBave{ people,.  iQn  ;^he.  oth^  sid^.^ve  vfh)^  yv,^  ^^uld 

•:!»c]|oiv}Str  .Ed^K^rd  Cokey  who  s^d  j^p,^gaiiv3(aiji>3tuai;y  l|]apri^9P^ 

. .  aMlriOndarwt^iit  U|[n$elf  imprjisonimefit  and  penaUy:>  ^d  ^aii\i^d^ Wfij^  the 

< 'fa]X]e«iar>V  BetUicH!^  of  Rig  W  (which  forbade  lhe:imp.9.si)ion  at^p^l^px, 

i&a^  hf  tf^<.KiDg,  lyithout  the  authority  of.ParIiamen^^;.^tbe  in9jpi;i^n" 

•SQcattiof  .any   au^ect  without  his    being  abl^  to  deUv^  l^in^&r^lf.  by 

'  coaras  of:laW];.,tbe.i(i?bitEary.  billeting  of  aoldifors;  ^d  the  jprpp^i^^ing 

^igiiaa^«ii]^^9iijbject%rmartial  law  in  a  time  of  pcace)^  t^^i  Ae,>vasjyfi)Jber 

the  herald  than  tlie  participsitor  of  liberty.     But  tijiere.werje  stiU  jon  .the 

,  (flidft  of-  the  CominoniKaami,  Selden — '*  learned  S^Idien  r'-rHap)pdeo, 

l>i)ave,  intettigant,  politic^  and  honest ;  a  man  whojse  nam^  is  ,fpW^  by 

•  pa^'iots^  Jind.is'tbe  rallying  pc»nt  for  all  who  auflfer  by  Qppres9^6n:77.the 

y  .aent^  and  iodustfioMa  Pym^-^Saint  John»  the  lawyer-*-and  t|^e.ypuf\ger 

VanUt  a  sUbtki  4i8intere6ted,  and  altogether  extraordinary  p^ap—r,,'. 


"'•'         -'■  '  kt 


Vane,  young  in  years,  but  in  sage  counsel  old,  "'    '  " 

Than  whoi^i  a  better  senator  ne'er  held 
'    The  helm  of  Romfc"—  ,-.  » 

*  *"  .      "     . 

EaseXy  a  brave  and  honourable  man  perhaps,  but  undecided  and  perpe- 

•^ally  swayed  by  bis  humours,  and  oscillating  between  king  and  people 
.-^Waller,  ^,  quick  and  well-educated  general — and  that  gallant,  accom- 
plished warriqr,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax— the  high-bred  and  noble  Man- 
ctieater—rSkippon,  a  stern  good  soldier — and  Massey,  worthy  to  'side 
witli  him — Axgyle,  a  subtle  politician — >and  others  of  the  same  order  of 
men — And  last,  but  not  least,  over  all  reigned  the  glory  of  Cromw£ll, 
who  hung  like  a  grand  and  sullen  meteor  in  the  English  air,  shooting 
out  his  fiery  darts  upon  the  bands  of  wandering  royalists  opposed  to 
him,  and  cheering  with  his  gloomy  rays  the  hordes  of  bold  men  and 
desperate  fanatics  whiph  clustered  around  and  hailed  him  at  once  as 
tlieir  fflint  and  leader !  ' 

We  forbear  to  enter  much  into  the  questions  which  were  at  issue 
betwe^en  Charles  I.  and  his  people ;  but  we  cannot  altogether  avoid  an 
opinioa  on  the  subject.  We  mean  no  disrespect  to  the  kingly  character, 
when  we  say  that  he  deserved  to  lose  at  least  his  crown  :  and  we  think 
that  thi^  fiict  of  his  still  being  held  up  as  a  martyr  (!)  in  our  churches, 
tends  i^ot  onjy  to  degrade  tlie  character  of  martyrdom  (by  slie wing  that 
the  road  to  it,  may  lie  through  juggling  and  chicanery,  and  that  the  onli^ 
requisite  is  isufferinf)%  but  also  most  unjustly  to  cast  a  stain  upon  the 
many..lvave  aj;id  hd,terx^'^ti  who  opposed  themselves  to  his  indiscreet  en- 
qroachipenta  upp.p  \h^  Jijser^ies  of  the  country.  W9  hear,  indeed;  occa- 
siqi^ally  of  ^he  reputation  of  Hanmd|@n,  at  public  meetings  and  qonsti- 
tutional  dinners ;  but  we  read  of  him,  in  the  pages  of  Hume  and  Claren- 
don, as  a  sout  discontented  fanatic  and  a  ciumiBg  demagogue.  He  was 
neither ;  but  was  a  dicitntcse&ied  and  intelligeol^  politii9ian,.aa4indaunted 
lover  of  his  country:  and  the  writers  who  have  dared  to  cast  tlieir 
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cobured  and  imper&ct  g^sft  .QV«ft  the  &4^  -of  tmtti^.  id  _ 

his  character,  deserve  the  eternal  reprobation  of  their  ooimtrymeiur-'u 

On  ih^/de^  of  £litf|betb|  JLanes  ]L  wm  w^koiilpd  toloniUiB  #toi 
Scotland  with  laaaqwes  and  triuxnpha...  AUegtnfy^.^aalAtauaady' aoiAv 
fable  ransacked  for  stories  and  annRinna,^  f<>^yy  itf  T^Offe.tfiiMB  4ti^- 
cation;  and^e  sorrow  which  overflowed. alf  <fgj^  9f^  ^^Asf^b^fif-Anj 
**  Virgin  Queen,^  was  changed  to  smiles  of  wdcome  o^  J^^rfAi^H^^ 
the  good-natured  pedagogue  who  succeeded  her.    James  came  to  Loo-' 
dim,  steep^  in  Latin  «nd  prejudice  up  to  tiie'lipr  t  tiftfl,  a'bttf¥ti$'^jfll,4m- 
pi«8sed  with  a  pfofbund  belief  in  the  **  divihe  Hghifef*  t^f  Idii^.'    It  6aa 
h6en  aaid  of  him,  somewhere,  that  ^*he  mistook  the  weigot  fiir  die 
strength  of  a  sceptre/*     He  certainly  felt  his  elevat^on^hut  he  doe«  not 
appear  to  have  seen  the  base  on  which  the  pyraoud  mxaffahymam  Havmdmi* . 
He  did  not  comprehend  the  mcH-al  strength  and  value,  of  a  grcatiaalMi* 
Neither  did  be  make  many  attempts  to  ooAciliate  the-  ttfiemiafis  >df  Us 
more  powerfU  subjects,  and  none  to  render  himself  agreeable  to  the 
people  in  general.     It  i»  true  that  his  conduct  did  not  give  rise  to  any 
gifeat  disturbance ;  but  he  sowed  and  nourished  the  seeds  of  rebellicm 
in  the  land,  which  in  the  tjrranny  of  his  unlbrtunate  son  ripaived  aftd 
burst.     Charles  I.  was  bred  up  in  the  principles  of  hisisidier ;  kut  Im^. 
was  a  bolder  and  prouder  man,  and  pushed  the  system  of  misgoverning 
to  wKh  an  extent,  that  the  spring  which  he  pressed  so' violendy,  recofled, 
and  brought  ruin  upon  his  family,  and  death  to  himself. 

Saaae  excuses  may  be  urged,  perhaps,  on  behalf  of  Charles ;  as  that'' 
he^waa  educated  from  his  very  cradle  to  believe  in  the  divinity  of  kings, 
and  that  none  of  the  noblemen  of  England  had  cottrage  or  candour 
enough  (until  too  late)  to  advise  him  how  to  reign  over  a  free  people-;  ' 
so  that,  af^er  all,  he  may  have  commenced  his  rule  ond^  iA  idea  thit 
he  was  only  maintaining  the  kingly  rights  when  he  o^pposed  his  **f|ivi* 
leges"  to  the  demands  and  necessities  of  his  Subjects.    Bnt.— ho^Mver 
he  might  deceive  himself  for  a  short  time  in  this  manner*— his  ehamoier 
forbids  us  to  suppose  that  the  delusion  could  have  lasted  loi^.'   Be^ 
sides,  it  argues  but  little  in  favour  of  ani^  ^^^t  ^^'^^  ^^  should  prefer 
what  are  called  his  "  rights"  to  the  solid  benefits  which  he  can  bestow 
upon  a  large  population.    Charles  professed  to  regard  the  people  as  his  . 
children ;  but  he  exercised  more  of  the  rigour  than  the  idBPection  of  a 
parent     He  was  a  high-bom,  sensible,  proud,  and  obstinate  personage ; 
ready  enough  to  grasp  at  power,  but  evhicing  lew  qualificatioDB  fiw  a 
throne  beyond  what  arose  from  a  certain  degree  of  talent  and  courage. 
His  pride  was  the  pride  of  place,  but  not  (if  we  may  so  speak)  of  spirit. 
He  disdained  to  give  up  an  inch  of  prerogative^  but  stooped  at  the 
same  time  to  trickery  and  falsehood,  and  sacrificed  his  character  to  pre- 
serve his  station.     He  had  a  ''stiff-necked"  dogged  inveteracy  of  par- 
pose,  which  has  been  called  resolution  by  his  admirers,  and  obstinacy 
by  his  foes.     It  has  been  well  said,  in  reference  to  such  characters,  that 
**  a  stiflp  neck  is  a  diseased  neck."     In  such  cases,  the  best  plan  is  to 
eflbct  a  cure,  if  possible;  but  if  not,  the  majority  wifi  be  apt^  on  most 
occasions,'  we  fear,  if  their  welfare  be  affected,  to  seek  sonie  other  and 
m6r6  Tidleht  remedies.     As  to  the  course  of  proceeding  adopted  towards  ^ 
Charles,  we  are  certainly  inclined  to  regret  that  matters  should  have 
betja  .canoed  toauch  extremities.:  but,  the  event^Aetwig'  happtnad/if  ii 
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tcte  r^aided  at  a  salutary  lessbn,  \^hidi  d^potic  piinces  shdufd  nerer 
forgets 
.<  m  sbUl  abstain  from  fardwr  dissertation,  and'  introduce  Mr.  God- 
win's woidiito  ili0  veader's  acquaintance  by  a  fbw  qootallons. 

^nte  fIrttArfptttr  of  ihe  work  is  introductory,  and  glances  generally  at, 
tbe  cbafsi^ei:^ W  tft)d  republics  or  commdnwealthsmen  who  were  en- 
gaged lA^fii^^^i"  a^inst  tYie  king :  -> 


).!/»' 


.  ".  They  vif^Tfik"  b/«  ^ay^ "  a«(!t  of  ukd  new  in  tbla  country )  andrkfy  may-bei 
CQusidQreifjUi^oafi^iq^'bfPQme  qxtinct  at  ihe  Revolotlon  in  1688.    itwuU  oo*^ 
be  the*  object  of  the^e  pageslo  treat  them,  as  has  so.  often  been  done,  with 
indiscriminate  contumely.    They  were,  many  of.tbem>  xnen  of  liberal  minds^, 
and  bountifblly  endowed  with  the  treasures  of  intellect.    That  their  enter- 
prise termlnatra  in  misbarttage  is  certain  ;  and  a  falling  party  is  seldom  spoken 
of  with  sobriety  or  moderationby  the  party  that  is  victorious.  Their  enterprise 
might  be  iiyuoiclous :  the  Englfsh  intellect  and  moral  feeling  were  probably 
not  su^cieally  ripe  for  a  republican  goverament :  it  may  be,  thaft  a  repub*  . 
lican  government  would  at  no  time  be  a  desirable  acquisition  for  the  people . 
of  this  country.    But  the  men  may  be  worthy  of  our  admiration,  whose 
cause  has  not  prospered  ;  and  the  tragic  termination  of  a  tale  will  often  not 
OB  that  account  render  the  tale  less  instructive,  or  less  interesting  to  a  sound 
and  judicious  observer." 

He  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  characters  of  the  indiTiduab  whose 
exertions  lea  the  way  to  tlie  resistance  made  to  the  encroacbipeiitd  o£: 
Charles,  or  who  themselves  commenced  the  strugsle  against  tyraooiy. 
T&ese  vce^  Sir  Eldward  Coke,  Selden»  Hampden,  and  Pym.  Hampden, 
he  says  truly,  '*  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  m  the  records  of 
mapl|pnd«"  He  then  details  the  circumstanees  of  the  ship-moaey*  and 
a^rwarjin  proceed^ : — 

4tM  f^  ^^j  rather  of  reputation  in  his  own  country,  than  of  public  discourse 
orfione  In' the  kingdom,  before  the  business  of  ship-money :  but  then  he  grew 
theaivQnientof  all  lOBffaes,  every  man  enquiring  who  and  what  he  was,  that 
dunt/  at  the  risque  of  the  vengeance  of  a  court,  distiiqpushed  for  its  unre- 
lenting and  vindictive  oharacter,  'support  ihe  liberty  aud  property  of  ^e^ 
kingdpm/  ...  ...    a 

'*  Yet  all  this  was  nothing,  if  he  had  not  possessed  qualities,  the  mf^st^; 
sinjgularly  adapted  to  the  arduous  situation  in  which  he  stood.     He  possessed  . 
judgment ;  all  men  came  to  learn  from  him,  and  it  could  not  be  discerned 
that  he  learned  fW>m  any  one.     He  Was  modest ;  he  was  free  from  the  least ' 
taiot  of  overbearing  and  arrogjeuice  ;  he  commonly  spoke  last,  and  what  he 
said  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could  not  be  mended.  He  won  the  eon^dence 
of  all ;  and  every  man  trusted  him.    His  couxage  was  of  the  (innest  jsort, 
equally  consummate  in  council  and  the  field.    All  men's  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  him  ;  he  was  popular  and  agreeable  in  all  the  intercourses  of  life ;  he 
was  endowed  with  a  most  discerning  spirit,  and  the  greatest  insinuation  and 
address  to  brin^  about  whatever  he  desired.     What  crowned  the  rest,  was  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  him  as  a  just  man,  and  that  '  his  affections  seemed  to 
De  so  publicly  guided,  that  no  corrupt  and  private  ends  could  bias  them/ 
He  was,  as  Clarendon  observes,  'possessed  with  the  most  absolute  spirit  of 
popularity,  and  the  most  absolute  faoulties  to  govern  the  people,  of  any  man  [ ' 
ever  knew.'    Indeed  all  the  above  features  ^  character  are.  extracted  fram 
the  noble  historian,  being  onl;^  separated  from  the  tinge  of  p^rty,  and  the. per- 
sonal animosity,  which  misguidea  his  pen.^* 

Of  tfatia  maiif  tfK>  perished  early  m  the  dBpme;  namely,  Pyaeuid 
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Hampden;  and  Coke  died  before  the  contentions' be^an ;  yet  tlii^  jus- 
tice ot  the  cause  prevailed !  Their  immediate  successors  in  the  con^ct 
of  affairs  were  Vane,  St.  John,  and  Cromwell.  Of  Vane,  who  haa  l;>eca 
misrepresented  and  not  well  understood,  Mr.  Godwin  spf^fea.  in  sbt 
following  terras : — "  The  man,"  Le  says,  "  principally  oQtn&led  in  was 
Vane,"  and 

",  He  iiicleed  was  the  individual  best  oualiBed  to  succeed  Haiupdeo  as  a 
cou^sellof*  in  the  arduous  struggle  in  which  the  oatioQ  was  at  tbts  time  en- 
gaged, in  subtlety  of  intellect  and  dexterity  of  negotiation  he  was  inferior 
to  none.,  and  the  known  disinterestedness  of  (lis  character,  and  his  superiority 
to  the  vulgar  temptations  of  gain,  gave  him  the  greateiit  authority,  w  ben  he 
obtained  under  the  new  government  the  appointment  of  treasiiror  of  the  navy, 
he  found  that  the  fees  of  bis  office  amounted  to  little  less  than  thirty  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  ;  but  he  liberally  surrendered  hi^  oaient^  which  be  had  lor 
life  fmm  Charles  the  First,  to  the  Parliament,  stipulatiiVCORly  for  a  salary  of 
two  thousand  pounds  to  the  deputy  who  executed  theoi^inary  routine  of  the, 
business.  He  was  no  less  superior  to  the  allurements  of  ai|ibition  ;  and  it 
may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  entire  absence  of  such  views,  that  another  pei>- 
son  in  tlte  sequel,  fitted  better  for  the  rude  intercourse,  and  the  sordid  dis|»o- 
sitions  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  got  the  start  of  him  in  the  political  lace." 

One  of  the  persons  next  mentioned  (Montrose)  acquired  a  consider- 
able shai^  of  reputation  for  his  proceedings  in  the  North.  He  was  m 
shrewd,  bloody,  uncompromising  soldier  ;  a  brave  partisan ;  -and  tor-m 
time  did  Charles  great  service  by  his  activity  and  successes  in  Scotland. 
As  a  patriot,  as  a  generous  victor,  or  as  a  man  of  principle,  he  has  left 
bimself  without  a  character  : — 

"  The  most  considerable  public  characters  at  this  time  in  Scotland  were 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  and  the  Earls  of  Argyle  and  Montrose.  Hamiltou 
was  a  professed  courtier,  and  in  peaceable  times  would  have  made  a  brilf^nt 
figure  in  the  train  of  his  sovereign.  But  he  was  subtle  by  nature,  and  timd 
in  his  disposition.  He  appears  to.  have  been  infected  i^th  the  spirit  at  that 
time  prevalent  in  his  country,  and  devoted  in  his  heart  to  the  presbyterian 
system :  at  the  same  time  that  he  endeavoured  to  reconcile  this  predilection 
with  a  sincere  attachment  to  the  king.  This  gave  to  his  conduct  a  fluctuating 
and  enigpnatical  appearance ;  and,  if  his  own  countrymen  understood  him, 
the  king  at  least  was  deceived.  Arayle,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  man  of  fixed 
temper,  and  steady  to  his  principles :  the  presbyteriaus  relied  en  hira»  and 
placed  their  hopes  to  a  great  degree  in  his  conduct  and  resolution.  Moutro^e 
nad  commenced  his  course  in  the  same  career  as  Aigyle;  but  he  was  of  a 
turbulent  temper  and  unbounded  ambition.  He  saw  that,  in  the  party  In 
which  he  had  first  engaged,  he  had  no  chance  of  outstripping  his  rival ;  and 
therefore,  about  two  years  before  the  period  we  are  treating,  made  claf>des« 
tine  overtures  to  the  court,  which  were  accepted.  His  secret  correspondences 
and  intrieues  were  however  detectH ;  ana,  when  Charles  arriveo  in  Scot- 
land, he  nad  already  been  thrown  into  prison  by  the  prevaiUitg  party." 

Of  this  celebrated  personage,  Cromwell,  the  '*  immortal  rebel"  as  he 
has  been  called,  we  have  this  further  account  in  connexion  with  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax. 

*'  Fairfax  was  an  admirable  officer*  but  n  will  be  decided  by  all  posterity, 
as  ii  was  decided  by  their  contemporaries,  that  it  was  impossible  to  name  a 
man  in  the  island,  of  so  consummate  a  military  genius,  so  thoroughly  quali- 
fied to  conduct  the  war  with  a  victorious  event,  as  Cromwell.    He  was  also. 
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vrhatever  some  historians  have  said  on  the  subiect,  of  scarcely  less  weight  in 
the,<f;^at8  th^H?  in  tb«  6eI<jL  ..Croi)»9ve|l  w^^jdesap  iMFpomi)^he<J  states-* 
maji.!^ There  w^9  in  this  respect  a  striliing.  contrast  between  nun  and  Fair- 
:.  "  Fairfax,'>ichly  endowea  with  those  quanties  which  mfake  a  successful 


temper  happily  poised  between  the  yielding  and  serere*  so  as  to  comlaiiand  tfaB>  ^ 
inost  ready  obe^dience,  and  to  preserve  a  perfect  discipline.     Fairfax  v^as 
fomied  for  the  «xe(hiitite  branch  of  the  art  militafy  in  the  hxmti'ieiy^i^ot 
that'tefitt.     But <rnBlf  that Y«late«d  to  »)vemineDt  and  a  state,  l^^eeph^Efiiv-' 
tuitivetytorfffel  th6'desire4o<be'gafded.    He  was  not  acquainted  i^itH  thc'lr^  - 
nefihosv  ft^lds  ^  the  huihfeiil  cbat^cter,  and  was  therefore  pc^petttallt'HabKs  ti5  '  ' 
the  chtttit^^of  beinn^M  tind  tuabl^.    He  wasguided  b]^  Orotiiwell",  4i«  was  '" 
guid«d'  by  his  wife;  ^nd;  if  hie  had  fallen  into  h&tKh  \es^  duaRf^fov'We 
offtei$;tfe'  would  havi  ka^n  ^ided  by  chem.    But  CmmWeH  saVtr  ihb  ^he  '' 
heaip^  ofmen.    Ht  couM'ta<!hlt)i  Mie^slMf,'  in  adegi«e  at  least  ejcceMfinj^  e\^r  '{ 
chameC^'  of  modcmtitff^^,  tb'the  pefson^with  whom  he  huA  de^Hhgs.    He  ' 
wa;*  ^bsratli6rfti^'^i#mpS' wkh  the  soldieirs  of  hb  army :  he  e6nJd.teiray  whh  '^ 
th^m;'  h&eotild  jte«  witti'thett*^  in  every  thing  by  which  the  h^art  of  a  wan  '* 
cootd  inil  manh^r  bett^*a!Wn  init  of  his  bodom  to  devote  itse^to  the  sfervic^    ' 
of  BTOther;  be  ^^as  a  eotisufliitiate  master.    It  was  not  bccausii  he  was  siis^' 
ceptib'teo^lyof  tbe>  t(igg«d  and  the  coarse,  that  he  wa^  so  eminently  a  f^-  ' 
Tourite  with  the  private  soldier.    He  was  the  friend  of  the  mercurial  and 
lighi^^AHttd  Henfy  Marten:-   He  gained  for  a  time  the  enthle a^^cMetiH 
ova-  the- gddtle,  die  eoorteonsy  the  well-bred,  and  tbemai^y^snd  of 'Mani  I. 
chcttteif.    iie  wM  th«  4worn  biother  of  Sir  Henry  Vane.    He  deoeived  Faif«  .- 
fax  I  .h<t  dpoeiyf  d  Mil^Q*"  .  .■',,. 

W6  bondude  by  tecomtnending  the  following  extract  relative  to 
Laud,  to  the  attention  of  the  reader : — 

" 'Likud  certalfily  speaks  of  himself,  and  probably  with  much  sincerity^  as  a 
good  man  and  a  martyr.    Such  he  thought  himself.    He  was  a  patron  of  the ' 
most  minute  and  imposing  formalities  and  processions  :  and  we  shoaM  ^ew 
ourselves  very  sleader  observers  of  human  nature,  if  we  sup))08ed  that  the    ' 
most  m6irtifted  and  saintly  character  did  not  feel  some  flutterings  and  mefKnfi;s 
of  l^e  heatt,  'when  he  himself  formed  the  central  Bgure  of  such  a  scebe.    He  * ' 
was  a^  itian  of  narrow  prejudices  and  great  bigotry.    He  had  certainly  no   ' 
sympathies  fbr  those^  who  for  alleged  offences  against  God  or  the  king  fell  ' 
under  his  aniuMversion.    The  spectacle  of  his  pulling  off  his  eep  io  epeh-'^ 
conn;  atid  g^mnff  ^od  thanks,  when  sentence  was  pronounced  in  thestar^'^) 
cfaknirber^;ainst  Xelghton*  pfofedior  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  university  tff  -' 
Edinburgh,  for  a  libel,  thai^he  should  ht  publidy  whipped,  stand  in  the  pi^*M 
loiy,  and  th)6re  bis  b^atided,  hav«  hiseanrs  cat  off^atid  his  nose  sUt^*  an^^i' 
afterwfifd^  be  itnprison^  4br  lrf% '[  Letirhton  was'  at  tins  tiiue  betwe<etv  ^hj  Mi!  '■'  * 
8i«tV^eaVB  of  ag^,  and  was  father  of  the  archbishop  of  that  name};  is'anr4fi'-^' 
structive  example  of  tHidt  l»orrible  perversity  may  t>e  committed  by  one  who* ' ' 
holds  hkuself  to  be  a  good  man.  '  Laud  was  now, 'as  we  have  said,  sunk  into*   * 
utter  insignificance;  but,  in  the  period  of  his  prosperity,  he  was  a  formidable  ^ 
instrument  and  adviser  for  a  fn'ioce  aspiring  to  be  a  tyrant." 
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FORGET   MS   NOT. 

Addrenad  t»  a  yoaa^  VtAff  wiio,  on  the  Aathor  banding  lier  into  a  emnimge^ 
held  ont  at  the  window  a  Noaegay  which  he  had  presented  to  hcr«  in  wkicfc 
Myoaotia  Scorpioidet»  or  Fov^et  me  Not,  made  a  principal  fignre. 

I  cull'd  each  floweret  for  toy  ftiiv  - 

The  wild'  thyme  and*  the  iMtber  b«11, . 
And  round  theih  twilled  a  tetidr}!  laro^.-^  -c 

She  said  the  posy  pleased  her  well^ 
Bnt  of  the  flowera  that  d«ek  the  fitid 

Or  grace  the  garden  of  the  eot^    * 
Though  others  richer  perfhmess  yitM, 

The  sweetest  is  "  Forget  me  not/ 


*> 


We  roam'd  the  mead,  we  ctimb'd  the  hill,   • 

We  rambled  o'er  the  breckan  bner 
The  trees  that  crowil'd  the  mossy  rill; 

They  acreen'd  us  from  the  glare  of  day. 
She  said  she  loved  the  sylvan  bower« 

Was  charm'd  with  every  rural  spot  ^ 
And,  when  arrived  the  parting  hoi»r«    t,  . 

Her  last  words  were,  "  Forget- roe  not."  H«  P. 


STANZAS 


CpmpoMd  hf  the  late  Robert  Ramsey,  la  the  year'  182Cf,  in  the  protpaet  of 

visit  to  Italy. 

Yes,  I  will  tread  that  hallow'd  scene 
Where  Tiber  winds  through  Latiam*s  plains  ^ 

And  mark  the  world's  departed  Queen 
Enthroned  amid  her  mouldering  &nes. 

Heae  many  a  column  weed^'eigr^wn. 
And  many  a  fountain's  ceaseless  noite^ 

And  many  a  form  of  breathing  stdne» 
And  mAny  a  Muse  with  heavenly  voice— 

And  OMfliy  a  recollection  grand^ 

And  many  a  virtue's  fecord  sweety 
Invite  the  wiae  of  every  land. 

Hither  to  turn  their  pilgrim  feet. 

Yes !  there  shall  Memory  cease  to  dwell 

On  vanish'd  joy  and  Hope's  decay. 
Where  all  arouna  the  tale  shall  tell 

or  might  and  glory  pass'd  away. 

For  who,  howe'er  oppress'd  by  iate. 

Would  mourn  his  individual  doom. 
While,  midst  the  wreck  of  adl  that 's  great. 

He  gates  on  a  Nation's  tomb. 
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Abencerrages,  massacre  of  the,  66. 

Absenteeism,  No.  I.  481. 

Academy,  Ode  on  a  distant  prospect  of 

Clapham,  355. 
Advantages  of   attempting  the   N.    E. 
passage  round  the  American   Conti- 
nent, 393. 

Anrdrie,  faiewell  to,  196. 

Alasco  and  the  play  licenser,  422. 
Alexandria,  description  of,  348 — Isle  of 
Scio,  zfr.— -massacre  of,  349— Homer's 
school,  350— beauty  of  the  Greek 
islands,  351— Smyrna,  352— affecting 
incident,  353— sight  of  the  city  from 
the  sea,  355. 

Alf alma's  lament,  296. 

Alhama,  the  surprise  of,  316. 

Almack's  on  Friday,  291. 

Alvarez,  Diogo,  the  Indian  woman  to, 
532. 

Annus  Mirabilis,  or  a  Parthian  glance 
at  1823,  10. 

Apollo,  hymn  to,  546, 

Apostate's  daughter,  the,  194. 

Aragon  —  studies    of  Spanish  history, 
No.  I.  1. 

Aragonese  government,  account  of»  2. 

Art,  British  Galleries  of,  No.  X.  21 1— 
XI.  461. 

Artists,  Irish,  No.  II.  513. 

Astrologer,  the,  304. 

B 

Ball,  a  country,  508. 

Ballad,  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  a,  49— the 
haunted  chamber,  103. 

Baptism  of  the  Bells,  404. 

Bar,  the  Irish,  sketches  of,  121. 

Bench  and  Press,  the,  169  — confined 
nature  of  law,  »A.  —  law  reasoning, 
170— beneficial  effects  of  the  press  in 
law  proceedings,  171 — coroners'  in- 
quests, Uc,  171— case  of  Thurtell, 
172— dislike  of  lawyers  to  a  free  press, 
173— contrast  of  a  free  and  enslaved 
press,  174. 

Bentham,  Mr.  J.  68— his  general  habits, 
ib, — lives  near  Milton's  house,  69 — 
his  valuation  of  his  theories,  tft.— ex- 
amination of  his  principles,  71 — his 
penal  code,  72 — ^his  panopticon,  74 — 
his  reasoning  topical,  75 — work  on 
usury,  76. 
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Book-maker$,  342. 
Bring  Flowed  ^1. 

British  Gi&leHcir  of  Art,  No.  X.  211— 
XI.  461. 

Cairo,  account  of,  443— Pompey's  pil- 
lar, 443 — ^labCAiring  Arabs,  444 — wed- 
ding at  Damietta,  445 — voyage  down 
the  Nile,  t^— death  of  the  Reis,  446 
— Boulac,  447 — Cairo,  448 — cutting 
the  bank  of  the  Nile,  449— joy  of  the 
inhabitanU.  451.  560— marriage  pro- 
cession in  Egypt,  561 — ^wall  of  Cairo, 
it — massacre  of  the  Mameluke  B^s, 
562 — visit  to  the  pyramids,  tir.— aize 
of  the  pyramids,  565 — a  dcrvise,  il\ — 
market  of  Cairo,  567 — Circassian  wo- 
men, ib, — punishment  for  female  infi- 
delity, 568. 

Calderon,  scene  from,  255. 

Campbell,  (T.)  the  Ritter  bann,  by,  324 
—a  dream  by,  559. 

Canzonetta  from  the  lta}iA),'9i9. 

Cap  of  Fortunatus,  how  to  obtain  the, 
176. 

Casimir  Delavlgne,  105. 

Castle-builders,  77 — their  schemes,  ib.^ 
plan  for  Fondiill,  78 — ^Eastern  castle- 
building,  79^ — literary,  81. 

Catch,  lines  for  a,  from  the  German, 
.^2. 526. 

Cellini,  Benvenuto,  his  dialogue  with  Dr. 
Petitpre,  236'r-his  friend's  death-bed, 
244. 

Chamber,  the  haunted,  103. 

Character^  on  keeping  or  costume  in, 
162. 

Child  of  the  Forests,  the,  282- 

Choice,  the,  480. 

Cisma  de  Tlnghilt^rra,  scene  from,  255. 

Civic  Dinner,  the,  290. 

Cochrane,  Capt.  letter  from,  549. 

Commonwealth,!  Godwin's  History  of 
the,  review,  570. 

Conqueror's  sleep,  the,  496. 

Constancy,  267* -r 

Constantinopk,  137 — II.  275 — ^appear- 
ance,  137,  138— village  of  Buyuk- 
dcr6,  138— fate  of  the  Greeks  of  The- 
rapia,  139— one  shot  at  Galata,  iL — 
sale  of  Greek  women,  140— ^ame  of 
the  Jerrid,  141— the  sultan  and 
guards,  ib. — the  bazars,  143 — ^Thcra- 
pia,  141— whirling  dervishes,  145— « 
2Q 
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howliog  dervisbesy  275— lovelinev  of 
Turkish  chtldien^  276--habito  of  tbe 
Oriental,  277-H:ni€Uy  to  the  Greeks, 
278— women  of  Tttrkey,  279— Jani- 
zarie8»281. 

Corpiilence,  on,  181— absence  of  pMsion 
contributes  Co,  182— apoplexy  conse- 
quent upon,  183 — induces  diseases, 
185— leoiedies,  186. 

Costume,  or  keeping  in  chaiacter,  162. 

Countiy  AalUdDB. 

Cowper,  Private  Correspondence  f>f,  90-^ 
seoiarks  upon*  U»  91— on  Cowpei^s  re- 
ligious ideas  and  their  cause,  92-— 
Cowper's  opinion  «f  the  poets,  94— his 
letter  on  a  friend's  depaiture,  «&•«- 
his  views  in  his  piincipal  work,  95— 
his  joyoas  dtsposiiion,  96 — specimen 
of  the  parturiunt  monies^  98. 

Crown  of  Victory,  the,  235. 

Cuckoo,  a  ride  in  a,  357. 


Death,  the  hour  of,  60. 

Delavigne,  Casimir,  105. 

Diogo  Alvarez,  the  Indian  woman  to, 
532. 

Dream,  by  T.  Campbell,  559. 

Dublin,  state  of  Parties  in,  308— Mr. 
Saurin  and  his  conduct,  309— <ietec- 
tion  of  his  having  given  a  precedent  to 
Mr.  Plunket,  312— Doctor  Doyle,  313 
— his  controversy  with  the  Orange 
faction,  315  — Smith's  tract  on  the 
miracles,  315. 

£ 

Eating  song,  507. 

Egypt,  lines  written  in,  334. 

Elvira  and  her  Sons,  story  of,  8. 

F. 

Faiowell  to  Airdrie,  196. 

Fsbmaiy,  131. 

Fellow  Travellers,  No.  U.  29* 

Femey,  17 — description  of  Voltaue's 
house  at,  20,21— <09mparison  of  Rous- 
seau and  Voltaire,  ti&.— view  from,  23. 

Fools,  the  last  of  the,  223. 

Forget  me  not,  576. 

Fortunatus,  how  to  obtain  the  cap  of, 
176. 

Fouqu£,  LaMotte,  Ule  from,  235. 

French  Poets,  No.  IIL  105— Casimir 
Delavigne,  t^'. — his  character  as  a 
writer,  106— L'Ecole  des  Vieillards,  ib, 
— Les  Com6diens  and  other  works, 
108— his  birth  and  family,  109— his 
Mesf^niennes,  109. 110. 

G 
Gamesters  and  Gaming,  256. 
Godwin's  History  of  the  Commonwealth, 

review  of,  570. 
Goethe,  Memoirs  of,  473— his  birth,  if\ 


—his  altar,  47 i    sees  Marie  Antoi- 
'     nette  at  Scrasbufghy  477 — ^Wcrtbei, 

478. 
.  Goold,  Sergeant,  121. 
Granada,  the  ftdl  of,  66. 

,  the  last  look  of,  83. 
Gmve,  the  new-made,  110. 
— •  the,  from  the  German,  347. 
Greek  Lover's  fiBirewell,  the,  194. 
Grimm's  Ghost,  Letter  XV.  Ill— XVI. 

291— XVII.  369. 
Gratli,  the  6eld  of,  16. 

H 

Hajjl  Baba,  review  of,  284. 

Haunted  chamber,  a  ballad,  103. 

Histoiy,  Studies  in  Spanish,  No.  L  1 — 
the  Aragonese  government,  2— esta- 
blishment of  4)0  justiosTt  3i— S«och» 
Abarca,  5 — Gard  Sanchea,  7 — called, 
the  Trembler,  t&.— combat  for  the 
dueen  of  Aragon,  8. 

Hunter  of  the  Uruguay  to  his  Love,  479. 

Hjrmn  to  Apollo,  546. 


woman. 


I. 

the. 


to 


Alvaiea, 


Indian 
532. 

Inquisition,  Secrets  of  the  Modem  Spa- 
nish. 522. 

Irish  Bar,  sketches  of  the,  No«  VIU.  121 
— Mr.  Serjeant  Goold,  ib, — ^hia  com- 
mencement of  life,  t^.— youthful  if/- 
Imt,  122,  123— defence  of  Mr.  Buarke, 
123— his  persona!  appearance,  125— 
forensic  diaracter,  126— conduct  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  ex- 
plained, 129. 

Artists,  513. 

Irving,  Mr.  187— bts  character  and  at- 
tractions, 188— his  attacks  on  living 
characters,  189— his  challenge  tosK 
London,  l90-.-Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Ir- 
vrog,  191~.Dr.  Chalmers,  192— Mr. 
Irving's  defects,  193. 

J 

January,  the  month  of,  53. 

Japanese,  song,  supposed  «>  be  sung  by 

tha  wife  of  a,  363. 
Justf  the  Souls  of  the,  161. 

L 

Langham-placc,  the  Church  in,  436. 

Last  Year,  85. 

Lavatcr,  Spurzheim  u.  568. 

Lecture  upon  Heads  and  unwritten  Books, 

418. 
Letter  to  a  friend  on  State  of  duties  in 

Dublin,  308. 
Letters  from  the  East,  No.  I.  137—11. 

275—111.  348— IV.  443— V.  560. 
Letter  to  Editor  from  Captain  Cochrane, 

549. 
Life  and  Death,  374. 
Lille,  a  trip  to,  497. 
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Liuet  written  in  the  Ba^  of  Naples,  168. 
Literary  World,  the,  364. 
London  Lyrics,  234. 290.  436. 

M 

Manners,  onr  travelling,  past  and  pre- 
sent, 335. 

March,  263. 

Master  of  the  Field,  8. 

Mathews's  (Mr.)  theatrical  gallery,  211. 

Memoirs  of  Goethe,  473. 

Messenger  Bird,  the,  538  • 

Michael  Angelo,  116. 

Modem  Pilgrimages,  No.  XI.  229. 

Spanish  Theatre,  328. 

Months,  the.  No.  L  53.— II.  131—111. 
263— IV.  317. 

N 
Naples,  lines  written  in  the  Bay  of,  168. 
National  Piejodioea,  517. 
Newton's  Study,  516. 

O 

Ohligations,  on  the  spirit  of,  34 — dif- 
ferent classes  of  character,  36 — what 
is  real  humanity,  37 — ^modes  of  obli- 
gation, 39 — punctuality  in  engage- 
ments, and  efibct  of  being  wanting  in, 
40— Mr.  Sheridan's  uking  manner, 
41. 

Ode  on  a  distant  prospect  of  Clapbam 
Academy,  355. 

P 

Pointing  and  Sculpture,  remarks  on 
Poetry  as  compared  with,  157. 

Pandsmonium,  a  sketch,  467. 

Parry's  (Capt.)  second  Voyage,  453. 

Patents  and  Projects  extraordinary,  24. 

Personal  Identity,  196. 

People,  EYcry-day,  527. 

Phrenology,  533. 

Physician,  No.  XII.  181— XIII.  437. 

Poetical  Scenes,  No.  1. 116— II.  304— 
III.  467. 

Poet's  Supper,  the,  380. 

Poetry  and  Painting,  the  identity  of,  157. 

Poetry— the  field  of  Grutli,  16— ode  to 
the  closing  year,  23 — stanzas  to  time, 
48— Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  49 — the 
hour  of  death,  60— the  fall  of  Granada, 
or  the  massacre  of  the  Abencerrages, 
66 — the  last  look  of  Granada,  83— on 
the  death  of  Riego,  85^the  haunted 
chamber,  103  — sonnet,  the  new- 
made  grave,  110 — Poetical  Scenes, 
No.  I.  Michael  Angelo,  1 16 — the  three 
blind  tipplers,  130— the  two  swans, 
145 — the  lover's  quarrel,  155— the 
souls  of  the  just,  161 — lines  written  in 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  168 — ^the  wall- 
flower, 180 — the  patriot  and  the  apos- 
rate's  daughter,  or  the  Greek  lover's 
farewell,  194— farewell  to  Airdrie, 
196 — sonnet  to  Italy,  from  Guidiccioni, 
222— poor  Robin's  prophecy,  '234— 


Queen  babel's  wish,  Xi^  ooene  fnm 
the  CtNaa  de  PIngfalMrra  df  CMde- 
ron,   255    stanais,  262— oonstancy, 
967— staaaas,  the  hefreMTaMttiplaint, 
274— the  ohHd  of  the  forests,  2t8— 
Poopquoi  exlMans-iioiit  ?  t&d— oaiiao- 
netta  from  tha  Italian,  289*-Aia  «Mc 
dinner,  290— the  surprise  of  Alhama, 
316— the  Ritter  Bann,  a  ballad,  by  T. 
Campbell,  324-Egypt,  lines  written in» 
334— bring  flowers,  341— flie  grave, 
from  the  German,  347— song  sup- 
posed to  be  sung  by  the  wife  of  a  J|i- 
panese,    363— ^og,    368— Kfe  and 
death,    874 — ^from   the   German,   a 
catch,   392— sleep,   408 — translation 
from  Tasso,  417— To  ••••  421— 
the  pirates'  song,  430 — ^London  Lyrics, 
the  church  in  Langham-piace,  436— 
Punchinello,   stanzas    to,  441  —  the 
sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,    451  —  winter 
song,  to  my  wife,  460---poetical  scenes, 
No.  III.  467 — ^the  hunter  of  the  Uru- 
guay to  his  love,  479 — the  choice,  480 
— conqueror's  sleep.  496 — the  wish,  it. 
— trip  to  Lisle,  497— eating  song,  507 
— sonnet,  512 — to  Newton's    study, 
h\6^-CAtdh,  526 — ^the  Indian  woman 
to  Diogo  Alvarez,  532 — the  messen- 
ger bird,  588— hymn  to  Apollo,  546 
—a  dream,  by  T.  Campbell,  659— 
Spurzheim  ».  Lavater,  568 — Forget 
me  not,  576'-stanzas,  ib. 

Poor  Robin's  prophecy,  234. 

Prejudices,  natimial,  517. 

Press,  the  Bench  and  the,  169. 

Priory  des  Deux  Amants,  account    of, 
375. 

Private  Correspondence  of  Cowper,  90. 

Punchinello,  stanzas  to,  441. 

Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  49. 

a 

Quarterly  Review,  argumenta  of  Capt. 

Cochrane  against  an  article  in,  54iK. 
Queen  Isabel's  wish,  245. 

R 

Ramsey,  stanzasby  Robert,  576. 

Remarks  on   Poetry  as  compared  witk 
Painting    and   Sculpture,    157 — the. 
identity  of  poetry  and  painting,  tZ>.— 
the  limited  of  painting  and  sculpture,. 
1 58-— distinctions  beween,  161. 

Reviews  of  Cowper's  Private  Correspond- 
ence, 90  —  Salvator  Rosa  and  his 
Times,  201— Hajjt  Baba,  284— Say- 
ings and  Doings,  388— Memoirs  of 
Goethe,  47.3— Godwin's  History  of  the 
Commonwealth,  570. 

Ride  in  a  cuckoo,  357. 

Riego,  the  death  of,  lines  on,  89. 

Ritter  Bann,  the,  324. 

Rome  in  the  first  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, 217 — dialogue  between  Britons 
and  Romans,  218. 
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Rosa,  Solvttor,  and  his  Times,  by  ladf 
Mofgaoy  2tl — lanuks  npoD,  202 — 
evtrocts  from,  A.  203— his  yooth  and 
comwtupcment  as  an  ardat,  204^-his 
lecitationsy  207  — atirical  pacona, 
210 — chaiacter  of  the  woik,  211. 

Roosaouiy  Tanltjr  U,  19, 

S 
Sacrifice  of  Iphigenta,  the,  451. 
Salvator  Rosa  and  his  Times,  201. 

Sajrios*  '"^  Doings,  388. 

Sdiool  friendship,  369. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  297. 

Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar,  No.  VIII. 
121. 

Slavery  and  its  advocates,  288 — slave 
owners  inimical  to  slave  instiuctioD, 
269 — sudden  emancipatioo  never  con- 
templated, 271. 

Sleep,  408. 

Sneezing,  150. 

Song,  368.  460. 507.  576. 

Sonnet,  die  new<made  grave,  110 — to 
Italy,  from  Guidiccioni,  222 — of  Bcr> 
nardo  Tasso,  417— 4onnet,  512. 

Sorboone,  the,  229. 

Spas  and  Watering*plaoes,  412. 

Spanish  History,  studies  in,  I. 

'■  Inquisition,  secrets  of  the  mo- 

dem, 522. 

Theatre,  the  modem.    No.  I. 


328—11. 502. 
Spirit  of  Obligations,  on  the,  34. 
Spirits  of  the  Age,  No.  I.  68—11. 187— 

III.  246— IV.  297 
Spurzheim  v.  Lavater,  568. 
Sunzaa,  2^12 — ^by  R.  Ramsey,  576. 
State  of  Parties  in  Dublin,  Letter  III.  308. 
Suffolk  lepers,  review  of  the,  539. 
Supper,  the  poet's,  380. 
Surnames,  Spanish  use  and  formation 

of,  1. 
Surprise  of  Alhama,  316. 
Swans,  the  two,  14.5. 


Table  Talk,  No.  XI.  34. 

Tasso,  sonnet  of,  417. 

Theatre,  Spanish,  cb  the  Modem,  328. 
502. 

,  decline  of  the  Ancient, 
328— Don  Lois  de  Gongora,  it, — revi- 
val of  the  theatre  under  Charies  III. 
333— efiect  of  the  Spanish  drama  on 
French  literature,  502— Candamo  and 
the  last  poets  of  the  national  school,  H. 
—the  new  theory  and  Den  Ignatius  de 
Lunn,  503 —  Moiitiano,  504  —  La 
Huerta,  t(. — Moratin  the  elder,  505 — 
Yriarte,  it. — ^Jovcllanos,  .506 — Mclen- 
dez,  1^.— other  authors,  507. 

Time,  stanzas  to,  48. 

Tipplers,  the  three  blind,  130. 

Titmpthe  Ovilian,  111. 

Tooke,  Mr.  Home,  account  of,  246. 

Travelling  manners,  past  and  present, 
335 — ^M.  Simond*s  work,  and  errors, 
336  —  the  Genevese  unchanged  in 
manners  for  a  long  time,  339 — aristo- 
cratic spirit  strong  among  some  Eng- 
lish,  340*-but  generally  declining,  t6. 

Trembler,  the,  7. 

Trip  to  Lille,  497. 

U 

Unde,  my,  a  portrait,  61. 
Upstarts,  the,  431. 

V 

Voltaire,  his  house  at  Femey,  20. 
Vulgar  Errors,  on,  42. 

W 

Wall-dower,  the,  180. 
Winds,  the  influence  of,  on  health,  437. 
Winter  song,  to  my  wife,  460. 
Wish,  the,  496. 


Year,  ode  to  the  closing,  23. 


END  OF  THE  TENTH  VOLUME. 


EKRATUM. 
I*agc  174,  line  34,  for  *'  will  itol  overpower,*'  read  <*  will  overpower.'* 
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